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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAST  MONTHS  IN  THE 
ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA. 


By  Captain  FREDERICK  M.  COLSTON. 


In  September,  1864,  after  passing  the  examination  of  the 
Ordnance  Board,  I  was  commissioned  "Captain  of  Artillery  on 
Ordnance  Duty,"  having  been  previously  ordnance  officer  of 
Alexander's  Battalion  of  Artillery,  Longstreet's  Corps,  and  I 
was  assigned  as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  army, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Briscoe  G.  Baldwin. 

One  of  my  duties  was  the  charge  of  the  reserve  ordnance 
train  of  the  army,  which  was  then  encamped  near  Chester  Sta- 
tion (now  Centralia)  on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad, 
and  I  took  up  my  quarters  and  mess  there  with  three  fine  young 
sergeants  whom  I  found  there,  and  all  of  whom  had  been  dis- 
abled or  wounded  and  assigned  to  that  duty. 

This  was  the  custom  of  the  army,  where  a  man  able  to  do  full 
duty  was  needed  for  the  front,  and  this  illustrates  our  habitual 
shortage  of  numbers. 

They  were  Joseph  Packard,  Bob.  Burwell  and  Everard  Meade. 
Packard  passed  the  ordnance  examination  and  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  and  placed  in  direct  charge  of  the  train,  relieving  me 
of  that  part  of  my  duty.  He  is  now  very  prominent  and  appre- 
ciated in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere.  Bob.  Burwell  was  of  the 
well-known  Virginia  family  and  died  a  few  years  ago.  Meade, 
a  grandson  of  Bishop  Meade,  is  now  rector  of  the  historic  Pohick 
Church,  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  the  church  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  George  Mason. 
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General  Lee's  staff,  of  which  the  only  survivors  are  Colonel 
Walter  H.  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  his  A.  A.  G.,  and  Major  Henry 
E.  Young,  of  Charleston,  the  judge  advocate  general,  was  a 
very  small  one,  though  very  efficient,  but  military  critics  of  the 
present  day  marvel  at  it  and  contend  that  it  should  have  been 
larger  in  numbers  and  organization. 

The  general  staff  of  the  army  was  also  not  over  officered,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  work  for  all. 

My  first  important  work  came  almost  at  once,  early  in  October, 
and  was  an  order  to  mount  the  heavy  guns  in  Batteries  Wood, 
Semmes  and  Brook.  These  batteries  were  on  the  south  side  of 
James  River,  and  intended  to  command  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal, 
which  General  Butler  was  having  dug  to  flank  the  heavy  battery 
at  Howlett's  Bluff,  on  the  river  approach  to  Richmond. 

It  is  reported  that  General  Lee  was  in  much  doubt  at  first  as 
to  Butler's  object,  but  when  the  project  was  developed  the  bat- 
teries were  located  and  work  on  them  rushed. 

I  was  told  that  the  guns  would  be  delivered  at  Chester  Station 
(now  Centralia),  on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad, 
where  I  was  to  receive  them,  transport  them  to  the  batteries, 
about  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  miles  distant, 
respectively,  and  mount  them.  The  guns  were  of  the  Brook 
banded  type,  weighing  over  ten  tons,  constructed  at  the  Tredegar 
Works  in  Richmond,  and  a  special  carry-log,  with  twelve-foot 
wheels,  was  sent  with  them.  With  much  labor  the  gun  would 
be  slung  under  the  carry-log  and  then  the  team  would  be  started. 
Imagine  about  thirty  miles  in  a  team,  with  the  negro  drivers 
all  yelling  and  cracking  their  whips !  It  was  like  a  charge  of 
artillery. 

The  road  was  a  sandy  soil  through  the  pines  and  the  wheels 
sometimes  sank  so  that  the  gun  rested  on  the  ground,  and  the 
difficulty  of  transport  often  seemed  insurmountable.  Some- 
times good  progress  would  be  made  and  sometimes  a  whole  day 
would  be  spent  on  a  few  yards.  But  by  main  strength  and 
determination  the  guns  were  all  gotten  there.  George  Apper- 
son,  chief  quartermaster  sergeant  of  the  train,  a  fine  man,  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

I  remember  that  once,  just  as  we  were  getting  across  the  Rich- 
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mond  and  Petersburg  Turnpike,  General  Lee  came  along  and 
looked  with  interest  at  our  doings,  after  acknowledging  my 
salute. 

I  was  provided  with  a  special  headquarter's  order,  which  per- 
mitted me  to  go  in  and  about  the  army  at  all  times,  and  call  on 
all  officers,  etc.,  to  give  me  any  aid  required. 

When  the  guns  were  gotten  into  the  batteries  I  called  on  Com- 
modore Mitchell,  commanding  the  gunboats  on  the  James  River, 
presented  the  order,  and  asked  for  sailors  and  tackle  to  help  in 
mounting  them,  and  they  were  promptly  furnished.  The  jackies 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  service  as  "hardy  men."  Three 
companies  of  the  Engineer  Regiment  were  also  sent  to  help  in 
the  work. 

The  enemy  soon  found  out  what  we  were  about  and  shelled 
us  vigorously,  so  that  we  had  to  abandon  our  work  in  the  day- 
time and  do  it  only  at  night.  With  insufficient  light  our  work 
was  rendered  more  difficult,  and  several  times  when  a  gun  was 
nearly  in  place  a  slip  would  come  and  down  it  would  go,  and  we 
had  it  all  to  do  over  again. 

The  cheerfulness  and  vigor  with  which  the  sailors  and 
engineer  soldiers  worked  all  night  excited  my  admiration  and  I 
wanted  to  give  them  a  treat,  so  I  went  up  to  Drewry's  Bluff, 
about  two  miles  above,  and  asked  for  some  whiskey.  General 
Lee's  name  on  my  order  was,  of  course,  potent,  and  I  was  given 
a  big  demijohn.  I  carried  this  down  and  asked  an  officer  for  a 
reliable  man  to  take  care  of  it.  He  said  that  he  would  give  me 
the  best  he  could,  but  even  doubted  anyone  under  the  circum- 
stances, so  a  sergeant  was  called  up  and  the  demijohn  committed 
to  him.  When  we  knocked  off  work  at  daylight  I  called  for 
the  sergeant  and  found  him  happily  drunk.  Fortunately,  there 
was  enough  left  for  a  drink  around,  but  thereafter  I  took  charge 
of  the  demijohn  myself,  and  wherever  I  went  in  directing  the 
work  I  carried  the  demijohn  and  sat  on  it. 

The  earth-work  was  being  done  at  the  same  time,  with  a  dif- 
ferent force  and  superintendence,  as  it  was  a  hurry  job.  It  took 
us  about  thirty  days,  and  for  the  most  part  of  that  time  I  never 
slept  at  night,  but  went  back  at  daylight  to  my  tent,  which  my 
messmates  had  moved  nearer  to  the  works. 
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I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  all  the  guns  were 
mounted,  but  they  never  fired  a  hostile  shot,  and  were  abandoned 
when  we  retreated  in  April. 

The  train  was  then  moved  to  near  the  Lippincott  house,  on 
the  south  side  of  Swift  Creek,  about  a  half  mile  from  Brander's 
Bridge,  where  we  established  winter  quarters. 

During  the  winter,  life  was  tolerably  easy  for  us,  but  I  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  me  occupied.  Much  of  my  work  called 
for  riding  along  the  lines,  and  I  kept  well  posted  on  what  was 
going  on. 

Our  quarters  were  comfortable — two  tents  joined  together 
with  a  mud-chimney  between — but  our  rations  were  very  scant, 
both  in  quantity  and  variety.  Knowing  that  all  the  people  near 
us  were  as  badly  oft"  as  the  army  was,  I  never  encroached  upon 
their  hospitality,  but  Packard  and  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
hospitable  Widow  Duvall,  who  lived  beyond  Chesterfield  Court- 
house, and  we  visited  there.  Supplies  were  fairly  abundant 
there,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  the  eighteen-mile  ride,  on  a  cold 
winter  night,  nominally  to  see  the  widow's  pretty  sister,  but  really 
for  one  good  meal. 

Some  of  our  wagons  were  employed  all  the  winter  in  being 
driven  over  the  battlefields  and  picking  up  the  enemy's  unex- 
ploded  shells,  which  were  sent  to  the  Richmond  Arsenal  and 
prepared  to  be  returned  to  them  from  our  guns. 

Near  the  end  of  January,  1865,  I  was  requested  to  take 
horses  and  go  down  to  a  landing  on  the  James  River,  where  I 
was  to  meet  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  who  was  coming  by 
boat  from  Richmond  to  visit  General  Lee.  The  Admiral  was 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Ives,  of  President  Davis'  staff,  and 
when  we  got  to  General  Lee's  quarters,  at  the  Turnbull  house, 
he  and  the  Admiral  retired,  and  Colonel  Ives  joined  a  group 
of  the  General's  staff.  I  remember  the  fierce  attack  that  Col- 
onel Marshall  made  on  the  commissary  situation  and  Colonel 
Ives'  attempted  defense.  Admiral  Semmes  spent  the  night 
with  General  Lee.  In  his  "Memoirs"  he  says  that  the  "grand 
old  chieftain  and  Christian  gentleman  seemed  to  foreshadow, 
more  by  manner  than  by  words,  the  approaching  downfall  of 
the  cause  for  which  we  were  both  struggling". 
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About  the  last  day  of  February,  Colonel  Baldwin  ordered  me 
to  go  to  Amelia  Courthouse  and  Lynchburg,  see  the  ordnance 
stores  there  and  report  on  them.  I  went  by  train,  and  at  Amelia 
Courthouse  I  found  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  etc.,  stored 
in  the  open,  but  protected  by  tarpaulins,  and  in  charge  of  a 
wounded  officer.  On  account  of  representations  made  to  me  by 
some  citizens,  I  directed  the  ammunition  to  be  moved  to  a  dif- 
ferent location,  for  the  safety  of  the  village.  There  was  a  good 
house  there  with  a  large  yard  with  trees  and  grass.  It  was 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Smith,  a  refugee  from  Alexandria, 
and  I  was  invited  to  spend  the  evening  there.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  Mrs.  Smith  remarked  that  General  Lee  was  a  rela- 
tive of  her  husband  and  Arlington  familiar  to  her,  but  that 
she  had  never  seen  him  since  the  war  commenced.  I  casually 
remarked  that  the  war  had  seen  many  changes  of  field,  and  that 
General  Lee's  quarters  might  even  be  in  her  yard  before  it 
closed,  thinking  of  the  fine  surroundings.  This  was  entirely  a 
casual  remark,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  at  the  time.  But, 
when  we  got  to  Amelia  Courthouse,  on  our  retreat,  General 
Lee's  tent  was  pitched  in  the  yard.  I  heard  at  that  time  that 
Mrs.  Smith  recalled  that  remark  and  charged  me  with  knowing 
of  the  retreat  and  of  not  giving  her  warning.  But  this  was  not 
correct.  Of  course,  I  could  not  help  having  my  own  idea  that 
this  meant  provision  for  a  possible  retreat  along  that  line,  but 
that  idea  was  never  put  into  words.  We  never  talked  retreat. 

But  I  take  this  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
ordnance  service.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  military  critics 
thought  that  we  might  fail  for  want  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  our  first  supplies  of  both  justified  that  criticism,  but  with 
captures  and  manufacture  we  "kept  supplied  and  always  had 
guns  and  something  to  put  into  them.  Our  manufacture  has 
never  received  the  attention  of  military  historians  that  it  de- 
served. Even  our  cap-machine  was  considered  superior  to  that 
used  by  the  United  States.  The  wonderful  record  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  was  published  a  few  years  after  the  war  by 
General  Gorgas,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  in  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  Magazine,  and  also  by  Colonel  Mallet  (now  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia)  in  the  same  in  1909.  But  we  never  had 
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the  immense  advantage  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  in  their 
repeating  carbines.  Their  success  towards  the  end  of  the  war 
was  largely  owing  to  that. 

At  Waterloo,  the  important  post  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  was  lost 
because  ammunition  was  not  supplied.  The  brave  garrison 
had  shot  off  everything  and  were  massacred  to  a  man  when  the 
French  broke  in.  I  cannot  remember  any  like  instance  of  a 
failure  of  supply  in  our  war. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  failure  of  the  rations  to  be  at 
Amelia  Courthouse,  as  ordered  by  General  Lee,  caused  a  day's 
delay  there,  enabled  the  enemy  to  overtake  us,  and  forced  Appo- 
mattox  upon  us  five  days  later.  Otherwise,  we  would  have 
reached  Danville,  our  objective,  Lynchburg  being  the  alternative. 

The  ammunition  at  Amelia  Courthouse  was  distributed  as  far 
as  needed  and  the  balance  destroyed  when  we  left  on  our  retreat. 

From  Amelia  Courthouse  I  went  to  Lynchburg  and  inspected 
the  supplies  there.  While  there,  Sheridan  was  coming  down 
the  Valley  to  join  General  Grant  and  threatened  Lynchburg,  in- 
tending to  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  but  he 
only  got  to  Amherst  Courthouse,  and  found  the  river  in  flood, 
and  he  was  unable  to  cross,  so  he  came  down  by  way  of  Han- 
over Courthouse,  on  the  north  side.  Lynchburg  was  in  a  semi- 
panic,  and  I  was  dreadfully  fearful  of  being  captured  away  from 
the  army,  which  had  been  my  home  for  many  months,  and  where 
I  felt  safe. 

On  March  28,  1865,  I  was  sent  for  by  my  chief,  Colonel  B.  G. 
Baldwin,  chief  ordnance  officer,  and  was  told  that  the  state  of 
the  armament  of  the  cavalry  was  giving  much  trouble  to  the 
Ordnance. Department,  owing  to  the  variety  of  arms  carried  by 
the  men.  It  was  actually  the  case,  he  told  me,  that  a  single 
company  might  have  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  carbines. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  supply  the  different  kinds  of  am- 
munition at  all  times  and  consequently  many  men  would  be 
out  of  action  when  most  needed.  General  Lee  had  directed  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  correct  this  state  of  affairs,  and  I  was  to 
go  down  to  the  cavalry  division,  then  about  Dinwiddie  Court- 
house, have  the  men  paraded  and,  by  swapping  the  arms,  try 
to  make  squadrons  at  least  uniformly  armed. 
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I  told  him  that  this  would  be  a  difficult  and  disagreeable  task, 
as  these  arms  had  been  captured  by  the  men  in  battle  in  most 
cases  and  were,  consequently,  valued  and  their  exchange  would 
be  objected  to. 

Colonel  Baldwin  replied  that  he  recognized  that,  but  that  it 
must  be  done  and  that  the  assistance  of  their  officers  could  be 
called  for. 

This  illustrates  one  great  difficulty  in  our  service,  especially 
in  the  cavalry.  Too  many  calibres  to  furnish.  Modern  service 
has  developed  that  one  calibre  for  all  small  arms  is  the  best. 

So  I  got  my  orders,  and  the  next  morning  early  started  out. 
I  was  afraid  to  ride  my  own  fine  little  mare  down  amongst  the 
cavalry  and  I  took  an  old  white  horse  which  was  used  in  the 
train.  Before  leaving,  Colonel  Baldwin  had  given  me  the  map 
used  at  headquarters,  and  which  was  issued  only  to  corps  com- 
manders and  heads  of  departments.  I  made  some  demur  to 
taking  it,  for  fear  of  capture  and  consequent  blame,  but  Colonel 
B.  said  that  I  had  better  have  it,  as  it  would  be  necessary  in 
rinding  my  way.  I  went  down  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  and 
joined  a  couple  of  cavalrymen  who  were  en  route  to  their  com- 
mands. At  Burgess'  Mill,  on  Hatcher's  Run,  we  passed  through 
our  lines  and  into  the  debatable  ground  beyond.  \Ye  heard  a 
report  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  plank  road  beyond  us  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  Quaker  or  Military  Road  (a  mile  from  Bur- 
gess' Mill)  ;  we  turned  into  it,  hoping  to  flank  them.  \Ye  had 
passed  Gravelly  Run,  two  miles  down,  and  had  come  within 
sight  of  the  Vaughn  Road,  when  we  suddenly  saw,  in  front  of 
us,  men  with  knapsacks  on,  running  across  the  road.  As  our 
men  did  not  carry  knapsacks,  we  knew  them  to  be  the  enemv. 
We  had  ridden  right  into  the  flank  of  Warren's  Corps,  march- 
ing on  the  Vaughn  Road,  having  crossed  Hatcher's  Run  at 
Monk's  Neck  Bridge,  some  distance  below.  We  turned  at  once, 
but  not  before  several  shots  had  been  fired  at  us  and  an  energetic 
voice  had  been  heard  calling  out,  "God  damn  you,  halt."  Then 
commenced  a  race  in  which  I  experienced  the  feeling  of  the  fox 
in  the  hunt,  I  suppose,  for  there  were  more  of  them;  they  were 
better  mounted  and  armed,  whilst  I  had  a  poor  old  horse  and  not 
even  a  penknife. 
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The  chase  was  nearly  a  four-mile  one,  and  very  interesting — 
too  much  so  to  me — for  I  thought  of  many  things  during  it,  and 
particularly  of  that  infernal  map.  I  knew  that  it's  capture  would 
be  duly  lauded  in  the  United  States  papers,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences  on  me  at  our  headquarters. 

I  had  thoughts  of  jumping  from  my  horse,  hiding  the  map  in 
the  leaves  and  surrendering  myself  (thus  sacrificing  myself  for 
the  map),  but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  kept  me  going. 

The  enemy  was  uncertain  of  their  own  position  and  came  on 
with  caution  when  the  fortunate  turns  of  the  road  hid  us,  but 
when  they  turned  and  saw  us  still  going  they  came  on  with  re- 
doubled energy  and  with  shouts  and  shots.  The  better  mounted 
cavalrymen  soon  left  me  behind,  and  I  had  serious  fears  that  my 
old  horse  would  not  last,  but  fortunately  he  did,  and  I  ran  into 
the  protection  of  our  lines  at  Burgess'  Mill,  badly  scared,  but 
safe  and  sound  and  the  old  map  also. 

The  Confederate  troops  that  we  encountered  were  General 
W.  P.  Roberts'  Cavalry  Brigade  of  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  Di- 
vision. General  Roberts  and  his  A.  A.  G.,  Captain  Theodore 
S.  Garnett,  of  Norfolk,  were  in  advance,  and  questioned  me  as 
to  what  we  had  seen.  A  sharp  engagement  soon  followed,  and 
later  the  enemy,  in  heavy  force,  drove  our  lines  back.  Captain 
Garnett  states  that  he  in  person  reported  to  General  Lee  this 
movement  of  Warren's  Corps  moving  across  to  Sheridan's  relief 
at  Dinwiddie  Courthouse. 

My  horse  collapsed  as  soon  as  we  got  in,  and  I  had  to  walk 
and  lead  him  back  to  Petersburg,  some  ten  miles. 

I  reported  to  Colonel  Baldwin  and  he  laughed  at  my  adventure 
and,  in  reply  to  my  question  whether  I  should  try  again,  told 
me  that  it  was  now  too  late.  "The  movement  has  commenced," 
he  said,  and  this  was  the  movement  of  General  Grant  around 
Lee's  right,  which  led  to  Five  Forks,  the  retreat  from  Peters- 
burg and  Appomattox. 

The  next  few  days  were  full  of  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
and  early  on  the  2nd  of  April  we  were  apprized  of  the  results  of 
the  battles  of  Five  Forks  and  on  our  right  line,  and  notified  to 
be  ready  to  move.  The  day  was  spent  in  active  work,  moving 
our  surplus  ammunition  to  Dunlop's  and  distributing  some  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  on  the  retreat. 
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We  received  our  instructions  for  our  route,  which  was  to 
Amelia  Courthouse  by  way  of  Brander's  Bridge,  over  Swift 
Creek,  Chesterfield  Courthouse,  and  Goode's  Bridge,  over  the 
Appomattox  River,  and  about  dark  the  train  moVed.  Near 
midnight  Packard  and  I  rode  to  Dunlop's,  where  the  surplus 
ammunition  was  blown  up,  and  then  on  to  join  the  train.  At 
Chesterfield  Courthouse  I  met  Huger's  (formerly  Alexander's) 
Battalion  of  Artillery,  where  I  had  previously  served,  and  we 
looked  back  at  the  great  clouds  of  smoke  over  burning  Rich- 
mond, and  I  remember  the  anxious  looks  and  pale  faces  of 
Parker's  "Boy  Battery",  which  was  from  Richmond.  They 
never  blanched  in  front  of  the  enemy  but  at  leaving  "home  and 
mother"  to  an  unknown  fate. 

That  night  our  quartermaster  insisted  upon  going  into  camp 
at  the  Cox  house,  which  turned  out  to  be  outside  of  our  lines, 
but  the  next  morning,  Monday,  April  4th,  we  moved  early,  and 
soon  came  to  a  brigade  which  had  been  sent  out  to  receive  and 
protect  us.  We  arrived  at  Amelia  Courthouse  about  sundown 
and  camped  near  it. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  to  the  courthouse  to  get  my  orders 
for  the  day  from  Colonel  Baldwin,  and  I  remember  General  Lee's 
tent  in  Mrs.  Smith's  yard.  I  rode  on  to  overtake  the  train  and 
when  I  got  to  it  I  found  a  great  state  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
It  had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  under  General 
Davies,  near  Painesville,  about  eight  miles  from  Amelia  Court- 
house, who  were  soon  driven  off  by  our  troops,  but  not  before 
they  had  destroyed  some  of  our  wagons  and  killed  some  of  the 
animals.  There  is  a  picture  of  this  affair  in  the  last  volume 
of  "The  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War".  We  reorgan- 
ized the  train  and  resumed  our  march,  and  moved  all  night,  pass- 
ing through  Deatonsville.  We  continued  this  on  the  next  day, 
Thursday,  April  6th,  without  stopping  to  rest  or  feed  either  our 
animals  or  ourselves. 

Sheridan's  "terrible  cavalry"  (as  General  Lee  called  them) 
and  artillery  soon  commenced  making  determined  attacks  upon 
us  from  our  left  flank  at  every  opening.  In  one  of  them  the 
driver  of  our  personal  wagon,  black  Tom  Peters,  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  drove  the  wagon  against  a  tree-trunk  and  there  it 
was  stuck  with  the  shells  bursting  all  around  it. 
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I  ordered  Tom  to  go  in  to  rescue  our  belongings,  and  even 
threatened  him  with  my  sword,  but  the  poor  fellow,  ashy  colored, 
only  said :  "Oh !  Massa  Captain,  I  will  do  anything  for  you,  but 
I  can't  go  in  dar,"  so  I  said  to  Burwell:  "Life  in  this  Confed- 
eracy is  not  worth  having  without  my  clothes  or  anything  else, 
and  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  life  for  my  things."  Bob  cheer- 
fully replied :  "I  am  with  you,  Captain."  We  got  a  wagon  and 
Bob  drove  it  alongside  the  stalled  one  and  our  belongings  were 
thrown  from  one  into  the  other.  Fortunately,  the  enemy's  fire 
slackened,  but  never  before  was  so  much  done  in  so  short  a 
time ! 

In  these  operatons  our  train  had  been  broken  up  into  de- 
tached fragments  and  our  force  was  divided  accordingly.  Col- 
onel Taylor  stated  that  during  one  of  these  attacks  the  head- 
quarter wagons  were  in  danger  of  capture,  and  the  men  in  charge 
burned  the  chest  containing  the  headquarter  archives,  including 
order  books,  letter-copying  books  and  other  valuable  documents, 
an  irreparable  loss  and  an  unnecessary  one,  as  the  wagon  was 
eventually  saved.  Late  in  the  day  I  got  to  the  ground  overlook- 
ing Sailors'  Creek,  where  there  was  a  block,  owing  to  the  con- 
vergence of  trains  and  a  narrow  passage  over  the  creek  on  a 
rickety  bridge.  General  Ewell  was  there  and  told  me  to  make 
the  wagons  double  up,  saying:  "If  they  don't  get  away  from 
here  they  will  all  be  captured."  Warned  by  this,  I  went  into 
my  wagon  and  got  out  my  best  coat  and  a  few  other  things.  Just 
then  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  crest  behind  us  and  opened  a 
heavy  fire.  There  was  a  general  "sauve  qui  pent,"  and  we 
galloped  down  the  hill.  One  man  next  to  me  was  struck,  the 
bullet  making  a  loud  whack.  We  crowded  on  the  bridge  and 
had  to  take  it  at  a -slow  pace  under  the  heavy  fire.  One  officer, 
on  a  fine,  black  horse,  thinking  the  bridge  too  slow,  took  to  the 
stream,  but  got  mired  in  it.  This  crossing  was  by  the  S.  W. 
Vaughn  house.  When  I  got  across  I  looked  back  and  saw  the 
enemy  setting  fire  to  our  wagons.  Thus  I  lost  all  of  my  treas- 
ures of  the  war,  for  which  I  had  risked  my  life  only  a  few  hours 
before. 

I  was  told  by  one  of  the  officers  at  the  War  Records  Office 
in  Washington  that  the  burning  of  those  wagons  was  much  de- 
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plored.     It  was  not  necessary,  and  many  valuable  records  and 
documents  were  lost  to  history. 

I  rode  up  the  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  Sailors  Creek,  and  came 
upon  General  Lee.  He  was  reclining  on  the  ground  and  hold- 
ing Traveller's  bridle.  He  was  entirely  alone  and  looked  worn. 
I  was  then  "dead  beat"  in  mind  and  body.  I  had  been  more 
than  forty  consecutive  hours  from  Amelia  Courthouse  in  the 
saddle,  practically  without  food  or  sleep,  while  the  reflection  that 
I  had  then  no  clothes,  no  blankets,  and  nothing  else  except  what 
I  had  on  was  oppressive. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  at  the  foot  of 
the  railroad  High  Bridge,  I  came  upon  Major  John  P.  Branch, 
of  Richmond,  encamped  there.  He  took  me  in,  and  I  spent  the 
night  there.  He  says  that  he  did  not  feed  me,  as  he  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  himself.  The  next  morning,  Friday,  April  7th,  I 
moved  on,  and  by  great  good  luck  came  upon  Packard,  who  had 
saved  some  wagons  with  a  few  necessaries  in  them,  and  I  then 
got  my  first  meal  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  moved  on  very 
slowly  all  that  day  and  night,  and  also  on  Saturday,  the  8th, 
camping  that  night  near  Appomattox  Courthouse,  near  the  place 
where  General  Lee  had  his  headquarters.  During  the  day  I  met 

Major  ,  of  Pickett's  staff,  who  spoke  of  surrender  as 

the  proper  course  at  that  time.       This  was  a  great  shock  to  me 
as  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  the  word  "surrender". 

The  next  morning,  the  fateful  April  Qth,  we  remained  station- 
ary, and  Packard  and  I  walked  up  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
While  we  were  standing  there,  General  Lee  rode  past,  attended 
by  Colonel  Marshall  and  an  orderly.  He  was  in  full  dress, 
wearing  his  sword  and  sash.  As  I  had  never  seen  him  wear 
his  sword  except  at  a  review,  I  was  struck  at  once  by  it,  and 
turned  to  Packard  and  said:  "Packard,  that  means  surrender." 
While  we  were  there  we  saw  a  Union  officer  galloping  up,  wav- 
ing a  white  handkerchief.  He  was  recognized  as  General  Custer 
by  his  long,  yellow  hair  and  the  red  neckerchief  of  his  command. 
He  rode  up  to  General  Longstreet  and  one  of  Longstreet's  staff 
waved  the  bystanders  off  so  that  I  saw,  but  could  not  hear,  the 
interview.  But  it  was  told  to  us  immediately  afterwards,  about 
as  follows :  Custer  said :  "I  demand  the  surrender  of  this  army," 
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to  which  Longstreet  replied  that  he  had  no  more  right  to  sur- 
render it  than  Custer  had  to  demand  it.  Custer  then  said  that 
Longstreet  would  be  responsible  for  the  bloodshed  to  follow. 
Longstreet  replied  that  he  could  "go  ahead  and  have  all  the 
bloodshed  that  he  wanted."  Custer  then  learned  that  General 
Lee  had  gone  to  see  General  Grant,  and  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  off.  Captain  Sommers,  our  quartermaster,  had  been  cap- 
tured, paroled,  and  recaptured  in  the  attacks  on  our  train,  and 
he  went  up  to  General  Custer  and  asked  his  status,  but  Custer 
said  impatiently,  "Oh,  I've  no  time  to  attend  to  that  now." 

General  Longstreet  mentions  this  incident,  and  Alexander 
says  of  it,  that  Longstreet  rebuffed  him  more  ^roughly  than  ap- 
pears in  Longstreet's  account  of  it. 

I  have  related  it  as  it  was  stated  at  the  time. 

Shortly  after  that  we  saw  General  Lee  coming  back,  and  a 
crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers  gathered  around  him  with  cheers. 
He  stopped  his  horse,  and,  looking  around,  said:  "Men,  we 
have  fought  the  war  together  and  I  have  done  the  best  I  could 
for  you.  You  will  all  •  be  paroled  and  go  to  your  homes  until 
exchanged."  I  was  close  to  him  and  climbed  upon  a  wagon-hub 
to  see  and  hear  distinctly.  He  said  a  few  more  words  which  I 
cannot  repeat  accurately,  but  those  which  I  record  are  engraved 
upon  my  memory.  I  looked  around  and  the  tears  were  in  many 
eyes  and  on  many  cheeks  where  they  had  never  been  brought  by 
fear. 

Words  cannot  describe  our  feelings  then.  All  of  the  struggles 
and  sacrifices  of  the  long  years  were  in  vain  and  the  future 
loomed  before  us,  dark  and  unpromising.  Even  the  fate  of 
those  who  had  not  lived  to  see  that  day  was  tnvied  then.  The 
rest  of  that  day  was  given  to  sad  reflections  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  April  loth,  we  moved  over  to  the 
grove  where  General  Lee  had  his  tent  and  pitched  a  wagon  sheet 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  his  tent,  which  was  the  only  one 
there,  as  I  remember.  All  of  the  headquarter  departments  were 
assembled  there. 

The  terms  of  the  surrender  were  then  known,  and  we  began 
to  discuss  the  future.  General  Alexander  said  that  he  was 
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going  to  try  to  go  to  Brazil,  and  I  wanted  to  go  with  him.  I 
have  an  interesting  letter  from  him  from  the  "Brandreth  House, 
N.  Y,,  April  22nd,  1865,"  telling  of  the  inability  of  getting  there 
and  asking  that  it  be  communicated  to  Latrobe,  General  Long- 
street's  A.  A.  G.,  who  also  thought  of  going.  We  could  not 
then  see  into  the  future,  but  fortune  has  been  kinder  to  General 
E.  P.  Alexander,  Colonel  Osmon  Latrobe  and  myself  than  an 
exile  to  Brazil  could  have  brought.  I  mention  this  only  to  show 
the  feeling  of  the  time. 

It  rained,  not  heavily,  but  persistently,  and  our  spirits  were 
as  gloomy  as  the  weather.  In  the  afternoon,  while  we  were 
seated  on  some  logs  over  a  smouldering  fire,  we  heard  a  clatter 
of  horse-hoofs  and  saw  General  Meade  approaching  with  some 
members  of  his  staff  and  an  escort.  General  Meade  was  taken 
into  General  Lee's  tent  and  they  talked  in  private,  while  the 
members  of  his  staff,  of  whom  I  remember  Captain  Meade,  his 
son,  joined  the  group  at  the  fire.  I  felt  quite  envious  of  Cap- 
tain Meade,  a  young  fellow  of  about  my  own  age,  well  dressed, 
well  equipped  and  well  groomed  as  he  was,  and  I  thought  of  the 
inequalities  of  our  services. 

When  General  Meade  left,  General  Lee  called  Colonel  Taylor 
into  his  tent,  and  when  he  came  out  he  told  what  the  "Old  Man" 
(as  General  Lee  was  always  called  by  those  around  him)  told 
him  of  his  talk  with  General  Meade.  I  remember  one  part  very 
well.  General  Meade  asked  him  how  many  men  he  had  before 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  when  General  Lee  told  him  he 
replied:  "I  had  more  than  five  men  to  your  one." 

Colonel  Marshall,  of  General  Lee's  staff,  had  been  a  fellow- 
student  at  the  \Yarren  Green  Academy,  Warrenton,  Ya.,  but  was 
then  a  resident  in  Baltimore,  as  I  was.  I  went  to  him  to  consult 
about  our  going  home,  and  after  a  little  talk  he  said:  "Fred 
Colston,  General  Lee  has  told  me  to  write  a  farewell  address. 
\\hat  can  I  say  to  those  people?"  I  took  this  for  a  hint,  of 
course,  and  left  him  to  write  that  well-known  address  which 
General  Lee  revised  and  issued. 

On  Tuesday,  April  loth,  we  signed  the  parole-sheets  and  our 
paroles  were  issued  to  us.  These  paroles  were  printed  for  us 
by  the  enemy,  as  they  had  a  printing  press  with  them  by  that 
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time.  As  is  well  known,  they  were  signed  for  the  Confederates 
by  their  immediate  commanding  officers,  generally  the  brigadiers 
or  colonels  of  the  regiments  or  battalions.  Mine  is  signed  "By 
command  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,  W.  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  G." 

Colonel  Taylor  signed  the  paroles  of  the  officers  at  the  head- 
quarters, but  his  own  was  signed  by  General  Lee,  as  Colonel 
Taylor  could  not  sign  for  himself.  This  was  the  only  parole  signed 
by  General  Lee  personally. 

There  was  a  fund  in  United  States  current  funds  kept  at  the 
headquarters  to  pay  scouts,  etc.,  who  had  to  go  into  the  enemy's 
lines.  This  was  divided  around,  and  I  got  enough  to  pay  my 
way  towards  home. 

The  Union  officers  were  anxious  to  buy  "Rebel  chargers/' 
and  many  an  officer  sold  his  for  enough  gold  or  greenbacks  to 
give  him  a  start,  but  I  disposed  of  my  fine  little  Nellie,  who  had 
given  me  such  good  service,  to  my  fellow-officer,  Major  A.  R.  H. 
Ranson.  Packard  and  I  went  into  General  Lee's  tent  and  bade 
him  farewell.  At  my  request,  he  wrote  his  name  and  the  date  in 
a  pocket  testament  which  had  been  given  to  me  in  June,  1863, 
by  three  charming  young  ladies  of  Richmond,  and  which  had 
been  always  with  me  since.  General  Longstreet  was  with  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  he  also  wrote  his  name  with  his  left  hand,  as  his 
right  was  still  disabled  from  his  wound  at  the  Wilderness.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  very  few  mementos  of  the  war  that  I  saved. 

The  next  morning,  Wednesday,  April  i2th,  I  started  for  Rich- 
mond, riding  an  old  horse  which  I  got  from  the  train.  I  joined 
Captain  Raleigh  T.  Daniel,  of  Richmond,  and  Sergeant  Tucker, 
of  General  A.  P.  Hill's  staff,  on  the  way,  and  we  traveled  to- 
gether. When  we  got  to  the  Appomattox  River,  we  found  that 
the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks,  owing  to  the  continued  rain, 
and  we  had  to  go  through  a  considerable  distance  with  the  water 
nearly  belly-deep  to  my  horse.  Tucker  was  on  foot,  and  I  took 
him  on  behind  me,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  flood  the  old  horse . 
groaned  and  laid  down,  and  I  was  immersed  to  my  neck  in  the 
muddy  water.  My  sweetheart's  picture  was  in  my  haversack 
and  the  muddy  stain  is  on  it  yet. 

After  getting  across,  we  found  ourselves  among-st  the  United 
States  colored  troops.    There  seemed  to  be  thousands  and  thou- 
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sands  of  them.  We  heard  that  they  were  robbing  the  Confed- 
erates passing  through  (which  proved  to  be  untrue)  and  we 
sought  the  protection  for  the  night  of  an  encampment  of  a  regi- 
ment. The  colonel  and  his  officers  were  kind  and  hospitable, 
set  up  a  tent  for  us,  dried  my  wet  clothes  and  fed  us.  They 
even  had  out  their  band  to  play  for  us.  The  regiment  was  the 
Eighth-  United  States  Colored  Troops,  and  the  colonel,  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  afterwards  the  General  Armstrong  of  the  Hampton 
Institute.  Some  years  afterwards  I  met  General  Armstrong, 
and  we  compared  recollections  of  this  night.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  paper  published  at  the  institute,  in  1892. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  to  Burkeville  Junction,  to  which 
point  the  South  Side  Railroad  had  been  rebuilt  from  Petersburg, 
abandoned  the  old  horse  and  took  the  train  to  Petersburg  and 
City  Point,  and  then  by  boat  to  Richmond.  After  a  day  or  two 
there  I  applied  for  permission  to  go  to  my  home  in  Baltimore, 
but  in  the  meantime  President  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated  and 
times  were  harder  for  the  poor  Confederates.  It  was  decided 
that  I  had  voluntarily  abandoned  my  home  and  could  not  return 
there.  In  this  "controversy  I  was  denominated  "The  so-called 
Captain  Colston,"  so  that  I  had  apparently  neither  habitation 
nor  name. 

It  was  not  until  more  than  one  month  afterwards  that  by  the 
kind  assistance  of  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  the  commander,  and 
General  N.  M.  Curtis  (of  Fort  Fisher  fame)  I  was  permitted 
to  go  home,  where  I  had  even  to  get  permission  of  the  provost 
marshal  to  have  my  picture  taken  in  my  uniform. 

Thus  ended  my  service  in  the  Confederate  Army,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  is  more  gratifying  to  me  than  that  of  anything 
else  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  my  life. 
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ROSTER  OF  THE  AMELIA  TROOP. 


Which  constituted  Company  "G,"  First  Regiment  Virginia 

Cavalry,  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  of  the 

Confederate  War. 


This  roster  was  compiled  from  memory  by  George  M.  Wilson, 
with  the  assistance  of  William  A.  Gresham,  B.  B.  Vaughan, 
James  A.  Mann,  William  R.  Wilson  and  other  members  of  the 
company.  It  was  published  twice  in  the  Amelia  County  News, 
and  corrections  and  criticisms  requested.  It  has  been  recently 
revised  and  corrected  by  Major  Charles  R.  Irving  (our  first  war 
captain),  Norvell  W.  Harris  and  Charles  M.  Harris.  It  is 
believed  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible,  after  so  many 
years. 

The  Amelia  Troop  was  organized  about  fifteen  years  prior 
to  the  war  between  the  States,  and  was  mustered  into  service 
of  the  Confederate  States  at  Ashland,  Va.,  on  the  Qth  day  of 
May,  1861,  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Lieutenant-General)  R.  S. 
Ewell.  It  was  ordered  thence  to  Winchester  and  assigned  to 
Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  First  Regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry, 
and  was  designated  Company  "G." 

This  company  participated  in  all  the  principal  battles  fought 
by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  besides  many  cavalry  en- 
gagements, from  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  to  Appomattox 
Courthouse.  The  history  of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  First 
Brigade  is  its  history,  for  it  helped  to  make  it;  and  wherever 
praise  is  bestowed  on  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  it  reflects  credit  on  Com- 
pany G,  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  companies  com- 
posing the  First  Regiment,  General  Stuart  used  to  say  he  was 
largely  indebted  for  his  military  achievements  and  promotion. 
We  should  each  and  every  one  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  having 
been  associated  with  such  a  regiment  and  with  officers  who  bore 
so  honorable  a  record. 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEN. 

Weisiger,  Samuel  S.,  captain  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
resigned  July  21,  1861. 

Irving,  Charles  R.,  promoted  captain  July  21,  1861 ;  promoted 
major  of  the  regiment  July  16,  1863. 

Gills,  J.  M.,  second  lieutenant;  promoted  first  lieutenant  July 
21,  1862,  and  held  the  office  until  the  reorganization,  in  May, 
1862. 

Gills,  Robert,  junior  second  lieutenant;  resigned  in  May,  1861. 

\Yilson,  William  R.,  elected  junior  second  lieutenant  in  May, 
1861 ;  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  regiment  in  May,  1862. 
He,  with  many  other  surgeons,  was  left  behind  after  the, Battle 
of  Sharpsburg,  to  assist  in  attending  to  the  wounded  of  both 
armies,  and  when  their  duties  were  done,  they  were  imprisoned 
in  Fort  McHenry. 

Southall,  Frank  \Y.,  elected  first  lieutenant  at  the  reorganiza- 
tion, in  May,  1862;  promoted  captain  July  16,  1863;  wounded 
in  the  Valley  Campaign  in  1864. 

Jeter,  Henry  Allen,  elected  second  lieutenant  in  May,  1862 ; 
promoted  first  lieutenant  in  July,  1863. 

Johns,  Richard  D.,  elected  junior  second  lieutenant  in  May, 
1862;  promoted  second  lieutenant  July  16,  1863;  wounded  at 
Cedar  Creek. 

Adams,  Edward  T.,  private. 

Adams,  William,  wounded  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse. 

Archer,  Adolphus,  died  in  the  service. 

Bland,  Robert  E.,  wounded  at  Haw's  Shop. 

Bland,  John,  died  in  the  service  at  Fredericksburg. 

Blanton,  James  A.,  corporal. 

Blanton,  Robert  W.,  quartermaster-sergeant  during  the  whole 
war. 

Booker,  Henry. 

Booker,  Peyton,  second  corporal;  died  in  the  service. 

Boisseau,  Watson,  lost  an  arm  at  Nance's  Shop. 

Boisseau,  John  P.,  wounded  in  the  Valley  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  wound  after  the  war. 
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Burton,   Sidney,   second   sergeant;   killed   at   Todd's   Tavern, 
near  Spotsylvania  Courthouse. 

Briggs,   George    R. 

Bridgforth,  Robert  E.,  discharged  on  account  of  disability  in 
1861. 

Carter,  Thomas. 

Carter,  Hill,  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Point  Lookout. 

Chapman,  A.  B.,  wounded  by  sabre  cut  at  Ely's  Ford. 

Clark,    Nick,    a    Marylander;    fourth    sergeant;    died    in   the 
service. 

Clark,  John. 

Cosby,  James. 

Cousins,  E.  S. 

Deppish,  E.  C.,  a  Marylander;  came  in  as  a  substitute. 

Dunnavant,   John    Phill. 

Dunnavant,  \Yilliam  R. 

Eldridge,  William  M. 

Eggleston,  William,  second  sergeant  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary,  transferred  to  artillery. 

Farley,  Frank,  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Point  Lookout. 

Featherston,  John,  over  the  military  age  and  discharged. 

Fowlkes,  Adrian,  a  model  soldier. 

Foster,  Edmund,  third  corporal ;  died  in  the  service  at  Fair- 
fax Courthouse. 

Foster,  John  Booker. 

Gills,  Miller,  put  in  a  substitute,  an  Irishman,  who  soon  de- 
serted. 

Gills,  George  Dabney,  second  corporal. 

Glenn,  Lee,  wounded  at  Winchester. 

Godsey,  William  A.,  captured  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse. 

Goode,  John  C.,  put  in  a  substitute. 

Goode,  Robert,  detailed  as  courier  for  General  Stuart. 

Gresham,  William  A.,  wounded  at  Fort  Harrison ;  captured 
and  imprisoned. 

Gresham,  Edwin. 

Haskins,  John,  elected  sheriff  of  Amelia  County. 

Harris,  Charles  M.,  wounded  at  Reams'  Station. 
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Harris,  Norvell  W.,  a  model  soldier. 

Harvie,  Charles  Irving,  transferred  to  General  Jenkins'  Staff; 
mortally  wounded  at  Cedarville  November  I2th,  and  died  at 
Winchester  November  14,  1864. 

Hargrove,  James,  wounded  at  Haw's  Shop. 

Hume,  ,  a  Marylander;  killed  while  scouting  in  Mary- 
land. 

Imboden,  J.  A.  R.,  transferred  to  General  Imboden's  Com- 
mand. 

Jackson,  Edward,  died  in  the  service. 

Jackson,  William,  mortally  wounded  at  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  elected  orderly  sergeant  at  reorganization. 

Jackson,  William  F.,  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Point  Look- 
out. 

Jenkins,  Fernando. 

Jeter,  S.  B.  (Tumpy). 

Johnson,  Jack  W '.,  wounded  at  Five  Forks. 

Johnson,  Willis  T. 

Johnson,  J.   W.    (Bose). 

Johnson,  William  Wirt,  captured,  exchanged  and  died  during 
the  war. 

Johns,  Walter,  wounded  at  Culpeper  Courthouse. 

Justis,  Luther. 

Levy,  Leopold,  detailed  in  the  Commissary  Department. 

Levy,  Sampson. 

Mann,  Lawrence,  over  the  military  age  and  discharged  in- 1861. 

Mann,  James  A.,  detailed  as  courier  for  General  Hood;  cap- 
tured. 

Mann,  William  Field,  first  sergeant  at  the  beginning;  after- 
wards sergeant  major  and  commissary  sergeant  of  the  regiment. 

Marshall,  Richard  H. 

Marshall,  Joseph  W. 

Marshall,  A.  J. 

McMahon,  E.  W.,  came  in  as  a  substitute  for  Miller  Gills. 

Meade,  W.  Z.,  transferred  to  the  Western  Army  and  killed. 

Miller,  Anderson  P.,  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Point  Look- 
out. 
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Mitteldorfer,  Marx. 
•    Motley,  Joel,  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Point  Lookout. 

Motley,  Lou. 

Motley,  Charles,  died  "in  the.  service. 

Morris,  Harry  J. 

Myers,  Herman  J.,  shot  through  the  body  near  Mt.  Sidney  in 
1864;  recovered  and  returned  to  his  command. 

Nobles,  Joseph. 

Overtoil,  James  M. 

Parrott,  James,  killed  at  Spottsylvania  Courthouse. 

Phaup,  George  W. 

Phaup,  Thomas. 

Porter,  John  E.,  substitute  for  J.  C.  Goode. 

Pride,  Thomas  B. 

Redford,  Peter,  third  sergeant  at  the  start;  captured  and  im- 
prisoned. 

Rudd,  Lawson,  a  gallant  soldier ;  killed  at  Catlett's  Station. 

Robinson,  Cass. 

Robinson,  Henry,  killed  at  Waynesboro. 

Robertson,  Booker. 

Rucker,  Harvie,  captured. 

Sanderson,  William  D. 

Sanderson,  George. 

Sanderson,  John,  killed  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse. 

Sanderson,  Thomas,  discharged. 

Sanderson,  Olin. 

Scruggs,  Joseph,  lost  his  leg  at  Spottsylvania  Courthouse. 

Schell,  Dr.  Joseph,  a  Marylander. 

Seay,  Joseph,  fourth  corporal  at  the  start ;  died  in  the  service. 

Southall,  Dr.  Joseph,  discharged  for  disability  in  1861. 

Southall,  Giles. 

Southall,   John   T.,   wounded   twice   at   Spottsylvania   Court- 
house ;  captured. 

Steger,  Roger  W.,  captured  at  Fredericksburg. 

Stringer,  Sidney,  killed  at  Front  Royal. 

Taylor,    Armistead    G.,    transferred    to    General    Robertson's 
staff. 

Taylor,  George  K, 
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Taylor,  Henry,  drowned  at  Fredericksburg. 

Thweatt,  Alfred  F. 

Tucker,  Joel,  died  during  the  war. 

Vaughan,  Frank,  killed  at  Winchester. 

Yaughan,  Benjamin  B.,  captured  at  Sailor's  Creek. 

Warriner,  Thomas. 

Wiley,  \Yilliam  F.,  first  corporal  at  the  start ;  sergeant  later. 

Wiley,  George  A. 

Willson,  Frank  C. 

Willson,  Albert  A. 

Wilson,  George  M.,  wounded  while  riding  in  column  at  Ma- 
nassas,  July  21,  1861,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  comrade's 
gun. 

Wilson,   Edward    H. 

Wingo,  Elmore  E.,  wounded  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse. 

Wilkinson,  William  S. 

Wood,  Henry,  killed  near  Mt.  Sidney,  in  November,  1864. 
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CENTENNIAL  OF  BIRTH  OF  ADMIRAL  RAPHAEL 

SEMMES,  BORN  IN  CHARLES  COUNTY,  MD., 

SEPTEMBER  27,  1809. 


Celebration  in  Honor  of  the  Confederate  Naval  Hero  Under 

the  Auspices  of  United  Confederate  Veteran  Camps, 

Baltimore,  Md,,  September  27,  1909. 


Address  by  Professor  HENRY  E.  SHEPHERD,  A.  M.,  L.L.  D.,  Gallant 

Confederate  Soldier,  1861-1865;  Southern  Musical 

Programme  by  the  Linhards. 


Contributed  to  the  Southern  Historical   Society  Papers  by  Colonel 

WIN  FIELD  PETERS,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Member,  Historical 

Committee,  and  on  Southern  School  History, 

United  Confederate  Veterans. 


Born  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  September  27,  1809,  of 
Catholic  parents,  he  lived  and  died  in  that  faith.  His  death 
occurred  August  30,  1877. 

Ancentry:  Son  of  Richard  Thompson  and  Catherine  (Middle- 
ton)  Semmes,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  the  first  American 
ancestor,  Benedict  Joseph  Semmes,  a  native  of  Normandy, 
France,  who  came  over  with  Lord  Baltimore,  A.  D.  1640. 

To  Confederate  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and  All  in  Sympathy: 

In  conformity  with  the  announcement  made  at  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Convention  and  Reunion,  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  8-10,  1909,  the  U.  C.  V.  Camps 
in  Baltimore  propose  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  United  States  Navy 
(1826-1861),  Confederate  States  Navy  (1861-1864),  and  Con- 
federate States  Army  (1864-1865),  September  27,  1909,  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  services  rendered  by  that  distinguished 
officer  to  the  cause  he  last  served  and  loved.  This  celebration 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  Isaac  R.  Trimble  Camp,  No.  1025, 
U.  C.  V.,  Baltimore,  with  the  help  of  the  other  camps,  U.  C.  V., 
and  Confederates  at  large  in  city  and  State. 
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The  achievements  of  this  great  figure  in  the  \Yar  of  1861-1865 
appeal  not  only  to  Confederates  and  our  noble,  matchless,  South- 
ern women,  but  to  all  who  admire  courage,  heroism,  daring  and 
the  struggle  of  that  resourceful  and  brave  sailor,  against  im- 
measureable  odds. 

Semmes  was  the  great  central  and  inspiring  figure  in  the  naval 
history  of  the  Confederacy.  In  his  instructive  and  thrilling  nar- 
rative embodied  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Services  Afloat" — a  book 
without  a  rival — he  tells  of  his  contests,  single-handed  and  prac- 
tically alone,  against  all  the  naval  resources  of  his  enemy ;  esti- 
mating that  every  day  the  Alabama  or  Sumter  was  at  sea  it  was 
at  the  cost  of  a  vessel  to  his  opponents.  The  dash,  resourceful- 
ness and  success  of  this  daring  leader,  who  scoured  the  seas 
with  the  enemy  everywhere  on  the  watch  to  crush  him,  stamps 
Semmes  as  a  fighter  and  genius  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  naval  leaders  of  any  time  or  country. 

Semmes  struck  blow  after  blow  upon  the  enemy's  commerce, 
inflicting  tremendous  losses,  obstructing  traffic  almost  to  the 
prohibitive  point.  Cruising  over  the  world,  he  destroyed  or 
forced  under  neutral  flags  one-half  the  enemy's  commerce. 
The  resulting  terror  in  America  startled  other-  nations,  dreading 
a  like  fate  in  time  of  war. 

Xo  more  heroic  contest  was,  perhaps,  ever  made  by  any  man 
than  that  waged  by  Semmes  for  the  Confederacy,  and  his  last 
act,  in  fighting  his  ship  until  she  sank,  off  Cherbourg,  France, 
was  characteristic  of  the  man,  who  was  always  ready  to  face 
any  danger,  and  refused  to  shrink  from  the  most  appalling  odds. 

Admiral  Semmes'  career  on  the  seas  terminated  with  the  loss 
of  his  ship,  the  Alabama,  Sunday,  June  19,  1864,  decoyed  into 
an  unfair  fight  by  a  treacherous  foe.  Throwing  his  sword  into 
the  sea,  as  he  himself  fell  therein,  he  was  rescued  by  a  sympa- 
thetic English  gentleman,  who  defied  the  threats  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  U.  S.  S.  Kearsarge. 

Undaunted  and  undismayed,  Admiral  Semmes  made  his  way 
from  foreign  soil  to  the  South,  reported  at  Richmond,  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier-General  in  command  of  the  Xaval  Artillery 
and  Coast  Defenses  of  the  Confederacy,  under  General  R.  E. 
Lee.  He  surrendered  and  was  paroled  under  General  J.  E. 
Johnston,  in  April,  1865. 
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At  the  close  of  the  struggle  (a)  Admiral  (b)  General  Semmes 
accepted  the  inevitable ;  returned  to  his  home  in  Alabama,  and— 
despite  Federal  molestations,  imprisonment  and  persecutions- 
devoted  his  energies  to  building  up  the  South,  engaging  in 
literary  pursuits  and  the  practice  of  law,  holding  a  judgeship, 
having  in  early  manhood  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  even  while  a  young  naval  officer. 

Responding  to  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Admiral 
Semmes  Centennial  Celebration,  Rear  Admiral  Winfield  S. 
Schley,  U.  S.  N.,  a  native  of  Maryland,  wrote,  September  14, 
1909: 

"Admiral  Semmes  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers 
of  the  old  navy  and  the  reputation  he  achieved  during  the  Civil 
War  ought  to  be  honored  everywhere  by  brave  men  and  gentle 
women.  As  a  Marylander  his  name  will  live  in  the  history  of 
his  State  among  her  illustrious  sons." 

Emperor  William  IT,  of  Germany,  in  1894,  said  to  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Breslau,  Germany — Mr.  Frederick  Opp : 

''Then  you  are  a  native  of  the  State  [Alabama]  that  claims 
the  great  Raphael  Semmes."  After  remaining  silent  about  half 
a  minute,  his  countenance  bearing  evidence  of  sincere  interest 
and  deep  feeling,  he  said :  "Mr.  Consul,  I  assure  you,  this  meet- 
ing is  indeed  eventful  for  me.  I  reverence  the  name  of  Semmes. 
In  my  opinion,  he  was  the  greatest  Admiral  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  every  conference  with  my  Admirals  I  counsel  them 
to  closely  read  and  study  Semmes'  'Memoirs  of  Services  Afloat.' 
I  myself  feel  constant  delight  in  reading  and  re-reading  the 
mighty  career  of  the  wonderful  'Stormy  Petrel.' '!  Mr.  Opp. 
writing  to  Chairman  Peters,  added :  "The  occasion  was  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  Emperor  William  I,  at  Breslau,  Germany, 
in  the  spring  of  1894,  at  which  were  present  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  or  their  ambassadors,  and  the  Ambassadors  and  Con- 
suls of  the  United  States,  Field  Marshals,  Admirals,  courtiers, 
civil  and  clerical  dignitaries." 

Xo  tribute  from  his  surviving  comrades  in  arms,  sailors  and 
soldiers  alike,  can  be  too  high  for  such  a  splendid  figure  as 
Raphael  Semmes.  He  represents  the  best  blood  and  type  of 
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the  Old  South — of  which  Maryland  was  an  integral  part — who 
gave  their  services  and  substance  and  lives  for  the  cause  that  by 
knowledge  and  faith  was  to  them  true  and  just.  They  have  left 
a  heritage  to  those  who  have  followed  worthy  to  be  treasured 
to  the  latest  time,  and  history  that  is  truthful  has  chronicled  their 
deeds  for  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  generations  to  fol- 
low. Their  devotion  to  their  righteous  cause,  their  self-sacrifice, 
their  valor — no  matter  what  biased  and  malevolent  critics  may 
say — are  fixed  in  the  world's  history  of  heroic  achievements, 
beyond  any  injury  from  detractors.  Their  immortality  in  fame 
is  secure. 

When  according  to  Semmes  the  meed  of  praise,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Franklin  Buchanan,  another  heroic  and  brilliant 
son  of  Maryland,  was  in  his  sphere  of  duty  in  the  United  States 
and  Confederate  States  Navies  unrivalled.  His  battle  in  Mobile 
Bay  stamps  him  the  world's  leader  among  naval  commanders,  in 
action.  His  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  remains  unrivalled,  and  in 
it  he  revolutionized  naval  warfare.  Both  engagements  were 
practically  fought  singehanded  against  tremendous  odds. 

The  civilization  of  which  Admiral  Semmes  and  his  Confed- 
erate confreres  were  exponents  had  its  birth  in  colonial  times, 
was  developed  by  Washington  and  those  who  fought  with  him. 
and  was  defended  by  Lee  and  his  followrers — paladins — in  a 
struggle,  the  greatest  in  many  respects  that  the  wrorld  has  known. 

In  those  days  of  stress,  suffering,  abnegation  and  self-expatria- 
tion, there  were  men  from  Maryland,  of  whom  their  State  is 
justly  proud:  Such  leaders  as  Semmes,  Buchanan,  Waddell, 
Hollins,  Barney  (Confederate  States  Navy),  and  Generals 
Trimble,  Elzey,  Stuart,  Johnson,  the  Winders,  Brent,  Archer, 
Tyler,  Little,  Tilghman,  Mackall ;  subordinate  officers  and  men, 
such  as  Andrews,  Archers,  (3)  Annas,  (4)  Breathed,  Booth, 
Browns,  (many)  Bonds,  (2}  Blackistones,  (2)  Briscoes,  (seve- 
ral) Carys,  (2)  Carrolls,  (2)  Colstons,  (2)  Chew,  Crane,  Dor- 
seys,  (numerous)  Dement,  Duvalls,  (several)  Davis,  Emack, 
Elder,  Freaner,  Fentons,  (2)  Gilmors,  (3)  Goldsboroughs,  (seve- 
ral) Gills,  (3)  Grogans,  (3)  Griffin,  Howards,  (many)  Her- 
berts, (several)  Hollidays,  (4)  Hoffmans,  (several)  Hevves, 
(2)  Houghs,  (2)  Hodges,  Hambleton,  Johnsons,  (many)  Jones, 
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(many)  Jenkins,  (several)  Keys,  (several)  Knox,  (2)  Latrobes, 
(3)  Lairds,  (2)  .Hurrays,  (5)  McKims,  (2)  Mackalls,  (3)  Mac- 
gills,  (3)  McNulty,  Markoe,  Morfits,  (3)  Maguires,  (3)  Nicho- 
las, Owen,  (2)  Pearre,  Post,  Pitts,  Peters,  (4)  Robertson,  Ritter, 
Rowan,  Rasin,  Smiths,  (numerous)  Snowdens,  (several)  Stu- 
arts, (3)  Symingtons,  (2)  Schwartz,  Shanks,  Sothorons,  (3) 
Sullivane,  Stewards,  (several)  Sollers,  (2)  Thomases,  (numer- 
ous) Tilghmans,  (several)  Torsch,  Whites,  (several)  War- 
fields,  (several)  Wards,  (2)  Wheelers,  (2)  Wise,  Wheatley. 
Young,  Yellott,  Zollingers,  and  a  host  of  others,  regardless  of 
rank,  among  Maryland's  (say)  22,000  enrolled  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  Army,  Navy  and  service. 

"Unheralded,  unorganized,  unarmed,"  defying  capture  and 
penalty ;  they  came,  they  fought,  they  suffered,  they  died :  For 
conscience  and  right ! 

Lee  said  to  Trimble :  "The  Marylanders  are  unrivalled  sol- 
diers." A.  P.  Hill  and  Heth  (in  1865)  said:  "Those  Maryland 
men  do  not  desert."  Munford  said :  "You  struck  the  first  blow 
in  Baltimore  and  the  last  in  Virginia."  Jackson,  Johnston  and 
Ewell  relied  upon  them  and  were  not  disappointed.  They  were 
"yours  to  count  on"  with  Stuart,  Hampton,  Fitz  Lee,  Ashby, 
Mosby,  Pelham,  et  a/.,  and  they  knew  it  and  responded  accord- 
ingly, as  did  their  prototypes  of  the  Revolution,  under  Wash- 
ington, Howard,  Gist  and  other  commanders. 

"There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet!"  wrote  the  poet-soldier, 
Randall,  following  his  "Maryland." 

What  with  authors  of  war  lyrics — inspiring,  inspiriting,  true, 
world-famed  and  ineffaceable — in  Francis  Scott  Key,  James 
Ryder  Randall  and  Dr.  John  Williamson  Palmer,  Baltimore  out- 
ranks the  world's  cities. 

As  a  national  anthem,  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  unriv- 
alled; while  "Maryland,  My  Maryland" — drastic  of  patriotic  fire 
and  arrogant  of  mettle  and  defiance — is  second  only  to  Key's 
famed  ballad;  and  Dr.  Palmer's  "Stonewall  Jackson's  Way"  best 
pictures  America's  most  brilliant,  meteorlike,  fighting,  soldier- 
saint — Illustrious  Lee's  right  arm! 

The  entertainment,  as  announced,  was  held  in  the  armory  of 
the  Xaval  Brigade,  Maryland  National  Guard. 
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The  address  by  Professor  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  on  the  career 
of  Admiral  Semmes,  was  scholarly,  classical,  edifying;  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  genius  and  a  review  of  the  achievements  of  the 
great  sailor  and  soldier.  He  dwelt  upon  the  times  and  the 
people  of  the  Old  and  New  South,  contrasting  the  civilization 
of  the  epoch  from  Washington  to  Lee  with  that  which  has  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Shepherd  was  Captain,  Company  K,  Forty-third 
North  Carolina  Infantry — an  exceptionally  gallant  soldier  and 
officer. 

The  music — both  vocal  and  instrumental — excelled  any  rendi- 
tion of  Southern  songs  and  airs  ever  heard  in  Baltimore,  and  it 
required  artistic  musicians,  such  as  the  Linhards,  to  make  it 
such  a  success. 

Aside  from  honoring  Admiral  Semmes'  memory,  the  purpose 
of  the  celebration  was  to  aid  in  a  tribute  to  the  Women  of  the 
Confederacy. 

A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  WAR. 

Statuary  group  in  bronze  for  every  Southern  city  and  county. 
The  very  best  replica  should  be  erected  in  Baltimore,  near  the 
monument  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  on  Mount 
Royal  Avenue.  Movement  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-General  C. 
Irvine  Walker,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  United 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy. 

COMMITTEE   IN   CHARGE  OF   SEMMES   CENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION. 

\Vinfield  Peters,  Col.  Q.  M.  Genl.,  Staff  of  Lieutenant-General 
C.  Irvine  Walker,  commanding  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  De- 
partment, U.  C.  V.;  Maryland  member,  Historical  Committee 
and  on  Southern  School  History,  U.  C.  V. ;  representing  Isaac 
R.  Trimble  Camp,  No.  1025.  U.  C.  V.,  Baltimore,  chairman  of 
committee. 

William  F.  Wheatley,  Lt.-Col.,  Asst.  Q.  M.  G.,  staff  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General C.  Irvine  Walker,  representing  Isaac  R.  Trimble 
Camp,  No.  1025,  U.  C.  V.,  Baltimore,  secretary  of  committee. 
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Captain  Samuel  D.  Buck  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wharton, 
representing  Franklin  Buchanan  Camp,  No.  747,  U.  C.  V.,  Bal- 
timore. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Jarrett,  Commander,  and  Charles  H.  Mettee,  Adju- 
tant, representing  James  R.  Herbert  Camp,  No.  657,  U.  C.  V., 
Baltimore. 

Major  James  \Y.  Denny  and  John  McGregor,  Esq.,  represent- 
ing Arnold  Elzey  Camp,  No.  1015,  U.  C.  V.,  Baltimore. 

With  representatives  from  U.  C.  V.  Camps  in  Annapolis,  Cum- 
berland, Frederick,  Easton,  Rockville,  Leonardtown  and  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 


ADMIRAL  RAPHAEL  SEMMES. 


A  Monograph  by  His  Son,  Captain  S.  SPENCER  SEMMES, 
Osceola,  Arkansas. 


Admiral  Raphael  Semmes  was  born  in  Charles  County,  Md., 
on  September  27,  1809,  of  Catholic  ancestry.  His  father  was 
Richard  Thompson  Semmes,  fifth  in  descent  from  the  first 
American  ancestor,  Benedict  Joseph  Semmes,  of  Normandy, 
France,  who  came  over  with  Lord  Baltimore  in  1640;  and  his 
mother  was  Catherine  Hooe  Middleton,  a  descendant  of  Arthur 
Middleton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
There  was  only  one  other  child,  Samuel  Middleton  Semmes, 
later  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Cumberland,  Md.  The  mother 
died  during  the  infancy  of  the  boys,  and  when  Raphael  was 
about  ten  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  them  almost  penniless. 
The  two  boys  were  taken  into  the  family  of  Raphael  Semmes, 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  an  uncle,  and  when  Raphael  was  about 
fifteen  years  old,  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy  by  another  uncle,  Dr.  Joseph  Benedict  Semmes, 
who,  at  the  time,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Piscataway, 
Md.  There  being,  at  that  time,  no  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
young  Semmes  was  placed  on  board  the  seventy-four-gun  train- 
ing ship  North  Carolina.  His  first  position,  on  leaving  the  train- 
ing ship,  was  with  Commodore  \Yilkes,  at  his  quarters  on  Capitol 
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Hill,  Washington,  D.  C.  Then  followed  a  three  years'  cruise  on 
the  Mediterranean ;  one  in  the  South  Sea  with  Commodore 
Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition  and  then  a  cruise  off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  around  the  Cape  to  the  East  Indies. 

All  through  these  years  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood, 
whether  on  shore  or  in  active  service,  he  assiduously  studied 
languages,  literature  and  law,  especially  international  and  marine 
law,  which  prepared  him  for  the  trying  experiences  of  later 
years  in  the  Confederate  service. 

On  May  5,  1837,  Raphael  Semmes,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  married  Anne  Elizabeth  Spencer,  the  only 
daughter  of  Oliver  Marlborough  Spencer  and  Electra  Ogden. 
Mrs.  Semmes'  grandfather,  Oliver  Spencer,  a  Revolutionary 
Colonel,  moved  from  New  Jersey  to  Cincinnati,  when  the  latter 
was  nothing  more  than  a  military  post,  and  her  father  was  the 
first  mayor  of  the  town. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  Lieutenant  Semmes  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig  Sotners,  doing  blockade  duty  off  Vera  Cruz. 
Whilst  thus  engaged  his  vessel  was  suddenly  struck  by  a  violent 
gale,  was  capsized,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  crew  drowned, 
Semmes  himself  having  been  rescued  by  a  boat's  crew  from  the 
English  ship  Endymion.  After  losing  his  vessel,  Lieutenant 
Semmes  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Marcy, 
to  proceed  to  the  City  of  Mexico  under  flag  of  truce,  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Mexican  Government  in  behalf  of  some  of  the 
members  of  his  crew  who  had  been  captured,  and  whom  the 
government  was  threatening  to  execute  as  spies.  Being  for- 
bidden by  General  Scott,  in  command  of  the  United  States 
Army,  from  proceeding  in  advance  of  the  army,  Lieutenant 
Semmes,  at  the  invitation  of  General  Worth,  became  a  member 
of  that  General's  staff  and  accompanied  the  army  throughout 
the  entire  campaign. 

In  1849  Lieutenant  Semmes  moved  from  his  old  home,  on  the 
Perdido  River,  near  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  which  place 
he  ever  afterwards  considered  his  domicil.  Having  seen  con- 
siderably more  sea  duty  than  any  other  officer  of  his  date,  he 
was  engaged  in  no  active  service  until  1856.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed lighthouse  inspector  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which 
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position  he  went,  two  years  afterwards,  to  Washington,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  a  place  much  sought  after  by 
naval  officers,  and  which  he  filled  until  his  resignation  from  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  1860,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
At  the  time  of  his  resignation  he  was  a  commander  in  the  navy. 

Upon  resigning,  he  offered  his  services  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
then  Provisional  President  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  imme- 
diately sent  North  as  a  special  agent  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing machinery,  guns  and  munitions  of  war,  in  which  undertaking 
he  was  eminently  successful. 

Returning  to  Montgomery,  Ala. — the  provisional  Capital  of 
the  Confederacy — Semmes,  now  a  commander  in  the  Confederate 
States  Navy,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lighthouse  Bureau, 
but  chafing  and  becoming  restless  at  the  inactivity  of  his  position 
and  longing  for  the  smell  of  "salt-water"  and  the  old  "sea-life," 
where  he  might  be  able  to  strike  some  effective  blows  for  the 
new-born  government  to  which  he  had  given  his  allegiance,  he 
applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  undertake  the  fitting  out 
of  a  vessel  with  the  view  of  preying  upon  the  enemy's  com- 
merce. As  the  most  likely  point  for  his  enterprise,  he  proceeded 
to  New  Orleans,  and,  after  a  diligent  search,  he  ran  across  a 
small  sea-going  packet  of  about  400  tons,  named  the  Havana, 
which  had  been  plying  between  New  Orleans  and  the  West 
Indies,  as  the  most  suitable  material  for  his  purpose.  As  his 
own  naval  constructor,  he  at  once  commenced  converting  the 
little  merchantman  into  the  best  war  vessel  practicable,  and  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties,  causing  much  vexation  and  con- 
siderable delay,  he  finally  completed  his  task,  renaming  his  minia- 
ture cruiser  the  Snmter.  When  finally  ready  for  her  mission, 
with  as  gallant  a  set  of  officers  as  ever  trod  a  ship's  deck  and 
sturdy  a  crew  as  ever  reefed  a  sail,  the  Snmter  was  dropped 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  await  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Federal  blockade.  After  a  few 
days,  perceiving  that  the  Brooklyn,  then  on  duty,  had  left  her 
anchorage,  and  was  no  longer  in  sight,  Semmes  immediately 
shipped  his  pilot,  got  up  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  made  the 
dash  for  the  open  sea.  The  Brooklyn,  which  had  merely  changed 
her  position  and  was  hidden  by  the  shore  line,  discovering  the 
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S  n  niter's  escape,  at  once  gave  chase,  and  although  the  swifter 
of  the  two  vessels,  after  a  short  time,  abandoned  the  pursuit, 
leaving  the  little  Sumter  free  to  continue  her  voyage,  as  the  first 
sea-rover  of  the  Confederacy.  This  was  on  the  3Oth  day  of  June, 
1861. 

No  sooner  did  the  Sumter  find  herself  free  upon  the  bounding 
waves  than  she  commenced  her  work  of  destruction  to  the 
enemy's  commerce — some  eighteen  merchantmen,  with  their 
valuable  cargoes,  becoming  her  prey  within  the  few  months  of 
her  Confederate  career,  from  the  time  of  her  running  the  block- 
ade, at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  up  to  the  date  of  her 
abandonment  at  Gibraltar. 

One  of  the  cleverest  feats  of  the  Sumter  was  her  escape  from 
the  Iroquois,  at  the  Island  of  Martinique.  Here  the  Iroquois 
had  kept  the  Sumtcr  under  close  vigilance  for  several  days,  de- 
termined upon  her  capture  whenever  she  should  attempt  to  put 
to  sea.  But  Captain  Semmes  was  too  shrewd  for  the  Iroquois 
commander.  Realizing  that  he  must  make  his  exit  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  be  absolutely  cut  off  from  escape  by  reinforcements 
of  the  enemy's  vessels,  Captain  Semmes  having  in  the  meantime 
obtained  information  that  a  Yankee  schooner  had  been  employed 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Sumter  and  give  warning  to  the 
Iroquois,  took  advantage  of  the  first  dark  night  for  his  dash  for 
liberty.  Accordingly,  at  gun-fire  (8  o'clock),  after  which  time 
the  Iroquois  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  port,  the  Sumtcr,  with  all  steam  on,  sped  south.  When 
she  reached  the  Yankee  schooner  the  schooner  gave  the  signals, 
as  agreed  upon,  which  Semmes,  with  his  nautical  intuition,  at 
once  read  as  saying:  "The  Sumter  is  fleeing  south."  Semines 
thereupon  extinguished  every  light  aboard,  and,  Reynard-like, 
doubled  upon  his  tracks,  rushing  north,  and,  as  the  Iroquois  was 
racing  after  him  to  the  south,  by  morning  the  two  vessels  were 
150  miles  apart. 

Captain  Semmes  having  taken  the  Sumter  into  Cadiz,  Spain, 
for  repairs — she  being  in  a  very  leaky  condition  from  having 
run  upon  a  rock  at  Maranham,  Brazil — he  was  received  very 
politely  by  the  commander  of  the  port  and  at  once  permitted  to 
go  into  dock  at  the  naval  station.  His  repairs  made,  he  returned 
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with  the  Sumter  to  Cadiz,  but  being  harrassed  by  the  commander, 
who  had,  in  the  meantime,  bten  influenced  by  the  Federal  Con- 
sul, Semmes,  in  disgust,  sailed  for  Gibraltar — capturing  a  vessel 
within  sight  of  the  harbor.     Leing  unable  to  obtain  coal  at  Gi- 
braltar, through  the  machinations  of  the  ever-vigilant  Federal 
Consul,  and  being  without  funds,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  pro- 
cured from  our  Commissioner  in  England,  which  took  about  a 
month,  the  paymaster  of  the  Sumter — Henry  Myers — was  dis- 
patched to  Tangiers,  Africa,  to  purchase  and  forward  a  cargo 
of  coal.      Upon  his  arrival  in  Tangiers,   Myers  was  arrested, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Consul,  handcuffed,  thrown  in 
jail,  where  he  was  robbed  of  his  personal  effects,  maltreated  and 
finally  transported  to  the  United   States.      The  Sumter  being 
thus  prevented  from  coaling,  and  being  watched  on  the  outside 
by  Federal  cruisers,  she  was  abandoned  by  her  commander  and 
finally   sold,   again   being   converted   into   a   merchantman,   and 
singular  to  relate,  sank  a  few  years  afterwards,  almost-  in  the 
same  spot  where  reposed  the  remains    of    her    successor — the 
Alabama — and  the  sword  of  her  former  gallant  commander. 

In  no  ways  daunted,  Semmes,  now  a  captain  in  the  Confeder- 
ate States  Navy,  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  found  that  the 
Lairds  had  nearly  completed  a  vessel  for  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, numbered  the  "290,"  and  he  was  assigned  to  I.<;r  com- 
mand when  ready  for  service. 

To  avoid  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  the  "-90"  left  Eng- 
land without  armament,  and  ostensibly  as  a  merchantman,  but, 
in  fact,  she  proceeded  to  Terceira,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Azores 
Islands,  where  she  was  joined  by  her  commander  and  his  offi- 
cers— the  crew  taking  her  out  volunteering  to  remain — and  her 
armament  and  supplies  were  placed  on  board  from  the  trans- 
ports which  had  previously  arrived.     As  soon  as  ready  for  sea, 
her  commander  had  the  Confederate  flag  run  up,  read  his  com- 
mission from  the  Confederate  Government,  announced  the  object 
of  his  mission,  called  for  volunteers  from  among  the  crew — 
nearly  all  of  whom  enlisted — and  named  the  new  Confederate 
cruiser  the  Alabama.    Thus  was  the  Alabama,  destined  to  become 
famous  the  world  over,  launched  upon  her  career  of  destruction 
to  American  commerce  and  to  teach  New  England  shipbuilders 
and  shipowners  some  of  the  costs  of  war. 
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For  nearly  two  years  the  Alabama  became  the  terror  and  the 
scourge  of  the  seas,  in  so  far  as  Federal  interests  were  concerned, 
capturing  sixty-two  merchantmen,  most  of  which,  with  their 
cargoes,  were  burned,  and  completely  paralyzing  or  destroying 
the  enemy's  commerce.  And  this,  too,  although  a  vessel  of 
not  over  200  tons  and  a  speed  not  exceeding  thirteen  knots  an 
hour  under  the  combined  forces  of  steam  and  sail,  not  only 
prevented  from  entering  "home  ports"  for  the  purposes  of  coal- 
ing, refitting  and  supplies,  by  reason  of  the  rigid  blockade  of  the 
entire  Southern  coast,  but  prevented,  as  well,  from  putting  into 
neutral  ports  by  the  numbers  and  vigilance  of  the  enemy's  cruis- 
ers and  gunboats,  more  on  the  watch  to  catch  her,  at  disadvantage, 
and  overcome  her  by  force  of  numbers  and  weight  of  metal  than 
in  protecting  their  merchant-marine  by  seeking  an  equal  enr- 
counter.  So  that  the  Alabama's  work  was  done  almost  entirely 
under  sail  and  upon  such  supplies  as  she  could  draw  upon  from 
her  captures. 

Being  in  bad  condition  from  her  long  and  laborious  cruise, 
with  the  copper  stripped  from  her  bottom,  which  was  foul  from 
barnacles,  the  Alabama  entered  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  France, 
for  much  needed  repairs,  re-fitting  and  supplies.  Three  days 
afterwards  the  Kearsage,  in  command  of  Captain  Winslow,  in 
perfect  condition,  came  from  Flushing,  England.  As  soon  as 
she  put  in  her  appearance,  Captain  Semmes,  realizing  that  he 
was  to  be  blockaded  with  the  probabilities  of  speedy  reinforce- 
ments by  the  enemy's  cruisers,  although  at  great  disadvantage, 
made  up  his  mind  to  fight  and  sent  word  to  the  captain  of  the 
Kearsage  to  that  effect.  After  patching  up  a  little  and  taking  on 
a  small  supply  of  coal,  on  Sunday  morning,  June  19,  1864,  the 
Alabama  steamed  out  of  Cherbourg,  to  engage  her  enemy,  and, 
proceeding  about  seven  miles  from  the  French  coast,  the  battle 
commenced.  When  the  captain  of  the  Alabama  concluded  to 
fight  the  Kearsage,  although  he  knew  that  she  was  considerably 
the  Alabama's  superior  in  speed  and  somewhat  her  superior  in 
size,  staunchness  of  construction  and  armament,  he  considered 
the  two  vessels  to  be  so  nearly  matched  as  not  to  be  acting  rashly 
in  offering  battle,  but  to  justify  him  in  entertaining  a  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  to  beat  his  adversary  in  a  fair  fight.  But  he 
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did  not  have  a  fair  fight.  He  thought,  as  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  he  was  engaging  a  wooden  vessel,  when,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  the  Kearsage  was  practically  an  iron-clad 
— heavy  chain  cables  having  been  strung  vertically  from  the  top 
of  her  deck  to  the  water's  edge,  which  had  been  cleverly  dis- 
guised by  a  covering  of  deal  boards,  thus  completely  protecting 
her  sides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  her  the  appearance  of  a 
wooden  vessel.  This  deception,  added  to  the  damaged  condition 
of  the  Alabama's  ammunition,  no  doubt  lost  her  the  battle,  as  it 
was  shown  by  the  ripped  and  torn  boards,  shattered  cables  and 
indentations  made  by  the  same  upon  the  sides  of  the  Kearsage 
that  the  Alabama's  shot  and  shell  failed  to  make  any  penetration 
into  the  Kearsacje's  hull.  In  a  little  over  an  hour  Captain 
Semmes,  finding  that  the  Alabama  was  sinking,  hauled  down  his 
colors,  indicative  of  surrender — notwithstanding  which,  five 
broadsides  were  afterwards  fired  by  the  enemy — and  turned  to 
the  saving  of  the  wounded  and  landsmen  who  were  unable  to 
swim  by  hurrying  them  off  in  his  few  remaining  boats;  then, 
throwing  his  sword  into  the  sea,  he  commanded  his  crew  to 
assemble  upon  the  edge  of  the  Alabama's  deck,  and  just  before 
she  made  her  final  plunge  he  gave  the  order  and  every  soul 
leaped  into  the  whirling  waters. 

Captain  Simmes  and  about  forty  of  his  crew  were  picked  up 
by  the  English  yacht  Deerhound,  owned  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and, 
thus  escaped  capture  by  being  taken  to  England.  Most  of  the 
remaining  officers  and  crew  were  rescued  by  a  couple  of  French 
fishing  boats  and  the  boats  of  the  Kearsage,  which,  after  a  tardy 
wait,  finally  came  to  their  succor.  Thus  did  the  brave,  good,  old 
ship  find  a  hero's  grave  instead  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Her  sacred  bones  lie  buried  at  the  bottom  of  that  vast 
ocean,  over  the  surface  of  which  she  once  careered  so  gracefully, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  her  foe's  merchant-marine,  where 
her  requiem  will  forever  be  sung  by  the  embracing  waves,  an 
example  to  all  nations  and  all  generations  to  come,  of  what  one 
little  craft,  commanded  by  genius,  probity  and  bravery,  can  ac- 
complish, when  pitted  even  against  a  powerful  nation. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and,  at  the  same  time,  dramatic  cap- 
tures of  the  Alabama  was  that  of  the  Vanderbilt  "Liner,"  plying 
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between  New  York  and  Aspinwall.  The  Alabama  was  lying  in 
wait  for  a  homeward  bound  vessel  of  the  same  "Line,"  in  hopes, 
by  her  seizure,  of  being  able  to  replenish  her  exhausted  treasury 
from  the  gold  bullion  which  usually  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
cargo,  and  it  was  a  disappointment,  when,  instead  of  meeting  up 
with  a  homeward  bound  vessel,  the  Ariel,  outward  bound,  came 
in  sight.  This  "Leviathan  of  the  deep"  presented  a  beautiful 
picture  as  she  "lay  to"  upon  the  placid  waters,  under  the  guns 
of  the  Alabama,  with  flags  flying  and  the  gay  apparel  of  pas- 
sengers which  crowded  her  decks,  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

The  Ariel's  owner — Commodore  Vanderbilt — had  been  very 
aggressive  and  active  in  the  effort  to  capture  or  destroy  the 
Alabama,  fitting  out,  at  his  own  expense,  a  cruiser  for  that  ex- 
press purpose.  And  Captain  Semmes  was  therefore  itching  to 
burn  her,  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Ariel  had  on  board  upwards  of  a  thousand  pas- 
sengers, of  whom  he  could  make  no  disposition.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  the  Ariel  was  bonded  and  permitted  to  go  rejoicing 
upon  her  voyage. 

When  the  Ariel  was  "hove  to,"  her  passengers  believing  that 
they  had  verily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  "Pirate,"  commenced 
hiding  their  valuables,  and  were  in  a  great  state  of  alarm.  But, 
upon  the  handsome  young  Confederate  officer,  who  boarded  the 
Ariel,  assuring  the  passengers  that  the  Alabama  was  not  making 
war  upon  women  and  children  and  private  property,  and  that, 
therefore,  none  of  their  effects  would  be  molested,  they  soon 
became  pacified  and  even  friendly,  resulting  in  the  young  officer 
returning  to  the  Alabama,  shorn  of  all  the  brass  buttons  and  gold 
lace  from  his  uniform,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
ladies  as  souvenirs  of  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  foes  Captain  Semmes  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  irrepressible  Federal  Consul,  to  be  met 
with  at  every  point,  constantly  on  the  alert  and  active  in  throw- 
ing every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  coaling  and  provisioning 
his  vessels,  when  entering  neutral  ports.  Most  of  these  fellows 
were  men  of  small  mental  calibre,  whose  only  code  of  principle 
and  honor  was  Yankee  cunning  and  zeal  in  truckling  to  their- 
Boss,"  and  who,  often,  did  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to  under- 
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handed  and  unscrupulous  means  in  carrying  on  their  incessant 
warfare. 

As  an  instance  of  their  malignant  and  petty  persecution,  noth- 
ing was  more  contemptible  than  the  enticing  away  of  Captain 
Semmes'  cabin-boy.  When  ready  to  leave  New  Orleans  with  the 
Slimier,  Captain  Semmes'  relative — the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Semmes 
—insisted  upon  his  taking  with  him  as  his  cabin-boy  his  negro 
diningroom  servant — Ned — who  had  been  raised  in  the  family. 
Whilst  lying  in  one  of  the  Brazilian  ports,  Ned  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  market  every  morning  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
Captain's  table.  One  morning  the  basket,  with  its  contents,  came 
on  board,  but  without  Ned.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
the  Consul,  by  making  the  most  dazzling  promises,  had  persuaded 
Ned  not  to  return.  As  soon  as  Captain  Semmes  left  port  this 
poor,  illiterate  negro  was  abandoned  by  his  rascally  friend — the 
Consul — and  left  among  utter  strangers  and  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  home,  penniless  and  to  his  own  resources.  The 
duped  boy  finally  worked  his  way  back  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  where  he  was  raised,  and  shortly  after- 
wards died  in  a  hovel  from  disease  brought  about  by  absolute 
want. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Alabama,  Captain  Semmes,  having  first 
taken  a  much-needed  vacation  and  rest,  returned  home — running 
the  blockade  in  a  little  New  England  schooner,  which  landed  him 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  in  a  little  town  called 
Bagdad.  From  there  he  worked  his  way  overland  to  Mobile, 
Ala.  Here  he  spent  a  few  days  with  his  family,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  four  years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Richmond,  where, 
upon  reporting  to  Mr.  Mallory,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  James  River  Fleet,  with  the  rank 
of  Vice-Admiral.  In  the  hurry  of  evacuating  Richmond,  no 
orders  were  given  to  Admiral  Semmes  and  no  provision  made 
for  his  leaving.  But  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  left 
behind  he  blew  up  his  fleet,  organized  his  officers  and  crews  into 
a  brigade,  marched  them  to  the  railroad  depot  in  Richmond,  Va., 
where  he  found  an  old,  dismantled  engine  which  he  soon  had 
sufficiently  repaired  to  pull  a  train  of  cars,  upon  which  he 
loaded  his  men,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  leave  the  city.  He 
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joined  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army  in  North  Carolina 
with  the  conferred  rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate 
States  Army.  And,  shortly  afterwards,  was  surrendered  to 
General  Sherman,  as  part  of  that  army,  he  having  taken  the 
precaution  of  having  his  parole  describe  him,  both  as  an  Admiral 
in  the  Confederate  States  Navy  and  a  Brigadier-General  in  the 
Confederate  States  Army. 

In  his  career  with  the  Sumter  and  Alabama,  not  only  did  Ad- 
miral Semmes  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  the  enemy  the  great- 
est damage  possible  in  the  least  time,  wholly  within  the  require- 
ments and  rules  of  legitimate  warfare,  but  he  showed  himself 
the  true,  chivalrous  naval  officer,  the  unexcelled  disciplinarian, 
the  learned  international  lawyer,  the  man  of  the  most  scrupulous 
probity  and  the  modest,  unassuming  gentleman.  He  was  ever 
kind  and  courteous  to  his  officers,  upon  whom  he  looked  as  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and,  although  dealing  with  crews  made  up 
of  almost  every  nationality  except  Americans — many  of  whom 
were  tough  subjects — he  kept  them  under  thorough  control,  not 
by  means  of  curses  and  blowrs,  but  through  the  magnetism  of  his 
force  of  character,  and  doing  everything  possible  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  health  and  comfort,  so  that  harmony  and  mutual 
confidence  prevailed  between  officers  and  men. 

In  the  condemnation  and  destruction  of  his  prizes,  he  never 
made  a  single  mistake,  although  many  of  them  had  endeavored 
to  disguise  their  nationality  by  sailing  under  false  papers,  which 
described  them  as  neutrals. 

He  never  permitted  the  molestation  of  the  private  effects  of 
any  of  the  officers,  crews  or  passengers  of  his  captive  vessels 
nor  treated  them  otherwise  than  with  kindness  and  respect.  And 
he  prohibited  the  appropriation  by  his  officers  and  men  of  even 
as  much  as  a  box  of  cigars  or  pair  of  gloves  from  the  cargoes  of 
his  prizes.  Whatever  was  suitable  and  necessary  for  the  supply- 
ing of  his  vessels  was  turned  over-  to  the  purser,  issued  out  by 
him,  as  Confederate  property,  and  as  such  accounted  for  to  the 
government.  His  care  for  those  under  his  control  was  un- 
bounded. First  and  last  he  had  as  many  as  500  men  under  his 
command  of  the  two  vessels— the  Sumier  and  Alabama— and  as 
many  as  2,000  prisoners  were  confined  for  shorter  or  longer 
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periods  on  board  of  the  two  ships,  and  yet  he  never  lost  a  single 
man  by  disease. 

After  the  war  Admiral  Semmes  returned  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
which  place  he  ever  afterwards  made  his  home,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law,  but  early  in  December,  1865,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon.  Gideon  H.  Wells, 
the  Admiral  was  arrested  by  a  sergeant  and  file  of  marines  and 
taken,  a  prisoner,  to  Washington,  where  he  was  incarcerated 
four  months,  although  at  the  time  he  had  a  regular  parole  from 
General  Sherman,  as  one  of  the  prisoners  of  war  surrendered 
by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  During  Admiral  Semmes'  cap- 
tivity, every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  sufficient  incriminating 
evidence  against  him  of  cruelty  to  warrant  bringing  him  to  trial 
before  a  military  commission.  But  in  every  instance  in  which 
letters  had  been  written  to  shipowners  and  ship  captains,  in  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  this  evidence,  the  reply,  substantially,  was 
that,  "whilst  Admiral  Semmes  had  destroyed  their  property,  yet 
never  had  he  committed  a  single  act  of  cruelty  or  exceeded  the 
strict  rules  of  war  in  any  of  his  captures." 

After  being  released,  Admiral  Semmes  returned  to  Mobile, 
where  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
Probate  Court — the  most  lucrative  position  in  the  State,  which 
he  was  prevented  from  filling  by  United  States  Military  rule,  as 
an  unamnestied  "Rebel."  He  was  then  invited  to  become  the 
editor  of  the  Bulletin,  a  daily  paper  published  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
After  he  had  filled  this  position  a  few  months,  Andrew  Johnson, 
then  President,  caused  a  controlling  interest  in  the  paper  to  be 
purchased  by  partisans,  who  ousted  the  Admiral  from  position 
of  editor. 

After  this  venture,  the  Admiral  again  returned  to  Mobile  and 
renewed  the  practice  of  law  in  connection  with  his  second  son — 
John  Oliver  Semmes — which  he  pursued  until  his  death. 

Whilst  entertaining  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  cause  of  the  South  and  having  done  his  whole  duty 
in  behalf  of  that  cause,  when  the  catastrophe  came  he  accepted 
the  result  with  the  utmost  philosophy  and  went  to  work  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  bring  about  good  feeling  and  har- 
mony, and  this  notwithstanding  the  animosity  with  which  he 
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was  pursued  and  hounded  down  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Gideon  H. 
Wells  and  their  satelites  and  every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  efforts  to  make  a  quiet  and  comfortable  support  for  his 
family. 

\Yhilst  Admiral  Semmes  was  stern  and  unyielding  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  he  was,  in  his  family  and  among  his  friends, 
gentleness  itself.  No  one  could  better  express  that  side  of  his 
character  than  to  give  the  following  words  of  a  kinsman — the 
late  E>.  J.  Semmes,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee/  who  knew  him 
through  his  entire  life:  "The  dearest  love  of  my  boyhood,  the 
highest  esteem  of  my  manhood  belong  to  this  great  and  good 
man,  made  truly  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  God." 

But  Admiral  Semmes  was  not  only  a  good  sailor — he  was  a 
learned  scholar  of  distinguished  attainments ;  he  was  historian 
and  statesman ;  more  than  this,  he  was  a  profound  lawyer,  as  an 
expounder  of  international  law,  in  controversy  with  dignitaries 
and  premiers  of  every  nationality.  He  measured  up  to  that 
intricate  branch  of  jurisprudence,  as  familiar  with  it  as  Vattel 
himself,  while,  as  a  learned  constitutional  lawyer,  in  his  exhaus- 
tive argument  in  justification  of  the  South,  he  ranked  by  the  side 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens ;  with  Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  his  great  work, 
entitled  "Is  Davis  a  Traitor?";  writh  Jefferson  Davis  himself, 
and  with  the  great  Carolinian,  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  was  a 
patriot,  he  lived,  fought  and  suffered  for  his  county,  and,  above 
all,  he  was  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Admiral  Semmes'  private  life  was  as  pure  and  spotless  as  his 
public  life  was  heroic.  Xo  one  meeting,  on  our  thoroughfares 
or  in  the  forum  of  our  courts,  the  blythe,  erect,  but  modest,  form 
of  the  practicing  attorney  would  for  one  moment  have  suspected 
that  there  stood  before  him  the  renowned  and  redoubtable  "Sea 
King,"  whose  daring  deeds  are  written  in  imperishable  letters 
upon  every  known  continent. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  his  memory  to  omit  mentioning 
that,  besides  his  deep  legal  lore,  and  those  attainments  which 
make  him  the  peer  of  the  most  distinguished  and  scientific  men 
of  our  country,  Admiral  Semmes  ranks  high  as  a  writer,  and 
that  his  last  work,  "Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore," 
published  a  few  years  after  the  war,  is  as  brilliant  in  style  as  it  is 
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profound  in  thought ;  the  introduction,  purporting  to  be  a  synop- 
sis of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  late  Civil  War,  being  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  constituional  arguments  that  ever  emanated 
from  a  statesman's  pen. 

His  death  was  a  fitting  close  of  his  well-spent  and  glorious 
life.  A  few  days'  disease  having  admonished  him  that  death 
was  inevitable,  he  calmly  prepared  to  meet  it  as  he  had  met  other 
overpowering  foes.  His  worldly  goods  being  few,  demanded 
but  little  of  his  time ;  to  a  noble,  loving,  devoted  wife ;  to  children 
whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  he  had  no  other  inheritance  to  bestow 
but  his  own  proud  name,  the  souvenir  of  his  virtues,  the  example 
of  his  patriotism.  This  done,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  that 
higher  kingdom,  to  which  all  aspire  who  have  performed  on 
earth  their  duty  to  God  and  man.  A  dutiful,  obedient  child  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  he  received  at  the  hands  of  her  worthy 
ministers  all  the  sacraments  with  which  she  tenderly  speeds  the 
soul  to  the  eternal  abode.  And  it  was,  surrounded  by  a  desolate 
family,  and  his  hand  clasped  in  the  hands  of  a  fatherly  priest, 
that  he  gave  up  to  his  A^aker  that  great  and  noble  soul  which 
never  knew  any  other  fear  than  that  of  doing  wrong. 

To-day,  in  the  narrow  confines  of  an  humble  grave,  on  the 
green  banks  of  a  little  tranquil  brook,  to  which  Bienville's  brother 
gave  his  own  name,  in  the  retired  and  calm  retreat  of  the  Mobile 
Catholic  graveyard,  the  remains  of  one  so  much  loved  by  his 
country,  so  much  feared  by  her  enemies,  now  gently  rests  with 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  monument  to  mark  his  last  place  of 
repose. 

When  Attila's  soldiers  were  incising  their  eyes  with  their 
swords  that  they  might  weep  over  him  with  men's  blood  and  not 
with  women's  tears;  when  Napoleon's  soldiers  were  hiding  his 
grave,  "Sur  un  rocher  battu  par  la  vague  plaintive" ;  when 

"Kings  in  dusky  darkness  hid 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid," 

the  memory  of  Raphael  Semmes  will  find  in  the  pages  of  history 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  "a  monument  more  durable 
than  iron  or  marble  ever  raised  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain." 
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RESTORATION    OF    THE    NAME    OF   JEFFERSON 

DAVIS  TO  THE  CABIN  JOHN  BRIDGE, 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 


Being  an  Official  Correspondence  Leading  to  This 
Restoration. 


Reprinted  from  the  Publication  by  the  CONFEDERATED  SOUTHERN 
MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  relate  officially,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  history  of  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  Cabin  John  Bridge,  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia^ 
a  page  of  American  history  restored  to  its  rightful  place. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Union  Arch,  better  known  as  the  Cabin  John 
Bridge,  the  Aqueduct  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  following  facts 
are  given: 

On  April  21,  1852,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  took  the 
initiatory  steps  to  supply  Washington  and  Georgetown  with  good 
water^  by  appropriating  $5,000  for  surveys,  &c.  Later  successive 
appropriations  were  made  as  follows:  1853,  $100,000;  1855, 
$250,000;  1856,  $250,000;  1857,  $1,000,000;  1858,  $800,000 ;  1859, 
no  appropriations,  but  a  law  passed  for  the  care  of  the  aqueduct ; 
1860,  $500,000;  1863  the  masonry  engineering  was  practically 
completed.  The  chief  engineer  was  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  with 
Charles  T.  Curtis  as  general  superintendent  and  inspector.  Much 
of  the  detail  of  the  plans  and  drawing  was  by  Alfred  L.  Rives, 
of  Virginia. 

The  measurements,  including  the  abutments,  are:  Over  all 
length,  450  feet;  single  span,  220  feet;  rise,  57.26  feet;  at  the 
crown,  thick  4.2  feet;  brick  conduit,  9  feet  diameter;  and  road- 
way about  100  feet  above  the  ravine.  Materials :  Abutments, 
of  gneiss  from  Maryland ;  rubble  arch  and  spandrels,  of  Seneca 
sandstone ;  and  the  stone  arch,  or  ring  of  granite,  from  Quincy, 
Mass. 
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The  first  work  on  the  bridge  proper  began  in  1857,  while  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  Secretary  of  War.  As  the  construction  of 
this  enormous  undertaking  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  War 
Department,  his  name  was  cut  on  the  tablet  in  the  western  end 
of  the  bridge. 

The  War  between  the  States  was  declared  1861.  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  member  of  Congress,  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
South,  where  he  was  made  President  of  the  new  government — 
the  Confederate  States  of  America — and  was  the  only  President 
during  the  existence  of  that  government,  1861  to  1865. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  incident  to  war,  on  June  18,  1862,  Con- 
gress transferred  the  work  of  construction  of  the  bridge  from 
the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  of 
which  Caleb  B.  Smith  was  secretary,  with  William  R.  Hutton 
as  chief  engineer.  Feeling  ran  high  in  Washington  against 
Jefferson  Davis  for  casting  his  lot  in  war  with  his  own  people, 
the  Confederates,  and  in  1862  his  name  disappeared  from  the 
tablet  in  the  Cabin  John  Bridge. 

In  1892,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  Confederate  War,  the 
former  chief  engineer  of  the  bridge — General  M.  C.  Meigs — 
died.  At  once  rumor  renewed  the  old  story  to  the  effect  that  he 
(General  Meigs)  had  ordered  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
erased  from  the  bridge.  On  September  8th  of  that  year  (1892) 
a  card  was  published  in  Washington  (D.  C.)  newspapers  by 
William  R.  Hutton,  chief  engineer  of  the  bridge  in  1862  (the 
year  the  name  was  erased),  when  the  construction  was  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior — a  card  stating  that  when  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  first  order  given  him '(Hutton)  by  Caleb  B. 
Smith  was  to  erase  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Chief  En- 
gineer Hutton  continues:  "Not  taking  seriously  the  Secretary's 
remarks,  I  did  nothing  in  the  matter."  He  further  states  that  a 
week  later  the  contractor,  Robert  Mclntyre,  "arrived  to  resume 
work  on  the  bridge";  the  Secretary  gave  Mclntyre  the  order, 
and  that  Mclntyre's  "first  work  was  to  remove  Mr.  Davis' 
name." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  clear  statement  of  Chief  Engineer  Hutton 
as  the  final  explanation  of  this  unfortunate  act  will  be  accepted 
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by  all.      His  personal  part  in  the  matter  should  be  satisfactory 
as  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

In  1867  the  supervision  of  the  aqueduct  was  transferred  back 
to  the  War  Department  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
On  February  16,  1909,  President  Roosevelt  ordered  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  restored  to  the  Cabin  John  Bridge  by  the 
War  Department.  Four  days  later,  February  20,  1909,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Luke  E.  Wright,  repeated  this  order 
to  his  chief  of  engineers.  On  May  14,  1909,  the  last  letter — S — 
of  Mr.  Davis'  name  was  carved.  The  entire  face  of  the  tablet 
was  "resurfaced,"  without  removing  it  from  its  position,  and 
the  original  inscription,  including  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
recarved. 

For  many  of  the  above  facts,  I  am  indebted  to  an  article  in 
the  "Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society,"  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  S.  Curtis,  vol.  2,  1899,  page  293,  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  article  is  full  of  interesting  and  most  instructive 
information.  It  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  liberal  number  of 
handsome  illustrations  -of  the  progressive  stages  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

Richmond  is  selected  as  the  city  of  publication,  because  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  occupying  his  official  residence,  as  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  in  this  city  in  1862,  when  his  name  was 
erased  from  the  bridge. 

At  no  time  did.  any  ceremony  attend  the  work  of  restoration. 
But  thousands  went  to  watch  the  single  stone-cutter  at  work, 
and  to  listen  quietly  while  his  ringing  blows  sang  out  the  glad 
news.  Among  them  were  young  girls  from  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  other  States.  Some  of  them 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  climb  the  scaffold,  and  the  good-natured 
stone-cutter  allowed  it.  When  one  would  'designate  the  exact 
bit  of  stone  she  wanted,  he  would  chisel  the  tiny  chip  into  her 
uplifted  hand,  to  be  carried  away  a  treasure. 

When  the  restoration  was  completed,  it  passed  silently  into 
the  records  of  a  great  nation. 

MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 
Editor  and  Publication  Committee. 
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CABIN   JOHN    BRIDGE    COMMITTEE   APPOINTED 

BY  THE  CONFEDERATED  SOUTHERN 

MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION,  1907. 

The  following  persons  have  been  requested  to  serve  on  the 
"Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee,  and  have  accepted  :* 

Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  M.  C,  from  Louisiana,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  S.  D.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  Columbus, 

Miss. 

Mr.  John  W.  Apperson,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.   S.  C.  V., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  George  Henderson,  President-General  U.  D.  C., 
Greenwood,  Miss. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Holmes,  President,  Jefferson  Davis  Monument 
Association,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  Secretary,  Confederate   Memorial 
Literary  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Gray,  Acting  President,  Confederate  Memorial 
Literary  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 

Miss  K.  C.   Stiles,  Regent  of  Georgia    Room,    Confederate 
Museum,  Richmond,  Va. — declined. 

Miss  M.  B.  Poppenheim,  Ladies'  Memorial  Association,  Char- 
leston, S.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  President,  C.  S.  M.  A.,  chairman,  1207 
Jackson  Avenue,  New  Orleans. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

MRS.  GEO.  A.  WILLIAMS,  President. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

*[Editor's  Note. — At  the  expiration  (November,  1907,)  of  her  term  as 
President-General  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  Mrs.  Henderson  retired  from  the  Cabin 
John  Bridge  Committee,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  incoming  President- 
General  of  the  U.  D.  G.,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone.  March,  1908,  the  Hon.  Murphy 
J.  Foster,  of  Louisiana,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  to 
succeed  Mr.  Adolph  Meyer,  deceased.  1908,  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  U.  C.  V.,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  to 
succeed  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief,  deceased.] 
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Upon  the  return  of  Mrs.  Behan  from  the  Richmond  Conven- 
tion of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  to  New  Orleans,  she  had  a  personal  inter- 
view, with  the  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  member  of  Congress  from 
Louisiana,  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis, 
and  at  this  conference  he  accepted  the  position  of  official  repre- 
sentative from  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  to  the  United  States  Government. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Meyer  went  to  Washington  he  brought  the  matter 
at  once  to  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of 
War. 

1907.     Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Convention  of  the 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 

Held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  June,  1907. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  Mrs.  Behan  spoke  of  the 
"History  of  the  Memorial  Associations  of  the  South,"  which, 
she  said,  she  would  like  to  recommend,  saying  that  "it  was  the 
only  compendium  of  the  work  of  the  Women  of  "the  Confederacy, 
1861-65,  and  that  every  library  should  contain  a  copy."  Mrs. 
Behan  stated  that  the  copies  on  hand  would  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument,  to  be  erected  in  New 
Orleans,  and  that  the  corner-stone  of  said  monument  would  be 
laid  on  June  3,  1908.  She  also  said  that  there  was  another  sub- 
ject which  she  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  it  might  be  discussed  and  acted  upon  if  agreeable 
to  the  members,  and  said: 

Ladies,  it  is  this :  As  you  are  aware  there  is,  in  Washington, 
D  C.,  or  just  outside  of  the  city,  the  Washington  Aqueduct, 
known  as  'Cabin  John  Bridge.'  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  engi- 
neering skill,  and  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Davis  while  he  was  Secretary  of  War — 1853-1857 — and  his  name 
was  inscribed  on  the  keystone  of  the  bridge.  -  In  1862,  his  name 
was  ordered  cut  off  by  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  South  look  upon 
this  as  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  think  the  name 
should  be  restored. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  take  some  action 
on  this  matter,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  succeed  in  having  the 
name  restored  on  or  before  June  3,  1908." 
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A  motion  was  then  offered  by  Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  dele- 
gate from  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. : 

"I  move  that,  in  order  that  the  true  and  accurate  history  of  the 
construction  of  the  \Yashington  Aqueduct,  familiarly  known  as 
'Cabin  John  Bridge,'  may  be  preserved  to  posterity,  and  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  done  the  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who, 
as  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
President  of  the  United  States,  supervised  the  construction  of 
this  most  inspiring  and  wonderful  structure, 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  we,  the  Confederated  Southern  Memo- 
rial Association,  in  convention  assembled,  in  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond, Va,  on  this,  the  first  day  of  June,  1907,  do  request  the 
United  States  Government  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
restored  to  the  place  on  'Cabin  John  Bridge,'  from  which  it  was 
removed  during  the  war." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Robert  Emory  Parke,  of 
Georgia.  It  was  then  open  for  discussion.  One  lady  thought 
that  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  cause  were  more  conspicuous  by  the 
absence  of  his  name,  because  it  showed  the  petty  spite  of  those 
who  had  ordered  it  cut  off.  The  majority,  howrever,  were  in 
favor  of  making  an  effort  to  have  the  najne  restored. 

Among  the  honored  guests  were  Mrs.  J.  Addison  Hayes,  the 
only  surviving  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis.  After  numerous 
and  repeated  requests  from  the  members  that  she  express  her 
opinion  upon  the  question,  she  very  modestly  and  with  great 
feeling  said :  "My  father  considered  the  erasure  of  his  name  a 
great  indignity,  and  felt  that  it  was  done  with  a  view  of  eliminat- 
ing from  history  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge;  that  he  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  piece  of  engi- 
neering and  had  given  it  his  closest  attention.  It  was  his  wish, 
and  also  the  wish  of  my  dear  mother,  that  the  name  should  be 
restored  in  justice  to  his  memory." 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Convention  called  to  order. 
The  President  asked  Mrs.  Chieves,  the  Vice-President  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  to  take  the  Chair.  Mrs.  Behan  moved  that  the  "Cabin 
John  Bridge"  resolution  be  taken  from  the  table.  Motion  car- 
ried. Mrs.  Behan  said  that  she  felt  convinced  that  if  we  made 
the  request  referred  to  in  the  motion,  that  we  would  be  successful ; 
that  this  was  an  era  of  peace ;  that  time,  with  its  healing  influ- 
ence, had  softened  much  of  the  bitter  feeling  that  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  war;  that  sectional  prejudice  is  fast  dying  out;  that 
the  men  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South  had  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  defence  of  our  common  country,  against  a  foreign 
foe ;  that  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  more  prominently 
before  the  public  as  time  rolls  on,  it  is  received  with  more 
respectful  consideration  by  the  people  of  the  North,  his  actions 
are  judged  less  severely,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
this  request  will  be  granted.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  we 
amend  the  former  motion  by  adding  after  "the  war,"  and  "that 
we  invite  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  all  other  Con- 
federate associations  to  unite  with  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  in  its  effort  to  have  this  patriotic  and  his- 
torical purpose  accomplished  on  or  before  June  3,  1908."  The 
amendment  was  carried,  and  the  motion,  as  amended,  was  then 
read  by  the  secretary,  seconded  by  Miss  M.  B.  Poppenheim,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Recommended  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  to  present 
this  matter  to  the  proper  official,  and  that  the  Confederate  organi- 
zation make  an  effort  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  re- 
stored on  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  before  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Davis'  birth. 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  June  18,  1907. 
MRS.  \Y.  J.  BI-MAX,  Pres.  C.  S.  M.  A.,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Belian, — Your  letter  of  June  15,  1907,  inviting 
me  to  serve  on  your  Cabin  John  Bridge  Committee  received. 

I  accept  with  pleasure,  esteeming  it  a  high  honor  to  serve  in 
such  capacity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

VIRGINIA  MORGAN  ROBINSON. 
(Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson.) 
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MONTEAGLE,  TENN.,  July  2Q,   1907. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

Your  letter  of  July  22nd,  forwarded  from  Greenwood  on  July 
25th,  reached  me  Saturday.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  what  I 
can  toward  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  resolutions  you  en- 
close. *  *  *  I  shall  hold  myself  ready  to  do  my  part  of  any 
work  which  the  committee  shall  decide  on  as  furthering  our 
object.  My  address,  until  August  8th,  will  be  here,  care  Mrs. 
Carre,  and  I  will  send  you  my  address  from  time  to  time  as  it  is 
changed  until  I  return  to  Greenwood,  October  ist. 
With  the  friendliest  greetings,  I  am, 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

LIZZIE  GEORGE  HENDERSON, 
Prest.  Genl,  U.  D.  C. 


GREENWOOD,  Miss.,  December   10,   1907. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

I  am  just  remembering  that  I  have  neglected  to  write  and 
resign  my  position  on  the  committee  for  getting  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  replaced  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge."  The  cause  of 
resignation  of  course  being  that  I  am  no  longer  Pres.-Genl. 
U.  D.  C.  Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

LIZZIE  GEORGE  HENDERSON. 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  1008  Park  Avenue, 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  :  September  9,  1907. 

I  am  just  home  from  my  summer  outing,  where  your  letter 
was  forwarded  me  and  it  became  misplaced,  which  must  be  my 
excuse  for  not  replying  before.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  serve 
on  the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  Pres.  Davis'  name  on 
"Cabin  John  Bridge,"  and  trust  sincerely  that  our  united  efforts 
may  be  of  some  avail. 

Hoping  you  have  been  well  since  I  saw  you  last,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely, 

SALLIE  P.  GRAY, 
(Mrs.  Alfred  Gray.) 
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GALVESTON,  TEXAS,  1421  Avenue  E, 

January  3,  1908. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

Since  we  met,  the  Old  Year,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  has 
passed  to  the  great  volume  of  departed  years,  and  the  "New"  has 
dawned  with  its  unwritten  treasury ;  I  trust  that  it  will  pour  into 
your  lap  only  the  good  things  of  life,  thus  making  each  of  its 
days  bright  for  you.  Your  letter  came  on  the  first  and  found 
that  I  was  absent  in  Houston,  where  I  had  been  called  to  the 
burial  of  Mrs.  Abson  Jones,  the  widow  of  the  last  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas.  *  *  *  But  to  the  subject  of  your 
letter — and  in  reply  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  committee  which  will  endeavor  to  have  Mr.  Davis'  name 
restored  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge/'  and  I  was  sorry  to  have  missed 
the  discussion  of  that  matter  last  spring  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  in  Richmond. 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  and  I  were  invited  out  to  luncheon  and  were 
late  in  getting  back  to  the  meeting,  when  we  found  that  it  had 
been  brought  up  and  the  resolution  passed  to  take  up  this  matter 
and  try  to  bring  about  such  restoration.  In  the  interest  of  truth- 
ful history,  this  should  be  done ;  and  in  any  way  that  I  can  assist 
this  devoutly-wished  consummation  I  am  at  your  service,  and  I 
do  hope  that  this  may  be  accomplished  in  this  centennial  year  of 
President  Davis'  birth,  and  that  by  June  3d  it  will  be  restored. 
With  much  appreciation  of  your  appointment,  and  many  thanks 
for  your  good  wishes  and  gracious  words,  believe  me, 

Cordially  your  friend, 

CORNELIA  BRANCH  STONE. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  J.  BEHAN,  President  Confederated  Southern  Me- 
morial Association: 

My  Dear  Madam, — It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  serve 
you  upon  a  committee  to  secure  the  restoration  to  the  Washing- 
ton Aqueduct  or  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  of  the  inscription  placed 
upon  the  original  structure  while  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
Secretary  of  \Var. 
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Since  the  inscription  was  obliterated  by  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  it  would  seem  it  could  be  replaced  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  appeal  be  made  by  the  Congressman 
of  Louisiana  and  any  other  appropriate  States.  Thanking  you 
for  the  honor  conferred,  believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully, 

NELLIE  HOTCHKISS  HOLMES. 

(Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Holmes), 
President  Jefferson  Dams  Monument  Association,  U.  D.  C. 

[When  Mr.  Adolph  Meyer  visited  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  in 
June,  1907,  to  examine  the  tablet  for  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association,  he  had  a  photograph  taken  of  it,  that 
aroused  speculation,  as  to  his  object.  The  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  he  represented  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  the  Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association. 
And  this  was  repeated  in  the  press  for  months  thereafter.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  error  was  inadvertent,  as  there  are  so  many 
Confederate  organizations  with  very  similar  names.  Further- 
more, the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  more  gener- 
ally known  than  the  Confederate  Southern  Memorial  Association 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1907  two  policies  were  decided  on,  in  pro- 
moting the  restoration,  by  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Mr.  Adolph 
Meyer,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan  and  Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson.  First, 
to  have  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  restored  by  commission  of  the 
War  Department,  avoiding  legislation  in  Congress,  and  second, 
to  discourage  all  newspaper  mention  of  the  work,  until  Mr. 
Meyer  could  mature  his  plans.  Owing  to  this  latter  policy,  no 
public  protest  was  made  by  the  Confederated  Memorial  Associa- 
tion against  the  credit  given  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  Confederate  Ladies  Memorial  Association,  for  the 
move.  The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  is 
composed  of  seventy  Confederate  Memorial  Associations. 

The  official  correspondence  in  this  article,  setting  forth  an 
organized,  continuous'  effort,  give  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  a  clear  title  to  the  honor  of  having  per- 
suaded the  United  State  Government  to  accomplish  the  restora- 
tion. With  reference  to  the  error,  by  the  press,  substituting  the 
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"United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy"  and  "Confederate  Ladies 
Memorial  Association"  for  the  "Confederated  Southern  Memo- 
rial Association,"  see  letters  of  July  3,  1907,  from  Mrs.  Behan 
to  Mr.  Meyer,  and  of  July  8,  1907,  from  Mrs.  Robinson  to  Mrs. 
Behan. — Editor's  note.] 


JEFFERSON    DAVIS   AND    CABIN    JOHN    BRIDGE. 

From  the  Daily  Picayune,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Published 

by  the  Nicholson  Publishing  Company,  Limited, 

Friday  Morning,  July  5,  1907. 

On  yesterday,  which  was  the  glorious  "Fourth,"  the  birthday 
of  this  great  nation,  much  was  said  in  print  about  a  united 
country  after  a  terrible  and  tremendous  sectional  war  and  about 
the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  South  to  the  Union. 

That  is  as  it  should  be,  but,  nevertheless,  there  remains  re- 
corded against  the  North  an  act  which  was  at  the  time  wholly 
a  wanton  and  unwarranted  and  pitiful  and  childish  attempt  to 
insult  the  Southern  people,  and  to-day,  when  the  story  is  told,  it 
shows  up  in  the  light  of  a  re-united  country  as  something  so 
contemptible  that  the  brave  and  honorable  people  of  the  North 
should  never  rest  until  the  wrong  is  righted  and  the  shame  of  it 
effaced  from  the  stone  tablet  in  which  it  appears. 

The  story  briefly  is  this:  Under  President  Pierce's  adminis- 
tration as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  Republic  an  elaborate 
system  of  works  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  National  Capital  with  water.  The  construction  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Army  engineers,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  being  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  water  was  brought  in  a  magnificent 
stone  acqueduct  over  Cabin  John  Creek,  which  flows  into  the 
Potomac  on  the  Maryland  side,  not  far  from  Washington.  The 
crossing  of  the  creek  is  made  on  a  lofty  stone  arch  of  wide  span, 
and  as  this  structure  is  very  conspicuous  as  an  engineering  feat, 
an  inscription  on  the  keystone  of  the  arch  announced  that  the 
work  was  completed  by  the  army  engineers  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Pierce,  Jefferson  Davis  being  Secretary 
of  War. 
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After  the  secession  of  the  South  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  the  States,  Mr.  Davis  having  become  the  President  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  was  treated  to  much  vituperation  by 
ignorant  or  foolishly  prejudiced  persons  in  the  North,  and  under 
some  such  pressure,  the  Washington  water-works  being  then 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Secretary 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  who  presided  over  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  first  three  years  of  President  Lincoln's  first  term, 
had  Davis'  name  chiseled  out  of  the  inscription  on  the  Cabin 
John  Bridge,  the  mutilated  remains  standing  there  to  testify  to 
the  contemptible  outrage  that  had  been  perpetrated. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  caused  by  the  statement  that 
the  mutilation  was  due  in  obedience  to  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
that,  therefore,  another  act  would  be  required  to  restore  the 
inscription.  This  idea  is  entirely  erroneous,  and,  as  the  mutila- 
tion was  a  mere  official  act,  it  can  be  undone  by  official  order. 

During  the  recent  Confederate  Reunion  at  Richmond  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  up  in  a  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Ladies'  Me- 
morial Association,  and  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  of 
New  Orleans,  Congressman  Adolph  Meyer,  of  Louisiana,  had 
photographs  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  mutilated  inscription  taken, 
and  they  will  be  used  in  a  memorial  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
President,  asking  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  be  restored  to  the 
place  it  occupied. 

The  Southern  ladies  have  been  very  active  and  devoted  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  this  result,  but  there  are  people  in  the  North 
who  recognize  that  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  repair 
the  useless  and  puerile  but  serious  wrong  that  has  been  done, 
and  in  this  connection  the  Picayune  prints  the  following : 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  June  15,  1907. 
To  the  President: 

Ten  years  ago,  when  you  were  accomplishing  some  things  in 
the  City  of  New  York  that  other  people  said  could  never  be  clone, 
it  was  my  privilege,  as  general  manager  of  The  United  Press, 
to  report  progress  to  the  country.  This  explains  why  I  think 
there  is  one  other  thing  you  can  do,  which  no  one  yet  has  ever 
succeeded  in  accomplishing. 
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I  believe  that  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  removed 
from  the  Cabin  John  Bridge  in  the  early  days  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  by  some  fanatic  such  as  he  who  fired  the  Ephe- 
sian  dome,  should  be  restored.  When  I  have  visited  Miss  Barton 
at  Glen  Echo,  in  previous  years,  on  Red  Cross  business,  I  have 
usually  gone  up  to  Cabin  John  Bridge,  and  I  have  never  heard 
but  the  one  opinion  as  to  the  mutilation  of  the  structure  in  the 
interest  of  what  somebody  evidently  conceived  to  be  the  sacred 
name  of  patriotism.  But  the  question  of  patriotism  was  not 
involved.  It  was  simply  a  silly  proceeding,  and  it  has  been  more 
generally  condemned  by  Northern  people  than  by  our  Southern 
cousins. 

In  Mr.  Kipling's  charming  story,  "An  Error  in  the  Fourth 
Dimension,"  when  all  the  explanations  had  been  made  as  to  why 
the  special  train  was  flagged,  and  apparently  all  had  been  said 
that  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  unprecedented  liberty  that 
had  been  taken,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  chosen  to 
investigate  why  an  American  should  thus  establish  a  most  dan- 
gerous precedent,  let  go  this  Parthian  arrow:  ''He  offered  to 
buy  the  road,  you  know,  and  it  isn't  for  sale.  And  then,  by 
George,  it  was  the  Induna  that  he  flagged."  Whatever  estimate 
may  be  placed  on  Jefferson  Davis  by  those  who  study  his  life, 
mistakes,  achievements,  and  what  not,  from  differing  points  of 
view,  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  "It  was  the  Induna."  He  was 
the  Secretary  of  \Var  when  Cabin  John  Bridge  was  built,  and 
whether  posterity  accepts  him  as  a  patriot  or  a  traitor,  and  in 
despite  of  any  differences  of  opinion  that  may  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  or  that  may  leave  that  question 
undecided  even  unto  days  like  these,  there  can  be  no  dispute  a:, 
to  what  relation  he  bore  to  the  erection  of  a  noble  structure, 
which  has  been  made  doubly  famous  by  the  erasure  of  his  name. 

May  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  you  will  do  what  you  can 
to  set  the  machinery  in  motion  to  put  this  ridiculous  matter 
right. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WALTER  P.  PHILLIPS. 
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The  boasts  made  so  freely,  both  North  and  South,  that  ours 
is  a  firmly  united  country  and  that  sectional  barriers  have  all 
been  broken  and  burned  away,  should  make  it  imperative  that 
the  offensive  slur  on  the  South  so  conspicuously  near  to  the 
Capital  of  the  United  Nation  should  be  removed.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  for  this. 

["Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association"  should  read 
"Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's 

note.] 

[The  Picayune  Bureau.] 

Post  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  29,  1907. 

A  request  that  the  National  Government  again  resume  work 
on  the  Mississippi  River  along  the  water-front  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  was  made  to  Secretary  Taft  to-day  by  Representa- 
tive Meyer,  of  Louisiana,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  the 
City  Council  of  New  Orleans.  For  a  time  this  work  has  been 
discontinued  by  the  National  Government  while  permission  was 
granted  to  the  Orleans  Levee  Board  to  construct  certain  bank 
protective  work  at  its  own  cost.  For  various  reasons  the  Board 
is  anxious  that  the  War  Department  again  take  up  the  work. 
Mr.  Meyer  urged  on  the  Secretary  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission has  a  fund  available  from  which  money  might  be  taken 
to  pay  for  preliminary  surveys  toward  any  improvement  which 
may  be  inaugurated. 

JEFFERSON   DAVIS'   NAME. 

Representative  Adolph  Meyer,  of  Louisiana,  to-day  announced 
his  intention  of  making  an  effort  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis  reinscribed  on  the  bridge  which  spans  Cabin  John  Creek, 
about  six  miles  above  Washington.  Construction  of  the  bridge 
was  started  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War, 
and  on  its  completion  his  name  and  those  of  a  number  of  others 
who  were  identified  with  the  work  were  chiseled  on  the  surface. 
Mr.  Davis'  name  was  erased  during  President  Lincoln's  first 
administration  by  direction  of  Caleb  Smith,  then  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior.  At  their  recent  Convention  in  Richmond,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  adopted  a  resolution  asking  for 
the  restoration  of  Mr.  Davis'  name,  and  responsive  to  this  Mr. 
Meyer  will  take  active  steps  to  have  it  brought  about.  Whether 
he  will  do  this  through  the  War  Department  or  seek  congres- 
sional sanction  he  has  not  determined. 

["United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy"  should  read  "Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's  note.} 


[From  Washington  Post,  June  30,  1907. J 

VANDAL'S  DEED  ANGERS. 

Jefferson   Davis'   Name  Wanted  on  Cabin  John  Bridge- 
Movement  Becomes  General. 

Societies  and  Individuals,  North  and  South,  Join  in  Effort  to  Restore 

Injustice  to  Franklin  Pierce's  Secretary  of  War— Representative 

Meyer  Discusses  Matter  with  Head  of  Department. 

The  names  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis,  both 
Presidents  during  the  Civil  War,  will  soon  be  graved  upon  the 
same  tablet,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  some  other 
authority  heeds  the  earnest  behest  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  which  has  just  come  from  their  recent  session 
at  Richmond. 

The  Daughters  make  the  plea  that  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
which  was  erased  by  vandals,  be  restored  to  its  place  of  honor. 
The  name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  at  the 
time  the  erection  of  the  great  aqueduct  span  was  begun,  formerly 
stood  above  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  President  at  the 
time  of  its  completion. 

For  many  years  a  blank  space  has  occupied  the  place  of  honor, 
where  at  one  time  stood  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy. It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Davis  should  be  given  the 
honor  which,  as  former  Secretary  of  War,  he  deserves.  It  is 
urged,  therefore,  that  his  name  be  placed  once  more  in  close 
proximity  to  that  of  the  leader  who  overthrew  the  Confederacy 
which  Mr.  Davis  headed. 
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DAVIS  PROUD  OF  WORK. 

As  Secretary  of  War  in  charge  of  the  corps  of  engineers  that 
constructed  the  big  aqueduct  bridge,  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion the  longest  single  arch  span  in  the  world,  and  even  to  this 
day  surpassed  by  only  two  bridges,  Mr.  Davis  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  very  proud  of  the  American  engineering 
genius  which  created  it.  He  was  inspired  by  a  common  patriotism 
in  the  high  respect  which  he  felt  for  the  men  under  him,  who 
had  shown  themselves  superior  to  the  engineers  of  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  the  builder  be  re- 
carved  upon  this  noble  stone  structure  which  rose  under  his 
supervision  to  its  majestic  might.  It  is  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  and 
surely  the  man  who,  with  feelings  of  patriotic  pride  in  the  magic 
might  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  watched  the  graceful  span  of 
arched  beauty  rise  from  the  lowly  stream  that  flows  beneath  it 
toward  the  skies  richly  deserves  to  have  it  bear  his  name.  Let 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  be  restored  to  its  rightful  place,  say 
his  admirers. 

A  number  of  Southern  societies,  other  than  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  many  individuals,  some  of  them  North- 
erners, are  taking  an  interest  in  the  effort  to  have  the  blank 
space  on  the  stone  tablet  refilled. 

REPRESENTATIVE    MEYER   HELPS. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  of  New  Orleans,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Representa- 
tive Meyer,  of  Louisiana,  is  starting  a  campaign  with  the  powers 
that  be  in  Washington  to  have  this  growing  request  of  South- 
erners and  Northerners,  who  are  fast  forgetting  all  differences, 
granted. 

Mr.  Meyer  talked  over  the  matter  informally  with  Secretary 
Taft  during  a  visit  to  the  War  Department  yesterday,  but  no 
action  was  taken.  If  congressional  action  is  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, the  question  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  next 
Congress. 

["United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy"  should  read  "Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's  note.] 
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CONFEDERATED    SOUTHERN   MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  July  3,  1907. 
MY  DEAR  GENERAL  MEYER  : 

I  see  by  the  papers  you  have  announced  your  intention  to  act 
upon  our  resolution  in  regard  to  restoring  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis  on  Cabin  John  Bridge.  This  is  fine,  but  you  will  excuse 
me  for  calling  your  attention  to  a  very  important  fact,  and  that 
is,  that  the  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  at  the  convention  held  in  Richmond,  May 
3O-June  i,  1907,  and  not  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  stated  in  the  item  published  in  the  Washington  Post,  Balti- 
more Sun,  Times-Democrat  and  the  Daily  Picayune.  Please  fix 
this  point  well  in  your  mind :  The  Confederated  Southern  Me- 
morial Association  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are 
two  distinct  organizations.  The  former  is  composed  of  the 
women  of  the  Confederacy,  to  whom  Jefferson  Davis  dedicated 
his  great  work,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment" ;  to  the  latter  belong  the  younger  element,  with  a  few  of 
the  older  women  who  have  outlived  the  memorial  associations 
in  their  cities.  You  and  your  colleagues  in  Congress  will  re- 
member the  efforts  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  As- 
sociation to  obtain  the  favorable  passage  of  the  Foraker  Bill, 
and  we  hope  to  meet  with  the  same  success  in  this  movement, 
and  secure  from  our  government  (the  best  on  earth)  the  justice 
due  a  man  who  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in  the 
performance  of  duty  as  it  was  given  him  to  see  it.  In  a  few 
days  I  will  send  to  your  address  a  copy  of  the  "History  of  the 
Memorial  Associations  of  the  South,"  with  certain  passages 
marked  for  special  consideration  ,and  as  a  help  in  carrying  on 
the  proposed  legislation,  whether  you  conclude  to  work  it  through 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  by  con- 
gressional action.  Please  let  me  know  in  what  way  I  may  assist 
you,  in  addition  to  furnishing  you  with  all  data  relating  to  the 
subject. 

On  my  return  from  Biloxi,  last  Saturday,  I  met  Hon.  

Bowers,  of  Mississippi,  and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject.      He 
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seemed  to  think  that  it  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  ask 
for  its  restoration;  that  Mr.  Davis  was  such  a  great  man  that 
he  would  outlive  this  petty  piece  of  spite,  etc.  I  differed  with 
him,  and  thought  that  it  was  a  great  injustice  to  have  removed 
his  name,  and  that  a  government  as  great  as  ours  could  not 
afford  to  go  down  in  history  as  being  guilty  of  such  a  petty 
piece  of  spite.  I  told  him  that  the  matter  had  been  placed  in 
your  hands  and  that  any  assistance  that  he  would  give  you  would 
be  appreciated.  *  *  *  If  you  remember,  it  was  not  until  his 
sovereign  State  seceded  that  Mr.  Davis  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  made  his  farewell  address,  which  was 
an  ardent  and  eloquent  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
I  feel  that  you  will  succeed. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  American  people  will  deny  this  request,  in 
justice  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  served  his  country  so 
faithfully  and  who  was  recognized  as  the  most  efficient  Secretary 
of  War  that  this  country  has  ever  had.  *  *  * 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President  C.  S.  M.  A. 

P.  S. — The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  July  r,  1907,  has  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Cabin  John  Bridge." 
In  this  article  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  were  credited 
with  offering  the  resolution,  and  I  wrote  immediately  to  the 
editor,  enclosing  the  article,  and  asked  to  have  it  corrected.  The 
Vicksburg  American  of  Tune  21,  1907,  had  an  article  on  the 
same  subject.  So  the  work  has  commenced.  God  grant  you 
success. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

K.  W.  BEHAN. 

[From  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  Chronicle,  July  8,  1907.] 

RESTORING  THE   NAME  OF  JEFFERSON   DAVIS. 

The  Civil  War  closed  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  yet  some  of 
the  Southern  people  are  still  engaged  in  keeping  alive  the 
memories  of  that  unhappy  conflict  and  find  their  chief  pleasure, 
apparently,  in  digging  up  incidents  that  might  better  be  for- 
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gotten.  Just  now  this  unreconciled  element  is  occupied  in  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  chief 
martyr  of  the  Confederacy.  The  bitterness  felt  in  the  North 
toward  the  president  of  the  seceding  States  has  in  a  measure 
died  out,  but  the  North  will  never  place  'him  on  a  pedestal 
alongside  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  any  attempt  to  elevate  him  to 
such  a  position  will  only  provoke  controversy. 

The  wrong  which  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Davis  now  seek  to 
have  righted  has  to  do  with  the  aqueduct  over  Cabin  John 
Creek,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Potomac  on  the  Mary- 
land side,  near  Washington.  This  aqueduct  was  erected,  while 
President  Pierce  was  in  office,  as  a  part  of  the  waterworks 
system  of  Washington.  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War 
at  the  time,  and  as  the  work  was  done  by  army  engineers  his 
name  was  inscribed  on  the  keystone.  The  structure  is  conspicu- 
ous, and  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  was  a  conspicuous  object  on  the 
keystone. 

After  the  war  broke  out  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  was  being 
execrated  throughout  the  loyal  sections  of  the  country,  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  inscription  on  the  keystone  of  the  Cabin 
John  aqueduct.  It  irritated  somebody  in  authority,  and  by  direc- 
tion of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  three  years 
under  President  Lincoln,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  water- 
works, the  name  was  chiseled  out  of  the  keystone  and  the  key- 
stone remains  in  that  condition  to-day. 

It  is  probable  that  few  people  now  living  in  the  North  ever 
heard  of  the  matter,  or  ever  would  have  heard  of  it  had  it  not 
been  for  the  activity  of  the  Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  photographs  taken  of  the  mutilated  keystone 
and  circulated  at  the  recent  Confederate  Reunion  at  Richmond, 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  matter  and  securing 
signatures  to  a  memorial  to  be  sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  ask- 
ing that  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  be  restored. 

If  the  name  had  never  been  removed  from  the  aqueduct  it 
would  be  impossible  to  create  any  sentiment  in  the  North  to- 
day against  its  remaining  there.  Mr.  Davis  is  dead,  and  the 
cause  for  which  he  stood  is  dead,  and  nobody  desires  to  rekindle 
old  animosities.  But  if  restoring  his  name  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  a  confession  that  the  government  committed  a 
wrong  in  removing  it,  then  the  North  has  abundant  cause  to 
interpose  objections.  A  revival  of  the  incident  at  this  late  day 
does  not  serve  any  good  purpose. 

["Confederate    Ladies'    Memorial   Association"    should    read 
"Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's  note.] 


ANSWER  TO  THE  ARTICLE  IN  THE  "DEMOCRAT  CHRONICLE/'  OF 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

In  answer  to  the  article  in  the  Democrat  Chronicle,  of  Roches- 
ter, dated  July  8,  1907,  I  wish  to  say :  That  in  offering  the  reso- 
lution to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  restored  to  "Cabin 
John  Bridge,"  the  members  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Me- 
morial Association  had  no  intention  nor  desire  to  open  up  old 
animosities;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope,  by  our  act,  to  cover  up 
old  animosities ;  to  heal  the  breach  made  by  the  act  of  one  man, 
whose  outrageous  blunder  is  now  charged  to  the  American 
nation.  We  are  too  great  as  a  people  to  permit  such  an  act  of 
injustice"  to  stand  against  a  man  who  served  his  country  as  a 
gallant  soldier  and  as  an  able  official.  This  wonderful  and 
important  piece  of  engineering  skill  was  engineered  and  con- 
structed during  the  time  that  Mr.  Davis  served  as  Secretary  of 
War  (and  no  more  efficient  officer  has  ever  rilled  the  office)  ; 
for  this  reason  we  ask  that  in  the  name  of  justice  and  for  the 
truth  of  history  that  the  name  be  restored.  We  do  not  ask  that 
the  name  be  restored  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  leader  of  the  Confederacy,  but  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War  1853  to  1857, 
and  in  making  this  request  we  have  the  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  all  right-minded,  fair  and  honest  people  of  the  North. 
There  may  be  a  few  who  wish  to  keep  up  some  agitation.  To 
all  such  I  will  say,  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned  the  war  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  surrender  at  Appomattox  was  the  final 
decree,  and  the  men  of  the  South  at  once  began  to  rebuild  their 
fortunes  and  to  re-unite  the  country.  The  men  of  the  South 
joined  hands  with  the  men  of  the  North  in  defense  of  this  our 
re-united  country,  and  to-day  we  stand  together,  under  the  sanre 
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flag,  and  our  motto  is  E  Pluribns  Unum.  As  a  great  nation,  we 
stand  for  truth  and  justice.  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
\ve  read  of  the  magnificent  victory  obtained  by  the  United  States 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Davis,  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War;  and  later  in  the  Mexican  War,  as  commander  of 
the  First  Mississippi  Rifles,  Colonel  Davis  gained  signal  victories 
at  the  storming  of  Monterey  and  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Would  our  friend  of  the  Democrat  Chronicle,  of  Rochester,  elimi- 
nate this  brilliant  record  from  our  school  histories,  for  the  reason 
that  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  hero?  No,  certainly  not.  Then 
why  should  he  object  to  the  restoration  of  his  name  to  a  structure 
engineered  under  his  term  of  office  as  Secretary  of  War?  I  beg 
to  include  in  this  argument  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Davis,  when  the  "Liberty  Bell"  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  Exposition  in  1885,  and  I  will  close  by  quoting  from  the 
memorable  speech  of  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  recommend 
that  they  be  put  into  practice  by  one  and  all. 
With  malice  to  none,  and  charity  to  all, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  C.  S.  M.  A. 


RICHMOND,  VAV  113  3d  St.  South,  July  8,  1907. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  Pres.  C.  S.  M.  A.: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Behan, — I  am  very  glad  that  yon  read  the  un- 
fortunate editorial  in  the  Times-Dispatch  of  this  city.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  this  newspaper  should  give  the  credit  of  the 
movement  to  restore  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  "Cabin 
John  Bridge"  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
seems  to  me  a  wise  plan  would  be  to  drop  the  matter  now.  Later, 
when  Mr.  Adolph  Meyer  is  prepared  for  the  work,  he  will,  of 
course,  issue  printed  statements  of  the  facts.  But  the  error  is  so 
very  remarkable !  Please  let  me  know  how  and  when  Mr.  Meyer 
will  distribute  the  photographs  of  the  inscription. 

I  appointed  one  of  my  brothers  to  go  and  see  the  condition  of 
the  tablet  on  "C.  J.  B.,"  and  he  made  an  outline  copy  in  pen  and 
ink  for  me  of  the  tablet. 

Yours  truly, 

MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON. 
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[Letter  of  Captain  S.  E.  Morgan,  with  the  pen-and-ink  copy  for 
the  Virginia  Committee. — Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson.] 

June  28,  1907. 
DEAR  VIRGINIA  : 

I  went  up  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  (Aqueduct)  and  made  a 
literal  transcript  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablet.  The  above  is 
an  exact  copy — the  words  on  each  line  being  exactly  as  written. 
The  space  to  which  the  hand  points  marked  thus 
is  where  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  inscribed  and  subse- 
quently erased.  It  is  entirely  obliterated.  You  will  observe 
there  is  not  a  punctuation  mark  on  the  tablet. 

A  casual  observer,  not  knowing  the  facts  in  the  case,  would  be 
perplexed  to  know  whether  Franklin  Pierce  was  President  or 
Secretary  of  War.  It  would  take  a  shrewd  one  to  translate 
into  plain  English  what  is  left  of  the  fourth  line — "Building 
A.  D.  1861."  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  a  queer  in- 
scription utterly  unworthy  to  have  Mr.  Davis'  name  upon  it. 
The  most  charitable  conclusion  is,  that  the  inscription  was  com- 
posed by  some  one  whose  wits  were  not  in  working  order.  As 
to  the  erasure  of  Mr.  Davis'  name,  I  would  say,  "The  greatest 
government  the  world  ever  saw"  (not  my  words)  then  and  there; 
actuated  by  the  meanest  spirit  that  ever  influenced  human  heart, 
stooped  to  do  the  littlest  act  recorded  in  the  "annals  of  time." 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

S.  E.  MORGAN. 

[The  blank  space  in  the  tablet  is  now  so  well  known  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  the  "literal  copy"  made  by  Capt.  Morgan- 
Editor's  note.] 


LFrom  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  July  20, 1907.J 

SOME   TRUTHS   OF   HISTORY. 

The  Name  at  Cabin  John  Bridge— A  Great  South  Carolina 
Paper  Advises  That  No  Change  Be  Made. 

When  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States— and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  United  States  have 
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never  had  a  more  competent  man  in  that  office — an  aqueduct 
was  built  over  Cabin  John  Creek  as  a  part  of  the  waterworks 
system  of  the  City  of  \Yashington.  The  work  was  done  by 
army  engineers  under  his  direction,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
were  in  authority  at  the  time  wrere  inscribed  on  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  spanning  the  stream.  When  Caleb  Smith  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  ordered  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Davis,  which  had  been  chiseled  into  the  stone, 
should  be  cut  out,  and  it  was  done.  If  Caleb  Smith  ever  did 
anything  else  during  his  term  of  office,  we  do  not  know  it ;  but 
at  the  time,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  much  trumpeted  for 
this  mark  of  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  For  more 
than  forty  years  there  has  been  a  blank  space  in  the  keystone  of 
"Cabin  John  Bridge."  Every  visitor  to  the  place  has  asked 
whose  name  had  been  cut  out  of  the  stone ;  nobody  has  asked 
who  .cut  it  out,  so  that  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Caleb  Smith  has 
been  forgotten  and  that  Jefferson  Davis  lives  on.  This  is  exactly 
as  we  would  have  it  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association,  we  are  told, 
had  photographs  distributed  at  the  recent  great  rally  of  Con- 
federate veterans  in  Richmond,  showing  how  the  mutilated  key- 
stone at  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  looks,  and  obtained  a  number  of 
signatures  to  a  memorial  praying  President  Roosevelt  to  have 
the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  restored.  The  photographs  and  memorial 
are  well  enough  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  incident  fresh 
in  the  public  mind;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  memorial  will  not 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  he  will  not  regard  it  if  it  shall 
be  sent  to  him.  It  is  far  better  as  it  is.  It  will  attract  more 
attention,  it  will  make  every  visitor  to  the  spot  think  of  Mr. 
Davis  and  of  his  cause ;  the  very  absence  of  his  name  from  the 
keystone  will  attest  his  loyalty  to  his  people  and  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  American  Republic  was  founded.  The  mutilated 
keystone  will  attest  at  the  same  time  the  bitter  hate,  the  narrow 
conceptions  of  patriotic  duty  of  those  who  were  arrayed  against 
us  in  the  great  struggle,  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  We 
would  not  have  this  act  of  vandalism  covered  up,  this  evidence 
of  the  old-time  animosities  forgotten.  It  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  instruction  in  righteousness. 
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We  are  told  by  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  that  "It 
is  probable  few  people  now  living  in  the  North  ever  heard  of  the 
matter,  or  ever  would  have  heard  it  had  it  not  been  for  the 
activity  of  the  Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association,"  and 
that  is  precisely  where  we  would  have  the  Association  leave  the 
matter.  We  want  the  people  of  the  North,  all  the  people  of  the 
North,  to  hear  about  it  and  if  the  'activity'  of  the  Association 
does  nothing  more  than  this,  their  purpose  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. We  are  told  that  'if  the  name  had  never  been  removed 
from  the  aqueduct  it  would  be  impossible  to  create  any  senti- 
ment in  the  North  to-day  against  its  remaining  there.'  That  is 
the  very  reason  why  we  would  not  have  it  restored.  Let  is  stand 
as  it  is.  It  is  worth  more  to  the  country  as  it  stands." 

Our  Rochester  contemporary,  which  is  disposed  to  play  the 
Caleb  Smith  act,  even  at  this  late  day,  remarks:  "Mr.  Davis  is 
dead,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  stood  is  dead."  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Davis  no  longer  exists  in  the  flesh — the  wonder  is  that  he 
did  not  die  when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
under  the  care  of  Nelson  A.  Miles — but  his  spirit  survives,  and 
there  is  a  better  understanding  of  him  now  and  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  his  conduct  than  at  any  previous  time  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. His  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  history  for  himself  and  his 
cause  was  not  in  vain.  Time  sets  all  things  straight,  and  the 
mutilated  stone  in  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  is  a  mute  but  trust- 
worthy witness  for  him  and  his  people  and  their  desire  to  be 
relieved  from  political  associations  which  had  become  on  many 
accounts  undesirable.  Mr.  Davis  is  dead;  but  the  cause  for 
which  he  stood — the  rights  of  the  States,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution — will  never  die. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  rekindling  "old  anintosities,"  as  our 
contemporary  suggests.  The  people  of  the  South  did  not  mu- 
tilate the  keystone  at  "Cabin  John  Bridge" ;  they  have  not  ques- 
tioned the  honesty  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  purposes;  they 
have  not  cut  his  name  out  of  the  books  taught  in  the  Southern 
schools;  they  have  not  sought  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  in  the  South ;  they  have  heard  with  applause  eulogies  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  both  Southern  and  Northern  orators ;  they 
would  not  object  to  statues  erected  in  his  honor  on  Southern 
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soil,  and  they  believe  that  if  he  were  living  to-day  he  would 
stand  with  the  people  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  their  resistance  to 
the  establishment  of  a  centralized  government  at  Washington  in 
the  place  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  which  he  declared  it  to  be 
his  purpose  to  preserve. 

When  Mrs.  Davis  died  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  to  be  placed  upon  her  coffin.  It  was  a  queer  thing  for 
him  to  do  in  all  the  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  forgiven  him 
by  many  persons,  on  the  ground  that  he  tried  in  this  blundering 
way  to  make  some  atonement"  for  his  brutal  treatment  of  her 
husband  and  her  prayer  that  he  would  do  the  square  thing  by 
cutting  out  of  one  of  his  histories  a  cruel  misrepresentation  of 
Mr.  Davis.  The  President  cannot  do  better  now  with  the  peti- 
tion in  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  matter  than  to  let  it  alone. 

["United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy"  should  read  "Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's  note.] 

The  foregoing  article,  entitled  "Some  Truths  of  History,"  is 
from  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of  July  20,  1907.  I  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  and  as  a 
true  and  patriotic  American  and  a  loyal  Southern  woman,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  have  this  "act  of  vandalism  covered  up,  and  all 
old-time  animosities  forgotten,  for  it  is  nearly  half  a  century 
since  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the  South  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other  on  many  battlefields.  When  the  closing 
scene  of  this  great  war  was  enacted  at  Appomattox,  the  war 
was  over.  We  are  now  one  people,  one  country,  living  under  one 
flag.  In  the  recent  war  with  Spain  the  men  of  the  South  joined 
hands  with  those  of  the  North,  and  together  they  stood  in  de- 
fense of  this  their  common  country.  That  sectional  prejudice  is 
fast  dying  out  was  proven  by  the  return  of  the  captured  battle 
flags,  and  by  the  generous  appropriation  made  for  the  proper 
care  and  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
dead  now  buried  in  Northern  cemeteries.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  if  the  attention  of  the  government  officials  is  called  to  the 
absurd  blunder  made. by  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  just  request  and  that  in 
due  time  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  will  be  restored  to  its 
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place  on  the  keystone  of  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  is  an  era  of  peace — blessed  peace! — and  I  would 
rather  help  my  brother  cover  up  his  fault  than  rejoice  to  have  it 
stand  against  him  and  the  whole  American  nation.  Let  us  re- 
member that  without  that  name  on  the  bridge,  the  history  of 
its  construction  is  incomplete.  It  profits  us  nothing  that  the 
blank  space  points  to  another's  spite  of  hatred ;  we  ivant  the  name 
there,  so  that  without  question  the  visitor  may  read  the  name 
of  "Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War."  Let  us  remember  and 
cherish  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  put  them  in  practice: 
he  said,  "With  malice  to  none,  with  charity  to  all."  Let  this  be 
our  motto,  now  and  forever. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  C.  S.  M.  A. 


REASONS  WHY  THE  NAME  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

SHOULD  BE  REPLACED  ON  CABIN  JOHN 

BRIDGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

[Mailed  July  24,  1907,  to  Congressman  Adolph  Meyer  from  Louisiana.] 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  this  wonderful  piece  of 
engineering  demands  that  the  names  of  those  talking  part  in  it 
should  be  inscribed  thereon  and  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

As  Secretary  of  War,  from  1853-1857,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Franklin  Pierce,  Jefferson  Davis  supervised  the 
construction  of  this  remarkable  structure,  which  is  to-day  con- 
sidered a  masterly  piece  of  engineering  skill. 

If  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  is  not  replaced  on  this  tablet, 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  future  historians  may  not  eliminate 
his  name  from  the  history  of  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  where 
his  bravery  and  strategy  gained  such  a  signal  victory  for  the 
American  forces? 

If  this  act  of  injustice,  this  defamation  of  the  fair  name  of  an 
honorable  servant  of  the  people,  was  perpetuated  without  con- 
gressional action,  by  an  official  of  the  administration,  why  can- 
not restitution  be  made  by  the  present  Secretary  of  War? 
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Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acted  without 
authority ;  if  the  present  Secretary  of  War  does  not  feel  himself 
empowered  to  act,  why  cannot  we  make  an  appeal  direct  to  His 
Excellency,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  arouse  the  country  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  act;  the  name  can  be  restored  quietly,  without  fuss  or  com- 
ment, just  as  it  was  removed  without  authority. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  magnanimity  of 
General  U.  S.  Grant,  in  making  terms  with  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  at  Appomattox.  Will  our  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
be  less  magnanimous  in  dealing  with  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was 
no  more  guilty  of  treason  than  was  General  Robert  E.  Lee? 

There  are  some  who  oppose  this  movement  and  think  that  the 
erasure  honors  the  name  of  Davis  more  than  the  restoration  will 
do.  In  answer  to  this,  I  will  say,  as  an  American  I  desire  my 
government  to  be  just  to  every  man,  and  as  the  chiseling  off  of 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  an  indignity  offered  to  him,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  make  restitution  and  to  replace 
the  name  where  it  properly  belongs. 

This  is  the  era  of  peace  and  good  will.  Sectional  prejudice  is 
fast  dying  out.  Our  young  men,  descendants  of  those  who  wore 
the  gray,  rallied  around  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  shed  their 
blood  in  defense  of  our  re-united  country.  Last  year  our  gov- 
ernment appropriated  $200,000  for  the  marking  and  perpetual 
care  of  the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  buried  in  Northern 
cemeteries.  This  was  a  most  generous  act,  and  worthy  of  the 
great  American  people.  Will  these  patriotic  citizens  deny  this 
one  act  of  justice  to  a  man  whose  only  fault  was  that  he  served 
his  people  faithfully,  according  to  the  light  that  was  given  him, 
and  for  which  he  was  made  the  vicarious  sufferer? 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  the  birth  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Is 
it  not  time  to  declare  all  animosities  wiped  out  and  to  let  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  join  hands  and  rejoice  that  peace — 
blessed  peace! — reigns  all  over  the  land? 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  C.  S.  M.  A. 
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THE  NEWS  AND  COURIER, 
EDITORIAL  ROOMS. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  July  25,  1907. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

My  Dear  Madam, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  22d.  A 
request  from  you  to  the  editor  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  that  paper  containing  its  article 
on  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  would  be  responded  to  with  pleasure. 

I  agree  fully  with  you  that  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  ''Cabin  John  Bridge"  would  be  an  act  of  justice, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  any  way  affect  the  truth  of  history. 
The  fact  that  his  name  has  been  effaced  from  the  keystone  of 
that  structure  advertises  the  meanness  of  the  people  who  cut  it 
out  really  more  than  the  restoration  of  the  name  would  do.  This 
is  the  point  I  tried  to  make  in  the  article  reprinted  in  the  Morning 
Star  from  the  News  and  Courier. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  C.  HEMPHILL, 
Editor'  the  News  and  Courier. 


COLUMBUS,  Miss.,  July  25,  1907. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  President: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Behan, — I  have  your  letter  of  July  22d,  in 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on 
the  Washington  Aqueduct  or  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  in  Washing- 
ton. I  had  heard  somewhere  that  the  name  had  been  restored ; 
if  not,  certainly  the  action  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memo- 
rial Association  was  most  appropriate  in  every  way.  I  think  that 
when  your  Congressman.  Mr.  Meyer,  with  others,  brings  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  request  will 
at  once  be  granted.  I  hold  myself  ready  to  act  with  you  and 
others  in  the  matter,  if  necessary.  I  think,  however,  the  effort 
should  first  be  made  as  you  inaugurated — through  your  Con- 
gressman. All  the  ugly  inscriptions  at  Andersonville  have  been 
recently  removed  through  a  quiet  presentation  of  facts. 

With  kind  wishes,  Sincerely  your  friend, 

STEPHEN  D.  LEE. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  Aug.  6,  1907. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Behan, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  favors  of 
the  24th  July,  with  enclosures,  which  will  prove  of  great  service. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  we  will  succeed  in  the  movement  to  restore 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge" ;  a  confi- 
dence warranted  by  the  results  of  several  conferences  I  have  had 
with  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  whose  voice  will  be  practically 
potential  in  the  matter. 

However,  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  patience  and  proceed 
tactfully  in  order  to  meet  conditions  on  all  sides.  It  cannot'  be 
forced  immediately. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ADOLPH  MEYER. 


GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS, 

UNITED  SONS  OF  COXFEDERATE  VETERANS, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

NATHAN  BEDFORD  FORREST,  JOHN  W.  APPERSON, 

Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff.        Commander-in-Chief. 

August  10,  1907. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President  C.  S.  M.  A.,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Dear  Madam, — I  have  your  favor  of  July  31,  and  would  have 
answered  sooner  except  for  the  fact  that  I  had  several  calls  out 
of  the  city  recently,  and  have  been  so  busily  engaged  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  me  to  reach  this  matter. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  resolutions 
offered,  and  beg  to  advise  that  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
personally  and  officially.  The  family  of  Jefferson  Davis  were 
very  dear  to  me  on  account  of  the  intimate  associations  during 
their  residence  in  Memphis. 

Please  command  me  at  any  time,  and  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  APPERSON. 
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[From  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  News,  August  14, 1907.] 

THE  WOMEN  ARE  THE  WISER. 

Some  time  ago  the  "Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Associa- 
tion" asked  that  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  be  restored  to  the 
"Cabin  John  Bridge,"  near  Washington,  where  it  had  been  chis- 
eled out  during  the  war.  (It  had  been  placed  there  because 
Davis  was -Secretary  of  War  and  had  selected  the  plans  for  the 
bridge.)  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  protested  against 
the  action  of  the  Association  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the 
affair  of  the  Southern  people  but  of  those  that  did  the  act,  and  it 
wanted  to  see  the  mutilated  stone  stand.  In  turn  we  argued  to 
a  correspondent  that  this  mutilation — done  in  the  heat  of  war- 
time— reflected  on  us  as  a  people  and  ought  to  be  obliterated  by 
a  restoration  of  the  name,  and  cited  the  argument  of  our  Char- 
leston contemporary  as  revengeful  and  as  evidence  of  its  wanting 
to  "feed  fat  its  ancient  grudge"  by  having  the  stone  stay  muti- 
lated. To  this  our  contemporary  (which,  be  it  said,  we  highly 
regard  and  admire),  replies  that  it  has  no  grudge  and  is  not 
animated  by  revengeful  feelings ;  that  it  simply  protested  against 
the  action  of  the  Southern  Ladies'  Association,  because  "it  was 
not  our  affair,"  and  that  the  correction  should  be  made  "by  those 
that  represented  the  vandals  that  did  it."  It  continues  thus: 

The  mutilated  stone  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  as  our  Indiana 
contemporary  says,  "reflects  on  us  as  a  people";  not  upon  the 
people  of  the  South,  nor  upon  the  interests  represented  by  any 
Confederate  Association,  but  upon  the  people  of  the  North.  They 
mutilated  the  stone;  let  them  restore  it.  It  does  not  make  the 
least  difference  to  Mr.  Davis'  people  whether  they  do  or  not, 
but  as  long  as  it  remains  in  its  present  condition  it  will  continue 
to  "reflect  on  us  as  a  people."  "We  think,"  says  our  contempo- 
rary, "the  name  is  better  there  for  us  than  the  blank  space — far 
better."  Doubtless  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
Mr.  Davis'  people  should  interfere.  That  is  all. 

But  "Mr.  Davis'  people"  are  "us  people."  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  this  American 'people  and  their  opinion  is  part  of  the 
public  opinion  that  guides  the  country.  They  have  their  due 
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share  of  responsibility  for  any  and  all  actions.  That  is  where 
the  "Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association"  is  wiser  and 
broader-minded  than  the  Neivs  and  Courier.  What  is  done  or 
acquiesced  in  to-day  we  are  all  responsible  for.  "Mr.  Davis' 
people"  cannot  stand  apart  and  say,  "We  have  no  responsibility 
for  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  people."  We  are  a  common 
country  and  everything  of  national  import  affects  us  all;  and 
speaking  to  the  case  in  point,  the  South  would  have  its  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  mutilated  stone  still  standing  if  it  did 
not  speak,  just  as  the  North  would  have  for  letting  it  stand. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  any  of  us  can  "wash  our  hands"  of 
any  national  matter.  Those  of  us  that  are  not  of  the  "Govern- 
ment" belong  to  "His  Majesty's  opposition,"  and  as  good  citizens 
of  a  common  country  have  their  part  to  play.  So  wre  must  com- 
mend the  Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association"  for  having 
done  its  duty  and  arraign  the 'spirit  that  we  regret  to  note  prompts 
our  esteemed  Charleston  contemporary  as  less  wise  and  patriotic. 
If  we  grant  that  it  is  not  revengeful  (and  we  shall  confess  that 
we  did  not  greatly  fear  the  vengeful  feelings  of  so  wise  an 
exemplar  of  good  influences  as  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier) 
we  must  hold  that  it  is  unjustifiable;  for  there  can  be  no  aloof- 
ness or  "non-intercourse"  on  the  part  of  any  good  citizen  in 
national  affairs.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  was  done  more 
than  forty  years  ago  by  one  side  in  the  heat  of  civil  strife.  It 
is  a  question  of  what  the  American  people  do  to-day  and  the 
magnanimity  or  malice  of  their  action  is  compounded  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  people.  Whether  nearly  fifty  years  after 
a  civil  war  we  shall  perpetuate  a  little  thing  like  this  done  when 
men's  minds  were  stirred  with  passion,  or  whether  we  shall 
obliterate  it,  is  a  conclusion  to  be  reached  by  hearing  from  the 
whole  country  just  as  the  return  of  the  battle  flags  was  based 
as  much  on  the  desire  of  the  Southern  States  made  known  to 
receive  them  as  on  that  of  the  Northern  States  to  give  them. 
So  we  say  the  "Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association"  has 
chosen  the  better  part  and  shown  the  larger  spirit. 

["Confederate    Ladies'    Memorial   Association"    should    read 
"Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's  note.] 
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[From  the  Daily  Slates,  August  19, 1907.] 

A  FRIENDLY  CONTROVERSY. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Associa- 
tion addressed  to  President  Roosevelt  a  petition  asking  that  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis  be  restored  to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge," 
near  Washington,  where  it  had  been  chiseled  out  by  somebody's 
order  during  the  Civil  War,  it  having  been  placed  on  a  stone  of 
the  arch  because  Mr.  Davis  was  the  Secretary  of  War  who  ap- 
proved the  plan  for  the  bridge  and  under  whose  supervision  it 
was  constructed. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  it  seems,  protested  against 
the  action  of  the  Memorial  Association  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  the  affair  of  the  Southern  people  but  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  mutilation  of  the  stone.  Our  Charleston 
contemporary  took  the  position  that  the  stone  should  be  left  as 
it  is,  and  in  the  event  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  is  restored 
it  should  be  done  at  the  instance  of  and  ''by  those  who  repre- 
sent the  vandals  that  mutilated  it."  In  this  connection,  the  Neivs 
and  Courier  said: 

"The  mutilated  stone  on  'Cabin  John  Bridge,'  as  our  Indiana 
contemporary  says,  'reflects  on  us  as  a  people' ;  not  upon  the 
people  of  the  South,  nor  upon  the  interests  represented  by  any 
Confederate  Association,  but  upon  the  people  of  the  North.  They 
mutilated  the  stone;  let  them  restore  it.  It  does  not  make  the 
least  difference  to  Mr.  Davis'  people  whether  they  do  or  not, 
but  as  long  as  it  remains  in  its  present  condition  it  will  continue 
to  'reflect  on  us  as  a  people.'  'We  think,'  says  our  contemporary, 
'the  name  is  better  there  for  us  than  the  blank  space — far  better.' 
Doubtless  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  in  which  Mr.  Davis' 
people  should  interfere.  That  is  all." 

The  Indianapolis  News  thinks  the  argument  of  the  News  and 
Courier  is  offered  in  a  revengeful  spirit,  and  declares  that  the 
mutilation  of  the  stone  bearing  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis — 
an  act  done  in  the  heat  of  war-time — reflected  "on  us  as  a  people 
and  ought  to  be  obliterated  by  a  restoration  of  the  name."  In 
quite  a  kindly  spirit  the  Indianapolis  paper  argues  that  Mr. 
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Davis'  people  are  our  people";  that  "they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  American  people  and  their  opinion  is  part  of  the  public 
opinion  that  guides  the  country."  Mr.  Davis'  people  would  like 
to  think  so,  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  prove  the  contrary 
that  they  are  unable  to  do  it.  They  are  in  the  Union,  but  not 
in  its  councils,  therefore  their  opinion  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing at  all  and  does  not  guide  the  country  in  any  sense.  The 
Southern  people,  however,  are  not  deploring  such  a  situation, 
and  we  would  not  refer  to  the  matter  were  it  not  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  record  straight. 

So  far  as  the  rather  agreeable  controversy  between  the  News 
and  Courier  and  Indianapolis  Neivs  is  concerned,  it  is  a  very 
trifling  matter.  The  place  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  history  is  per- 
fectly secure,  and  it  does  not  interest  his  people  in  the  least 
whether  or  not  his  name  is  restored  to  the  mutilated  stone  of 
"Cabin  John  Bridge." 

["Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association"  should  read 
"Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's  note.] 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  I  Meeting  Street,  Aug.  15,  1907. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

Yours  of  July  3ist,  with  enclosures,  has  been  received,  and  I 
am  very  happy  to  serve  on  the  committee  in  connection  with 
"Cabin  John  Bridge"  matter.  I  stand  ready  to  do  my  share  of 
the  work,  and  whatever  is  assigned  me  I  shall  look  after  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  The  enclosures  put  the  matter  before  me 
very  clearly,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  prove  a  wise  and  tactful 
leader  of  the  undertaking.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  in  the 
original  resolution  there  was  some  discussion,  and  that  when  it 
was  passed  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  we  should  ask  to 
have  the  name  restored  with  the  dates  and  words,  "Removed 
1861,  restored  1908,"  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  sentiment  that  these 
dates  would  be  of  historic  value.  Personally,  I  think  they  are, 
and  if  you  remember,  Mrs.  Hayes  took  part  in  this  discussion 
and  thoroughly  approved  of  the  idea  of  the  dates  appearing  in 
connection  with  the  name.  I  just  mention  this  so  that  you  can 
know  how  to  arrange  matters  with  Mr.  Meyer.  I  am  sure  you 
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will  understand  all  about  it  anyway.  It  certainly  would  be  grati- 
fying if  Mr.  Taft  would  order  the  restoration  of  the. name  with- 
out the  trouble  of  taking  the  matter  before  Congress,  but  at  any 
rate  we  are  starting  on  an  enterprise  which  should  be  accom- 
plished some  day.  Please  call  on  me  at  any  time  that  there  is 
something  for  me  to  do  for  our  committee,  and  with  kindest 
regards  believe  me  to  be 

Yours  faithfully, 

MARY  B.  POPPENHEIM. 


COLUMBUS,  Miss.,  August  21,  1907. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  I7th,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Davis'  name  on  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge."  As  I  have  written 
you,  I  think  your  referring  the  matter  to  Mr.  Meyer  was  wise. 
Leave  it  in  his  hands  without  any  conditions.  I  know  Mr.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War ;  he  is  a  broad,  conservative  man.  He  will  do 
what  is  right.  What  is  done  should  be  done  quietly. 
With  kind  wishes, 

Yours  truly, 

STEPHEN  D.  LEE. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  August  23,  1907. 

HON.  W.  H.  TAFT,  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — From  a  recent  letter  received  from  Mr.  Meyer, 
M.  C.  from  Louisiana,  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  has  had 
several  conferences  with  you  on  the  subject  of  restoring  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  that  he  feels  confident  of  success.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  over  the  history  of  the  famous  aqueduct — how  it  was  built 
during  Mr.  Davis'  term  as  Secretary  of  War;  how  in  the  heat 
of  passion  and  sectional  prejudice  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  by  his  own  word,  and  without  congressional 
action,  ordered  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  cut  off  the  keystone, 
where  it  had  been  inscribed  with  that  of  President  Pierce.  After 
nearly  half  a  century  we  can  view  the  action  with  more  charity 
and  we  can  truly  say,  "With  malice  to  none  and  charity  to  all." 
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The  movement  to  restore  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the 
"Cabin  John  Bridge"  has  met  with  the  approval  not  only  of  the 
Southern  people,  but  our  Northern  brethren  are  desirous  of  hav- 
ing it  done ;  believing,  as  the  Indianapolis  News  says,  "The  muti- 
lated stone  reflects  upon  us  as  a  people,  and  the  name  is  far  better 
there  than  the  blank  space — far  better." 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  General  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  in 
which  he  writes,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  "I  know  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft;  he  is  a  broad  and  conservative 
man  and  will  do  what  is  right."  *  *  * 

I  read  with  pleasure  your  speech  delivered  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
yesterday,  and  I  beg  to  say  that,  as  Kentucky  was  the  birthplace 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  you  would  make  yourself  very  popular  in 
that  grand  old  State  by  this  single  act  of  restoring  the  name  of 
its  favored  son  to  the  place  where  it  belongs  on  "Cabin  John 
Bridge,"  and  I  appeal  to  you  as  one  all-powerful,  to  see  that  this 
act  of  tardy  justice  is  granted.  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer  is  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  I  feel  that  he  enjoys  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  administration.  If  you  could  see 
your  way  clear  to  grant  this  request  on  or  before  the  third  day 
of  June,  1908,  it  would  be  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association.  Mr. 
Secretary,  we  believe  it  is  in  your  power,  and  we  look  to  you  for 
a  favorable  reply. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

WASHINGTON,  August  29,  1907. 
MY  DEAR  MADAM  : 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  \Var,  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  23d  of  August,  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  "Cabin  John 
Bridge,"  and  to  say  in  reply  that  I  have  placed  your  letter  in  the 
hands  of  General  Mackenzie,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
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who  will  present  it  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  return  from  his 
present  trip  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  beg  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  for  the  kind  words  of  your  letter. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  WAGNER, 

Acting  Private  Secretary. 
To  MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Ass'n. 


[From  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  News^  August  23,  1907.] 

CROSSING  THE  BRIDGE 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  whose  kindly  words  and 
good  opinion  of  this  paper  we  appreciate  and  reciprocate,  is  still 
recalcitrant  on  the  question  of  Jefferson  Davis'  name  and  the 
"Cabin  John  Bridge."  It  reminds  us  of  the  man  that  said  the 
horse  was  seventeen  feet  high.  When  told  that  he  evidently 
meant  seventeen  hands  he  admitted  that  he  did,  but  that  as  he 
had  said  seventeen  feet  he  meant  to  stick  to  it.  The  News  and 
Courier  "insists"  that  the  people  of  the  South  "are  not  in  any 
sense  responsible  for  the  "vandalism"  that  cut  the  name  from 
the  bridge.  By  the  same  reasoning,  it  declares  we  might  as 
well  hold  the  people  of  the  South  responsible  for  the  burning 
of  Atlanta  and  Columbia  and  the  desolation  of  the  country  by 
Sherman's  men  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  Furthermore,  it  "does 
not  care  a  copper"  whether  Davis'  name  is  restored,  but  pro- 
tests against  any  people  of  the  South  asking  for  its  restoration. 
Finally,  it  tells  us  that  the  war  "was  not  a  civil  war,  but  a  purely 
defensive  war  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  a  war  of  criminal 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  North.  It  is  all  over  now,"  it  con- 
tinues, but  it  wants  to  "keep  the  record  straight!" 

All  right!  The  horse  is  seventeen  feet  high — not  hands;  we 
shall  agree  on  that.  But  that  is  not  the  subject  of  our  story. 
The  South  was  not  responsible  for  the  "vandalism"  that  cut  the 
name  off ;  nor  was  it  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Sherman's  men. 
But  we  insist  that  it  is  responsible  in  its  due  share  for  the  national 
opinion  of  the  year  1907  concerning  anything  of  national  import, 
sentimental  or  material.  It  shares  the  responsibility  for  the 
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acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and  our  future  policy  regarding 
them;  and  it  was  responsible  for  the  return  of  the  battle  flags, 
in  part,  by  creating  the  sentiment  that  so  culminated,  as  it  was 
also  duly  responsible  for  the  act  of  Congress  which  was  unani- 
mously passed  correcting  a  mistake  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  by 
which  she  had  lost  her  copyright  to  her  admirable  memoirs  of 
her  husband  and  restoring  this  to  her.  These  all  were  acts  of 
the  Republican  party  and  Presidents  that  politically  represented 
the  North  only,  but  officially  they  represented  the  whole  country 
and  the  quality  of  their  acts  was  compact  of  the  opinions  of  the 
whole  country  mingling  like  the  atmosphere  to  produce  a  certain 
result. 

The  Charleston  paper  may  hold  whatever  views  it  pleases  of 
the  late  war  and  of  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  incident.  But  when 
it  comes  to  national  action,  not  opinion,  to-day,  on  any  subject — 
as  on  this  incident,  for  example — we  insist  that  morally  it  will 
have  to  care  a  copper  whether  it  wants  to  or  not,  for  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  this  nation ;  and  so  the  action  of  the  Confederate 
Ladies'  Memorial  Association  in  letting  their  opinion  be  known 
as  to  the  incident  was  right  and  proper  and  the  part  of  good 
citizenship. 

["Confederate  Ladies'  Memorial  Association"  should  read 
"Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's  note.] 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  1207  Jackson  Avenue, 

August  28,  1907. 

To  THE  EDITOR  INDIANOPOLIS  NEWS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Dear  Sir, — The  copies  of  your  paper  were  duly  received,  and 
I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  article,  "Crossing  the  Bridge," 
which  is  written  in  the  true  American  spirit.  Your  ideas  of  good 
American  citizenship  agree  with  that  of  many  prominent  South- 
ern people,  who  do  not  feel  themselves  debarred  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  nation  by  reason  of  their  residence  on  the 
other  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  In  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  which  I  am  president,  I  thank  you  for  your  honest, 
candid  and  patriotic  views  concerning  the  resolution  offered  at 
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its  recent  convention,  "to  adopt  the  necessary  means  to  have 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  restored  to    'Cabin  John  Bridge,' 
\Yashington,  D.  C."      It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  clos- 
ing scene  at  Appomattox  ended  the   War  between  the  States. 
The  country  is  re-united,  and  we  are  one  common  people,  and 
as  such  it  is  the  duty  of  all  patriotic  citizens  to  assist  in  obliterat- 
ing every  evidence  of  the  ill-feeling,  malice  and  sectional  preju- 
dice engendered  by  the  war.    The  mutilated  keystone  on  "Cabin 
John  Bridge"  stands  otit  in  bold  relief  as  an  act  of  indignity 
offered  to  a  man  who  served  his  country  in  time  of  war  and 
peace  with  exceptional  ability  and  fidelity ;  and  while  it  is  recorded 
as  the  act  of  one  man  who  was  blinded  with  prejudice,  it  reflects 
upon  the  honor  of  the  whole  American  nation,  and  should  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible.     As  the  wife  of  a  Southern  Re- 
publican, I  am  proud  of  my  government.     Its  recent  action,  in 
returning  the  captured  battle  flags,  and  the  generous  appropria- 
tion for  the  care  of  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  buried  in 
Northern  cemeteries,  will  always  be  remembered  with  pride  and 
gratitude.      It  was  a  most  courteous  act  on  the  part  of  General 
Fred.  Grant  to  furnish  a  military  escort  when  the  remains  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  were  removed  to  Richmond,  Va.,  for 
final  interment,  and  the  floral  tribute  sent  by  President  Roose- 
velt, on  the  same  sad  occasion,  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Southern  people.      It  had  been  the  hope  of  Mrs.  Davis  that  she 
would  be  spared  to  see  the  name  so  dear  to  her  restored  to  "Cabin 
John  Bridge,"  but  fate  decreed  otherwise,  and  we  now  have  it  as 
a  duty  to  render  this  tardy  act  of  justice  while  we  have  with  us 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  this  distinguished  man — I  refer 
to  Mrs.  J.  Addison  Hayes,  a  resident  of  Colorado;  and  who 
claims  Washington  as  her  birthplace,  having  been  born  there 
during  her  father's  term  as  Secretary  of  War.     You  will  find 
enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Confederate  organization,  who  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  movement.      As  you  will  remark, 
General   Lee  is  very  hopeful  that  the   Secretary  of  War  can 
"and  will  do  the  right  thing,  and  we  would  prefer  to  have  it  done 
quietly,  so  as  to  prevent  adverse  and  radical  expressions  from 
any  party. 
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In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  sensible  article, 
and  to  express  a  hope  to  have  your  co-operation  if  necessary. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  YV.  J.  BEHAN. 

President  C.  S.  M.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  August  28,  1907. 
MY  DEAR  GENERAL  MEYER: 

I  hope  you  will  be  patient  with  me.  I  am  just  like  the  average 
woman,  more  or  less  impatient  to  accomplish  my  purpose.  For 
the  last  week  or  two  the  papers  are  full  of  the  reported  resigna- 
tion of  Hon.  \Y.  H.  Taft.  This  makes  me  uneasy,  as  we  look 
to  him  as  the  man  with  the  power  and  the  good-will  to  do  what 
we  want.  I  knowr  you  are  watchful  and  ever  on  the  qui  vlve,  but 
in  this  case  we  must  "watch  and  pray."  Enclosed  find  a  copy  of 
a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Taft.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it 
an  unwise  proceeding.  Several  of  the  Northern  papers  have 
taken  up  the  matter,  in  reply  to  an  article  in  the  Charleston 
Xews  and  Courier — -you  will  find  these  clippings  herewith,  to- 
gether with  my  notes  (none  of  which  have  been  given  to  the 
press),  as  I  am  waiting  instructions  from  you. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Bridgeport,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  wrote 
to  the  President  and  gave  his  letter  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The 
New  Orleans  Picayune  copied  it,  with  a  very  fine  article,  which 
I  sent  to  Mr.  Phillips.  He  has  had  copies  printed  for  distribu- 
tion. I  have  asked  Mr.  Phillips  to  confer  with  you  when  he 
goes  to  Washington  next  month.  If  you  think  well  of  it,  I  can 
get  our  papers  and  the  Confederate  Veteran  to  recommend  the 
movement  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Let  me  know  when  and  how  I  can  assist  you  *  *  *  . 
Remember,  my  dear  General  Meyer,  that  we'  are  most  desirous 
to  have  the  name  restored  before  the  third  day  of  June,  1908 — 
the  sooner  the  better.  *  *  * 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  C.  S.  M.  A. 
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(Telegram.) 
TATE  SPRINGS,  TENN.,  October  5,  1907. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  J.  BEHAN, 

1207  Jackson  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.: 
Letter  here ;  do  not  think  advisable  taking  further  action  now : 

will  explain  situation  to  you  on  my  return. 

A.  MEYER. 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  October  2,  1907. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

Yours  received.  No!  Do  not  think  of  giving  out  anything 
to  newspapers  until  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Davis'  name  is  assured. 
It  would  be  foolhardy.  You  have  Mr.  Adolph  Meyer  at  work; 
you  have  appointed  your  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee,  who 
know  the  resolutions  of  the  June  Convention.  My  watchword  is 
"Silence,  and  restoration  by  Commission  of  War  Department." 

Yours  hurriedly, 

>  •» 

MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON. 


1908. 
IN   MEMORIAM. 

On  March  8,  1908,  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  an  invaluable  member  by  death, 


The  following  extract  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress,  First  Session,  Washington,  Sunday,  May  10, 
1908,  shows  the  esteem  in  which  Hon.  Meyer  was  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens : 

EULOGIES  ON  THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  MEYER. 

Mr.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  the  House  be  now  suspended 
that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hox.  ADOLPH  MEYER,  late  a  member  of  this  House  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public 
career,  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises,  shall  stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Davey,  of  Louisiana,  took  the  chair  as  speaker  pro  tern- 
pore. 

Mr.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  my  deceased  colleague,  HON. 
ADOLPH  MEYER,  late  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  First 
District  of  Louisiana,  who  died  at  New  Orleans  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1908,  and  is  honored  and  mourned  by  his  State  and  nation. 

GENERAL  MEYER  was  born  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  October  19, 
1842,  and  spent  his  childhood  in  that  State.  He  matriculated 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  before  graduation  left  that 
famous  training  school  of  the  South  to  enter  the  Confederate 
Army  in  1862.  During  the  trying  times  of  the  greatest  Civil 
War  the  world  has  ever  seen  GENERAL  MEYER  played  an  active, 
honorable  part,  serving  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  John  S. 
Williams,  of  Kentucky,  and  holding  the  rank  of  adjutant-general 
when  the  war  closed.  In  1879  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment,  Louisiana  National  Guard,  and  in  1881  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Wiltz  brigadier-general  of  the  First  Louisiana  Bri- 
gade, embracing  all  the  uniformed  militia  in  the  State.  In  con- 
nection with  the  organization  of  the  State  militia  his  services 
were  very  efficient. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  War,  GENERAL  MEYER  was 
urged,  on  account  of  his  military  experience  and  ability,  for  a 
position  as  either  brigadier  or  division  commander  of  Southern 
volunteers.  The  following  was  written  by  General  John  S.  Wil- 
liams, of  Kentucky,  upon  whose  staff  GENERAL  MEYER  served: 

To  THE  PRESIDENT: 

Your  Excellency. — I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  favorable 
consideration  MR.  ADOLPH  MEYER,  of  Louisiana,  for  position  of 
division  or  brigadier  commander  of  Southern  volunteers. 

MR.  MEYER  served  on  my  staff  during  almost  the  entire  Civil 
\Yar.  He  was  pre-eminent  for  soldiery  qualities,  the  loftiest 
courage,  fidelity  and  endurance.  In  fact,  he  seemed  a  natural- 
born  soldier  and  commanded  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
the  entire  command. 

I  know  of  no  young  officer  who  manifested  more  military 
aptitude;  his  resourcefulness  in  emergencies  and  quickness  to 
avail  himself  of  every  possible  advantage  and  devotion  to  duty 
were  unsurpassed. 

MR.  MEYER'S  experience  in  actual  war  has  been  supplemented 
by  command  in  the  Louisiana  Militia  and  National  Guard. 

I  know  the  appointment  would  be  a  good  one  and  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Southern  people. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard,  I  am, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Brigadier-General,  afterwards  Commanding  Kentucky  Di- 
vision.   May  2,  1908. 

Mr.  Lamb :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  frequent  eulogies  in  this  House, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  remind  us  of  the  solemn  and  serious  fact 
that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  A  visitation  of  this 
grim  monster  has  prevented  my  making  as  full  and  complete  a 
eulogy  on  our  departed  friend  and  comrade  as  I  had  hoped  to 
make,  for  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  was  called  to  witness 
the  funeral  of  a  splendid  Virginia  woman  who  met  a  sudden 
and  tragic  death  by  a  runaway  accident.  I  only  left  the  city  of 
Richmond  this  morning  after  a  very  early  breakfast,  in  order 
that  I  might  reach  this.  House  in  time  to  comply  with  the  re- 
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quest  of  my  colleagues  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  unite  in 
this  tribute  to  the  life  and  character  of  our  deceased  friend. 

I  have,  perhaps,  seen  more  of  death  in  war  than  any  other 
man  in  this  presence,  and  as  much  in  peace.  Only  this  morning 
I  came  through  the  historic  city  of  Fredericksburg,  where  in 
December,  1863,  I  counted  on  a  surface  no  larger  than  this  room 
the  bodies  of  285  of  the  dead  men  of  Mear's  Brigade,  in  that 
conflict  of  which  I  was  an  eyewitness.  All  I  have  here  to  say 
has  been  written  on  the  train  between  Fredericksburg  and  this 
city.  As  my  mind  ran  over  the  battlefield  of  old  Virginia  I 
thought  of  the  apostrophe  to  death  I  have  heard  so  often  quoted 
on  this  floor: 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath! 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke! 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet  song,  and  dance  and  wine! 
And  thou  art  terrible ! — the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

\Ye  look  upon  death  as  the  greatest  of  mysteries;  but  to  my 
mind,  accustomed  as  I  have  been  in  war  and  peace  to  this  dread 
monster,  I  regard  what  we  call  life  as  even  more  mysterious  than 
death  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  life  .of  ADOLPH  MEYER  was  eventful  and 
distinguished.  Louisiana  may  well  mourn  and  this  House  well 
honor  this  soldier,  patriot,  business  man,  and  statesman. 

In  him  was  combined  those  qualities  of  sterling  character,  rare 
fidelity,  courage,  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty 
which  justly  entitles  him  to  live  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
his  countrymen. 
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Modest,  unassuming,  and  genial,  liberally  educated,  of  broad 
business  experience,  he  gave  to  his  public  duties  that  sound  judg- 
ment and  untiring  effort  which  won  for  him  the  affection,  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  colleagues. 

ADOLPH  MEYER  was  a  native  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  born  in  Octo- 
ber, 1842.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  left  that 
institution  while  a  student  to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
serving  with  distinction  under  Brigadier-General  John  S.  Wil- 
liams, first  as  captain,  then  by  promotions  until  at  the  close  of 
the  war  he  held  the  position  of  adjutant-general. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Louisiana,  became 
the  head  of  a  firm  largely  interested  in  the  production  of  cotton 
and  sugar ;  later  he  became  a  cotton  factor  in  New  Orleans,  and 
was  prominent  and  successful  in  commercial  and  financial  pur- 
suits. 

He  was  elected  and  served  as  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment, 
Louisiana  National  Guard,  and  was  appointed  in  1881  brigadier- 
general  to  command  all  of  the  uniformed  corps  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  April  6,  1908. 
MRS.  WILLIAM  J.  BEHAN, 

1207  Jackson  Avenue,  City: 

Dear  Madam, — By  request  of  Mrs.  Adolph  Meyer,  I  send  you 
the  papers  with  reference  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  which  she 
found  among  General  Meyer's  effects.  With  my  regards,  I 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  M.  EISEMAN. 

RESTORE  OLD  HICKORY'S  WORDS. 

"Union  Must  Be  Preserved"  to  be  Replaced  on  Bust. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  9. — After  an  absence  of  forty-three 
years,  Andrew  Jackson's  historic  words,  "The  Union  Must  Be 
Preserved,"  will  be  restored  to  the  monument  of  "Old  Hickory" 
in  Court  Square.  The  bust  of  Jackson  will  be  put  in  good 
shape  immediately,  a  contract  for  the  work  having  been  let  by 
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the  Park  Commission.  "During  the  Civil  War  a  local  Confed- 
erate patriot  took  a  chisel  and  removed  'The  Union  Must  Be 
Preserved,'  "  said  Colonel  Galloway,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission. "Now  that  the  Civil  War  is  long  past  and  we  are  all 
so  proud  of  the  Union,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  only 
proper  to  put  this  language  back." 


Appointment  of  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  United  States  Senate 
— to  succeed  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer — M.  C.  of  Louisiana,  deceased 
March  8,  1908,  as  representative  from  C.  S.  M.  A.  to  United 
States  Government. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  April  n,  1908. 
HON.  MURPHY  J.  FOSTER, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — As  on  previous  occasions  I  have  received  evidence 
of  your  friendly  services,  and  knowing  you  to  be  an  influential 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  that  you  are  on  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  Administration,  I  write  to  ask  that  you  will 
exert  your  best  efforts  in  support  of  a  question  in  which  the 
Southern  people  are  interested. 

In  June,  1907,  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president,  met  in  conven- 
tion in  Richmond,  Va.  At  the  convention  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  asking  that  means  be  taken  to  have  the  name  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  re-inscribed  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  or,  as  it  is  known 
on  the  records,  as  the  "Union  Arch."  Upon  my  return  to  New 
Orleans,  a  few  weeks  after  the  convention,  I  met  our  mutual 
friend,  General  Meyer,  and  enlisted  his  interest  and  services.  He 
expressed  himself  as  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and 
said  that  he  considered  it  an  outrage  that  the  name  should  have 
been  erased ;  that  it  was  a  piece  of  petty  spite  that  he  considered 
unworthy  of  an  American  citizen,  and  that  such  a  blur  should 
be  removed  from  the  American  nation.  When  General  Meyer 
returned  to  Washington,  he  placed  the  matter  immediately  before 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  and  from  what 
General  Meyer  told  me,  he  was  very  confident  of  success,  and 
believed  that  it  would  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  War  without 
bringing  it  before  Congress. 
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General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  .movement, 
and,  as  you  will  see  from  his  letter,  he  believes  that  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Taft  can  and  will  restore  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the 
tablet,  where  in  justice  and  for  the  truth  of  history  it  belongs. 
On  June  3,  1908,  will  occur  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Jefferson  Davis.  We  will  celebrate  the  day  in  the  honor 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  the  country  has  ever  produced. 
We  will  honor  him  as  soldier,  statesman  and  patriot.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  most  efficient  Secretary  of  War  that  ever  served  in 
that  office,  and  it  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  this  wonder- 
ful structure,  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  was  constructed ;  and  to  have 
erased  his  name  from  the  tablet  was  a  despicable  act  of  prejudice 
that  should  be  quickly  repaired. 

In  connection  with  this  movement,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  enclosed  clipping,  which  proves  that  to-day  all  sectional 
feeling  has  died,  and  the  people  North  and  South  are  ready  to 
say  with  Jackson,  "The  Union  must  be  preserved."  In  the 
name  of  my  Association  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  this 
matter  up  where  General  Meyer  left  off,  and  that  you  will,  with 
your  usual  success,  bring  it  to  a  glorious  conclusion. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  C.  S.  M.  A. 


[From  New  Orleans,  La.,  Daily  Picayune,  April  22, 1908.] 

PUT  DAVIS'  NAME  BACK. 
Resolution  to  be  Offered  by  Mr.  Carlin  Looking  to  This. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  21. — Representative  Carlin,  of  Vir- 
ginia, said  to-day  it  was  his  purpose  to  introduce  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  for  all  information  relative  to 
the  erasure  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  from  the  aqueduct 
bridge,  near  this  city. 
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The  bridge  was  completed  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Davis  as 
Secretary  of  War,  and  his  name  appeared  on  the  capstone  of 
the  abutment.  During  the  War  between  the  States  the  name 
was  chiseled  out,  it  is  said,  by  the  order  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  War, 

Mr.  Carlin's  bill  is  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for 
the  restoration  of  Mr.  Davis'  name. 


RICHMOND,  VA.,  113  3d  Street,  South,  April  22,  1908. 
REPRESENTATIVE  CARLIN,  of  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  issue  of  the  Times-Dispatch,  this  city,  of 
this  date,  a  telegraphic  message  from  Washington  states  that 
you  will  ask  Congress  for  all  information  concerning  the  erasure 
of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  from  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  if  the  newspaper  article 
is  correct?  The  movement  to  restore  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  was 
started  by  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
by  the  president,  to  represent  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Yours  truly, 

MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON. 


C.  C.  CARLIN,  STH  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  UNITED  STATES. 

April  28,  1908. 
MRS.  J.  E.  ROBINSON, 

113  Third  Street,  South,  Richmond,  Va. : 
Dear  Madam, — I  have  your  favor  of  the  22d  inst,  and  for  your 
information  will  say  that  I  have  introduced  a  resolution  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  reason  for  the  elimination  of  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis  from  the  arch  at  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  and  what  steps, 
if  any,  have  been  taken  to  restore  same.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
press  this  resolution  at  the  fall  session  of  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  CARLIN. 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  1207  Jackson  Avenue,  April  25,  1908. 

HON.  MR.  CARLIN, 

House  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  of  date  April 
24th,  I  read  that  you  propose  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the 
House,  calling  for  an  investigation  into  the  removal  of  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  from  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  and  that  you  will 
subsequently  offer  a  second  resolution,  directing  that  the  name 
be  restored  to  its  former  place  on  the  bridge. 

As  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  of  which 
I  am  the  President,  inaugurated  this  movement  by  offering  such 
a  resolution  as  is  understood  in  your  second  resolution,  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  origin  of  this 
patriotic  and  historic  measure. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  met  in  con- 
vention in  Richmond  last  June,  and  at  this  convention  the  subject 
of  the  removal  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  from  "Cabin  John 
Bridge"  was  discussed  with  great  feeling  as  to  the  injustice  of 
the  act,  the  petty  spite  displayed,  and  the  many  considerations 
that  should  impel  the  great  American  people  to  obliterate  all  evi- 
dences of  sectional  prejudice  by  restoring  the  name  to  its  original 
place  on  the  bridge.  Mrs.  J.  Addison  Hayes,  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  present,  and  said  that  her 
father  had  always  considered  it  a  great  act  of  injustice,  and  that 
her  mother  had  hoped  to  live  to  see  justice  done  the  name  of  her 
•illustrious  husband,  who  was  the  most  efficient  Secretary  of  War 
that  this  government  ever  had. 

After  this  spirited  discussion,  a  resolution,  which  is  here  en- 
closed, was  offered  by  Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  a  delegate  from  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society 
(Confederate  Museum),  and  the  motion  carried.  The  president 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  from  the  several  Con- 
federate organizations  who  would  give  their  endorsement,  if 
necessary,  in  having  the  name  restored.  The  committee  list  is 
also  enclosed.  I  wrote  to  General  Lee  on  the  subject,  and  send 
you  a  copy  of  his  letter,  showing  his  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  and  recommend- 
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ing  that  it  be  conducted  as  quietly  as  possible  to  avoid  ugly  and 
partisan  criticism. 

After  my  return  to  New  Orleans  I  met  General  Adolph  Meyer, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  and  the  Congressman  of  my  district. 
I  spoke  to  him  of  this  movement,  and  he  immediately  expressed 
a  willingness  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  He  advised  taking  the 
matter  directly  to  Secretary  Taft,  arguing  that  as  the  name  had 
been  ordered  taken  off  without  congressional  action  it  might  be 
restored  in  the  same  way  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

General  Meyer  had  several  very  satisfactory  interviews  with 
the  Secretary,  and  felt  confident  of  success.  Unfortunately  death 
called  him  before  the  object  was  accomplished,  but  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Taft  is  favorably  disposed,  if  the  matter  can  be  presented  to 
him  in  the  proper  light. 

On  April  i2th  I  wrote  to  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  giving  him 
all  the  data  that  had  been  returned  to  me  by  the  widow  of 
General  Meyer.  If  you  will  permit  the  suggestion,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  confer  with  him,  feeling  that  you  and  Sen- 
ator Foster  hold  the  same  views  on  the  subject.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, with  General  Lee,  that  it  should  be  done  quietly;  that  we 
must  be  patient,  and  that  at  the  proper  time  the  Secretary  of 
War  will  order  the  restoration  in  his  own  right  of  office  and 
without  bringing  it  before  Congress.  The  enclosed  data  is  sub- 
mitted that  you  may  learn,  in  case  you  have  not  been  informed 
already,  that  the  movement  originated  with  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association,  and  that  a  Virginia  lady,  Mrs. 
J.  Enders  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Museum,  was 
the  mover  of  the  resolution.  The  newspapers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  commented  on  the  movement,  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  Northern  press  was  favorable,  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  News,  the  Indianapolis  Journal  and  a  gentleman  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  published  very  fine  articles,  and  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  Picayune  and  the  Times-Democrat,  as  well  a§  the 
Times-Dispatch,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  movement. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and 
hope  that  with  our  united  efforts  we  will  accomplish  our  object. 
I  have  had  an  interview  with  Hon.  R.  C.  Davey,  with  whom  I  am 
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personally  acquainted,  and  have  asked  him  to  see  you.      Senator 
Foster  has  promised  all  his  assistance. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  16,  1908. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

MM  Dear  Mrs.  Behan, — I  have  been  sick  nearly  the  whole  time 
since  my  return,  and  when  I  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Mr.  Carlin  would  be  away.  I  found  him  on  Saturday  and 
had  quite  a  talk  with  him  relative  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge."  He 
stated  to  me  that  his  father  was  interested  in  the  matter  before 
his  death;  however,  he  does  not  intend  to  press  it  this  session, 
but  will  endeavor  to  have  it  considered  next  session. 

With  very  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

R.  C.  DAVEY. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

On  May  28,  1908,  death  claimed  another  member  of  the  "Cabin 
John  Bridge"  Committee,  in  the  passing  of 

GENERAL  STEPHEN  D.  LEE, 
Commander-in-Chief,  United  Confederate  Veterans. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  25,  1908. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

1207  Jackson  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.: 
Dear  Madam, — I  have  not  written  before  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  restoring  the  name  of  President  Davis  to  the  "Cabin  John 
Bridge,"  because  I  have  been  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  taking 
the  matter  up  with  Secretary  Taft. 
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It  must  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  War  Department,  and 
consequently  will  be  left  largely  to  his  control.  For  this  reason  I 
have  thought  that  the  best  policy  to  pursue  would  be  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  and  ascertain  his  views. 

His  presence  in  Panama  at  the  time  your  letter  was  received, 
and  his  absence  from  Washington  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  since  returning  to  this  country,  has  prevented  the  taking 
the  matter  up  with  him  in  person,  but  I  have  arranged  to  bring 
it  to  his  attention. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  course  for  the  people  interested 
in  the  matter  to  follow,  for  I  think  they  can  rely  on  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  Secretary. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)       MURPHY  J.  FOSTER. 


General  Clement  A.  Evans,  Commander-in-Chief,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  committee  caused  by  the  death 
of  General  Stephen  D.  Lee. 

HEADQUARTERS   UNITED    CONFEDERATE 

VETERANS. 
CLEMENT  A.  EVANS.  WM.  E.  MICKLE, 

General  Commanding.  Adjt.-Gen.  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMANDING  GENERAL. 

July  27,  1907. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  Pres.,  New  Orleans: 

Dear  Mrs.  Behan, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  letter 
and  inclosures.  I  have  made  myself  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  effort  to  have  the  words  "Jefferson  Davis"  restored  to  the 
stone  on  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge."  Additional  to  the  help  you 
obtained  from  the  Louisiana  members  of  Congress,  I  observed 
that  a  member  from  Virginia  introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry, 
and  I  wrote  to  him  about  it  and  received  his  reply.  I  agree  with 
all  parties  that  this  effort  should  be  made  without  the  slightest 
involvement  with  politics.  The  restoration  of  the  name  should 
be  made  as  a  simple  duty  to  historical  fact.  The  present  blank 
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on  the  tablet  does  not  dishonor  Mr.  Davis,  but  it  does  discredit  all 
of  us,  North  and  South,  who  approve  the  mutilation  or  object  to 
the  restoration. 

I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  as  soon  as  the  present  political  can- 
vass for  the  Presidency  is  over,  that  either  the  present  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  next  Secretary  of  War  will,  on  his  best  judg- 
ment, have  "Jefferson  Davis"  replaced  on  the  stone.  It  is  so 
absolutely  absurd  (as  I  see  the  matter)  to  make  a  political  issue 
on  this  question  that  I  cannot  imagine  any  patriot  in  the  Union 
will  be  offended  when  it  is  done. 

Your  noble  spirit  in  all  matters  like  this  will  commend  you 
and  your  work  to  all  our  best  countrymen,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  our  Confederate  soldiers. 

With  great  esteem, 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Nov.  30,  1908. 
HON.  LUKE  E.  WRIGHT, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the 
enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Confederated  South- 
ern Memorial  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va., 
June  i,  1907. 

By  the  action  of  the  convention,  I  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  by  reason  of  my  office  as  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  I  have  associated  with  me  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, General  Clement  A.  Evans,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Commander- 
in-Chief  United  Confederate  Veterans;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone,  of 
Galveston,  Texas,  President-General  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy;  and  Mr.  John  W.  Apperson,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Commander-in-Chief  United  Sons  Confederate  Veterans. 
This  committee,  composed  of  prominent  and  influential  persons, 
is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  movement.  Immediately  upon  my 
return  to  New  Orleans  I  saw  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  M.  C.  from 
Louisiana,  and  requested  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter. 
He  expressed  himself  freely  on  the  subject  as  one  deserving  the 
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attention  of  our  people,  and  cheerfully  said,  ''I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  have  this  request  granted." 

Returning  to  Washington,  Mr.  Meyer  had  several  satisfactory 
interviews  with  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War, 
and,  from  all  that  I  could  glean  from  his  letters,  Mr.  Meyer 
was  confident  of  success.  Copies  of  these  letters  will  be  sent  to 
you  for  your  information.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Hon.  W.  H. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Meyer,  all  active  measures  were  delayed  until  after 
the  election.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Meyer  died,  and  Hon.  Murphy 
J.  Foster,  United  States  Senator,  and  Hon.  R.  C.  Davey,  M.  C. 
from  the  same  State,  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the 
success  of  the  movement.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
session  1  learned  that  Hon.  C.  C.  Carlin,  M.  C.  from  Virginia, 
had  given  notice  that  he  intended  introducing  a  bill  in  Congress 
asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on 
''Cabin  John  Bridge."  I  wrote  Mr.  Carlin;  and  had  a  member 
of  the  committee  from  Virginia  to  write  him  also,  that  the  Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association  had  already  started  a 
movement  in  that  direction ;  that  we  had  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  parties  authorized  to  act  for  us,  and  we  respectfully  asked 
that  he  would  not  introduce  such  a  bill. 

We  hope  to  accomplish  our  purpose  without  bringing  it  before 
the  public,  as  it  would  probably  meet  with  some  objection,  though 
I  firmly  believe  the  majority  of  the  American  people  are  in  favor 
of  proving  our  greatness  by  performing  this  tardy  act  of  justice 
for  the  sake  of  truthful  history. 

From  all  that  I  could  learn,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Taft 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  the  power  and  authority  to  order 
the  name  restored,  or  that  the  President,  acting  on  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  War,  would  so  order. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  election  is  over,  and  the  American  people 
have  shown  their  wisdorn  by  placing  at  the  head  of  this  glorious 
nation  a  man  who  will  put  truth,  justice  and  honor  above  all 
else.  Should  you  wish  to  place  this  matter  before  our  honorable 
President-elect,  you  will  find  him  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
as  stated  here,  and  favorably  disposed  to  assist  you  in  your 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  As  you  are  aware, 
this  is  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  I 
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believe  it  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  pressing  our  claim,  in 
order  that  the  truth  of  history  may  be  preserved.    If  this  matter 
is  properly  placed  before  our  broad-minded  and  generous  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  I  believe  he  will  be  pleased  to 
wind  up  his  already  glorious  administration  by  ordering  the  resto- 
ration of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  tablet  from  which 
it  was  shamefully  cut  off  without  authority  by  Mr.  Caleb  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  1861.     It  is  a  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  have  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  one  who  not  only 
knew  Jefferson  Davis  personally,  but  one  whom  we  honor  and 
respect  as  a  Confederate  veteran.    With  you  there  is  no  question 
of  the  right  and  justice  of  this  request,  and  we  appeal  to  you 
with  confidence  in  your  willingness  to  act  and  ability  to  succeed. 
This  magnificent  structure  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
great  skill  and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Davis  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
War,  and  we  should  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.     It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  was  ordered  cut 
off  the  tablet  by  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  who,  in  his  passion  and 
prejudice  forgot  that  to  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  this  country 
owes  justice  and  recognition  for  services  rendered  on  the  field 
of  battle,  in  the  council  chamber,  and  as  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Franklin  Pierce.     This  act  of  petty 
spite  stands  to-day  as  a  reproach  to  the  American  people,  and 
should  be  obliterated  by  the  restoration  of  the  name  where  it 
rightfully  belongs.      When  this  is  done — and  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  done  during  the  Davis  centennial  year — then,   indeed, 
may  we  boast  of  the  great  American  people  and  the  re-united 
country. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  indulge  in  a 
short  personal  allusion  as  an  introduction  to  you,  as  well  as  to 
our  President-elect.  I  am  the  wife  of  General  W.  J.  Behan,  a 
Confederate  veteran  who  served  for  four  years  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  who  has  since  his  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox  been  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Under  separate 
cover,  I  will  send  you  certain  data  that  may  be  useful  to  you  in 
working  up  this  matter,  and  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  you 
in  your  efforts.  If  necessary,  I  will  go  on  to  Washington  to  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action. 
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Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  co-operation,  and  assuring 
you  of  my  highest  esteem,  I  am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEIIAX, 

President. 


Additional  data  mailed  to  Hon.  Luke  A.  Wright,  December  i, 
1908: 

i st.  Copy  of  resolution  passed  by  C.  S.  M.  A.,  at  Convention, 
Richmond,  Ya.,  relative  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 

2d.     Names  of  committee. 

3d.  Copies  of  letters  from  the  late  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer; 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee;  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  \Yar; 
Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

4th.  Copy  of  C.  S.  M.  A.  minutes,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  con- 
vention, June  1-3. 

5th.  Copies  of  letters  from  General  Clement  A.  Evans,  Cpm- 
mander-in-Chief ;  from  John  \Y.  Apperson,  Commander-in-Chief 
U.  S.  C.  Y. ;  from  Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone,  President-Gen- 
eral U.  D.  C. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  1207  Jackson  Avenue, 

December  2,  1908. 
MRS.  CORNELIA  BRANCH  STONE, 

President-General,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Galveston,  Texas : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Stone, — I  trust  you  have  arrived  home  safe  and 
are  enjoying  a  well  earned  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  the  con- 
vention. Permit  me  to  take  this  occasion  to  compliment  you 
upon  your  executive  ability  and  upon  your  admirable  tact  and 
patience  in  controlling  such  a  large  convention. 

I  regret  that  you  did  not  give  me  the  opportunity  to  thank 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, for  your  active  interest  in  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge" 
matter. 

As  an  interested  member  of  the  ''Cabin  John  Bridge"  Com- 
mittee of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  it  is  due  you  that  you  be  advised  as  to 
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all  that  has  been  done  by  the  chairman,  and  to  request  that  you 
co-operate  with  the  committee  in  the  plan  adopted  for  accom- 
plishing this  historical  and  patriotic  work. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  Convention  held  in  Richmond,  Va.. 
June  i,  1907,  and  all  Confederate  Associations  were  invited  to 
unite  with  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  in  its  effort  to  accomplish  this  object. 
The  Chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee,  which  was 
done,  and  I  enclose  a  list,  although  I  think  this  was  done  when  I 
appointed  you.  Letters  were  received  from  General  Stephen  D. 
Lee,  from  Mrs.  Lizzie  George  Henderson,  Mr.  John  W.  Apper- 
son,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  C.  V.,  and  from  other 
members  of  the  committee,  heartily  endorsing  the  movement.  At 
the  expiration  of  Mrs.  Henderson's  term  of  office  she  resigned 
from  the  committee,  and  you  were  named  by  me  as  her  successor. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your  beautiful  letter  of  acceptance. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans' 
organization  who  succeeded  the  lamented  General  Lee  has  writ- 
ten me  a  strong  patriotic  letter,  promising  to  co-operate  with  the 
committee. 

The  first  step  taken  by  me  as  chairman  was  to  place  the  reso- 
lution in  the  hands  of  a  very  influential  member  of  Congress  from 
Louisiana,  the  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer.  This  was  done  during  the 
month  of  June,  1907,  and  Mr.  Meyer  wrote  me  that  he  had  had 
several  very  satisfactory  conferences  with  Hon.  \V.  H.  Taft,  at 
that  time  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  he  felt  confident  of  success. 
It  was  deemed  advisable,  however,  by  Mr.  Meyer  and  General 
Lee  not  to  press  the  matter,  but  to  bide  our  time  in  patience  until 
after  the  presidential  campaign  was  finished.  A  few  months 
later  Mr.  Meyer  died,  and  I  immediately  requested  Hon.  Murphy 
J.  Foster,  United  States  Senator  from  this  State,  to  take  up  the 
matter  where  Mr.  Meyer  had  left  off.  A  very  satisfactory  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Foster,  saying  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  the  subject  presented  to  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft,  but 
he,  too,  advised  patience.  I  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Hon. 
W.  H.  Taft  and  received  a  reply  from  his  acting  private  secre- 
tary, advising  me  that  Mr.  Taft  was  absent,  but  that  my  letter 
would  be  referred  to  him  on  his  return  from  the  Philippines. 
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During  the  past  week  I  wrote  to  Hon.  Luke  E.  Wright,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  furnished  him  with  all  the  necessary  data  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Meyer,  and  duplicates 
of  all  this  material  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  summer,  just  before  Congress  adjourned,  my  attention 
was  called  to  a  newspaper  item  which  stated  that  Hon.  C.  C. 
Carlin,  of  Virginia,  had  given  notice  that  he  would  introduce  a 
bill  in  Congress  asking  why  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  had 
been  removed  from  the  stone  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  and  that 
his  bill  would  ask  that  it  be  restored.  I  wrote  immediately  to 
Mr.  Carlin,  and  to  Hon.  R.  C.  Davey,  M.  C.  from  Louisiana, 
asking  him  to  see  Mr.  Carlin  in  person  and  to  explain  to  him 
that  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  had  at  its  convention  in  June,  1907,  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  our  Representative  had 
already  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft;  and  we 
begged  him  (Mr.  Carlin)  to  defer  his  action,  as  we  had  been 
advised  against  bringing  the  subject  before  Congress.  The 
advice  from  all  sources,  from  Confederate  as  well  as  officials  at 
Washington,  is,  to  be  patient  and  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  the  delegate  from 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society  of  Richmond,  Ya., 
who  offered  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  resolution,  also  wrote  to 
Mr.  Carlin,  explaining  all  that  had  been  done,  and  asked  for  his 
co-operation  with  the  committee.  If  we  hope  to  succeed,  there 
must  be  concert  of  action;  the  committee  must  be  united  in  its 
plan  of  procedure,  as  it  is  in  its  desire  to  accomplish  this  patriotic 
worki 

In  every  step  that  I  have  taken  I  have  advised  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  General 
Clement  A.  Evans.  As  chairman,  I  am  willing  and  pleased  to 
receive  suggestions  from  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  from 
you  in  particular,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence. 
If  you  will  pardone  me,  I  would  suggest  that  in  printing  your 
report  in  the  Atlantic  Minutes  you  would  say  that  by  reason  of 
your  office  of  President-General  of  the  U.  D.  C.,  you  are  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  ''Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee,  and 
that,  as  a  member  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment, you  called  on  President  Roosevelt,  etc.  This  will  show  to 
all  our  co-workers  that  we  are  working  together  towards  one  great 
purpose. 

With  best  wishes  for  all  your  endeavors,  believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely  and  fraternally, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 
Chairman  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

WASHINGTON,  December  12,  1908. 
DEAR  MADAM  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  ist,  enclos- 
ing data  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  tablet  or  stone  on  "Cabin  John 
Bridge." 

Yery  respectfully, 

LUKE  E.  WRIGHT, 
Secretary  of  War. 

MRS.  W.  J.  B'EHAN,  President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association,  1207  Jackson  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  1207  Jackson  Avenue, 

Dec.  1 6,  1908. 

GENERAL  CLEMENT  A.  EVANS,  Commander-in-Chief  United  Con- 
federate Yeteran  Organization,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
My  Dear  General  Evans, — Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  in 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to 
"Cabin  John  Bridge,"  Washington,  D.  C.  You  expressed  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  movement  and  stated  that  you  had  written  to 
a  member  from  Yirginia,  who  had  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
on  the  same  subject.  As  I  wrote  you  at  that  time,  it  was  and  is 
still  our  desire  to  have  this  accomplished  quietly  and  without 
bringing  it  before  Congress.  This  was  the  advice  received  from 
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the  late  General  S.  D.  Lee,  and  Hon.  Adolph  Myer,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Meyer  was  the  agent  of  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  in  Washington, 
and  had  had  several  very  satisfactory  conferences  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Meyer 
died  before  the  object  was  attained,  and  I  have  asked  Hon. 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to  take  up  the  matter 
where  Mr.  Meyer  left  off.  We  were  advised  to  keep  quiet  until 
after  the  presidential  election.  This  we  have  done,  but  now  that 
Congress  has  convened,  we  have  resumed  our  task.  The  Vir- 
ginia member  of  our  committee  (Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  of 
Richmond,  Va.)  wrote  to  Hon.  C.  C.  Carlin,  the  Virginia  member 
who  had  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress,  requesting  him  not  to 
bring  his  bill  before  the  House,  but  to  co-operate  with  us  in  our 
plan  of  action.  Enclosed  please  find  Mr.  Carlin's  reply. 

Now,  my  dear  General,  if  we  hope  to  succeed  this  year  we 
must  be  up  and  doing.  I  write  to  request  that  you  write  to 
General  Luke  E.  Wright,  Secretary  of  War,  urging  him  as  a 
Confederate  soldier  to  exercise  his  authority  as  Secretary  of  War 
to  have  the  name  restored  to  its  place  on  the  keystone  of  "Cabin 
John  Bridge"  during  this  the  Davis  centennial  year;  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  accuracy  of  history;  in  the  second  place,  as  a  proof 
that  we  are  a  re-united  people;  and  lastly  (but  not  least),  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  a  man  who  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  soldier  and  statesman,  and  who, 
according  to  governmental  reports,  was  the  most  efficient  Secre- 
taiy  of  War  who  had  ever  held  the  office. 

Enclosed  find  certain  data  that  may  be  useful  to  you  as  infor- 
mation, and  let  me  urge  you  not  to  delay  writing.  If  any  other 
plan  should  suggest  itself  to  you,  please  act  upon  it ;  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  write  to  the  President,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his 
Georgia  mother,  might  comply  with  your  request. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  good  health,  and  wishing 
you  the  choicest  blessings  of  this  joyous  and  holy  season,  believe 
me, 

Yours  very  fraternally, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  C.  S.  M.  A. 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  December  21,  1908. 

To  His  EXCELLENCY,  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  President  United 
States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Hon.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  a 
matter  which,  I  believe,  has  been  or  will  be  brought  to  your 
attention  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Luke  E.  Wright 

The  subject  is,  the  restoration  of  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  to 
the  keystone  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  or  Union  Arch. 
Under  separate  cover  I  send  certain  data  in  connection  with  the 
movement,  and  below  I  will  give  a  summary  of  facts : 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  in  convention 
assembled : 

June,  1907.  Resolution  to  have  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  re- 
stored to  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  Washington,  D.  C.  Adopted. 
The  president  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  authorities. 

July,  1907.  The  president  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  M.  C.  from  Louisiana, 
who  reported  to  her  that  he  had  had  several  satisfactory 
conferences  with  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft,  and  felt  confident  of 
success. 

July,  1907,  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief  United 
Confederate  Veteran  Organization,  endorsed  the  movement 
and  gave  its  his  active  support. 

March,  1908.  At  the  death  of  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer  the  president 
referred  the  matter  to  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  United  States 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

May,  1908.  Upon  the  death  of  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  his 
successor,  General  Clement  A.  Evans,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  took 
up  the  matter  with  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Behan, 
"I  cannot  imagine  any  patriot  in  the  Union  will  be  offended 
when  it  is  done." 
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Other  prominent  men  from  the  North  and  the  South  have  been 
consulted,  and  several  newspapers  from  both  sections  have  pub- 
lished strong  articles  in  favor  of  restoring  the  name  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  represents 
the  "Women  of  the  Sixties"  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  all 
united  in  the  request  that  all  evidences  of  sectional  passion  and 
prejudice  should  be  obliterated  during  this  contennial  of  the  birth 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  served  his  country  as  Secretary  of  \Yar. 

Trusting  to  your  good-will  and  noble  desire  to  heal  all  differ- 
ences with  a  view  of  re-uniting  the  people  of  this  great  country, 
we  appeal  to  you  to  make  this  the  crowning  act  of  your  truly 
great  administration. 

With  expressions  of  the  highest  personal  esteem,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

MRS.  \Y.  J.  BEHAN, 

President. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  December  21,  1908. 

HON.  LUKE  E.  WRIGHT, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  I2th  inst.  was  duly  received  and 
appreciated.  This  morning  General  B.  F.  Eshleman,  of  Xew 
Orleans,  called  to  see  me  to  say  that  he  had  had  a  very  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  interview  with  you  regarding  the  "Cabin  John 
Bridge"  matter,  and  that  as  far  as  you  know  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  movement.  He  stated  also  that  it  was  your  intention 
to  speak  to  the  President  on  the  subject  within  the  next  few 
days.  I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken,  and 
to  implore  you  as  a  Confederate  soldier  and  a  citizen  interested 
in  all  that  tends  to  the  best  interests  of  these  United  States,  not 
to  permit  the  matter  to  be  side-tracked  nor  overlooked,  as  is  often 
the  case. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  represents 
the  ''Women  of  the  Sixties"  from  'all  parts  of  the  South,  and 
we  feel  that  this  is  an  opportune  time  to  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  wipe  out  this  evidence  of  the  passion 
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and  prejudice  of  one  man  engendered  by  the  war  of  i86i-'65, 
and  which  stands  to-day  as  a  reproach  to  the  whole  American 
people.  We  do  not  wish  to  stir  up  strife,  but  prefer  that  it  be 
done  quietly  during  this  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Jefferson 
Davis. 

Again  we  beg  of  you  to  keep  the  matter  in  mind. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

WASHINGTON,,  December  28,  1908. 
MADAM  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  by  reference  from  the  White 
House  of  your  letter  of  2ist  instant,  addressed  to  the  President, 
with  additional  enclosures,  urging  restoration  of  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  on  the  tablet  or  stone  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  SHOU ALTER, 
Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association,  1207  Jackson  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ATLANTA,  GA.,  December  26,  1907. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Behan, — I  am  confident  that  you  will  secure  the 
replacing  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge," 
for  you  are  moving  wisely  and  gaining  friends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  Secretary  of  War  will  be 
induced  to  quietly  direct  the  restoration ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Carlin, 
acting  on  your  behalf,  will  take  up  the  matter  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  others  about  the  middle  of  January,  he  will  succeed. 
I  will  write  to  some  members  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  and  also 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  would  like  to  know  about  the  time 
Mr.  Carlin  will  renew  his  endeavors. 
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We  Confederates  can  never  be  as  grateful  to  you  as  you  de- 
serve, but  you  have  won  our  united  hearts  forever. 

Your  friend, 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS. 

P.  S. — I  will  return  the  valuable  letters,  etc.,  you  sent  me. 


igcg. 
WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

WASHINGTON,  January  4,  1909. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2ist  ultimo, 
in  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  restored  to 
"Cabin  John  Bridge."  I  shall  be  pleased  to  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  President  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LUKE  E.  WRIGHT. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association,  Xew  Orleans,  La. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Jan.  9,  1909. 
HON.  LUKE  E.  WRIGHT, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  so  happy  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  4th,  in 
which  you  said  you  would  take  up  the  matter  of  the  restoration 
of  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  with  the  President.  Pardon  my 
persistence,  but  the  Memorial  women  of  the  South  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  movement,  and  would  like  to  know  in  what  way 
they  may  further  its  accomplishment. 

The  Memorial  Association  is  more  far-reaching  than  its  name 
indicates.  It  is  formed  of  organizations  from  each  of  the  South- 
ern States.  One  of  our  Yice-Presidents  is  the  daughter  of 
Senator  Bankhead,  of  Alabama;  another  officer  is  the  wife  of 
Senator  Clay,  of  Georgia ;  and  still  another  is  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan, 
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of  Memphis,  Tenn:,  the  daughter  of  Raphael  Semmes,  of  Con- 
federate naval  fame. 

Permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  correspondence  with  Hon. 
W.  H.  Taft  and  the  late  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  M.  C.  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Meyer  had  several  conferences  with  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  in  which  Mr.  Taft  said  it  was  in  the  province 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  order  the  name  restored.  Mr.  Meyer 
was  very  hopeful  of  success,  and  no  doubt  would  have  succeeded, 
as  Mr.  Taft  was  favorably  disposed,  had  death  not  claimed  him. 
President  Roosevelt  has  a  chance  here  to  write  his  name  in 
imperishable  lines.  In  view  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  this  year, 
let  us  repair  this  act  of  injustice  to  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  Jan.  9,  1909. 
HON.  MURPHY  J.  FOSTER, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  Secretary  of 
\Yar,  General  Wright,  dated  January  4th,  stating  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  take  up  with  the  President  the  matter  of  restoring 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  tablet  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 
The  time  has  come  when  men  from  the  North  and  the  South  can 
afford  to  deal  justly  with  each  other,  and  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  restore  the  friendly  relations  that  should  exist  among 
such  a  great  people.  I  beg  of  you  to  call  on  the  Hon.  Secretary 
in  behalf  of  this  movement.  With  this  letter  you  will  find  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association.  The  association  is  more  far-reaching 
than  its  name  indicates,  as  it  is  an  association  of  organizations, 
not  of  individuals."  One  of  the  vice-presidents  is  the  daughter 
of  Senator  Bankhead,  of  Alabama;  another  officer  is  the  wife 
of  Senator  Clay,  of  Georgia ;  and  another  officer  is  the  daughter 
of  Raphael  Semmes,  of  Confederate  naval  fame,  and  the  sister- 
in-law  of  General  Luke  E.  Wright,  our  Secretary  of  War. 
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Hoping  to  have  your  active  co-operation,  and  assuring  you  of 
the  endorsement  of  every  Southern  man  in  Congress,  whose  aid 
is  at  your  call,  I  am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President. 


SUMMARY  OF  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED  UP  TO  DE- 
CEMBER 21,  1908. 

j 

Convention  assembled   in   Richmond,  Va.,   May   30,   June    i, 
1907. 

1907,  June  ist.  Resolution  to  have  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis, 
restored  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
President  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  authorities. 
This  was  done. 

1907,  July.  The  President  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  M.  C.  from  Louisiana,  who  reported 
by  letter  that  he  had  had  several  conferences  with  Hon. 
W.  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  confident  of  success. 

1907,  July.     General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief  U. 
C.  V.,  endorsed  the  movement  and  gave  it  his  active  support. 

1908,  March.    At  the  death  of  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  the  President 
referred  the  matter  to  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

1908,  May.  Upon  the  death  of  General  Lee,  his  successor,  Gen- 
eral Clement  A.  Evans,  took  up  the  matter  with  enthusiasm, 
and  wrote  Mrs.  Behan  as  follows :  "I  cannot  imagine  any 
patriot  in  the  LTnion  will  be  offended  when  it  is  done." 

1908,  December.  Hon.  C.  C,  Carlin  advised  Mrs.  J.  Enders  Rob- 
inson, that  in  reply  to  her  request  he  would  withhold  his  bill 
a  year  or  so. 
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Letters  have  been  written  by  members  of  the  committee,  and 
the  President  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  General  Luke  E. 
Wright,  to  His  Excellency,  President  Roosevelt,  and  to  promi- 
nent citizens  in  the  North  and  South.  Several  newspapers, 
North  and  South,  have  published  strong  articles  in  favor  of 
restoring  the  name  and  thus  obliterating  the  outrageous  blunder 
of  one  man  (Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith),  who,  blinded  by  passion  and 
prejudice,  ordered  the  name  cut  off  and  to-day  his  unauthorized 
act  stands  as  a  reproach  against  this  great  American  people. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  does  not 
wish  to  stir  up  strife,  nor  to  take  it  before  Congress ;  we  prefer 
to  have  the  wrong  righted  in  a  quiet,  dignified  manner,  without 
any  "hurrah."  Our  object  is,  to  preserve  to  future  generations 
the  true  and  accurate  history  of  the  great  and  wonderful  and 
imposing  structure  known  as  the  Union  Arch,  which  was  con- 
structed while  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War. 


ATLANTA,  GA.,  January  11,  1909. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEIIAN  : 

I  will  write  to-day  a  strong  letter  in  the  true  vein  to  Secretary 
Wright  on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  which  we  so  earnestly  desire  to  have  done. 

I  feel  sure  that  all  the  best  men  in  Washington  among  the 
Republicans  Would  be  glad  if  it  was  quietly  restored  without  any 
objections  being  made. 

It  is  the  manner  of  doing  it  which  bothers  the  Secretary  of 
War.  I  will  try  to  meet  that  point  in  my  letter  to  him. 

Thanks  to  you  for  asking  me  to  do  anything  for  our  cause 
which  is  on  your  heart. 

As  always,  your  friend, 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  15,  1909. 
MRS.  \V.  J.  BEH AN, 

1207  Jackson  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.: 
Dear  Madam, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  recent  favor,  enclosing 
a  summary  of  what  has  already  been  done  by  the  Confederated 
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Memorial  Association  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  re- 
stored to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 

I  note  very  carefully  what  you  have  to  say,  and,  as  stated  in  a 
former  communication,  I  will  be  glad  to  co-operate;  but  still 
think,  as  I  stated  then,  that  it  is  a  matter  that  may  very  well 
be  left  with  Mr.  Taft. 

He  will  be  inaugurated  in  about  six  weeks,  and  having  looked 
into  the  question  when  Secretary  of  War,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  postpone  the  matter  until  he  has  an  opportunity  to  act 
upon  it.  I  will,  however,  be  glad  to  advise  with  General  Wright 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  premises. 

Yours  truly, 

MURPHY  J.  FOSTER. 


OFFICIAL  ORDER  TO  RESTORE  NAME  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  TO  THE 
AQUEDUCT,  "CABIN  JOHN  BRIDGE,"  AT  WASHINGTON. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  February  16,  1909. 
To  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR: 

Will  you  please  direct  that  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  as 
Secretary  of  War  be  restored  to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge?" 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY. 

Memorandum  for  the  Chief  of  Engineers : 

Restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Cabin  John 
Bridge. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  restore  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
"Cabin  John  Bridge."  The  matter  will  be  given  publicity  from 
this  office. 

LUKE  E.  WRIGHT, 

Secretary  of  War. 
February  20,  1909. 
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The  Picayune  Bureau.1 

Post  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  February  22,  1909. 

CABIN  JOHN  BRIDGE. 

Largely  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  late  General  Aclolph 
Meyer,  following  the  adoption  of  strong  resolutions  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Richmond  in  1907,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to-day  ordered  that  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  was  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  restored 
to  the  tablet  in  the  great  masonry  arch  at  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 
It  was  erased  during  the  Civil  War,  after  he  had  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  became  President  of  the 
Confederacy.  Announcement  of  this  decision  was  made  at  the 
War  Department  to-day. 

For  fifteen  years  the  question  of  restoring  the  name  to  the 
historic  span  has  been  agitated  by  Southern  societies  and  men 
from  the  South  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The 
efforts,  however,  failed  of  success  until  1907,  when  General 
Meyer,  co-operating  with  the  Daughters  of  the  Confedracy, 
induced  Secretary  Taft  to  have  the  matter  of  the  erasure  thor- 
oughly investigated.  Major  Spencer  Cosby  searched  the  records 
and  reported  in  part: 

"The  argument  of  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  restoration  of  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  loses  force  from  the  fact  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  his  principal  point.  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  Secretary  of 
War  when  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  was  built,  and  I  can  find  noth- 
ing in  our  records  to  show  that  he  ever  saw  or  approved  the 
plans  for  that  structure.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  when  work 
on  other  parts  of  the  aqueduct  was  started,  in  1853,  but  the 
plans  which  he  then  recommended  for  approval  showed  a  bridge 
of  five  arches  over  'Cabin  John  Valley.'  The  actual  construc- 
tion work  on  the  bridge  was  begun  in  1857,  shortly  after  Mr. 
Davis  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  War." 

The  incident  marking  the  erasure  of  Mr.  Davis'  name  created 
quite  a  stir  at  the  time,  and  has  been  a  source  of  agitation  ever 
since.  The  letters  of  the  name  were  chipped  from  the  stone 
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tablet,  in  which  they  were  cut,  by  direction  of  Caleb  Smith,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  during  the  Civil  War.  The  order  was 
issued  on  a  motion  made  by  Galusha  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1862. 

["Daughters  of  the  Confederacy"  should  read  "Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association." — Editor's  note.] 

CONGRATULATORY   LETTERS  RECEIVED   BY   MRS.   W.  J.   BEHAN, 

PRESIDENT  CONFEDERATED   SOUTHERN   MEMORIAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

ATLANTA,  February  24,  1909. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  soul  on  your  success  in  having 
the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  restored  to  its  appropriate  historical 
place.  I  wish  at  an  early  date  to  advise  with  you  in  regard  to  the 
continuance  in  a  true  patriotic  way  of  our  efforts  to  maintain  for 
the  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis  its  rightful  place  in  all  history. 
Very  much  more  is  depending  on  our  fidelity  to  him  than  even 
our  own  people  generally  think. 

Thanking  you,  and  even  "blessing"  you,  for  the  noble  measures 
you  are  taking  to  establish  whatever  is  right  in  Confederate 
memories,  I  am, 

Your  friend  indeed, 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  February  24,  1909. 
MY  DEAR  MADAM  : 

You  say,  "Congratulations  are  in  order."  They  are  indeed, 
and  no  one  recognizes  so  quickly  and  so  cheerfully  as  I  do  the 
services  rendered  by  you  and  your  co-workers.  That  the  women 
have  accomplished  this  act  of  justice  so  long  delayed,  and  those 
who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  when  the  men  of  the 
South  were  in  the  front,  commend  them  and  their  work  to  every 
Confederate  soldier.  I  know  you  need  no  assurances  from  me 
as  to  the  pleasure  given  me  by  the  work  accomplished  by  you, 
and  I  beg  to  add  to  it  the  assurances  of  my  personal  high  regard. 
That  you  may  live  long  to  worthily  earn  other  Southern  laurels 
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and  still  more  endear  yourself  to  Southern  soldiers  who  care  for 
their  history,  is  the  wish  of  one  who  is  pleased  to  sign  himself, 

Yours  fraternally, 

LEWIS  GUION. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans. 


[From  New  Orleans,  La.,  Times-Democrat,  February  25, 1909.] 

CABIN  JOHN  BRIDGE. 

By  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  much-discussed  inscription 
upon  ''Cabin  John  Bridge,"  President  Roosevelt  has  performed 
a  public  service  which  deserves  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  North  as  well  as  South.  The  mutilation  of 
the  tablet  by  order  of  a  vindictive  Congress  in  1862  was  perhaps 
the  pettiest  act  of  which  the  National  Legislature,  in  all  its 
history,  has  been  guilty.  The  bridge  was  in  its  day  a  notable 
accomplishment.  It  was  planned  and  constructed  by  government 
engineers  who  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Begun  during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  it 
was  natural  and  proper  that  the  tablet  should  record,  along  with 
the  date,  the  name  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Davis,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  engineering 
plans  and  construction.  The  erasure  of  the  latter's  name,  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  ordered  when  sectional  hate  and  fury  was  most 
intense  and  designated  as  a  blow  at  the  Confederate  President. 
Years  afterward  it  had  something  of  the  effect  desired,  for  we 
are  told  that  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  retirement,  felt  the  injustice 
keenly. 

But  in  the  truer  sense  the  act  reflected  upon  those  responsible 
for  it  rather  than  upon  Mr.  Davis.  By  the  mere  removal  of 
his  name  from  the  tablet,  his  would-be  detractors  could  not  rob 
him  of  the  credit  that  accrued  from  his  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  the  bridge  any  more  than  they  could 
have  destroyed  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  nation's  ablest 
War  Secretaries,  by  mere"  mutilation  of  the  official  records  at 
Washington.  The  bridge  continued  to  stand  as  a  monument  to 
the  administration  which  urged  its  construction  and  to  the 
abilities  of  the  men  who  had  to  do  with  it.  The  mutilated  inscrip- 
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tion  has  only  served  through  the  years  to  emphasize  the  facts 
which  a  passion-swayed  Congress  sought  to  obliterate.  The 
unsightly  mutilation  itself  has  borne  witness  during  that  time  to 
the  infinite  littleness  of  the  men  who  stooped  to  a  display  so 
childish  of  vindictiveness  and  sectional  hate. 

The  amends  now  ordered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  been 
made  years  ago,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Davis  and  in  charity  to  the 
Congress  moved  by  unreasoning  fury  to  an  act  unworthy.  It 
is  an  episode  best  forgotten.  The  people  of  the  South  have 
already  testified  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action,  and 
we  believe  it  will  be,  for  the  reasons  above  suggested,  as  heartily 
approved  by  their  countrymen  of  the  North. 

[EXPLANATORY. — Full  text  of  the  replies  from  Virginia  offi- 
cials received  in  January  and  February,  1909,  will  be  found 
further  on,  under  date,  June  i,  1909,  as  part  of  Mrs.  Robinson's 
report,  entitled  "Virginia's  Part  in  the  Resolution -of,"  &c. — 
Fditor's  note.] 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  March  i,  1909. 
DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  From  the  enclosed  cutting  from 
the  Washington  Star  you  will  see  how  the  whole  effort  in  which 
you  and  your  associates  were  engaged,  in  1907,  was  headed  off 
by  Major  Cosby,  who  twisted  things  to  suit  his  purpose,  and 
the  tenor  of  whose  report  was  clearly  hostile  to  the  restoration 
of  Mr.  Davis'  name.  This  report  seems  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  satisfy  Secretary  Taft  that  there  was  no  use  of  doing  any- 
thing. But  Secretary  Wright  seems  to  have  had  an  inspiration 
to  take  matters  up  with  the  President,  as  a  result  of  which  in 
about  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  outrage,  tardy  justice  will 
be  done  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans,  whatever  the  differ- 
ing judgment  of  North  and  South  may  be  as  to  his  construction 
of  the  Constitution  as  to  States'  Rights. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  P.  PHILLIPS. 
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[From  Washington,  D.  C.,  Evening  Star  ] 

RESTORES  DAVIS'   NAME. 

President  Orders  It  Put  Back  On  Cabin  John  Bridge — Cut 

Out  During  War — Erased  from  Tablet  by  Official 

Order,  It  Is  Said— No  Record  Ever  Found. 

To-day's  Action  Result  of  Years  of  Effort  on  Part  of  Southerners- 
Major  Cosby 's  Adverse  Report. 

"The  Secretary  of  War,  by  direction  of  the  President,  has 
instructed  the  chief  of  engineers,  Unitd  States  Army,  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  restore  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  as 
Secretary  of  War  to  'Cabin  John  Bridge.'  " 

The  above  brief  but  significant  memorandum  was  given  to 
the  press  at  the  office  of  Secretary  Wright  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment to-day.  It  marks  the  triumph  of  the  persistent  and  long 
continued  efforts  of  the  Southern  people  to  remedy  what  they 
considered  a  blot  on  the  memory  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  At  intervals  since  the  Civil  War  the  question 
of  restoring  the  name  to  its  former  place  on  the  bridge  has  been 
presented  to  Congress  and  the  President,  but  without  ayail  until 
ihe  present  time. 

Jt  came  up  during  the  Cleveland  administration,  as  well  as 
before  and  since  that  time.  It  was  left,  however,  for  the  present 
War  Secretary — himself  a  Confederate  soldier — to  induce  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  order  the  restoration  of  the  name  so  dear  to  the 
Southern  part  of  a  reunited  country. 

INSCRIPTION   AS   IT  STANDS. 

"Cabin  John  Bridge"  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  imposing 
single-span  masonry  arches  in  the  world.  It  lies  on  the  conduit 
road,  about  six  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge,  and  was  built  to  carry  over  a  small  valley  the  aqueduct 
conveying  the  water  supply  of  Washington.  Two  inscribed  stone 
tablets  are  built  onto  the  masonry  in  corresponding  positions  on 
the  south  sides  of  the  two  abutments.  The  tablet  on  the  east 
abutment  bears  the  following  inscription : 
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Union  arch. 

Chief  Engineer,  Capt.   Montgomery  C.   Meigs, 

U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Esto  perpetua. 

The  tablet  on  the  west  abutment  contains  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Washington  Aqueduct. 

Begun  A.  D.  1853.    President  of  the  U.  S., 
Franklin  Pierce.    Secretary  of  War, 
— .    Building  A.  l5.  1861. 

President  of  the  U.  S.,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron. 

The  blank  space  in  this  latter  inscription  originally  contained 
the  name  of  "Jefferson  Davis." 

ERASED  ix   1862. 

Although  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  is  generally  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  the  name  was  cut  out  in  1862  by  order  of  Caleb 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (then  in  charge  of  the  aqueduct 
system),  at  the  suggestion  of  Representative  Galusha  Grow,  of 
Pennsylvania,  afterward  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  determined  effort  toward 
the  restoration  of  Jeff  Davis'  name  was  made  in  1907.  In  that 
year  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at  Rich- 
mond, adopted  strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
the  name,  and  W.  P.  Phillips,  W.  B.  Smith  and  other  citizens 
joined  the  movement.  Representative  Adolph  Meyer,  of  Louis- 
iana, since  deceased,  took  a  specially  active  part  in  the  matter 
and  induced  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Taft)  to  have  the  matter 
thoroughly  investigated. 

* 
MAJOR  COSBY'S  REPORT. 

Major  Spencer  Cosby,  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Washington  adueduct  system  at  that  time. 
He  made  an  examination  of  all  available  records  and  made  a 
full  report  of  his  researches  in  July,  1907. 
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After  giving  a  short  history  of  the  bridge  and  telling  of  the 
erasure  of  Jefferson  Davis'  name,  Major  Cosby  summarized  his 
report  as  follows: 

"While  I  have  been  able  to  find  nothing  in  the  official  records 
as  to  the  erasure  of  this  name,  it  is  understood  that  it  was  cut 
out  in  1862,  at  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
whose  department  the  aqueduct  had  at  that  time  been  placed. 

''In  view  of  the  name  given  the  arch  and  inscribed  on  the 
corresponding  panel  of  the  oposite  abutment,  the  replacing  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  at  this  time  would  partake  of  a  certain 
grim  irony  which  would  mar  what  otherwise  might  seem  a  gra- 
cious act.  The  policy  of  such  an  act  is  not  thought  to  be  a 
proper  matter  for  discussion  in  this  report. 

NOT  SECRETARY  AT  THE  TIME. 

"The  argument  of  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  restoration  of  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  loses  force  from  the  fact  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  his  principal  point.  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  Secretary  of 
War  when  'Cabin  John  Bridge'  was  built,  and  I  can  find  nothing 
in  our  records  to  show  that  he  ever  saw  or  approved  the  plans 
for  that  structure.  He  was  Secretary  of  \Var  when  work  on 
other  parts  of  the  aqueduct  was  started,  in  1853,  but  the  plans 
which  he  then  recommended  for  approval  showed  a  bridge  of 
five  arches  over  Cabin  John  Valley.  The  actual  construction 
work  on  the  bridge  was  begun  in  1857,  shortly  after  Mr.  Davis 
ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  War. 

"Many  of  the  drawings  and  estimates  made  during  the  early 
period  of  the  construction  of  'Cabin  John  Bridge'  bear  the 
name  of  Alfred  L.  Rives  as  assistant  or  division  engineer,  in 
addition  to  that  of  M.  C.  Meigs  as  chief  engineer.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Rives'  name  was  ever  placed  on  the  tablet  at 
'Cabin  John  Bridge,'  although  it  is  engraved  with  that  of  five 
other  assistant  engineers  in  the  gatehouse  at  Great  Falls.  It  has 
been  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Meigs  to  have 
Mr.  Rives'  name  placed  on  the  bridge,  but  that  he  changed  his 
mind  when  Mr.  Rives  left  the  work  in  1861,  when  it  was  only 
partially  completed. 
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"At  the  present  time  it  is  not  usual  to  place  the  names  of  public 
officials  upon  structures  erected  by  the  engineer  department. 
If  it  is  decided  to  have  any  names  inscribed  on  'Cabin  John 
Bridge'  there  are  many  Presidents,  Secretaries  of  \Yar,  chief 
engineers  and  assistant  engineers  whose  names  it  might  be 
claimed  should  be  among  those  selected." 

[Should  read  "Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association" 
wherever  printed  "Daughters  of  Confederacy."] 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  U.  S. 

\YASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  9,  1909. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 

New  Orleans,  La. : 

Dear  Madam, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2/th  ulti- 
mo, and  assure  you  that  I  am  very  much  elated  at  the  order  of 
President  Roosevelt.  He  has  done  his  duty,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  credit.  I  feel  confident  that  I  could  have  passed  my  bill 
through  Congress,  but  as  it  was  results  we  were  after  rather  than 
anything  else,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  the  matter  settled 
in  so  satisfactory  a  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  CARLIN. 


STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHIVES  AND  HISTORY. 

THOMAS  M.  OWEN,  L.L.  D.,  Director. 

MONTGOMERY,  March  10,  1909. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

I  wish  to  most  heartily  felicitate  you  and  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association  on  the  success  of  your  agitation 
to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the 
tablet  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge."  All  Confederate  organizations 
must  rejoice  in  this  act  of  simple  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Fede- 
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ral  Government.  Slowly  and  yet  surely  both  history  and  public 
sentiment  are  coming  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  historic  con- 
tentions of  the  South,  and  I  confidently  look  for  the  time  when 
the  North  will  join  us  in  doing  honor,  not  only  to  the  principles 
for  which  our  fathers  fought,  but  also  to  the  men,  both  of  high 
and  low  rank,  who  so  nobly  and  bravely  battled  for  these  rights. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain  with  sincere  esteem, 

Very  respectfully, 

THOS.  M.  OWEN. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans. 



EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM  MAJOR  JOHN  J.  HOOD, 
OF  JACKSON,  Miss. 

March  15,  1909. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans: 

My  Esteemed  Friend, — I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on 
the  success  you  had  with  your  laudable  and  strenuous  effort  to 
have  the  name  of  our  great  chieftain  restored  on  the  tablet  on 
"Cabin  John  Bridge."  It  was  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Davis  as  an 
able  and  honored  servant  of  the  government  and  wras  but  per- 
petuating an  historical  fact — and  it  carries  with  it  the  order  to 
restore  a  graceful  sentiment  of  reconciliation,  that  though  seem- 
ingly of  little  significance  to  the  powers  that  be,  means  a  great 
deal  to  us. 

As  the  Star,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  well  says :  "It  was  well  done," 
it  was  a  timely  and  appropriate  thing  to  do,  and  will  be  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  South  as  a  silent 
renunciation  (by  Roosevelt)  of  a  mistaken  view  formerly  held 
of  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  who  ever 
lived."  *  *  *  The  restoration  of  the  name  now  stands  a 
towering  monument  to  him  and  to  acknowledgment  of  his  great- 
ness; so  after  all,  the  government  is  the  honored  one,  for  his 
name  and  fame  were  not  born  to  die ! 

With  thanks  for  courtesies,  with  renewed  congratulations, 
and  with  sentiments  of  high  esteem,  I  am,  madam, 

Cordially  and  sincerely  your  friend, 

JNO.  J.  HOOD. 
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ATLANTA,  GAV  March  26,  1909. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEI-IAN,  President  C.  S.  M.  A. : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Behan, — I  have  no  need  to  assure  you  of  my 
great  pleasure  in  having  been  permitted  to  have  association  with 
you  so  many  years  in  the  successful  efforts  to  maintain  the 
truth,  the  dignity  and  the  honor  of  our  Confederate  movement. 
That  movement  by  a  great,  intelligent,  patriotic,  Christian  people 
is  uplifted  loftily  above  all  the  political,  personal,  ambitious,  com- 
mercial, selfish  movements  in  all  history. 

The  fame  of  the  President  and  the  great  leaders  is  recognized 
by  every  fair  patriot  in  all  the  world,  I  am  ready  to  say,  in  quot- 
ing the  notable  petition  of  a  great  old  man,  "Now  let  thy  sen-ant 
depart  in  peace."  But,  alas,  not  quite  yet.  I  want  to  live  a  few 
years  more  to  enjoy  with  our  whole  country  the  harvest  and 
bright  results  of  the  controversy  we  have  had  with  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  were  so  hard  to  convince. 

As  a  present  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  country  we  must  follow 
at  once  in  the  best  spirit  the  suggestions  which  the  restored  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  make  to  the 
world.  That  apparently  small  event  marks  far  more  than  even 
a  grand  Southern-built  monument.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  exult  in  a  triumph  over  foes  in  this  restoration  of  the 
words  ''Jefferson  Davis"  upon  ''Cabin  John  Bridge;"  but  that 
we  should  appreciate  the  act  in  the  right  spirit  and  with  suitable 
expressions.  I  desire  that  the  quiet  work  of  the  Southern  women 
in  this  matter  shoul  be  told  by  whoever  is  selected  to  speak  of  it 
before  U.  C.  V.  convention  at  an  appropriate  half-hour. 

Further,  we  must  put  our  countrymen  in  possession  of  the 
personal,  patriotic,  historical  character  of  Jefferson  Davis — I 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  information  as  being  greater 
than  even  the  building  of  monuments  to  his  memory.  \Ye  must 
build  the  monuments  but  we  must  not  leave  them  alone  to  speak 
for  him  and  us.  AYe  must  place  him  in  fame  for  his  splendid 
personal  attributes — his  extraordinary  patriotic  career — his  won- 
derful patience  in  suffering  through  a  long  life,  etc.  \Ye  must 
place  him  alongside  our  revolutionary  heroes — our  \Yashington. 
Jefferson,  John  Adams — alongside  our  Presidents,  our  statesmen 
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of  the  middle  period — alongside  President  Lincoln  as  he  is  por- 
trayed to-day — Why  not  ?  What  is  there  left  in  the  life  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  for  any  man  to  condemn? 

Let  his  portrait  be  as  widely  distributed  as  the  portrait  of  any 
other  great  man.  Let  our  school  books  contain  eulogies  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  as  well  as  eulogies  of  President  Lincoln.  Let 
extracts  from  his  speeches  be  used  by  our  young  boys  in  their 
declamations.  In  short,  let  us  do  for  him  whatever  we  do  to 
make  future  generations  remember  any  other  great  man. 

Well,  Mrs.  Behan,  I  find  that  I  have  been  carried  away  out  of 
all  discretion  in  writing  this  long  letter.  Forgive  me ;  I  will  not 
treat  you  so  any  more. 

Faithfully  your  friend, 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS. 


ATLANTA,  GA.,  March  29,  1909. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans: 

I  write  an  immediate  answer  to  your  letter  because  I  am 
always  glad  to  be  in  co-operation  with  your  good  work. 

I  am  delighted  by  the  fact  that  you  will  file  your  report  with 
General  Mickle,  who  will  be  glad  to  bring  it  to  my  notice  at  the 
proper  time  during  the  Reunion. 

I  repeat  that  we  must  hold  up  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  in 
high  honor  just  as  he  well  deserves.  The  country  is  getting  in 
frame  of  mind  to  appreciate  our  noble  President. 

With  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  you,  I  am, 

Your  friend, 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS. 


ATLANTA,  April  3,  1909. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN: 

Your  approval  of  my  suggestion  as  to  the  action  of  the  U.  C.  V. 
in  noticing  the  replacing  of  the  name  "Jefferson  Davis"  on 
"Cabin  John  Bridge"  is  very  gratifying.  We  are  under  certain 
obligations  in  this  matter — and  what  we  do  must  be  done  deli- 
cately— Southern-like — unanimously  and  patriotically.  I  know 
that  all  this  will  be  considered.  The  meaning  of  that  restoration 
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is  that  Jefferson  Davis  himself  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
being  sectionally  or  nationally  persona  non  grata.  Hereafter  he 
will  be  viewed  on  his  merits,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  place  him 
among  the  notable  great  statesmen  of  his  period.  Your  sugges- 
tion of  Colonel  Hudson  or  Colonel  Guion  as  suitable  to  make  the 
important  short  speech  suits  me  fully.  I  will  suggest,  however, 
that  Colonel  Guion  has  been  selected  or  at  least  suggested  to 
make  the  speech  when  the  Yicksburg  National  Park  and  our 
Southern  Monument  there  and  particularly  just  now  the  bronze 
statue  of  General  S.  D.  Lee  shall  be  reported  on.  In  connection 
with  that  park  and  Shiloh  Park,  as  well  as  the  general  monument 
matters,  I  think  that  Colonel  Guion  should  appropriately  speak 
at  that  hour  with  others.  Consult  with  General  Mickle  and  have 
the  arrangements  made. 

Anticipating  great  pleasure  in  meeting  you  at  Memphis,  I  am, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  9,  1909. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

Dear  Madam, — I  herewith  enclose  you  article  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  a  few  days  ago,  which  will  give  you  full 
information  with  reference  to  the  matter  about  which  we  have 
been  corresponding. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  CARLIN. 


TO  RESTORE  NAME  OF  DAVIS. 

Bids   Opened  for  ReCarving  Cabin  John   Bridge  Tablet — 

Present  Inscription  to  be  Removed  and  New  Letters 

to  be  Cut  in  the  Fresh  Surface. 

Proposals  were  opened  to-day  at  the  office  of  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct  for  restoring  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  to  the  stone  tablet  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  six 
miles  west  of  the  city,  from  which  it  was  expunged  in  Presi- 
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dent  Lincoln's  administration.  The  name  is  to  be  restored  in 
accordance  with  orders  given  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  less  than  two  weeks  before  he  left  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive.  Although  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
is  comparatively  small  and  the  cost  very  little,  yet  it  took  con- 
siderable time  to  get  the  otders  through  the  various  channels 
to  the  officer  directly  in  charge  of  the  work,  who  at  once  went 
about  completing  the  necessary  details.  The  bridge  is  a  high 
structure  and  considerable  scaffolding  has  had  to  be  erected 
where  the.  mechanics  will  do  their  work. 

CULMINATION   OF   EFFORTS. 

The  restoration  of  Mr.  Davis'  name  to  the  tablet  will  mark 
the  culmination  of  many  efforts  with  that  object  in  view,  which, 
however,  will  finally  be  accomplished  without  the  immediate 
appeal  of  any  organization  or  individual,  but  by  the  direct  orders 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  An  allotment  of  $250  was  made  for 
the  work  by  the  engineer's  office.  The  specifications  asking  bids 
for  the  restoration  of  the  name  read  as  follows : 

"Restoring  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  granite  tablet 
on  the  west  abutment  of  'Cabin  John  Bridge'  by  removing  the 
entire  face  of  the  stone  about  five  by  eleven  to  a  depth  approxi- 
mately one  inch  or  sufficient  to  form  a  new,  clean,  smooth  brushed 
surface  and  recutting  the  legend  now  upon  the  tablet  with  the 
addition  of  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  as  shown  upon  the  rub- 
bing with  V-cut  letters.  The  present  ogree  marginel  border 
around  the  tablet  is  to  be  bushed  to  a  clean  bevel  cut  one  and 
one-half  inches  wide." 

THE   INSCRIPTION. 

The  stone  tablets  are  built  in  the  bridge,  one  on  each  abut- 
ment (south  face).  One  bears  the  inscription: 

Union  Arch, 

Chief   Engineer,   Capt.   Montgomery   C.   Meigs, 

U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Esto  perpctua. 
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The  other: 

Washington  Aqueduct. 

Begun  A.  D.  1853. 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  Franklin  Pierce. 

Secretary  of  War, , 

Building  A.  D.  1861. 

President  of  the  U.  S.,  Abraham  Lincoln, 

Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron. 

The  blank  space  in  the  above  description  indicates  the  place 
foimerly  filled  by  Mr.  Davis'  name.  Its  absence  from  the  tablet 
all  these  years  has  already  stimulated  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
sightseers,  who  made  inquiries  as  to  why  the  space  was  blank 
and  whose  name,  if  any,  had  filled  it.  The  presence  of  the 
name  there,  as  an  army  officer  pointed  out  to-day,  will  put  Mr. 
Davis'  name  in  the  .same  category  as  the  others  now  on  the 
tablet,  which  because  of  its  comparatively  inconspicuous  position 
will  not  attract  the  attention  that  it  heretofore  has  and  will 
relieve  the  ubiquitous  guide  of  one  of  his  subjects  for  comment 
and  an  object  of  interest  to  be  pointed  out  to  tourists. 

It  will  probably  take  a  workman  two  weeks  to  do  the  work 
required  by  the  specifications.  The  use  of  the  "Y"  shaped  letters 
to  be  chiseled  in  the  tablet  is  less  expensive  and  less  laborious 
than  the  square  cut  letters  usually  adopted,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  conspicuous. 


1  [From  Washington,  D.  C.,  Post,  April  18,  1909.] 

SINGS  AS  HE  CHISLES. 

Stonecutter  Home  Puts  Love  Into  His  Task — Loyal  to 
Memory  of  Davis. 

Mississippian  Tells  How  He  Long  Hoped  for  the  Honor  of  Restoring 

the  Name  of  Confederacy's  Leader  to  Granite  Slab  on  Cabin 

John  Bridge— And  His  Dream  Came  True— Back  to  Dixie. 

James  B.  Home,  native  son  of  Mississippi,  stonecutter  by 
trade,  loyal  to  the  lost  cause,  and  as  stout  of  heart  as  he  is  strong 
of  arm,  is  doing  a  labor  of  love  out  at  "Cabin  John  Bridge," 
and,  incidentally,  making  for  James  B.  Home,  of  Moss  Point, 
Miss.,  a  little  niche  in  the  hall  of  fame. 
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For  several  hours  each  week  day  one  can  find  Mr.  Home, 
perched  high  up  on  a  frail  scaffold,  mall  and  chisel  in  hand, 
chipping  away  at  a  granite  slab,  with  one  end  in  view — to  restore 
to  its  rightful  place  in  the  historic  tablet  on  the  historical  span, 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War  when  work  on 
"Cabin  John  Bridge'  was  started  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Asked  to  tell  something  about  the  lure  that  brought  him  to 
the  National  Capital,  here  to  ply  his  trade  on  one  job  alone,  the 
Mississippian  said  while  seated  on  the  bank  by  the  side  of  the 
little  stream  the  bridge  so  proudly  spans : 

HOW    IT   CAME  ABOUT. 

"It  is  this  way.  There  isn't  anybody  but  my  old  lady  and 
myself.  You  see  we  were  in  California  last  year  knocking 
around.  I  have  sort  of  retired,  and  we  wanted  to  go  there,  so 
\ve  did.  Well,"  here  Mr.  Home  plucked  a  blade  of  grass  medi- 
tatively, "we  wanted  to  see  an  inauguration,  so  we  came  on  for 
Taft's.  It  was  just  after  we  had  gotten  here,  when  I  read  a 
story  in  the  Post  about  the  restoration  of  Jefferson  Davis'  name 
on  the  marble  slab,  and  I  said  to  my  old  lady,  said  I :  Tm  going 
to  get  that  job  if  I  have  to  pester  the  whole  of  the  government 
to  do  it.' 

"But  wait  a  bit.  I'm  going  too  fast.  About  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I 'was  working  down  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  one 
clay  I  read  the  name  of  Davis  had  been  taken  off.  I  was  nothing 
but  a  boy  when  the  Civil  War  was  going  on,  but  we  all  down 
there  were  mighty  hot  at  having  the  name  taken  off,  anyhow,  and 
1  had  heard  of  it.  But  when  I  read  that  article  I  said  to  my  old 
lady,  said  I :  'I  sure  would  like  to  have  the  job  of  putting  that 
name  back  on  there,  and,  by  George,  if  it  ever  is  going  to  be  put 
tack  I'll  do  it.' 

GLAD  HE  READ  THE  POST. 

"Well,  I  didn't  see  any  prospect  of  its  ever  being  put  back 
on,  till,  as  I  said,  I  came  here.  You  may  just  reckon  I  was  some 
glad  to  read  that  story  in  the  Post.  Then  I  learned  there  were 
going  to  be  bids  made  on  it.  So  I  filled  out  a  blank.  I  reckoned 
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on  most  all  of  the  others  bidding  at  about  $200  or  $250,  so  I 
said  to  myself,  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  thing  I'll  go  lower, 
so  down  I  put  $210. 

"Well,  then  it  came  out  as  to  how  the  bids  had  gone.  Shelton 
&  Co.  had  bid  $147.  Now,  you  know,  I  was  knocked  out.  I 
said  to  my  old  lady,  said  I,  'I'll  bet  I  lose.'  Well,  you  know, 
after  having  wanted  for  fifteen  years  to  have  my  wish  it  was 
mighty  hard  to  give  up  then.  But  I  got  an  idea.  I  went  to  the 
Shelton  place,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Shelton.  'Mr.  Shelton/  said  I,  'I 
sure  do  want  to  put  Davis'  name  back  on  the  slab  at  "Cabin 
John  Bridge."  Now,  what's  going  to  be  done?  Can  I  come  and 
work  for  you  ?' 

"  'Sure,'  said  Mr.  Shelton.  Well,  we  started  out,  and  I  was  to 
work  by  the  day.  Then  he  found  out  he  was  losing  money,  and 
so  I  said,  'Here,  I'll  take  the  thing.'  So  I  did.  Of  course,  the 
contract  is  in  Shelton's  name,  but  I'm  doing  the  job. 

"SOME  WORK,"  SAYS  HORNE. 

"You  know  there's  some  work  on  that  thing.  It  isn't  just 
putting  the  name  in.  Lord  bless  you  no,  child!  That  whole 
thing  has  to  be  leveled  off,  first  with  one  kind  of  tool,  and  so 
on  through  four.  Then  the  whole  tablet  has  to  be  all  re-lettered. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what.  You  know  I  have  to  be  through  by  May 
1.5th.  I'm  going  to  knock  that  in  the  collar  and  finish  it  between 
the  loth  and  that  time. 

''I've  done  lots  of  jobs,"  said  Home,  "but  this  one  sure  is  to 
my  liking.  You  know,  I'm  an  orphan,  and,  as  I  said,  there  is 
no  one  in  our  family  but  my  old  lady  and  me.  But  I  have  a 
little  niece,  Bessie.  The  other  day  I  wrote  to  Bessie,  and  I 
said :  'Bessie,  your  Uncle  Jim  is  sure  enough  putting  those  letters 
back  on  that  thing.'  And  when  I  get  through  I'm  going  to  get 
the  history  of  the  place,  take  some  pictures  of  the  bridge,  and 
then  go  home. 

"You  know,  my  old  lady  wants  me  to  settle  down,  and  for  us 
to  live  here  in  Washington.  Now,  I  haven't  a  thing  against  this 
place.  But,  bless  you,  a  stonecutter  has  no  home.  Why,  I've 
followed  my  work  all  my  life.  I've  been  all  over  the  country — 
anywhere  the  work  was. 
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GOING   BACK  TO  DIXIE. 

"And,  anyway,  when  I've  done  what  I  wanted  to  I'm  going 
back  to  my  home,  Moss  Point,  Miss.,  and  settle  down.  But  I 
sure  have  to  be  going  on  with  that  work  now." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Home  scrambled  up  the  bank,  over  the  single 
plank  that  stood  between  him  and  the  ground  many  feet  below, 
and  was  soon  safe  on  his  little  scaffold.  Suddenly  he  turned 
around. 

"Hi,  don't -you  all  want  a  piece  of  this?"  and  so  saying  he 
tossed  a  bit  of  the  granite  over  the  intervening  space,  the  valley 
re-echoing  just  afterwards  to  the  sound  of  his  chisel,  as  he  plied 
it,  a  song  on  his  lips. 

[Telegram.] 

WASHINGTON,,  D.  C.,  May  15,  1909. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

1207  Jackson  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.: 
Restoration  Davis  name  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  all  done  except 
finishing  touches,  May  14.     Souvenirs  by  express. 

SAMUEL  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D., 
Chairman  Monumental  Committee,  U.  C.  V . 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  15,  1909,  5  P.  M. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN: 

Your  telegram  received  this  A.  M.  Visited  "Cabin  John 
Bridge,"  and  went  on  scaffold  with  Mr.  Home.  Delivered  your 
letter  to  him.  He  had  received  none  of  your  former  communi- 
cations. Mr.  Home  finished  the  cutting  all  the  letters  of  the 
new  inscription  yesterday.  He  is  now  going  over  his  work, 
doing  the  finishing  touches  here  and  there,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  his  work  smoother  and  more  nearly  perfect.  He  prom- 
ised that  he  would  write  you  to-morrow.  I  brought  home  with 
me  from  the  scaffold  the  fragments  of  stone  which  I  send  here- 
with. Mr.  Home  presented  me  with  the  enclosed  photo  taken 
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yesterday,  when  he  was  completing  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis,  and 
I  turn  it  over  to  you.     I  telegraphed  you  immediately  upon  my 

return  to  the  city. 

Yours  sincerely, 

SAMUEL  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D., 
Chairman  Monumental  Com.  U.  C.  V. 


[From  Washington.  D.  C.,  Post,  May  16,  1909.] 

MUST  FINISH  WORK  IN  A  WEEK. 
Contract  for  Restoring  Davis'  Name  on  Bridge  Extended. 

Major  J.  J.  Morrow,  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the 
\Yashington  Aqueduct,  has  extended  for  one  week  the  time  to 
complete  the  work  of  restoring  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on 
the  stone  tablet  at  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 

The  contract  called  for  the  work  to  be  finished  yesterday,  but 
it  is  understood  that  bad  weather  interfered  with  its  progress. 


\YASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  16,  1909. 
DEAR  MRS.  BEHAX  : 

I  telegraphed  you  yesterday  the  exact  fact.  The  lettering  of 
the  entire  inscription  is  all  cut — was  finished  in  the  cutting  Fri- 
day, May  I4th.  The  only  remaining  \vork  to  be  done  is  to  put 
on  the  finishing  touches,  so  that  all  letters  and  the  entire  surface 
shall- be  as  smooth  as  possible.  To  do  this  finishing  will  require 
several  more  days.  Mr.  Home  told  me  yesterday  that  even  that 
would  be  done  by  next  Thursday. 

The  souvenirs  by  express  probably  were  not  called  for  at  the 
agency  last  evening  and  may  not  be  forwarded  till  Monday.  In 
the  same  box  is  a  short  statement  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D., 
Chairman  Monumental  Com.  U.  C.  V. 

X.  B. — Remember  that  yesterday,  the  I5th,  I  myself  was  on  the 
scaffold  with  Mr.  Home  and  saw  his  entire  work,  and  that  I  saw 
that  all  the  letters  of  the  entire  inscription  were  already  cut. 

SAMUEL  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D. 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  May  17,  1909. 

HON.  J.  M.  DICKINSON,  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir. — The  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion at  its  convention  in  Richmond,  Va.,  June,  1907,  most  respect- 
fully request  information  from  the  Department  of  the  Hon.  Sec- 
retary of  Wrar  as  to  the  progress  being  made  in  the  work  of 
restoring  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge," 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  appre- 
ciate advice  from  the  War  Department  when  the  restoration  is 

completed. 

Very  respectfully, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 


[Telegram.] 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  May  20,  1909. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

1207  Jackson  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La,: 
Yours  seventeenth  received.     Congratulations  on  your  grand 
work  restoration  name  Jefferson  Davis  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 

MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 

Virginia  Committee. 


UNITED  STATES  ENGINEER'S  OFFICE. 
920  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  21,  1909. 
MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 
Chairman  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee,  1207  Jack- 
son Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La. :  . 

Dear  Madam, — Your  letter  of  the  I7th  inst,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  requesting  information  as  to  the  progress 
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being  made  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
on  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for 
reply. 

I  have  to  advise  that  the  work  was  completed  on  the  I9th  inst. 

Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  J.  MORROW, 
Major,  Corps  of  Engineers. 


[This  circular  letter  to  each  member  of  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge" 
Committee,  relieving  them  from  further  duty.] 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  May  21,  1909. 
MRS. 

The  members  of  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee  are  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  of  their  patriotic  efforts  to  have  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis  restored  to  its  former  place  on  the  tablet 
on  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  restoration  is  now  completed,  and  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge" 
Committee  is  thanked  and  relieved  from  further  duty. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 

President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 
Chairman  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 


[Extract  from  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Home,  of  Moss  Point, 
Miss.,  who  re-carved  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  on  "Cabin 
John  Bridge."] 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  24,  1909. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEI-IAX  : 

Dear  Madam, — Your  kind  letter  of  the  igth  came  to  hand 
to-day.  I  received  a  splendid  letter  to-day  from  Mrs.  Hayes, 
which  I  shall  hold  very  dear.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  con- 
tained a  nice  present,  which  came  in  good  time.  The  pieces  of 
stone  that  I  sent  you  are  from  around  the  space  where  Jefferson 
Davis'  name  was  erased.  You  will  notice  that  the  edge  is 
dressed,  showing  the  depth  of  the  panel.  I  could  not  get  off  a 
very  large  piece,  as  it  was  so  hard.  I  have  a  large  piece  that 
came  from  bet  wen  the  A  and  R  in  the  word  WAR,  as  Secretarv 
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of  War,  and  several  smaller  pieces  from  the  same  line.  I  don't 
know  yet  what  I  shall  do  with  the  tools;  would  like  to  present 
them  to  the  Museum  at  Richmond,  and,  if  I  am  successful  here, 
perhaps  will  at  their  next  meeting.  I  made  a  great  success  of 
the  work  and  have  been  praised  by  people  from  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  a  terrible  strain  on  me,  but  I  am  resting  and 
getting  ready  for  the  struggle  again.  If  I  ever  get  back  I  will 
surely  call  on  you,  and  let  you  know  that  there  are  some  men 
still  living  that  never  forget. 

Hoping  that  the  souvenirs  will  reach  you,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  HORNE. 
304  Indiana  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[  Letter  from  Lieutenant-General  C.  Irvine  Walker,  Army  North- 
ern Virginia.     Department  U.  C.  V.] 

ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA. 

Department  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

LIEUT.-GEN.  C.  IRVINE  WALKER,  COMMANDING. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  May  25,  1909. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

Yours  of  22d  inst.  to  hand.  I  certainly  do  rejoice  with  and 
add  my  congratulations  that  the  splendid  work  that  you  advise 
me  of  has  been  completed.  I  think  we  have  many  evidences  that 
the  harsh  feelings  and  bitterness  engendered  by  the  war  are 
passing  away.  It  is  a  fortunate  provision  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence that  the  gentle  influence  of  time  removes  many  of  the 
acerbities  of  life.  You  and  I  are  fortunate  to  have  lived  to  see 
this,  and  to  see,  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  even  our  quondam 
enemies  are  doing  justice  to  our  magnificient  struggle  for  liberty. 

I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  often  at  the  Memphis 
Reunion.  With  all  good  comradely  love, 

I  am,  most  sincerely, 

C.  IRVINE  WALKER. 
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[From  New  Orleans,  La.,  Daily  Picayune,  May  30,  19C9.] 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS'  NAME  RESTORED  ON  CABIN 
JOHN  BRIDGE. 

Work   Completed  and    Name   of  Great    Southern    Leader 

Chiseled  on  Tablet  May  i4th,  by  Captain  James  B. 

Home  of  Moss  Point,  Mississippi. 

The  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  has  been  restored  to  "Cabin  John 
Bridge,''  \Yashington,  D.  C.  The  last  letter  was  cut  May  i-jth, 
and  the  work  is  now  complete. 

Back  of  this  restoration  is  a  story  of  rare  interest  to  the  whole 
South.  Coming  just  at  this  time  it  will  be  of  special  interest 
because  on  June  3d,  next  Thursday,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Jefferson  Davis  will  be  observed  with  the  usual  Memorial  Day 
services  and  paying  honor  to  the  memory  of  sacred  dead. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  \Yar  in  1853,  during  the 
administration  of  Franklin  Pierce.  This  celebrated  bridge,  a 
great  engineering  problem,  was  constructed  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  of  War  Davis.  His  name  was  placed  upon 
.the  tablet.  In  1862,  after  the  \Yar  of  the  States  had  broken  out, 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  ordered  stricken  off.  It  was 
erased  with  a  chisel  and  the  blank  space  has  remained  there  until 
now  restored. 

To  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  originated 'the  project  to  secure  a  restoration 
of  the  name,  and  having, kept  after  it  with  unfailing  energy  until 
it  was  done.  Mrs.  W.'J.  Behan,  1207  Jackson  Avenue,  this  city, 
is  President  of  the  Association.  She  is  now  serving  her  third 
term  as  President  and  in  her  tenth  year.  It  was  at  the  conven- 
tion in  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  June,  1907,  that  the  movement  to  have 
this  respect  and  honor  shown  the  memory  of  the  former  great 
Confederate  chieftain  originated. 

Along  with  the  patriotic  direction  of  the  movement  by  the 
Ladies'  Confederated  Association  must  be  mentioned  the  story 
of  heroism  and  patriotism  of  Captain  James  B.  Home,  of  Moss 
Point,  Miss.,  who  has  performed  the  mechanical  work  of  restor- 
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ing  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Mr.  Home  is  a  stonecutter 
by  trade,  of  Moss  Point.  When  the  project  had  reached  the 
point  of  having  the  tablet  resurfaced  and  the  name  re-entered 
upon  it,  Mr.  Home  left  Moss  Point  and  went  to  Washington  to 
secure  the  contract. 

''Not  for  what  there  is  in  it,  but  for  the  love  of  my  Southland 
and  to  be  able  to  perform  this  little  service  in  memory  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,"  was  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Home  as  he 
took  the  train  for  the  National  Capital. 

When  it  came  to  letting  the  contract,  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Shelton 
&  Son,  of  Washington,  underbid  the  stonecutter  of  Mississippi 
and  secured  the  contract  for  $147.  Mr.  Home  was  sorely  dis- 
appointed. He  left  his  home  in  Moss  Point  with  this  one  object 
in  view.  Determined  to  do  the  work  at  all  hazards  before  ever 
returning  to  his  native  State,  Captain  Home  went  to  the  con- 
tractors and  offered  to  do  the  work  for  most  nothing,  just  to  have 
the  honor.  He  was  given  the  job. 

"It  was  a  labor  of  love,"  wrote  Mr.  Home  to  Mrs.  Behan  a 
few  days  ago,  "but  I  feel  that  I  have  rendered  a  service  for  my 
people  which  nothing  else  could  satisfy.  I  shall  keep  the  tools 
with  which  this  work  has  been  done,  twenty-four  chisels  and  a 
hammer,  and  they  shall  never  be  used  on  another  job  if  I  can 
prevent  it." 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Monumental  Com- 
mittee, U.  C.  V.,  wired  Mrs.  Behan  from  Washington  on  May 
1 5th,  as  follows:  "Restoration  of  Davis'  name  'Cabin  John 
Bridge'  all  done  except  finishing  touches  May  I4th.  Souvenirs 
by  express." 

Mr.  Home  also  wrote  Mrs.  Behan  of  the  final  completion  of 
the  labor.  The  souvenirs  mentioned  consist  of  chips  from  the 
hard  granite,  while  carving  the  name  of  Davis. 

Captain  Home  and  his  wife  will  now  return  to  Moss  Point. 
He  wrote  a  letter  detailing  some  of  his  experiences  while  restor- 
ing the  name.  He  referred  to  the  small  pay  and  the  difficult 
undertaking.  Having  to  work  directly  in  front  of  him  he  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult.  Dr.  Gerald  Webb,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
who  had  married  into  the  Davis  family,  called  on  him  while  at 
work.  Since  the  completion,  Mr.  Home  has  received  a  delightful 
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letter  from  Mrs.  Addison  Hayes,  the  only  surviving  child  of 
President  Davis. 

The  history  of  how  the  restoration  of  Davis'  name  was  accom- 
plished through  the  energies  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Me- 
morial Association,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  President,  will  form  an 
interesting  bit  of  Confederate  history  in  years  to  come.  It  was 
at  the  Richmond  Convention  of  the  Association,  in  1907,  that  the 
first  steps  were  taken.  Mr.  J.  Addison  Hayes,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  being  present,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  movement.  Mrs.  J. 
Enders  Robinson,  a  delegate  from  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Literary  Society,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  the  'Confederated  Southern  Memo- 
rial Association,'  in  convention  assembled,  in.  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  this,  the  ist  day  of  June,  1907,  do  request  the 
United  States  Government  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
restored  to  the  tablet  on  'Cabin  John  Bridge,'  from  which  it  was 
removed  during  the  war." 

This  resolution  was  amended  by  adding,  "and  that  we  invite 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  all  other  Confederate 
organizations  to  unite  with  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association  in  its  effort  to  have  the  patriotic  and  historical  pur- 
pose accomplished  on  or  before  June  3,  1908." 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
President  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  work  in  this  connec- 
tion, consisting  of  the  heads  of  Confederate  organizations  and 
delegates  to  this  convention.  The  committee  consisted  of  Hon. 
Adolph  Meyer,  member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana;  General 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief ,  U.  C.  V. ;  Mrs.  Lizzie 
George  Henderson,  President-General,  U.  D.  C. ;  Mr.  John  W. 
Apperson,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.  S.  C.  V.;  Mrs.  George  S. 
Holmes,  President  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association ;  Mrs. 
J.  Enders  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Gray,  delegates  from  the 
Confederate  Memorial  Literary  Society,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Miss 
M.  B.  Poppenheim,  delegate  from  the  Ladies'  Confederate  Me- 
morial Association,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  New 
Orleans,  Chairman.  Upon  her  return  to  New  Orleans,  Mrs. 
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Behan  had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Meyer,  who  expressed 
a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  readily  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter  in  the  name  of  the  Confederated  South- 
ern Memorial  Association.  •-,  His  advice  was  to  be  patient,  and  to 
act  with  prudence,  that  the  matter  should  not  be  brought  before 
Congress,  but  that  it  be  left  with  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  War.  In  July,  1907,  Mr.  Meyer  wrote  Mrs.  Behan  as  fol- 
lows: "I  feel  confident  of  success,  a  confidence  warranted  by 
several  conferences  that  I  have  had  with  Secretary  Taft." 

In  March,  1908,  Congressman  Meyer  died.  In  April  Mrs. 
Behan  wrote  United  States  Senator  Murphy  J.  Foster,  request- 
ing him  to  take  up  the  matter  where  Mr.  Meyer  had  left  off. 
Mr.  Foster  accepted  the  task  and  took  up  the  matter  with  Secre- 
tary of  War  William  Howard  Taft  upon  his  return  from  the 
Philippines.  Mrs.  Behan  wrote  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  to  his 
successor,  General  Luke  E.  Wright,  and  to  President  Roosevelt. 
Prompt  and  courteous  replies  were  received,  which  gave  her 
every  encouragement.  General  B.  F.  Eshleman,  who  was  in 
Washington  on  business  in  December,  1908,  called  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  promised  to  take  up  the  matter  with  President 
Roosevelt.  Other  negotiations  continued  until  February,  1909, 
when  President  Roosevelt  issued  his  order  to  have  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  restored  to  the  commemorative  tablet  on  "Cabin 
John  Bridge."  There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Confederate  circles, 
and  Mrs.  Behan  sent  telegrams  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Wash- 
ington officials,  and  other  interested  parties.  By  this  act  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  fair-minded 
persons  North  and  South.  Many  congratulatory  letters  have 
been  received  by  Mrs.  Behan,  and  she  wishes  especially  to  thank 
General  Clement  A.  Evans,  Commander-in-Chief ,  U.  C.  V. ; 
Dr.  Thos.  M.  Owen,  Historian  General,  U.  S.  C.  V. ;  Colonel 
Lewis  Guion,  Chairman  of  History  Committee,  Louisiana  Di- 
vision, U.  C.  V. ;  Hon.  C.  C.  Carlin,  member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia ;  Major  John  J.  Hood,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Phillip,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  had  assisted  the 
committee  by  writing  a  personal  letter  to  President  Roosevelt. 

General  Evans  wrote :  "The  replacing  of  Jefferson  Davis' 
name  means  more  than  the  building  of  a  monument  to  him." 
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On  May  21,  1909,  of  the  current  month.  General  Clement  A. 
Evans,  General  Commanding,  issued  a  special  order,  No.  13,  in 
which  he  noted  the  restoration  of  the  Davis'  name  and  said: 

"By  this  restoration  an  act  of  justice  has  been  done  to  one 
of  America's  greatest  statesmen.  The  fact  is  in  itself  trivial, 
but  it  is  momentous  in  significance.  It  emphasizes  the  truth 
that  our  countrymen  will  recognize  worth ;  that  Mr.  Davis,  who 
was  thoroughly  Southern  in  his  sentiments,  can  be  truly  valued 
by  those  who  were  once  his  enemies,  and  that  he  was  actuated 
by  lofty  motives  and  conceptions  of  duty,  as  were  other  states- 
men and  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

"It  is  possible  that  this  desirable  result  would  never  have  been 
reached  had  not  our  glorious  women  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
and  pushed  it  to  completion.  The  Confederated  Southern  Me- 
morial Association  started  the  work  in  1907,  and  Mrs.  J.  Enders 
Robinson,  of  Richmond,  and  Mrs.  \V.  J.  Behan,  of  New  Orleans, 
assisted  by  the  U.  D.  C.  and  kindred  organizations  have  the  thanks 
of  all  Confederates  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.'' 

On  May  i/th,  of  this  month,  Mrs.  Behan  released  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  Richmond  in  1907,  and  extended  her  sincere 
congratulations  over  the  result.  The  committee  consisted  of 
General  Clement  A.  Evans,  vice  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  de- 
ceased; Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone,  vice  Mrs.  Lizzie  George 
Henderson,  retired;  Mr.  John  W.  Apperson,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  Mrs.  Alfred  Gray,  Miss  M.  B. 
Poppenheim,  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  United  States  Sentaor, 
\ice  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  deceased;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  chair- 
man. 


REPORT    OF    CHAIRMAN    CABIN    JOHN    BRIDGE 

COMMITTEE,  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  CONVENTION, 

C.  S.  M.  A.,  JUNE  7-10,  1909. 

The  Name  of  Jefferson  Davis  Restored  to  Tablet 
on  Cabin  John  Bridge. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Me- 
morial Association,  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  May  3O-June  3,  1907, 
this  important  work  was  inaugurated.  On  June  ist,  Mrs.  J. 
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Enders  Robinson,  a  delegate  from  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Literary  Society  of  Richmond,  Va.,  offered  a  resolution  to  this 
effect:  "That  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  United  States  Government 
replace  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  tablet  of  "Cabin  John 
Bridge,"  and  that  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and  all  other 
Confederate  organizations  be  invited  to  unite  with  the  Confed- 
erated Southern  Memorial  Association  in  its  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  patriotic  object.  The  President  of  the  Confedrated 
Southern  Memorial  Association  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, which  was  done,  and  the  committe  was  as  follows :  Hon. 
Adolph  Meyer,  M.  C.  from  Louisiana ;  General  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
Mississippi ;  Mrs.  Lizzie  George  Henderson,  Mississippi ;  Mr. 
Jno.  W.  Apperson,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  Vir- 
ginia; Mrs.  Alfred  Gray,  Virginia;  Mrs.  George  S.  Holmes, 
South  Carolina;  Miss  Mary  B.  Poppenheim,  South  Carolina; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  Louisiana,  chairman. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  New  Orleans  from  Richmond,  I 
had  a  personal  interview  with  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  who  declared 
himself  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  promised 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  In  July, 
1907,  he  wrote  as  follows:  "I  feel  satisfied  that  we  will  succeed 
in  the  movement  to  restore  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  'Cabin 
John  Bridge' — a  confidence  warranted  by  the  results  of  several 
conferences  I  have  had  with  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  whose  voice 
will  be  practically  potential  in  the  matter.  However,  we  must 
indulge  ourselves  in  patience  and  proceed  tactfully,  in  order  to 
meet  conditions  on  all  sides.  It  cannot  be  forced  immediately." 

In  the  year  1908  it  became  necessary  to  change  the  personelle 
of  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  who  died  in  March,  1908,  and  of  General 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  who  departed  this  life  on  May  28th,  same  year. 
Those  two  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to 
succeed  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer;  and  General  Clement  A.  Evans, 
to  succeed  the  late  General  Lee.  Mrs.  Henderson's  term  of 
office  having  expired  in  December,  1907,  she  resigned;  and  her 
successor,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
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place.  In  accepting,  Mrs.  Stone  expressed  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  appointment. 

From  the  start  to  the  finish  I  was  ever  on  the  alert,  studying 
the  best  policy  to  be  observed,  and  was  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  officials  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Prompt,  courteous, 
and  encouraging  replies  were  received  from  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  from  his  successor,  Hon.  Luke 
E.  Wright,  and  His  Excellency,  President  Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  the  Virginia  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  mover  of  this  patriotic  resolution,  rendered  val- 
uable service.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that  we  succeeded  in 
keeping  th  matter  out  of  Congress. 

General  Clement  A.  Evans,  also  a  member  of  the  "Cabin  John 
Bridge"  Committee,  was  at  all  times  in  thorough  accord  with  me, 
and  was  confident  of  success.  He  reported  that  he  would  write 
a  strong  letter  to  Hon.  Luke  E.  Wright  ''in  the  true  vein." 

During  the  month  of  December,  General  B.  F.  Eshleman,  a 
brave  and  gallant  officer  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  of  New 
Orleans,  was  called  to  Washington  on  business  and  at  my  request, 
he  called  on  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  interest  of  this  important  movement.  He  found  the  latter 
very  favorably  disposed  and  received  assurances  from  him  that 
the  matter  would  be  taken  up  with  the  President  in  a  short  time. 

On  January  9,  1909,  the  following  letter  was  received  from 
Hon.  Luke  E,  Wright : 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN-: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2ist  ultimo, 
in  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  restored  to 
"Cabin  John  Bridge."  I  shall  be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  President  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LUKE  E.  WRIGHT. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association,  Xew  Orleans. 
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It  was  soon  after  this  date  that  President  Roosevelt  ordered 
Chief  Engineer  Marshall  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
restored  to  the  commemorative  tablet  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge" 
and  directed  that  the  order  be  made  public  on  February  22d. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  all  Confederate  circles  when 
this  news  \vas  flashed  across  the  wires.  Thanks  were  sent  in 
the  name  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association 
to  President  Roosevelt,  Hon.  Luke  E.  Wright,  and  Murphy  J. 
Foster,  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  had  charge 
of  the  matter  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Meyer. 

By  this  act  ex-President  Roosevelt  has  written  his  name  in 
imperishable  lines.  Congratulatory  letters  were  received  from 
General  Evans,  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans; Col.  Lewis  Guion,  chairman  of  the  History  Committee 
of  the  Louisiana  Division;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Phillips,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  who  had  written  to  President  Roosevelt,  asking 
that 'this  tardy  act  of  justice  be  done  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  ; 
from  Dr.  Thos.  M.  Owen,  Historian  General,  United  Southern 
Confederate  Veterans;  Hon.  C.  C.  Carlin,  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia,  and  others  who  \vere  in  sympathy  with  this 
movement. 

General  Evans  wrote  as  follows :  "I  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  soul  on  your  success,"  and  closes  his  letter  by  saying,  "Thank- 
ing you  and  even  blessing  you  for  the  noble  measures  you  are 
taking  to  establish  whatsoever  is  right  in  Confederate  circles,  I 
am, 

Your  friend  indeed, 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS." 

On  May  I5th,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Home,  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  Mississippian  who  went  on  to  Washington 
with  a  burning  desire  to  carve  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  in 
its  original  place.  Mr.  Home  sent  me  a  few  small  pieces  of  the 
stone  that  he  chiseled  off,  and  also  a  postcard  showing  him  on 
the  scaffold,  carving  the  letter  "s"  in  Davis.  'From  Dr.  Samuel 
E.  Lewis,  Washington,  D.  C.,  chairman  Monumental  Committee 
U.  C.  V.,  I  received  a  letter  dated  May  i6th,  saying:  "The 
letters  in  the  inscription  were  all  cut  yesterday.  I  was  on  the 
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scaffold  with  Mr.  Home  and  I  saw  that  all  the  letters  of  the 
entire  inscription  were  cut  on  May  i4th." 

On  May  2Oth  a  telegram  was  received  from  Mrs.  J.  Enders 
Robinson,  of  the  Virginia  Committee,  saying:  "Congratulations 
on  your  grand  work,  restoration  name  Jefferson  Davis  to  "Cabin 
John  Bridge." 

On  May  21,  1909,  the  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
War  Department: 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINEER  OFFICE. 
920  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  21,  1909. 
MRS,  W.  J.  BEHAX, 

President  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 
Chairman  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee,  1207  Jack-- 
son Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

Dear  Madam, — Your  letter  of  the  i/th  inst.,  addressed  to  the 

Secretary  of   War,   requesting  information   as   to   the   progress 

being  made  in  the  work  of  restoring  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on 

"Cabin  John  Bridge,"  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

I  have  to  advise  that  the  work  was  completed  on  the  I9th  inst. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jxo.  J.  MORROW', 
Major,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  document  the  following  notice  was  mailed 
to  the  several  members  of  the  committee : 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  May  21,  1909. 

The  members  of  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee  are  con- 
gratulated on  their  success  of  their  patriotic  efforts  to  have  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis  restored  to  the  tablet  on  "Cabin  John 
Bridge,"  Washington,  D.  C.  The  object  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  and  the  restoration  being  complete,  the 
committee  is  thanked  and  relieved  from  further  duty. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAX, 

President  C.  S.  M.  A.  and  Chairman  "Cabin  John  Bridge" 
Committee. 
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Committee. — General  Clement  A.  Evans,  vice  General  Stephen 
D.  Lee,  deceased ;  Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone,  vice  Mrs.  Lizzie 
George  Henderson,  retired ;  Mr.  John  W.  Apperson ;  Mrs.  George 
S.  Holmes;  Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson;  Mrs.  Alfred  Gray;  Miss 
M.  B.  Poppenheim;  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  United  States  Sen- 
ator, vice  Hon.  Adolph  Meyer,  M.  C,  deceased;  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Behan,  chairman. 

Our  Recording  Secretary  wrote  to  Mrs.  J.  Addison  Hayes,, 
the  only  surviving  daughter  of  our  distinguished  chieftain,  con- 
veying to  her  the  glad  tidings  that  the  restoration  of  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  tablet  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  was 
completed  on  May  19,  1909.  On  June  5th  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  will  treasure  it  with  others 
received  at  various  times  from  her  dear  mother : 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  May  29,  1909. 
MRS.  J.  ADDISON  HAYES,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 

Dear  Mrs.  Hayes, — I  am  directed  by  the  President,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Behan,  to  advise  you  of  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis  on  the  tablet  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  order  was  issued  by  President  Roosevelt,  February  22,  1909, 
and  the  contract  awarded  to  J.  H.  Shelton  &  Son,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  actual  work  was  done  by  Mr.  James  Buchanan  Home, 
a  true  son  of  Mississippi,  who  proved  his  devotion  to  the  memory 
of  your  distinguished  father  by  this  labor  of  love. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  rejoices  in 
the  fact  that  you  were  present  at  the  Convention  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  June,  1907,  when  the  resolution  was  adopted  asking  that 
the  United  States  Government  be  requested  to  restore  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  to  its  rightful  place  on  the  tablet  on  "Cabin 
John  Bridge." 

The  members  of  the  Association  congratulate  you  and  the 
American  people  on  this  truly  patriotic  and  tlbble  action  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  which  will  serve  to  strengthen  our  love  for  this 
glorious  republic. 

Very  respectfully, 

DAISY  M.  L.  HODGSON, 
Rec.  Sect'y  C.  S.  M.  A. 
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COLORADO  .  SPRINGS,  COL., 
832  North  Cascade  Avenue,  June-3,  1909. 
DEAR  MRS.  REHAN  : 

I  am  a  chronic  invalid  and  a  terrible  sufferer,  and  therefore 
write  very  seldom  and  very  little,  but  in  answer  to  Miss  Hodg- 
son's kind  letter  about  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  I  feel  I  must  thank 
you  for  the  noble  and  persistent  efforts  you  made ;  and  to  you  I 
feel  is  due  the  restoration  of  my  father's  name  to  its  rightful 
place.  *  *  *  I  hope  you  are  all  well,  and  may  God  bless  you, 
dear  loyal  friend  that  you  have  been  to  my  beloved  father's 
memory.  I  may  never  see  you  again  in  this  life,  but  I  will  never 
forget  all  you  have  done. 

My  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  thanks  for  their  congratulations.  With  love  to  you  and 
yours, 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  H.  J.  D.  HAYES. 

While  it  has  been  stated  that  at  different  times  efforts  have 
been  made  to  have  this  act  of  justice  done — and  I  personally  am 
aware  that  Mr.  Walter  L.  Phillips,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Mrs.  Longen  and  Mrs.  Field,  of  Missouri,  have  written  letters 
to  Washington  officials,  in  an  endeavor  to  have  the  name  restored 
— I  believe  1  can  safely  assert,  however,  that  the  action  of  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  taken  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Tune  i,  1907,  at  its  eighth  annual  convention,  was 
the  first  organized  effort  to  have  the  name  restored ;  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  was  through  our  constant  and  unceasing  efforts 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  induced  to  issue  the  order  to  restore 
the  name  to  its  rightful  place. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  who  assisted  in  this  grand  work, 
and  are  particularly  desirous  of  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  gracious  recognition  of  our  services  as  contained  in  General 
Order  No.  13,  issued  from  United  Confederate  Veteran  Head- 
quarters, and  which  is  here  attached. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
Chairman  Cabin  John  Bridge  Committee. 
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[Editor's  Note.— The  C.  S.  M.  A.  regrets  that  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Williamson,  Historian  of  the  "Joe  Desha  Chapter," 
U.  D.  C.,  Cynthiana,  Ken.,  received  August  i,  1909,  were  received 
too  late  to  be  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  president  (and 
chairman  of  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee,  of  the  C.  S. 
M.  A.),  to  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  Convention,  in  Memphis,  June,  1909 
Mrs.  Williamson  sets  forth  in  these  two  letters  her  different 
conversations  with,  and  appeals  to  various  officials,  to  interest 
them  in  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Davis'  name.  These  letters  are 
another  proof  of  the  general  desire  to  have  the  name  restored.] 


[Memphis,  Term.,  June  19, 1909.] 

TKANK  ROOSEVELT  AND  GEN.  WRIGHT. 

Memorial   Association   Acts — Appreciates    Restoration    of 
Davis'  Name  to  Cabin  John  Bridge. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  for  Nine  Years  President  of  the  Organization,  is 
Again  Honored  by  Unanimous  Vote— Official  Badges  Adopted. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association,  in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  extend  their 
grateful  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  ex-President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  to  ex-Secretary  of  War  Luke  E.  Wright  for  courtesy 
shown  to  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  in 
restoring  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge," 
an  act  of  justice  which  is  appreciated  by  a  united  country. 

As  a  heartfelt  expression  of  the  members  of  the  Confederate 
Southern  Memorial  Association  a  resolution  thanking  ex-Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  and  ex-Secretary  of  War  Luke  E. 
Wright  for  their  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  tenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association  as 
introduced  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan,  the  local  president,  in  the  after- 
noon session  yesterday,  and  a  copy  ordered  sent  to  those  two 
statesmen,  who  have  again,  after  long  and  valued  service,  entered 
the  ranks  of  public  spirited  citizens. 
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VIRGINIA'S  PART  IN  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE 

NAME   OF  JEFFERSON    DAVIS  TO 

THE  CABIN  JOHN  BRIDGE,  AT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Report  of  the  Virginia  Committee,  Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robin- 
son, Richmond,  Va.,  June  i,  1909. 

Mrs.  W .  ] .  Behan,  President,  and  Members  of  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association,  Nezv  Orleans,  La. : 

Ladies, — I  now  have  the  honor  to  report  Virginia's  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  its  place  on  the 
famous  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  the  aqueduct,  at  \Yashington,  D.  C. 

Under  date  of  June  15,  1907,  our  President,  Mrs.  Behan, 
notified  me  of  my  appointment  to  the  C.  .S.  M.  A.,  "Cabin  John 
Bridge"  Committee.  I  accepted  at  once.  In  July,  1907,  Mrs. 
Behan  apointed  the  Louisiana  Congressman,  Mr.  Adolph  Meyer, 
to  represent  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  in  all  communications  with  the 
United  States  Government  relating  to  our  object  of  restoration. 

During  the  summer  of  1907,  through  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Behan,  two  policies  were  decided  on  by  Mr.  Meyer,  General 
Stephen  D.  Lee,  Mrs.  Behan  and  myself.  These  policies  were: 
first,  to  avoid  all  newspaper  mention,  and,  second,  to  ask  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Davis  be  restored  by  a  Commission  of  the  War 
Department.  \Ye  decided  that  legislation  should  be  our  last 
resort.  \Yith  these  policies  clearly  understood,  each  one  took 
up  the  work  as  assigned. 

\Yithin  my  jurisdiction  (Virginia)  there  was  little  to  do  until 
April,  1908.  During  that  month  I  learned  that  the  Hon.  C.  C. 
Carlin,  of  the  Eighth  Virginia  District,  had  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress,  asking  why  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  had  been 
erased  from  the  bridge.  I  wrote  him,  inquiring  if  this  was 
true.  He  replied  as  follows : 

April  28,  1908. 
MRS.  J.  E.  ROBIXSOX, 

113  Third  Street,  South,  Richmond,  Va.  i 
Dear  Madam, — I  have  your  favor  of  the  22d  inst.,  and  for 
your  information  will  sav  that   I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
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inquiring  as  to  the  reason  for  the  elimination  of  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  from  the  arch  at  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  and 
what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  to  restore  same.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  press  this  resolution  at  the  fall  session  of  Congress. 
I  am  glad  to  know  we  have  a  mutual  friend  in  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Green.  I  esteem  her  friendship  very  highly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  CARLIN. 


RICHMOND,  VA., 
113  Third  Street,  South,  December  7,   1908. 

HON.  C.  C.  CARLIN,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — By  to-day's  mail  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  this  Association  of  1907,  with  marked  pages  on  a  resolution 
adopted  to  restore  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  ante-bellum 
Secretary  of  War,  to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge." 

With  this  letter  I  enclose  a  short  account  of  the  efforts  of  this 
Association  for  the  above  end;  I  will  add,  that  this  Association 
is  more  far-reaching  than  its  name  indicates,  as  it  is  an  associa- 
tion of  organizations — not  of  individuals  in  the  usual  sense,  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  think  well  before  introducing  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress that  will  assuredly  arouse  feeling  in  many  Confederate 
men  and  women  represented  by  the  C.  S.  M.  A. 

Yours  cordially, 

MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 
Va.  Committee  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  C.  S.  M.  A. 


This  bill  gave  me  great  uneasiness,  as  legislation  was  just  what 
we  wanted  to  avoid.  After  much  serious  thought  on  the  matter, 
I  decided  to  postpone  definite  action  until  the  convening  of  Con- 
gress in  the  following  December,  1908.  During  the  summer  of 
1908  the  list  of  officials  coming  to  our  aid  increased,  but  a 
cautious  quiet  prevailed  among  those  friends  of  our  cause.  Im- 
mediately after  Congress  convened,  I  wrote  Mr.  C.  C.  Carlin 
the  following  letters,  on  December  7,  1908: 
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RICHMOND,  VA., 
113  Third  Street,  South,  December  7,   1908. 

HON.  C.  C.  CARLIN,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Dear  Sir, — It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officials 
of  the  Confederated  Southern'  Memorial  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  that  you  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  ensuing 
Congress  of  1908-1909  demanding  to  know  of  that  body  why 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  was  erased 
from  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  we,  the  officials,  inform  you  with 
pleasure  herein  of  the  progress  made  by  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  to 
restore  the  name  of  Mr.  Davis. 

And  we  plead  with  you  to  withhold  your  bill,  believing  that 
by  its  absence  our  hands  will  be  strengthened,  and  an  advance 
will  be  made  toward  restoration ;  while  the  presence  of  such  a 
bill  as  we  understand  you  propose  to  offer,  or  in  fact  the  pres- 
ence of  any  bill  bearing  the  name  of  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Davis,  will  tend  to  create  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding. Furthermore,  the  worst  passions  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in  turn,  of  the  Confederate  Veterans, 
will  be  engendered,  and  our  good  work  checked  for  many  years 
to  come.  Now  we  implore  you,  as  a  Representative  from  a 
seceding  State,  as  a  friend  of  Confederates,  as  a  citizen  wish- 
ing harmony  and  peace  in  all  sections  for  the  betterment  of  the 
United  States — we  implore  you  to  withhold  your  bill  for  a  year, 
or  more,  until  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  has  time  to  develop  their  plans 
for  restoration.  Relying  upon  your  aid,  we  submit  a  summary 
of  the  facts : 

CONFEDERATED  SOUTHERN   MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

June  i,  1907.  Resolution  to  restore  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
adopted.  President  instructed  to  appoint  a  ''Cabin  John 
Bridge"  Committee.  This  she  did. 

July,  1907.  President  C.  S.  M.  A.  wrote  to  her  Congressional 
Representative,  Adolph  Meyer,  who  took  the  matter -up  at 
once,  reporting  to  Mrs.  Behan  that  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  that  were  most 
satisfactory. 
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1907.  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.  C.  V., 
wrote  Mrs.  Behan,  giving  his  active  support. 

1908.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Adolph  Meyer,  Mrs.  Behan  referred 
the  matter  to  Hon.  Murphy  J.  Foster. 

1908.  Another  friend  was  lost  by  the  death  of  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee. 
His  successor,  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans,  has  taken  the  matter  up 
with  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Behan  consulted  other  prominent  men,  but  the  above  are 
directly  connected  with  the  matter.  Now,  the  one  idea  common 
to  all  is,  that  the  matter  should  progress  slowly,  and  nearly  all 
believe  that  the  name  should  be  restored  quietly,  by  the  War  De- 
partment, through  some  commission.  This  has  always  been  my 
view  of  the  case.  Not  wishing  to  weary  you,  and  believing  that 
you  have  sufficient  facts  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  our  work, 
I  close,  renewing  my  plea  for  your  silence. 

Very   cordially  yours, 

MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 
Va.  Com.  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  C.  S.  M.  A. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  n,  1908. 
MRS.  J.  E.  ROBINSON, 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  113  South 

Third   Street,  Richmond,  Va. : 

•  Dear  Madam, — I  have  your  favor  of  the  7th  inst.,  and  for  your 
information  will  say,  that  I  introduced  a  bill  at  the  first  session 
of  the  present  Congress  for  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  ''Cabin  John  Bridge."  Since  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  press  it  at  present.  I  have  but 
one  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  the  name,  and  if  you 
think  it  can  be  accomplished  better  without  legislation,  which  I 
very  much  doubt,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  suspend  activity 
for  a  while  in  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  your  ideas. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  CARLIN. 

.    Address  all  communications  to  House  of  Representatives. 
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This  courteous,  most  considerate,  and  remarkably  wise  course 
toward  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  chosen  by  Mr.  Carlin,  gave  us  renewed 
confidence  in  final  success. 


In  January  and  February,  1909,  I  wrote,  asking  the  co- 
operation of  our  Virginia  Governor,  our  two  United  States 
Senators,  and  our  Congressional  Representatives.  On  receipt  of 
their  replies  I  mailed  copies  of  same  to  Mrs.  Behan,  who  ex- 
pressed deep  gratitude  to  Virginia.  I  herein  give  copy  of  our 
Governor's  letter,  with  list  of  the  Virginia  officials  who  replied. 

LIST  OF  VIRGINIA  OFFICIALS  HEARD  FROM. 

Senior  Senator  (U.  S.)  John  W.  Daniel. 
Representatives   (Congressional)  : 

Third  District — John  Lamb. 

Fifth  District — E.  W.  Saunders. 

Sixth  District — Carter  Glass. 

Seventh  District — James  Hay. 

Eighth  District — C.  C.  Carlin. 

Ninth  District — Bascom  $lemp. 

Tenth  District— H.  D.  Flood. 

NOT  HEARD  FROM. 

Junior  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin. 
First  District — W.  A.  Jones. 
Second  District — H.  D.  Maynard. 
Fourth  District — F.  R.  Lassiter. 

Doubtless  in  the  rush  of  congressional  duties,  these  latter  gen- 
tlemen overlooked  my  letters. 


COMMOXEALTH   OF  VIRGINIA. 
GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE. 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  January  15,   1909. 
MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 

113  South  Third  Street,  Richmond,  Va. : 
My  Dear  Madam, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  with  enclos- 
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ures,  in  reference  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge."  In  reply  will  say"  I 
will  be  glad  to  aid  in  the  matter  referred  to  any  way  L  can. 

I  return  herewith  the  letters  enclosed  to  me,  as  requested  by 
you. 

\Yith  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

CLAUDE  A.  SWANSON, 
Enclosures.  Governor. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  NATIONAL  QUARANTINE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  February  5,  1909. 
MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 

113  Third  Street,  South,  Richmond,  Va. : 
My  Dear  Madam, — Acknowledging  your  esteemed  favor  about 
the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  "Cabin  John 
Bridge/'  I  beg  to  say  that  it  commands  my  consideration  and 
sympathy,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  will  do  whatever  may  be 
fitting. 

I  note  the  views  set  forth  in  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Carlin, 
with  whom  I  will  confer. 

I  am,  madam,  with  great  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

JNO.  W.  DANIEL. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

WASHINGTON,  February  8,  1909. 
MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 

Va.  Com'r  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  113  South  Third  Street, 

Richmond,  Va. : 

My  Dear  Madam, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  8th 
and  hasten  to  say  that  I  shall  gladly  co-operate  with  our  friends 
in  restoring  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  "Cabin  John 
Bridge."  It  will  be  an  agreeable  duty  to  aid  in  honoring  in  any 
way  the  memory  of  Davis  and  of  assisting  you  ladies  in  this 
cause.  Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  LAMB. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
COMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS  No.  i. 

ROCKY  MOUNT,  VA.,  February  9,  1909. 

MRS.  J.  E.  ROBINSON,  Richmond,  Va. : 

Dear  Madam, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst., 
relating  to  the  matter  of  restoring  to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge" 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  aiding  you  to  the  accomplishment  of  your 
purpose,  in  any  way  possible. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  W.  SAUNDERS. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  U.  S. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  February  12,  1909. 
MRS.  J.  E.  ROBINSON, 

113  Third  Street,  South,  Richmond,  Va. : 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Robinson, — Referring  to  your  letter  of  recent 
date,  having  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Davis  to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  I  beg  to  say  that  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  my  associates  in  Congress 
in  an  effort  to  induce  the  War  Department  to  replace  Mr.  Davis' 
name  on  that  structure.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be 
better  to  restore  it  through  the  War  Department  than  by  legsila- 
tion:  Very  respectfully  yours, 

CARTER  GLASS. 


COMMITTEE   ON   MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  U.  S. 

WASHINGTON,  February  8,  1909. 
MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 

113  South  Third  Street,  Richmond,  Va. : 
My  Dear  Madam,— I   have  your  letter   with   regard  to  the 
restoration  of  the  name  of  President  Davis  to  the  "Cabin  John 
Bridge."  and  can  assure  you  that  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  what 
I  can  to  bring  about  this  restoration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  HAY. 
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HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES. 
COMMITTEE-  ON  ACCOUNTS. 

WASHINGTON,  February  9,  1909. 

MRS.  J.  E.  ROBINSON,  Richmond,  Va. : 

Dear  Madam, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst, 
in  regard  to  "Cabin  John  Bridge."  I  will  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  you  in  the  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  B.  SLEMP. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

WASHINGTON,  February  13,  1909. 

MRS.  J.  E.  ROBINSON,  Richmond,  Va. : 

Dear  Madam, — Your  letter  in  reference  to  the  move  to  restore 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  has 
been  received,  and  I  write  to  say  that  1  will  aid  the  movement 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  FLOOD. 


These  replies  received  prove  Virginia  the  same  patriot  as  of 
old,  and  ready  with  hearty  accord  to  join  Louisiana  in  pleading 
for  the  restoration  to  one  of  the  pages  of  history  of  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  known  to  all  men  as  of  quiet  dignity  in  pros- 
perity, and  of  calm  greatness  in  adversity. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my  admiration  for  the  un- 
assuming executive  ability,  the  tact,  and  the  judgment  that  our 
President,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  has  shown  in  bringing  to  the  aid 
of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  the  co-operation  of  the  highest  Confederate 
and  Federal  officials,  for  this  grand  work  of  restoring  the  name 
of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Aqueduct,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  last  word  for  the  genuine  patriot,  Mr.  J.  B.  Home,  who, 
with  his  own  hands  re-surfaced  the  whole  face  of  the  tablet  in 
the  bridge,  and  then  re-carved  the  entire  inscription.  To  him 
\ve  owe  deepest  and  perpetual  gratitude,  and  his  name  should 
be  taught  to  our  children  forever. 

With  great  distress  at  my  enforced  absence  from  our  conven- 
tion, and  from  the  ever-glorious  gathering  of  our  beloved  veter- 
ans, I  am. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 

(Virginia  Morgan). 
•    Virginia  Committee  of  "Cabin  John  Bridge,"  C.  S.  M.  A. 


[Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Confederate  Reunion,  held  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  June,    1909.] 

COL.   GUION'S   ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Commander,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — During 
the  time  that  Franklin  Pierce  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Jefferson  Davis  was  his  Secretary  of  War,  a  number 
of  important  works  were  projected. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  as  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
engineering  skill,  was  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge."  As  many  of  you 
know,  this  was  a  massive  stone  bridge  spanning  with  a  single 
arch  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  the  "Cabin  John 
Creek,"  and  by  an  aqueduct  bringing  water  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington from  the  falls  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  arch  was  cut  the  names  of  Franklin  Pierce,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War, 
to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  this  work. 

In  1862,  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
name  6f  Jefferson  Davis  was  erased.  This  was  done  when  sec- 
tional feeling  was  very  strong  in  the  North  against  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  while  the  act  cannot  be  condoned,  it  can  be  under- 
stood, when  we  consider  the  bitter  feeling  then  existing.  It 
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suffices  to  say,  that  the  act  of  erasure  was  not  a  wise  one, 
because  Jefferson  Davis  was  then  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  chipping  of  his  name  from  the  arch  did  not  destroy  a  his- 
torical fact,  and  the  erasure  only  accentuated  it.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  in  the  last  few  years  a  much  more  liberal  opinion  is 
being  expressed  by  many  in  the  North  as  to  the  character  and 
reputation  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  they  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand him,  and  give  him  his  true  place  in  history. 

(One  of  the  recent  pleasant  incidents,  and  which  has  caused 
a  warm  glow  in  the  hearts  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  is  the 
splendid  action  of  Captain  Fremont  and  Commander  McCor- 
mick,  in  the  ceremonies1  connected  with  the  presentation  of  the 
silver  service  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  warship  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  which  appeared  the  bust  of  Jefferson  Davis.) 

This  act  of  erasure  has  always  been  resented  by  the  Southern 
people,  and  a  number  of  Confederate  women  have  been  particu- 
larly active  in  the  good  work  of  having  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Da.vis  restored  to  the  arch,  and  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  this  act  of  justice  has  been  done,  and  that  the 
work  of  restoration  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Mississippi  workman. 

General  Orders  No.  13,  from  Headquarters  of  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  properly  pays  tribute  due  to  the  act  of  resto- 
ration and  to  the  part  played  by  Confederate  women: 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Guion, 
which  were  offered  by  Major  J.  W.  Gaines,  of  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, Camp  No.  2,  of  New  Orleans,  and  were  adopted  by  the 
convention : 

It  is  but  right  and  proper  that  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans here  assembled  in  annual  convention  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  should  give  expression  of  their  approval  of  the 
order  recently  issued  by  ex-President  Roosevelt,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  tablet  of  "Cabin  John 
Bridge,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  act  of  justice  must  commend  itself  to  every  true  Ameri- 
can patriot  and  will  place  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  where  it 
rightfully  belongs  as  a  matter  of  history;  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  do 
express  our  appreciation  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
this  recognition  of  the  services  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  for  his  further  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  blot  out  all  that  remains  of  sectional  prejudices 
and  thus  unite  this  great  people  under  one  banner ;  and  further- 
more, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association  for  its  action  in  bringing  this 
subject  so  forcibly  to  the  minds  and  attention  of  the  officials  at 
Washington  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  this  effect  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Richmond,  June  i,  1907. 


[Telegram.] 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  14,  1909. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  Xew  Orleans,  La. : 
I  have  tools  paid  fifty  dollars  will  write. 

SAMUEL  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN  HORNE,  STONECUTTER. 

The  Washington  Aqueduct,  known  as  ''Cabin  John  Bridge," 
forms  part  of  the  system  which  supplies  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  water.  It  is  420  feet  in  length ;  its  span  is  250  feet — 
one  of  the  largest  stone  arches  in  the  world.  It  was  begun 
building  in  1853,  while  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  Secretary  of  War.  During  the  War  between  the 
States  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  erased  through  order  of 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  John  Babbinger,  a 
stonecutter  workman.  In  1909  President  Roosevelt  ordered  the 
name  to  be  erased.  J.  B.  Home,  a  stonecutter  from  Moss  Point, 
Miss.,  subcontracted  the  work  from  the  original  contractor  for 
the  sum  of  $127.75.  He  began  the  work  of  restoration  Tuesday, 
April  I3th.  The  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  was  effected  Friday,  May  I4th,  1909.  The 
dressing  of  the  work  and  final  completion  was  ended  May  19, 
1909. 
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The  tablet  was  of  the  dimensions  of  5  feet  high  by  n  feet 
long,  embracing  an  area  of  55  square  feet.  It  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  entire  inscription  to  a  depth  of  one  inch,  and 
re-cut  the  same  with  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  President 
Davis. 

The  tools  with  which  this  work  was  done  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  chisels  and  one  hammer  bought  new  for  that  work,  and 
have  never  been  used  on  any  other  work.  These  aforesaid  tools 
are  hereby  sold  to  Mrs.  Katie  Walker  Behan,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  this  i4th  day  of  July,  1909,  for  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
and  are  herewith  turned  over  to  her. 

J.  B.  HORNE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  14,  1909. 

District  of   Columbia,   ss. : 

On  this  I4th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1909,  personally  appeared 
before  me  the  said  J.  B.  Home,  who  being  duly  sworn,  accord- 
ing to  law,  declared  the  matter  and  things  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going instrument  to  be  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  and  the  execution  of  same  his  act  and  deed. 

JOHN  L.  FLETCHER, 
[Seal]  Notary  Public,  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  18,  1909. 

MRS.  J.  ENPERS  ROBINSON,  Richmond,  Va. : 

My  Dear  Madam, — I  thank  you  for  the  favor  of  the  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  contained  in  your  note,  and  the  copy  of 
the  letter  written  Mrs.  Behan. 

In  attending  to  the  matter  entrusted  to  my  hands  by  Mrs. 
Behan,  I  shall  endeavor  to  safeguard  beyond  question  the  iden- 
tity of  the  tools  and  the  legal  transfer  to  Mrs.  Behan. 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Behan  met  with 
your  approval. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D., 
Chairman  Monumental  Committee,  U.  C.  V. 
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LETTER  FROM   HON.   ALBERT  ESTOPINAL,  LOUISIANA  MEMBER 

OF  CONGRESS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  19,  1909. 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Behan, — Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your 
wire,  requesting  me  to  see  Dr.  Lewis  regarding  the  tools,  I  sent 
my  secretary  to  Mr.  Home's  residence  and  learned  that  Dr. 
Lewis  had  just  been  there  and  purchased  the  tools.  The  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  Doctor  called  on  me  to  inform  me  of  that 
fact.  I  am  very  glad  you  secured  the  tools,  as  I  consider  that 
you  are  rightfully  entitled  to  them.  No  one  furnished  with  the 
facts  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the  original  inscription  on 
''Cabin  John  Bridge"  can  question  the  efficiency  of  your  splendid 
work  in  bringing  about  that  result,  and  the  claim  of  no  other 
person  to  the  credit  can  be  seriously  maintained. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ALBERT  ESTOPINAL. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  31,  1909. 
DEAR  MRS.  BEHAN  : 

To-day  I  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  tools  marked  by  Mr. 
Home.  I  think  you  will  readily  understand  the  inscriptions.  I 
had  to  purchase  for  the  work  a  set  of  steel  letters  at  $2.20,  and 
I  paid  Mr.  Home  $5.00. 

I  am  arranging  to  have  a  suitable  box  made  for  the  tools, 
which  will  serve  as  a  cabinet.  I  finally  concluded  it  best  to 
have  that  work  done  here,  as  it  will  avoid  handling  of  the  tools 
by  strangers,  and  possible  loss,  should  the  matter  be  delayed 
to  be  done  in  New  Orleans. 

Herewith  I  hand  you  Memorandum  Sketch,  which  is  descrip- 
tive and  should  be  preserved.  It  is  rather  crude,  but  practical. 
I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  better  style. 

Very  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  E.  LEWIS,  M.  D., 
Chairman  Monumental  Com.  U.  C.  V. 
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FINAL  REPOSITORY  OF  THE  TOOLS. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., 
1207  Jackson  Ave.,  August  7,  1909. 
MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON, 

Chairman  "Cabin  John  Bridge"   Publication  Committee, 

Richmond,  Va. : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Robinson,— In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  tools,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  tools  used  in 
the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  "Cabin  John 
Bridge"  will  be  placed  in  the  Jefferson  Davis  Annex  at  Memo- 
rial Hall,  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Annex  of  Memorial  Hall,  in  New  Or- 
leans, contains  many  precious  relics  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  of  his  daughter  "Winnie,"  the 
Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Annex  has  been  set  apart 
exclusively  for  the  relics  of  the  Davis  family. 

At  present  the  tools  are  the  property  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  of 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Yours  very  fraternally, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  C.  S.  M.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., 
1207  Jackson  Ave.,  August  7,  1909. 
MRS.  J.  ENDERS  ROBINSON,  Richmond,  Va. : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Robinson, — You  are  hereby  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  "Cabin  John  Bridge"  Publication  Committee  of  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 

You  are  vested  with  full  authority  to  contract  for  the  print- 
ing of  a  book  to  contain  a  record  of  all  that  relates  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  name,  Jefferson  Davis,  on  "Cabin  John  Bridge," 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  executed  under  the  direction  of  the 
"Cabin  John  Bridge"  Committee  of  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association. 

The  cost  of  publication  to  be  according  to  estimate  submitted 
by  the  Richmond  Press,  Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  size  of  edi- 
tion, time  of  delivery,  proof-reading,  and  all  other  details  are 
left  in  your  hands.  As  chairman  of  this  Publication  Committee 
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you  will  solicit  subscriptions  from  Memorial  Associations  and 
other  parties  interested,  and  have  said  subscriptions  made  pay- 
able to  you.  Yours  very  fraternally, 

MRS.  W.  J.  BEHAN, 
President  C.  S.  M.  A. 


HEADQUARTERS   UNITED   CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  May  21,  1909. 
General  Orders  No.  13. 

I.  The  General  Commanding  has  pleasure  in  expressing  the 
satisfaction  he  feels  in  announcing  officially  that  the  name  of 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS  has  been  restored  to  the  tablet  on  "Cabin 
John  Bridge."     As  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  he 
had   been   largely   instrumental   in   constructing  this   aqueduct, 
and  to  note  this  fact  his  name  with  others  had  been  placed  on  the 
tablet ;  but,  during  the  War  between  the  States,  partisans  caused 
it  to  be  chiseled  off,  Mr.  Davis  being  at  that  time  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States.     By  this  restoration  an  act  of  justice 
has  been  done  to  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen.    The  fact 
is  in  itself  trivial,  but  it  is  momentous  in  significance.     It  em- 
phasizes the  truth  that  our  cotmtrymen  will  recognize  worth; 
that  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  thoroughly  Southern  in  his  sentiments, 
can  be  truly  valued  by  those  who  were  once  his  enemies,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  lofty  motives  and  conceptions  of  duty, 
as  were  other  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

II.  It  is  possible  that  this  desirable  result  would  never  have 
been  reached  had  not  our  glorious  women  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  and  pushed  it  to  completion.     The  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association  started .  the  work  in   1907,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Enders  Robinson,  of  Richmond,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  of  New 
Orleans,  assisted  by  the  U.  D.  C.  and  kindred  organizations,  have 
the  .thanks  of  all  Confederates  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work.  By  command  of 

CLEMENT  A.  EVANS, 

Official:  General  Commanding. 

WM.  E.  MICKLE, 

Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
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LIST  OF  GENERAL  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  STAFFS 

'IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY,  FURNISHED 

BY  VIRGINIA,  AS  FAR  AS  I  HAVE 

BEEN  ABLE  TO  GET  THEM. 


By  JOSEPH  V.  BIDGOOD. 


ROBERT   EDWARD   LEE. 

I 

Major-General,  commanding  Virginia  State  forces,  April, 
1861. 

Brigadier-General  C.  S.  A.,  May  14,  1861. 

General  C.  S.  A.,  June  14,  1861. 

Commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  1862. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the  Confederate 
States,  1865. 

Died  at  Lexington,  October  12,   1870. 

STAFF. 

Colonel  A.  L.  Long,  Military 'Secretary;  promoted  Brigadier- 
General  of  Artillery  September,  1863. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  "Walter  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  &  I.  General. 

Colonel  T.  M.  R.  Talcott,  First  Regiment  Engineer  Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  S.  Venable,  A.  A.  &  I.  General. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Marshall,  A.  A.  G.  &  I.  General. 

Captain  A.  P.  Mason. 

Colonel  Thomas  Jordan. 

Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1862;  promoted 
Brigadier-General  of  Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
November,  1862,  to  April,  1865. 

Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  Virginia  Navy,  Adjutant  and 
A.  D.  C,  May,  1861. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  G.  Cole,'  Chief  Commissary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  L.  Corley,  Chief  Quartermaster, 
June  1862-1865. 
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Major  James  R.  Crenshaw,  Assistant  Commissary,  April  29, 
1861 ;  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  A.  A.  G.  June,  1861. 

Major  George  Deas,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Chief  of  Staff,  Vir- 
ginia State  forces,  1861. 

Dr.  Lafayette  Guild,  Medical  Director,  June  25,  1862,  to  April 
9,  1865. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  G.  Gill,  P.  A.  C.  S.,  Ordnance 
Officer,  November  i,  1861. 

Colonel  George  W.  Lay,  A.  A.  &  I.  General,  March  6,  1863, 
to  April  9,  1865. 

Major  Henry  E.  Payton,  A.  A.  &  I.  General,  November,  1862- 
1864;  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  April  9,  1865. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  Murray,  A.  A.  &  I.  General,  September, 
1863,  to  November  4,  1864. 

Major  Giles  B.  Cook,  A.  A.  &  I.  General,  November  4,  1864, 
to  April  9,  1865. 

Captain  Henry  E.  Young,  A.  A.  General ;  promoted  Major 
September,  1863,  to  November  4,  1864;  Major  &  A.  A.  &  I. 
General  to  April  9,  1865. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  "YVm.  P.  Smith,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Sep- 
tember, 1863-1864. 

Colonel  AY.  H.  Stevens,  Chief  of  Engineers,  1864;  promoted 
Brigadier-General  April,  1865. 

Captain  Samuel  R.  Johnston,  Engineer,  November,  1862 ;  pro- 
moted Lieutenant-Colonel  April,  1865. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Claggett,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  hospital. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Breckenridge,  Medical  Inspector. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Wingneld,  Surgeon. 

Dr.  James  C.  Herndon,  Surgeon. 

Dr.   Samuel   M.  Bemiss,  Surgeon. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Newton,  Surgeon. 

Captain  John  M.  Allen,  Assistant  Quartermaster  Forage. 

Captain  R.  S.  Bell,  Assistant  Quartermaster  Forage. 

Captain  J.  T.  Bernard,  in  charge  of  Ordnance  Train. 

Captain  W.  M.  Cary,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  Issuing  Officer. 

Captain  John  Galize,  Forage  Quartermaster. 

Colonel  R.  S.  Garnett,  A.  A.  General,  1861. 

Captain  A.  M.  Garber,  Assistant  to  Forage  Quartermaster. 
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Major  John  A.  Harman,  Forage  Quartermaster. 

Colonel  Edmund  J.  Harvie,  Inspector-General,  1861. 

Major  E.  H.  Janney,  Issuing  Quartermaster,  Army  Northern 
Virginia. 

Captain  Latham  Woodville,  A.  D.  C.,  September,  1862. 

Major  A.  L.  Land,  Assistant  to  Chief  Quartermaster. 

Captain  N.  C.  Marrow,  Paymaster. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Page,  Virginia  Navy,  A.  D.  C.,  1861. 

Captain  W.  H.  Richardson,  A.  A.  G.,  May,  1861. 

Captain  P.  W.  Smith,  Military  Secretary,  1861. 

Captain  S.  M.  Somers,  Quartermaster  Ordnance  Train. 

Captain  G.  W.  Shell,  Quartermaster  Army  Supply  Train. 

Captain  George  G.  Thompson. 

Captain  W.  F.  Thomas,  Depot  Quartermaster. 

Captain  Joseph  E.  Ivis,  Chief  Engineer,  November,   1861. 

Major  Charles  Mannagault,  A.  D.  C.,  November,  1861. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A.  Washington,  A.  D.  C.,  May  6, 
1 86 1 ;  killed  at  Valley  Mountain  September  13,.  1861. 

Captain  Thornton  A.  Washington,  A.  D.  C. ;  promoted  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, A.  A.  G. 

Captain  E.  Cunningham,  A.  &  I.  General. 

Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  G.,  June,  1862;  promoted  Briga- 
dier-General, A.  I.  G.  December,  1863. 

Major  Fred.  R.  Scott,  Assistant  Commissary. 

Major  John  A.    Seldon,   Assistant   Quartermaster. 

The  following  were  ordered  to  report  to  General  Lee  Novem- 
ber 2,  1863: 

Captain  James  Hays. 
Captain  St.  Jules  Randot, 
Captain  Clifford  Anderson. 
Captain  Henry  Boiling. 
Captain  Ranson  D.  Spann, 
Captain  James  Walker. 
Major  George  Treanor. 
Captain  George  Williamson,  killed. 


Anderson,  Joseph  R.,   Brigadier-General,  September   13,    1861 ; 
resigned  July  19,  1862. 
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Staff. — Captain.  \Ym.  Morris,  A.  D.  C,  June-July,  1862. 

Captain  Roscoe  B.  Heath;  resigned  October  12, 
1862. 

Phil.  Haxall.  A.  D.  C. ;  transferred  to  Staff  of 
Brigadier-General  B.  H.  Robertson. 

Major  Robert  T.  Taylor,  Quartermaster,  June- 
July,  1862. 

Arniistead,  Lewis  A.,  Brigadier-General,  April   i,   1862;  killed 
at  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863. 

Staff. — Captain  James  D.  Darden,  A.  A.  G. ;  wounded  at 
Gettysburg. 

Captain  Peyton  Randolph,  A.  &  I.  General ;  pro- 
moted Major  Engineers,  1863. 

Captain  \\m.  L.  Randolph,  Ordnance  Officer. 

Major  R.  H.  Carter,  Quartermaster. 

Major  W.  H.  Herbert,  Commissary. 

Drs.  (Major)  J.  X.  McAlpine,  John  Spottswood 
\Yellford. 

First  Leiutenant  \Y.  Keith  Armistead,  A.  D.  C. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Linebaugh,  A.  D.  C. ;  re- 
signed November,  1862. 

First  Lieutenant  John  Dunlop,  June,  1862,  to  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1863. 

Captain  James  W.  Pegram,  A.  D.  C.,  July,  1862; 
promoted  Major  and  A.  A.  G.  Dept.  of  Rich- 
mond, 1863. 

Captain  B.  J.  Hawthorne,  A.  D.  C. 

Ashbv,  Turner,  Brigadier-General,  May  23,   1862;  killed  June 
6,  1862. 

Barton,  Seth  M.,  Brigadier-General,  March  16,  1862. 
Staff. — Lieutenant  John  R.  Triplett,  A.  D.  C. 
Lieutenant  R.  F.  Patterson,  A.  D.  C. 
Major   B.   Thompson,   Quartermaster. 
Major  W.  E.  Snead,  Commissary,  February,  1863. 

Beale,   Richard    L.    T.,    Brigadier-General,    February   6,    1865 ; 
died  in  \Yestmoreland  County  April  19,  1893. 
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Cabell,  W.  L.,  Brigadier-General,  January  20,  1863. 
Chambliss,   John    Randolph,    Jr.,    Brigadier-General,    December 
19,  1863;  killed  August  16,  1864. 

Staff  .—Captain  J.  V.  H.  Nash,  A.  A.  G. 

Chilton,  R.  H..  Brigadier-General,  December  21,  1863;  resigned 

April   i,  1864. 
Cocke,  Philip  St.  George,  Brigadier-General,  October  21,  1861 ; 

died  December  21,   1861. 
Colston,  Raleigh  E.,  Brigadier-General,  December  24,  1861. 

Staff. — Captain  James  T.  Tosh,  A.  A.  G. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  General   C.   S.  A.,  May   16,   1861 ;  Adjutant- 
General  and  Inspector  during  the  war. 

Staff. — Major  Charles   H.  Lee,  A.  A.   G.,  October  27, 

1862;  resigned  May  31,  1864. 

Corse,    Montgomery    Dent.,    Brigadier-General,    November    i, 
1862;  died  in  Alexandria  February  n,  1895. 
Staff.— Captain  Philip  B.  Hooe,  A.  A.  G. 

Captain   Randolph   Harrison,   A.    &   I.    General ; 

died  in  service. 

Captain  Charles  U.  Williams,  A.  D.  C. 
First  Lieutenant  Fenton  M.  Henderson,  Ordnance 

Officer. 
First     Lieutenant     Herbert   Bryan,    A.    A.    G. ; 

wounded;  promoted  Captain. 
First  Lieutenant  Philip  N.  Page,  A.  D.  C.,  1864- 

1865. 

Major  Dr.  Wm.  Henry  Shield,  Chief  Surgeon. 
Major  R.  H.  Turner,  Chief  Quartermaster,  1863- 

1864. 
Major  W.  C.  N.  Carr,  Chief  Quartermaster,  1864- 

1865. 

Major  V.  M.  Brown,  Chief  Commissary. 
Captain  H.  B.  Taliaferro,  Assistant  Commissary. 
Dearing,  James,  Brigadier-General,  1864. 

Staff. — Captain  Wm.  E.  Hinton,  A.  A.  G. 
Captain  Rutherford,  A.  &  I.  G. 
First  Lieutenant  Stuart,  A.  D.  C. 
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Early,  Jubal  Anderson,  Brigadier-General,  July  21,  1861 ;  Major- 
General,  January  17,  1863;  Lieutenant-General,  May  31, 
1864. 

Staff. — Major  Samuel  C.  Moore,  A.  A.  G. 

Major  John  W.  Daniel,  A.  A.  G. ;  wounded.     . 
Major  Samuel  Hale,  Jr.,  A.  A.  G.-;  killed  May 

12,  1864. 
Lieutenant  Andrew  L.  Pitzer,  A.  D.  C. ;  promoted 

Major. 

Lieutenant  \Ym.  G.  Galloway,  A.  D.  C. 
Lieutenant  J.  R.  Wilson,  vol.  A.  D.  C.,  1862. 
Colonel    F.   Gardner,   A.   A.   G.,    1861-1862;   re- 
signed. 

Lieutenant  S.  H.  Early,  A.  D.  C. ;  resigned  No- 
vember 19,  1862. 
Lieutenant  H.  Heaton,  V.  A.  D.  C.,  December, 

1862. 

Major  C.  E.  Snodgrass,  Quartermaster,  1862. 
Major  W.  W.  Thornton,  C.  S.,  January  15,  1864. 

Echols,  John,  Brigadier-General,  April  16,  1862. 
Staff. — Captain  Hart  Gibson,  A.  A.  G. 

Captain  R.  H.  Catlett,  A.  A.  G.,  September,  1862. 
Lieutenant  George  H.  Caperton,  A.  D.  C.,  June 

u,  1862. 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Bauham,  A.  D.  C..,  March  18, 

1863. 
Captain  W.  R.  Preston,  A.  A.  G.,  August,  1862, 

to  November,  1864. 

Ewell,  Richard  Stoddard,  Brigadier-General,  June  17,  1861  ; 
Major-General,  January  24,  1862 ;  Lieutenant-General,  May 
23,  1863 

Staff.— Lieutenant-Colonel  A.   S.   Pendleton,  A.  A.   G.; 
•     Chief  of  Staff ;  killed  at  Fisher's  Hill,  September 

22,  1864. 

Major  G.  Campbell  Brown,  A.  A.  G. 
Captain  Thos.  T.  Turner,  A.  D.  C. 
Captain  James  Power  Smith,  A.  D.  C.,  wounded. 
Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  Medical  Director. 
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Colonel  J.  Thompson  Brown,  Chief  of  Artillery. 

Colonel  \Ym.  Allen,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Major  John  A.  Harman,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Major  \Y.  J.  Hawks,  Chief  Commissary. 

Captain  A.  Elhart,  Assistant  Quartermaster  and 
Paymaster. 

Major  John  Hotchkiss,  Topo.  Engineer. 

Captain Melburne,  Chief  of  Signal  Corps. 

Captain  W.  F.  Randolph,  Black  Horse  Troop, 
Escort. 

Major  James  Barbour,  A.  A.  G.,  April  28,  1862; 
resigned  June  30,  1863. 

Major  B.  H.  Green,  A.  &  I.  G.,  July,  1863. 

Lieutenant  Harper  Carroll,  A.  D.  C.,  March,  1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M.  Jones,  A.  A.  G.,  1863. 

Lieutenant  John  Taliaferro,  A.  D.  C.,  March- 
May,  1864. 

Captain  R.  E.  Welburne,  S.  O.,  July,  1863. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  Brigadier-General,  May  23,  1861 ;  died  August 
26,   1863. 

Staff. — Major  I.  B.  Dunn,  Assistant  Quartermaster;  re- 
signed December  21,  1861. 

Major  Henry  B.  Davidson,  A.  A.  G.,  April,  1861. 
Lieutenant  Micajah  Woods,  A.  A.  G.,  1861  ;  trans- 
ferred to  Jackson's  Artillery. 

Garland,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Brigadier-General,  May  23,   1862;  killed 
September  14,  1862. 

Staff. — Captain  Don.  P.  Halsey,  A.  A.  G.,  June,  July; 
same   to   General   J.    B.   Gordon,    1862;   same   to 
General  A.  Parsons,  Jr.,  May,   1863;  same  to 
General  R.  D.  Johnson;  retired  1864. 
Lieutenant  Robert  D.  Early,  A.  D.  C. ;  same  to 
General    Early,    1862;    promoted    Captain    and 
A.  A.  G.  to  General  J.  M.  Jones;  killed  May 
5,  1864. 

L'ieutenant  F.  M.  Haywood,  Jr.,  A.  D.  C.,  June, 
1862. 
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Captain  T.  Lawrence  Meem,  A.  A.  G.,  June,  July, 
1862. 

Garnett,  Richard  Brooke,  Brigadier-General,  November  14, 
1861 ;  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863. 

Staff.— Chas.    F.   Linthicum,    A.   A.    G. ;   killed   at   Cold 

Harbor,  1864. 
Captain  Edmund  C.  Fitzhugh,  A.  A.  G. ;  wounded 

at  Hatchers  Run,  1865. 
First  Lieutenant  James  D.   Mclntire,  A.  A.  G. ; 

promoted  Captain. 

Captain  Henry  D.  Danforth,  Ordnance  Officer. 
First  Lieutenant  Chas.  F.  Berkeley,  A.  &  I.  Gen- 
eral. 

Major  (Dr.)  Saml.  A.  McConkey,  Chief  Surgeon. 
Major  S.  Longwith  Lewis,  Chief  Quartermaster, 

1861-1862. 
Major    George    T.    Jones,    Chief-  Quartermaster, 

1862-1865. 

Major  James  Johnson,  Chief  Commissary. 
First  Lieutenant  John  Simpkin  Jones,  A.  D.  C. ; 

wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  1864. 
First  Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Harrison,  A.  D.  C. ; 

wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg. 
First  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Griswold,  A.  D.  C.,  1864. 
First  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Fowler,  A.  D.  C. 

On  the  promotion  of  General  Hunton,  these  officers  re- 
mained with  him. 

T 
Garnett,  Robert  Seldon,  Brigadier-General,  June  6,  1861 ;  killed 

July  13,  1861,  at  Carrick's  Ford. 
Staff. — Lieutenant  Thomas  Getty,  A.  D.  C.,  July,  1861. 

Heth,  Henry,  Brigadier-General,  January  6,  1862;  Major-  Gen- 
eral, May  24,  1863 ;  died  in  Washington  City  September  26, 
1899. 

Staff. — Captain  Stockton  Heth,  A.  A.  G. ;  promoted. 
Major  R.  H.  Finney,  A.  A.  G. 
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Major  Harry  H.  Harrison,  A.  A.  G. ;  retired  De- 
cember 4,  1864. 

Major  P.  C.  Hungerford,  Chief  Commissary,  July, 
1863. 

Major  (Dr.)  H.  H,  Hubbard,  Chief  Surgeon  to 
October,  1864. 

Captain  W.  H.  Atwold,  A.  C.  S. 

Lieutenant  M.  C.  Selden,  A.  D.  C.  to  July,  1863. 

Captain  W.  O.  Slade,  Acting  Engineer  to  Novem- 
ber, 1864. 

Captain  James  W.  Archer,  Ordnance  Officer,  Janu- 
ary, 1863. 

Captain  J.  F.  Cage,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Albert  Gibboney,  V.  A.  D.  C.,  May,  1862. 

Lieutenant  B.  F.  Steward,  A.  A.  A.  G.,  May,  1863. 

Hill,  Ambrose  Powell,  Brigadier-General,  February  26,  1862; 
Major-General,  May  26,  1862;  Lieutenant-General,  May  24, 
1863. 

Staff. — Lieutenant-Colonel    \Ym.    H.    Palmer,   A.    A.    G. 
and  Chief  of  Staff. 

Major  W.  Norborne  Starke,  A.  A.  G.. 

Major  L.  Masters,  1862-1864;  killed  April,  1865. 

Captain  Murray  F.  Taylor,  A.  D.  C. 

Captain  Frank  T.  Hill,  A.  D.  C. 

Major  Conway  R.  Howard,  Engineer. 

Captain  R.  H.  T.  Adams,  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Major  E.  B.  Hill,  Chief  Commissary. 

Captain  W.  S.  P.  Mayo,  Assistant  Commissary. 

Major  James  G.  Field,  Chief  Quartermaster. 

Captain  Henry  M.  Field,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Powell,  Chief  Surgeon. 

Dr.  F.  L,  Frost,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Major  P.  B.  Stanard,  Ordnance  Officer. 

Brigadier-General   R.   Lindsay   Walker,   Chief   of 
Artillery. 

Sergeant  George  W.  Tucker,  Chief  of  Couriers. 
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Hunton,  Eppa,  Brigadier-General,  August  9,  1863;  died  in  Rich- 
mond October  n,  1908. 

On  the  death  of  General  Garnett,  his  staff  was  retained 
by  General  Hunton. 

Imboden,  J.  D.,  Brigadier-General  Cavalry,  January  28,  1863; 
died  in  Abingdon,  Va.,  August  15,  1895. 

Staff. — Captain  Chas.  S.  Morgan,  A.  &  I.  General. 

Captain  Frances  B.  Berkeley,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of 

Staff. 

Captain  C.  G.  Merrett,  Quartermaster. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Alexander,  Surgeon;  resigned  Septem- 
ber 4,  1863. 

Major  J.  J.  Lafferty,  Commissary,  to  close  of  war. 
Lieutenant   John  H.   McCue,  A.  D.  C.,  January, 
1863. 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathon,  Brigadier-General,  June  17,  1861 ; 
Major-General,  October  7,  1861 ;  Lieutenant-General,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1862 ;  died  from  wounds  received  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  May  10,  1863. 

Staff.— Major  R.  L.  Dabney,  A.  A.  G.,  to  April,  1862. 

Major  A.  H.  Jackson,  A.  A.  G.,  December,  1861- 

February,  1862;  resigned  March  n,  1862. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  A.  A.  G.,  to 

February,   1862. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G. ; 
transferred  to  General  Ewell  on  death  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

Major  John   A.   Harman,   Quartermaster ;  trans- 
ferred to  General  Ewell. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Chas.  J.  Faulkner,  A.  A.  G. ; 

resigned  July  23,  1863. 

Colonel  S.  Crutchfield,  Chief  of  Artillery,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1863. 

Colonel  James  Jackson,  Judge-Advocate,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1862. 

Colonel  Richard  H.  Lee,  Presiding  Judge  Military 
Court,  December  30,  1862. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  F.  Jones,  A.  D.  C. 

Major  J.  L.  Cross,  A.  A.  G. ;  transferred  to  Gen- 
eral D.  H.  Hill,  September,  1863. 

Major  J.  D.  Armstrong,  A.  A.  G.,  April,  1862. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  S.  H.  Baylor,  I.  G.,  Febru- 
ary, 1862. 

Major  George  H.  Bier  (C.  S.  Navy),  C.  O.,  Sep- 
tember, 1862;  relieved  January  12,  1863. 

Major  D.  B.  Bridgford,  Provo-Marshal,  January, 
1863. 

Colonel  David  M.  Carter,  Judge-Advocate,  De- 
cember, 1862. 

Dr.  H.  Black,  Surgeon,  May  27,  1862. 

Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  Chief  Surgeon. 

Colonel  Wm.  L.  Jackson,  A.  D.  C.,  September, 
1862,  to  April  14,  1863. 

Lieutenant  George  G.  Junkin,  A.  D.  C. ;  resigned 
April  14,  1862. 

Lieutenant  T.  G.  Lee,  A.  D.  C.3  1861. 

Cadet  N.  W.  Lee,  A.  D.  C.,  July  19,  1861. 

Captain  J.  M.  Garnett,  A.  D.  C. 

Captain  J.  Power  Smith,  A.  D.  C. ;  transferred  to 
General  Ewell,  1863. 

Captain  J.  J.  Lock,  Assistant  Commissary,  March 
S,  1863. 

Major  John  S.  Whiting,  Acting  Engineer  and 
A.  A.  G.,  February,  1863. 

Lieutenant  T.  L.  Snead,  A.  D.  C.,  April  4,  1863. 

Captain  E.  F.  Ritton,  A. -A.  G.,  October,  i862-'63. 

Major  E.  F.  Paxton,  A.  A.  G.,  October,  i862-'63. 

Cadet  J.  West  Thompson,  A.  D.  C. ;  promoted 
Lieutenant  and  O.  O.  to  General  Ferguson. 

Colonel  Thos.  H.  Williamson,  Engineer,  May  10, 
1862. 

Jackson,  \Villiam  Lother,  Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1864. 
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Jenkins,   Albert    Gallatin,    Brigadier-General,    August   5,    1862; 
killed  at  Cloyd's  Farm  (mountain),  \V.  Va.,  May  9,  1864. 
Staff. — Captain  Nicholas  Fitzhugh,  A.  A.  G. 

Lieutenant  George  B.  Hannah,  A.  D.  C. 
Captain  George  G.   Paxton,  A.  Q.   M.,  June  30, 
1864. 

Johnson,  Edward,  Brigadier-General,  December  13,  1861  ;  Major- 
General,  February  28,  1863;  died  February  22,  1873. 

Staff.— Major  Benj.  Watkins  Leigh,  A.  A.  G. ;  kille;!  at 

Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863. 
Major  Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  A.  A.  G. 

Captain  R.  W.  Hunter ;  promoted  Major  and  A. 
A.  G. 

Lieutenant  E.  J.  Martin,  A.  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  W.  M.  Davidson,  A.  D.  C.,  December 
9,  1864. 

Major  Thos.  E.  Ballard,  Commissary,  July-Sep- 
tember, 1863. 

Dr.  G.  \Y.  Munroe,  Assistant  Surgeon,  December, 
1864. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Lunday,  Assistant  Surgeon ;  transferred 
to  General  Patton  as  Chief  Surgeon. 

Captain  Thad.  A.  Smith,  O.  O.,  November,  1863. 

Captain  W.  H.  Harmon,  A.  D.  C.,  May  17,  1862. 

Captain  W.  W.  Old,  A.  D.  C.,  1863;  same  to  Gen- 
eral Early;  same  to  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, July,  1864. 

Colonel  Abner  Smead,  A.  A.  G.,  1862 ;  transferred 
to  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  then  to  General  Ewell, 
January  26,  1863. 

Lieutenant  Ed.  Willis,  A.  D.  C.,  May  17,  1863. 

Jones,  John  Marshall,  Brigadier-General,  May  15,  1863;  killed 
at  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864. 

Staff. — Lieutenant  Francis  T.  Jones,  A.  D.  C. ;  died  Sep- 
tember 2,  1863. 

Jones,  John  R.,  Brigadier-General,  June  23,  1862;  died  in  Har- 
risonburg,  Va.,  August.  1861. 
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Staff. — Major  David  A.  Jones,  Commissary,  1862. 

Major  James  W.  Bruce,  Quartermaster;  trans- 
ferred to  General  Terry. 

Lieutenant  Mann  Page,  A.  A.  G.,  September,  1863. 

Lieutenant  E.  Holmes  Boyd,  Ordnance,  Septem- 
ber, 1863. 

Captain  Virginius  Dabney,  A.  D.  C.,  July  25,  1862. 
Johnston,    Joseph    Eggleston,     Major-General     Virginia    State 
Forces,  April  26,   1861 ;  Brigadier-General  C.  S.  A.,  May 
14,  1861 ;  General  C.  S.  A.,  August  13,  1861 ;  died  in  Wash- 
ington City,  May  21,  1891. 

Staff. — Colonel  H.  Cole,  Inspector-General,  March,  1862. 

Colonel  E.  J.  Harvie,  A.  I.  G.,  1862. 

Major  S.  A.  Carthwright,  Medical  Inspector,  June, 
1863. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  W.  Lay,  A.  A.  G. ; 
transferred  to  Conscript  Bureau,  June,  1863. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Osmond  Latrobe,  A.  A.  G. ; 
transferred  to  General  Longstreet's  Staff,  1864. 

Captain  John  F.  Lay,  A.  A.  G. ;  transferred  to 
General  Beauregard,  April  29,  1862 ;  promoted 
Major  and  A.  A.  G.  to  General  Sam  Jones, 
then  to  General  Hardie's  Staff,  March  29,  1865. 

Captain  A.  P.  Mason,  A.  A.  G. ;  promoted  Major 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Major  Alfred  M.  Barbour,  Chief  Quartermaster, 
to  July,  1864. 

Lieutenant  James  Barroll  Washington,  A.  D.  C., 
to  December  4,  1862. 

Colonel  John  J.  Clark,  Chief  Engineer,  March, 
1865. 

Captain  James  Cooper,  A.  &  I.  General,  1865. 

Major  John  Johnson,  Engineer  O.,  1865. 

Major  Pollock  B.  Lee,  A.  I.  G.,  1865. 

Major  Richard  J.  Manning,  A.  D.  C.,  April,  1864, 
to  April,  1865. 

Captain  J.  P.  Johnson,  A.  A.  G.,  March,  1863; 
promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1864. 
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Dr.  W.  E.  Kemble,  Assistant  Surgeon,  January, 

1862. 
Major  Clark  Kennerley,  Chief  Ordnance  Officer, 

August,  1863. 
Colonel  T.  B.  Lanor,  A.  A.  G.,  December,  1862, 

to  September,  1863. 
Captain   Robert  L.   Maupin,   A.   A.   G.,  July   18, 

1863. 

Major  Danville  Leadbetter,  Chief  Engineer,  Janu- 
ary-April,  1864. 

Lieutenant  George  D.  Wise,  A.  D.  C,  May,  1862; 
promoted   Captain   and   A.    D.    C.    to   General 

Beauregard;  killed  June  14,  1864. 

Jones,  Samuel,  Brigadier-General,  July  21,  1861 ;  Major-General, 
May  10,  1862 ;  died  in  \Yashington,  D.  C.,  August,  1887. 
Staff. — Captain   Giles   B.   Cooke,   A.  A.   G. ;  transferred 
from  General  P.  St.  George  Cocke  to  General 
Beauregard ;  to  General  Bragg ;  to  General  Sam 
Jones;    and    in    the    fall    of    1864   to    General 
R.  E.  Lee,  as  Major  and  A.  A.  G. 

Major  C.  S.  Stringfellow,  A.  A.  G. 

Major  W.  B.  Myers,  A.  &  I.  G.,  December,  1862; 
same  to  General  Gordon  in  1865. 

Major  Thos.   Noble,   Quartermaster;   transferred 
to  Alabama,  1864,  on  special  service. 

Lieutenant  P.  C.  Warwick,  A.  D.  C.,  1862. 

Jones,    Wm.    Edmondson,   Brigadier-General   of   Cavalry,    Sep- 
tember 19,  1862;  killed  at  Piedmont,  Ya.,  June  5,  1864. 
Staff.— Captain  W.  K.  Martin,  A.  A.  G. 

Lieutenant  W.  M.  Hopkins,  A.  D.  C. 

Jordan.  Thomas,  Brigadier-General,  April  14,  1862;  Chief  of 
Staff  to  General  Beauregard;  died  in  New  York  City  No- 
vember 27,  1895. 

Kemper,  James  Lawson,  Brigadier-General,  June  3,  1862; 
wounded  at  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863 ;  Major-General,  Sep- 
tember 19.  1864;  died  at  Orange  Courthouse,  Va.,  April  7, 
1895- 
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Staff. — Captain   Wm.    O.    Fry;    wounded   at    Gettysburg, 

July  3,  1863. 
Captain  Thomas  Gordon  Pollock,  A.  &  I.  General; 

killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863. 
First   Lieutenant    George    E.    Geiger,   A.    D.    C. ; 

killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3,  1863. 
Major  James  W.  Green,  Commissary,  June,  1862. 
Major   Nelson  W.  Cresler,  Quartermaster,  June, 

1862. 
Captain   Kinloch   Wilson,   O.   O.,    1862;   same  to 

General  Longstreet  in  1863. 

Lagnel.  Julius,  Brigadier-General,  April  15,  1862;  declined  the 
appointment. 

Lee,  Edwin  G.,  Brigadier-General,  September  20,  1864;  com- 
manded Virginia  Reserves,  Valley  District,  1864. 

Lee,   Fitzhugh,    Brigadier-General   of   Cavalry,   July   24,    1862; 
Major-General  of  Cavalry,  August  3,  1863 ;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  May,  1905. 
Staff. — Major  Robert  F.  Mason,  A.  A.  G.,  August,  1863, 

to  close  of  war. 

Major  James  Dugue  Ferguson,  A.  A.  G. 
Lieutenant  Charles   Minnegerode,  Jr.,  A.  D.   C. ; 

wounded  April,  1865. 
Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Lee,  A.  D.  C. 
Captain  Stith  Boiling,  Company  G,  Ninth  Virginia 

Cavalry,  February,   1863. 

Captain  Thomas  F.  Bowie,  A.  A.  &  I.  G. ;  cap- 
tured 1864. 

Captain  W.  B.  Warwick,  A.  C.  S.,  July,  1863;  pro- 
moted Major. 
Isaac  Walke,  Ordnance  Officer;  killed  in  action. 

Lee,  George  Washington  Custis,  Brigadier-General,  June  25, 
1863;  Major-General,  October  20,  1864;  commanding  troops 
for  defence  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Lee,  Wm.  Henry  Fitzhugh,  Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1862;  Major-General  of  Cavalry,  April  23,  1864; 
died  at  Ravinsworth,  Fairfax  County,  October  15,  1891. 
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Staff. — Major  Luke  Turnan  Brien,  A.  A.  G. ;  promoted 

Colonel. 

Major  Charles  Waite,  Quartermaster-General. 
Major  A.  G.  Dade,  Commissary-General. 
Captain  John  Mason  Lee,  A.  A.  G.,  November  2, 

1863.  * 

Captain  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  A.  D.  C,  October  30,  1862. 
Captain  Frank  Robertson,  Engineer. 
Lieutenant  Theo.   S.   Garnett,  A.  D.   C.,  June   i, 

1864. 

Lieutenant  Philip  P.  Dandridge,  A.  A.  G.,  1862. 
Major  Gilham,  Division  Engineer. 
Captain   Charles    Pierce,   Ordnance   Officer. 
Major    A.    C.    Randolph,    Surgeon,    Brigade    and 

Division,  to  April  9,    1865. 
Captain  Frank  Robertson,  Engineer. 

Lilley,  R.  D.,  Brigadier-General,  May  31,  1864  (commanded  Peg- 
ram's  Brigade)  ;  died  at  Staunton,  Va.,  November  12,  1886. 

Lomax,  Lunsford  Lindsay,  Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry,  July 
23,   1863 ;  Major-General,  Cavalry,  August   10,   1864. 
Staff. — Lieutenant  James   Hunter,  Jr.,   September,   1863- 

1864. 
Captain  C.  Powell  Grady,  A.  A.  G.,  1863 ;  promoted 

from  ranks  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry  to  Staff  of 

General  Payne;  transferred   1864. 
Major  C.  S.  Hart,  Quartermaster,  1864. 
Captain  Allen  Dickerson,  A.  A.  G.,  1864. 
Major  Thomas  Hill,  1864. 
Major  Charles  Howard,  C.  S.,  1864. 
Lieutenant     James     Marchman,     Provo-Marshal, 

April,  1863. 
Captain  Thomas  Rowland,  A.  A.  G.,  November  4, 

1864. 

Major  Thomas  Snowden,  Quartermaster,  1864. 
Major  Peter  H.  Woodward,  Quartermaster,  1863; 

transferred  to  General  Payne's  Staff. 
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Long,  Armistead  Lindsay,  Brigadier-General  of  Artillery,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1863;  died  April,  1891,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Staff.— Lieut.  S.  V.  Southall,  A.  A.  G. 

Magruder,  John  Baunhead,  Brigadier-General,  June  17,   1861 ; 
Major-General,  October  7,  1861 ;  died  February  19,  1871. 
Staff.— J.  M.  Goggin,  A.  I.  G.,  1861. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B.  Gary,  A.  I.  G.,  May  3, 
1862. 

Major  W.  Hyllested,  A.  D.  C.,  June,  1861. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Bryan,  A.  D.  C. ;  promoted  Cap- 
tain and  A.  A.  G. 

Lieutenant  Wm.  A.  Alston,  A.  D.  C.,  May  16, 
1861 ;  Captain  and  A.  A.  G.,  October,  1862,  to 
November,  1863. 

Captain  Benj.  Bloomfield,  Chief  Quartermaster, 
1861. 

Lieutenant  J.  K.  Boswell,  Engineer,  1861 ;  trans- 
ferred to  T.  J.  Jackson,  February,  1862;  Cap- 
tain and  Chief  Engineer  to  General  Jackson, 
1863 ;  killed  May  10,  1863. 

J.  Randolph  Bryan,  A.  D.  C.,  May  3,  1862. 

Major  George  B.  Cosby,  A.  A.  G.,  July,  1 86 1. 

Lieutenant  James  R.  Crump,  Engineer,  November, 
1861 ;  killed  February  27,  1864. 

Captain  H,  C.  Derrick,  Engineer  (Mulberry  Island 
Point,  Virginia),  1861. 

Captain  Andrew  G.  Dickinson,  A.  A.  G.,  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  to  December  n,  1862. 

Lieutenant  Henry  T.  Douglas,  Engineer,  May  3, 
1862;  promoted  Captain  and  Engineer  Officer 
to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  June,  1862;  same  to  Gen- 
eral Longstreet;  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Chief  Engineer,  Trans-Miss.  Dept.,  March, 
1865. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Page,  Virginia  Navy,  A.  D. 
C.,  November,  1861. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  Mercer  Stanard,  A.  D.  C., 
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Captain  W.  R.  Vaughan,  A.  Q.  M.,  June,  1861. 
Captain  Wm.  Norris,  S.  O.,  May  and  June,  1863. 

Mahone,  William,  Brigadier-General,  November  16,  1861 ;  Major- 
General,  June  i,  1864;  died  in  Washington  City  October  9, 
1895. 
Staff. — Captain  Robinson  Taylor,  A.  A.  G. 

Captain  F.  M.  Ironmonger,  Asst.  Quartermaster. 
Major  R.  I.  Duncan,  A.  A.  G.,  November,  1864. 
Captain  W.  N.  McDonald,  Ordnance  Officer,  1864- 

1865. 

Major  Philip  M.  Slaughter,  C.  S. 
Captain  Edward  N.  Thurston,  A.  D.  C.,  1864. 
Lieutenant  Richard  Walke,  promoted  Captain  and 
A.  A.  G.  Artillery,  Third  Corps. 

Maury,  Dabney  Herndon,   Brigadier-General,   March' 12,   1862; 
Major-General,   November   n,    1862;   died  at   Peoria,   111., 
January  n,  1900. 
Staff. — Captain   D.   W.   Flowerree,   A.   A.   G. ;   promoted 

Major  and  A.  A.  G. 

Lieutenant  John  H.   Maury,  A.  D.  C.,  April  28, 
1862. 

McCausland,  John,  PJrigadier-General,  May  18,  1864. 
Staff. — Dr.  Isaiah  Bee,  Surgeon,  May  18,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant  Richard  H.  Burke,  May  18,  1864. 
Captain  George  H.  Eyster,  A.  A.  G.,  November  4, 

1864. 

Major  N.  Fitzhugh,  A.  A.  G.,  November  4,  1864. 
Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Cox,  Ordnance  Officer,  May, 

1864. 
Major    Thos.    J.    Jenkins,    Quartermaster,    May, 

1864. 
Major  James  W.  Smith,  Commissary,  1864. 

Moore,  Patrick  T.,  Brigadier-General,  September  20,  1864; 
assigned  to  organization  of  reserve  forces  in  and  around 
Richmond. 
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Munford,  Thomas  T.,  Brigadier-General  Cavalry,  1864. 
Staff.— Captain  W.  K.  Martin,  A.  A.  G. 

Captain  Henry  C.  Lee,  A.  &  I.  G. ;  transferred  to 

General  Fitz  Lee's  Division. 
First  Lieutenant  Lomax  Tayloe,  A.  D.  C. 
First  Lieutenant  W.  H.  McFarland,  A.  D.  C. 
Captain  B.  B.  Mason,  Assistant  Commissary. 
Major  Albert  McDaniel,  Quartermaster. 
Lieut.  A.  Warwick,  A.  D.  C. 
Captain  M.  M.  Rogers,  Provo-Guarcl. 
Major  John  W.  Tayloe,  A.  I.  G. 
Sergeant-Major  Samuel  Griffin,  A.  A.  A.  G. 
James  E.  Tucker,  Headquarter  Color-bearer. 

Page,  Richard  L.,  Brigadier-General,  March  I,  1864;  was  com- 
mander in  the  Confederate  Navy,  June  14,  1861 ;  comrnander 
Naval  Station  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Fort  Mor- 
gan, and  defences  of  Mobile  Bay.  His  brigade  was  com- 
posed of  troops  from  Alabama  and  Tennessee ;  died  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  August  9,  1901. 
Staff. — Captain  Clifton  Smith,  A.  A.  G.,  October,  1862. 

Paxton,  Elisha  Franklin,  Brigadier-General,  November  i,  1862; 
killed  at  Chancellorsville  May  3,  1863. 

Payne,   William    H.,    Brigadier-General    Cavalry,    November    I, 
1864;  died  in  Washington  City,  March  9,  1904. 
Staff. — Lieutenant  A.  C.  Dickinson. 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Kimball,  A.  D.  C.,  October, 

1863. 
Lieutenant  John  Blackburn,  promoted  from  ranks 

Sixth  Cavalry ;  Lieutenant  and  Ord.  Officer. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Fairfax,  Assistant  Surgeon,  October, 

1862. 
Dr.   Robert   Gait,   Assistant   Surgeon,   November, 

1864. 

Rev.  Richard  Davis,  Chaplain,  August,  1862. 
Dr.  James  C.  Green,  Assistant  Surgeon,  October, 
1862. 
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Lieutenant  Charles  Digges,  A.   D.   C. ;  promoted 

from  ranks  Fourth  Cavalry,   1864. 
Dr.  James   S.  Lewis,  Surgeon,  August,   1862,  to 

1864. 
Lieutenant    Robert    Pendleton,    Provost-Marshal, 

1865 ;    promoted    from    ranks    Sixth    Virginia 

Cavalry. 
Major  \\m.  Taylor,  C.   S.,   1863-1864;  promoted 

from  ranks  Sixth  Cavalry. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Shepherd,  Assistant  Surgeon,   1863. 

Pegram,  John,  Brigadier-General,  November  7,  1862;  killed  at 
Hatcher's  Run  February  5,  1865. 

Staff.— Captain  Robt.  N.  Wilson,  A.  A.  G.,  April  18,  1862. 
Captain  R.  T.  Daniel.  Jr.,  A.  A.  G. 
Lieutenant  J.  F.  Ranson,  A.  D.  C.,  November  20, 

1862. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Bledsoe,  Chaplain,  April  20,  1864. 
D.  C.  Freeman,  Jr.,  V.  A.  D.  C.,  April,  1863. 
Captain  H.  Henly  Smith,  A.  D.  C.,  1863. 

Pemberton,   John    Clifford,    Brigadier-General,   June    17,    1861  ; 
Major-General,  January  i,  1862;  Lieutenant-General,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1862;  died  at  Penllyn,  Pa.,  July  13,  1881. 
Staff. — Major  J.  R.  Waddy,  A.  A.  G. ;  promoted  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and  A.  A.  G.,  1862. 
Captain  A.  J.  Waddy,  A.  A.  G.,  September  n, 

1861. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Allen,  Judge  Military  Court,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1863. 

Pendleton,  William  Nelson,  Brigadier-General  Artillery,  March 
26,  1862;  died  at  Lexington,  Va.,  January  15,  1883. 
Staff. — Lieutenant  Geo.  W.  Peterkin,  A.  D.  C.,  May  22, 

1862;  promoted  Captain,  1864. 
Lieutenant  E.  P.  Dandridge,  A.  A.  G.,  1864. 
Lieutenant  Charles  Hatcher,  A.  D.  C.,  1864. 
Captain   Dudley   D.    Pendleton,   A.   A.    G.,   May, 
1862,  to  November  4,  1864. 
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Pickett,  George  Edward,  Brigadier-General,  January  14,  1862; 
Major-General,   October    10,    1862;   died   at   Norfolk,   Va., 
July  30,  1875. 
Staff.— Major  Chas.  Pickett,  A.  A.  G. 

Major  Walter  Harrison,  A.  A.  G. ;  promoted  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ;  A.  I.  G.,  1864. 
Captain  Thos.  Croxton,  A.  A.  G.,  May  i,  1862. 
Captain  \V.  S.  Symington,  A.  D.  C. 
Captain  Robt.  Johnston,  A.  A.  A.  G. ;  promoted 

Colonel  of  Third  Virginia  Cavalry,  1862. 
Major  (Dr.)  Chas.  W.  Chancellor,  Surgeon,  1862- 

1863. 

Major   (Dr.)   M.  M.  Lewis,  Surgeon,  1863-1865. 
Major  (Dr.)  Jas.  A.  Me  Alpine,  Medical  Inspector, 

1864-1865. 

Major  R.  Taylor  Scott,  Chief  Quartermaster. 
Major  Horace  W.  Jones,  Chief  Comissary. 
Captain   David   Meade,  Assistant   Quartermaster. 
Captain  Thos.  P.  Wallace,  Asst.  Quartermaster. 
Captain  Wm.  B.  Edmunds,  Asst.  Quartermaster. 
Captain    A.    W.    Williams,    Division    Paymaster, 

1864-1865. 

Captain  W.  Douglas  Stuart,  Chief  Engineer. 
First  Lieutenant  John  S.  Morson,  Asst.  Engineer. 
Captain  Horace  I.  Cochran,  Chief  Ordnance  Offi- 
cer, 1864-1865. 

First  Lieutenant  Sam.  G.  Leitch,  Ordnance  Offi- 
cer, 1862-1864. 

First  Lieutenant  Edward  R.  Baird,  A.  D.  C. 
Captain  R.  A.  Bright,  A.  D.  C. 
First  Leiutenant  I.  W.  Gossett,  Provost  Guard. 
First  Lieutenant  F.  Brooke,  Provost  Guard. 
Captain   Raymond  Fairfax,   Pioneer   Corps;  pro- 
moted May,  1864. 
Captain    Chas.    Floyd,    Assistant    Quartermaster, 

Division  Sutler. 

Captain  A.  Archer,  A.  D.  C.,  May  to  July,  1862. 
Captain  -           -  Peacock,  A.  D.  C.,   1863;  trans- 
ferred to  General  Heth,  1864. 
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Pryor,   Roger  A.,   Brigadier-General,  April    16,    1862;   resigned 
August  1 8,  1863. 
Staff.— Captain    Walter    Wrenn ;    killed    September    17, 

1862. 
Major  Thos.  C.  Elder,  Commissary;  transferred 

to  General  E.  A.  Perry,  May  9,  1863. 
Lieutenant  B.  F.  Hudgins,  A.  D.  C.,  May-June, 

1862;  resigned  October  20,  1862. 
Lieutenant  Chas.   McCann,  A.  D.   C,  September 

21,  1862. 

Randolph,  George  Wythe,  Brigadier-General,  February  13,  1862; 
Secretary  of  War,  March  i/th  to  December  18,  1862. 
Staff. — Captain  R.  G.   H.  Kean,  February  24,   1862;  re- 
signed April  14,  1862. 

Reynolds,  Alexander  W.,  Brigadier-General,  September  14,  1863  ; 
died  May  26,  1876. 

Robertson,  Beverly  H.,  Brigadier-General  Cavalry,  June  9,  1862. 
Staff. — Captain  Walter  K.  Martin ;  transferred  to  General 
Munford,  as  A.  A.  G. 

Captain  Philip  Haxall,  A.  A.  G.,  1863;  transferred 
to  General  C.  L.  Stephenson. 

Captain  Thomas  L.  Parish,  A.  A.  G.,  June  24, 
1862. 

Captain  W.  X.  Wrorthington,  A.  D.  C. 

Captain  C.  H.  Gordon,  A.  A.  G.,  June  3,  1862; 
resigned  January,  1863. 

Sergeant  G.  WT.  Bassett,  Company  H,  Ninth  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry;  promoted  Lieutenant  and  Ord- 
nance Officer  May  5,  1863. 

Major  R.  H.  Downman,  Commissary,  December, 
1863. 

Major  \V.  W.  Harvie,  C.  S.,  Commissary,  June, 
1862. 

Major  George  Melton,  Quartermaster,   1863. 

Captain  J.  R.  Holcombe,  Quartermaster,  1861. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Robertson,  Surgeon,  1863. 
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Major  H.  H.  Selden,  Quartermaster. 
Lieutenant  A.  G.  Taylor,  A.  D.  C. 

Ruggles,  Daniel,  Brigadier-General,  August  9,  1861  ;  assigned  to 
Department  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi  and  other  States ; 
died  in  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Rosser,  Thomas  Lafayette,  Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry,  1863 ; 
Major-General  of  Cavalry,  November,  1864;  died  in  Char- 
lottesville,  1910. 
Staff. — Major  Peter  Fontaine,  A.  A.  G. 

Major  Holmes  Conrad,  A.  &  I.  General. 
Major  A.  Meade  Smith,  Commissary. 
Major  Chas.  B.  Gwathmey,  Quartermaster. 
Captain  Philip  B.  Winston,  A.  D.  C. 
Captain  Jno.  W.  Emmett,  A.  A.  G.,  December  20, 
1863,  to  November  4,  1864. 

Slaughter,  J.  E.,  Brigadier-General,  March  8,  1862 ;  Inspector- 
General,  Department  in  the  Army  of  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee; died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  January  i,  1901. 

Smith,  William,  Brigadier-General,  January  31,  1863;  Major- 
General,  August  30,  1863;  resigned  December  31,  1863,  hav- 
ing been  elected  Governor  of  Virginia;  died  in  Warrenton, 
Ya.,  May  18,  1887. 

Staff.— Captain  -         -  Wilson,  A.  A.  G. 
Lieutenant  F.  W.  Smith,  A.  D.  C. 

Stevens,  Walter  H.,  Brigadier-General  Engineers,  August  28, 
1864;  in  charge  of  defensive  work  around  Richmond,  1862- 
'63-'64;  Chief  Engineer  Army  Northern  Virginia,  August, 
1864,  to  end  of  war;  died  in  Yera  Cruz,  Mexico,  November 
12,  1867. 

Stevenson,    Carter   L.,    Brigadier-General,    February   27,    1862; 
Major-General,  October  10,  1862;  died  August  15,  1888. 
Staff. — Major  Joseph   W.   Anderson,   C.   A.,    1863 ;   pro- 
moted; killed  May,  1863. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  F.  Botts,  A.  D.  C.,  until 
close  of  war. 
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Major  Geo.  L.  Gillespie,  Commissary,  1862 ;  trans- 
ferred, 1863. 

Lieutenant  Geo.  A.  Haywood,  A.  D.  C.,  i862-May 
2,  1863 ;  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  as- 
signed special  service,  1865. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Compton,  Chief  Surgeon. 

Captain  J.  \Y.  Mathews,  A.  A.  G.,  May  to  Septem- 
ber, 1863. 

Major  J.  H.  F.  Mayo,  Commissary,  1863  to  close 
of  war. 

Lieutenant  \Y.  E.  McElwee,  Commander  Pioneer 
Corps,  1863  to  April,  1865. 

Major  Howell  \Yebb,  A.  I.  G.,  1862  to  December, 
1863. 

Captain  Chas.  Yeder,  Q.  M.  &  P.  M.,  1863-1864. 

Major  Richard  Orme,  Quartermaster,  1863. 

Captain  Redmond  Burke,  A.  D.  C. ;  killed  at  Shep- 
herdstown  November  25,  1862. 

Captain  Pollard,  A.  I.  G.,  1863;  killed  at  Atlanta. 

Captain  J.  S.  Redley,  C.  S.,  1862. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Sullivan,  Surgeon,  to  end  of  war. 

Stuart,  James  Ewell  Brown,  Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1861 ;  Major-General  of  Cavalry,  July  25,  1862; 
Chief  of  Cavalry,  Army  Northern  Virginia,  January  31, 
1864;  died  in  Richmond,  May  12,  of  wounds  received  in 
the  Battle  of  Yellow  Tavern,  May  9,  1864. 
Staff. — Major  R.  Channing  Price;  killed  at  Chancellors- 

ville,  May  i,  1863. 
Major  Geo.  Freaner,  A.  A.  G.,  1863 ;  transferred 

to  General  Wade  Hampton. 
Major  Henry  B.  McClellan,  A.  A.  G. 
Major  A.  R.  Venable,  A.  A.  G. 
Major  Heros  Von  Borcke,  A.  D.  C.  and  A.  A.  G. 
(A  Prussian,  but  Virginian  by  adoption,  and  to 
the  day  of  his  death  flew  the  Battle  Flag  of  the 
Army   Northern  Virginia  on  his  castle  in  his 
own    country.)     Wounded    desperately    in    the 
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throat  at  Upperville,  June  19,  1863 ;  died  some 
years  after  the  war. 

Major   Dabney    Ball,    C.    S.,    October,    1861 ;   re- 
signed July  25,  1862. 

Major  G.  M.  Ryals,  Provost-Marshal. 

Captain  Wm.  W.  Blackford,  Chief  Engineer. 

Captain  W.  D.  Farley,  A.  D.  C. ;  killed  at  Stevens- 
burg  July  9,  1863. 

Lieutenant  Frank   S.   Robertson,  Asst.   Engineer. 

Lieutenant  Chiswell  Dabney,  A.  D.  C. ;  promoted 
Captain. 

Lieutenant  W.  Q.  Hullehen,  A.  D.  C. ;  promoted 
Captain. 

Lieutenant  S.  H.  Farley,  A.  D.  C.,  June  23,  1863. 

Dr.  Talcott  Eleason,  Chief  Surgeon. 

Dr.  John  B.  Fontaine,  Surgeon  Cavalry,  Army 
Northern  Virginia;  killed  at  Five  Forks,  1865. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Goldsborough,  A.  D.  C. ;  killed 
April  6,  1865. 

Major  A.  G.  Dade,  Chief  Commissary. 

Major  J.  Marshall  Hanger,  Asst.  Quartermaster. 

Major  R.  F.  Beckham,  Chief  of  Artillery. 

Major  R.  S.  White,  Inspector-General. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Hagan,  Chief  of  Couriers. 

Captain  Jno.  Esten  Cook,  Ordnance  Officer. 

Captain  Luke  T.  Brien,  A.  A.  G. ;  transferred  to 
General  W.  H.  F.  Lee. 

Major  J.  S.  W.  Hairston,  A.  D.  C. ;  resigned 
March  i,  1863. 

Major  R.  Norman,  A.  A.  G.,  July,  1862;  Quarter- 
master to  end  of  war. 

Captain  Richard  Frayser,  Signal  Officer,  August 
30,  1863. 

Captain  J.  S.  Clarke,  Y.  A.  D.  C.,  July,  1863. 

Captain  Samuel  Hardin  Hairston,  A.  D.  C.,  May, 
1862;  promoted  Major  and  Quartermaster, 
1862. 

Major  Wm.  I.  Johnson,  Chief  Commissary,  June, 
July,  1864. 
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Captain  S.  G.  Staples,  A.  D.  C.,  May,  1862. 
Captain  Hardeman  Stuart,  S.  O. ;  killed,  Second 

Manassas,  August  29,  1862. 
Captain  W.  E.  Towles,  A.  D.  C.,  May  and  July, 

1862. 
Captain  B.  S.  \Yhite,  C.  S. ;  promoted  Major. 

Taliaferro,  William  Booth,  Brigadier-General,  March  4,  1862; 
Major-General,  January  i,  1865;  died  at  Gloucester  Court- 
house, Va.,  February  27,  1898. 

Staff.— Major  AA'm.  T.  Taliaferro,  A.  A.  G. ;  transferred 
to  General  D.  H.  Hill,  March,  1865. 

Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Cunningham,  Ordnance  Offi- 
cer; assigned  to  duty  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  July, 
1864. 

Captain  J.  B.  Brockenbrough. 

Captain  AA".  B.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G. ;  wounded  and 
disabled  August  9,  1862;  retired  August  3, 
1864. 

Lieutenant  \Y.  A.  Taliaferro,  A.  A.  G. 

Captain  AY.  B.  Brockett,  Quartermaster,  April, 
1863. 

Lieutenant  Geo.  E.  Harrison,  Signal  Officer,  April, 
1865. 

Major  E.  L.  Holcome,  Commissary ;  same  to  Gen- 
erals Harrison  and  Ripley,  1863. 

Lieutenant  AA~.  P.  Kemp,  A.  D.  C. ;  promoted  Cap- 
tain, 1863. 

Lieutenant  R.  K.  Meade,  Jr.,  A.  D.  C.,  September, 
1862. 

Captain  J.  Randolph  Mordecai,  Quartermaster; 
promoted  Major,  1865. 

Dr.  Robert  Sibley,  Surgeon,  July,  1864. 

Captain  Redmond,  A.  D.  C. ;  killed  near 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March,   1864. 

Captain  P.  H.  AA7aring,  A.  D.  C. ;  killed  at  Fort 
AYagner,  S.  C. 

Major  AA\  B.  Stanard,  C.  S. ;  transferred  to  Gen- 
eral T.  E.  B.  Stuart's  Staff. 
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Terrell,  James  Barbour,  Brigadier-General,  May  31,  1864;  killed 
at  Cold  Harbor  or  Bethesda  Church,  May  3Oth,  at  the  head 
of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry,  while  his 
commission  as  Brigadier-General  was  at  headquarters  of 
the  Division  Commander. 

Terry,  William,  Brigadier-General,  May  19,  1864;  died  at  Wythe- 
ville  September  12,  1888. 

Staff. — Major  James   W.   Bruce,   Quartermaster. 
Major  James  B.  Dorman,  A.  A.  G. 
Captain  R.  J.  Barton,  A.  A.  G.,  November  4,  1864. 

Terry,  William  Richard,  Brigadier-General,  May  31,  1864;  died 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  March  28,  1897. 

Walker,  Henry  H.,  Brigadier-General,  July  i,  1863. 

Walker,  James  A.,  Brigadier-General,  May,  1862;  died  in  Wythe- 
ville,-Va. 
Staff. — Captain  Randolph  Barton,  A.  A.  G.,  1865. 

Captain  John  S.  Braxton,  A.  A.  G.,  1862;  trans- 
ferred to  duty  as  Enrolling  Officer. 
Lieutenant  C.  S.  Arnall,  Adjutant  Fifth  Virginia, 

A.  A.  A.  G.,  July,  1863. 

Major  Jacob  R.  Braithwaite,  Quartermaster. 
Captain  Samuel  S.  Coddall,  A.  A.  G.,  1863. 
Major  Joseph  C.  Sextpn,  Com.  S.,  1863. 

Walker,  Reuben  Lindsay,  Brigadier-General  of  Artillery,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1865;  Chief  of  Artillery,  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps;  died 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  1890. 

\Veisiger,  David  A.,  Brigadier-General,  May  31,  1864;  succeeded 
to  Command  of  Mahone's  Brigade ;  died  in  Richmond,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1899. 

Staff. — Captain  Wm.  E.  Cameron,  A.  A.  G.,  November 
14,  1864. 

Wharton,  Gabriel  C.,  Brigadier-General,  July  8,  1863. 

Staff.— Captain  C.  A.  De  Russy,  A.  A.  G.,  April,  1862,  to 
November  4,  1864. 
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Major  Findley  Henderson,  C.  S.,  September,  1864. 
Dr.  G.  M.  McDonald,  Surgeon,  June  9,  1864. 
Major   S.   T.   Peters,   Quartermaster ;  transferred 

to  East  Tennessee,  1863. 
Major  J.  E.  Pecklen,  C.  S.,  April,  1863. 
Captain  D.  Bowles  Thompson,  A.  A.  G.,  1863. 
Lieut.  J.  J.  Wharton,  A.  D.  C. 

Wickham,  William  Carter,  Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1863;  resigned  November  9,  1864;  died  in  Rich- 
mond, July  23,  1888. 
Staff. — Captain  Peter  Fontaine,  A.  A.  G. 

Captain  Charles  Irving  Harvie,  November  4,  1864. 

\Yise,  Henry  Alexander,  Brigadier-General,  June  5,  1861  ;  died 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  September  10,  1876. 
Staff. — Captain  C.  B.  Duffield,  A.  A.  G.,  1862;  transferred 
to  G.  J.  Rains,  February  20,  1863. 

First  Lieutenant  Richard  A.  Wise,  A.  A.  &  I.  Genl. 

First  Lieutenant  A.  Fred.  Fleet,  A.  A.  &  I.  Genl. 

Major  Wm.  F.  C.  Gregory,  Commissary. 

Lieutenant  James  M.  Wise,  Ordnance  Officer. 

Major  H.  C.  Watkins,  Quartermaster. 

Captain  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Asst.  Quartermaster. 

Captain  James  H.  Pearce,  A.  A.  G.,  1864. 

Captain  W.  B.  Tabb,  A.  A.  G.,  to  August  6,  1861  ; 
resigned. 

Captain  Geo.  Douglas  Wise,  A.  A.  G.,  June-July , 
1862. 

Captain  W.  Bacon,  A.  D.  C.,  1862 ;  dropped  June 
June  21,  1862. 

Lieutenant  Barksdale  Warwick,  A.  D.  C. ;  killed 
at  Five  Forks,  March  30,  1865. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  B.  Lucas,  A.  D.  C. 

Captain  D.  C.  Cary,  Quartermaster,  1861  to  Au- 
gust, 1862. 

Dr.  Walter  Coles,  Surgeon,  June,  1862. 
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[From  Richmond,  Va.,  Times- Dispatch,  January  30, 1910.] 

STUART  IN   THE  GETTYSBURG  CAMPAIGN. 


A  Defense  of  the  Cavalry  Commander. 


By  Col.  JOHN  S.  MOSBY. 


Below  is  printed  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby's  answer  to  Colonel 
T.  M.  R.  Talcott's  criticism  of  his  work  on  "Stuart's  Cavalry 
in  the  Gettysburg  Campaign."  Colonel  Talcott's  article  appeared 
in  this  column  several  weeks  ago  and  consisted  largely  of  direct 
citations  from  the  "Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion," showing  General  Lee's  plan  of  campaign  and  elucidating 
his  orders  to  his  subordinates.  Since  Colonel  Mosby's  article 
was  received  Rev.  Randolph  McKim,  D.  D.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  late  aid  to  General  Edward  Johnson,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  same  subject  before  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  i,  Confederate 
Veterans,  in  which  he  vigorously  defended  General  Lee.  We 
hope  soon  to  print  this  address. — Editor's  note. 

Three  letters  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Times-Dispatch 
from  Colonel  T.  M.  R.  Talcott,  in  which  he  attempts  to  answer 
my  objections  to  General  Lee's  two  reports  of  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  in  my  book,  "Stuart's  Cavalry  in  the  Gettysburg  Cam- 
paign," which  was  published  nearly  two  years  ago.  The  ground 
of  my  objection  is  the  injustice  they  do  to  the  commander  of  the 
cavalry. 

As  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  official  reports 
of  the  campaign,  I  do  not  know  what  were  Colonel  Talcott's 
relations  writh  the  army  at  that  time,  or  what  opportunity  he 
had  for  observing  its  operations.  He  does  not  even  profess  to 
have  discovered  any  new  evidences  to  support  the  old  and  ex- 
ploded charge  against  Stuart  of  disobedience  of  orders,  and  all 
the  documentary  evidence  he  produces  is  quoted  or  referred  to 
in  my  book.  It  is  true  that  he  publishes  a  letter  to  himself  from 
Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  to  General 
Lee,  but  as  Taylor  is  already  a  discredited  witness,  his  testi- 
mony is  entitled  to  little  weight  in  this  controversy. 
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The  statements  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Talcott  are  contradicted 
by  a  letter  from  General  Lee  to  Stuart,  dated  5  P.  M.,  June  23, 
1863.  A  copy  of  this  letter  appears  in  General  Lee's  letter-book 
in  Colonel  Taylor's  handwriting.  Colonel  Taylor  says  Stuart 
"was  admonished  all  the  while  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  main 
arm}'  and  to  keep  General  Lee  informed  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  enemy." 

Colonel  Taylor  depends  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  I 
defy  him  to  point  out  one  word  in  General  Lee's  letter  to  Stuart 
about  keeping  "in  touch  with  the  main  army,"  or  keeping  Gen- 
eral Lee  "informed  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy." 

"It  was  in  reference  to  this  oblivion  which  has  come  over 
General  Lee's  staff  officers  that  I  said  the  Homeric  legend  of 
the  Lotus-Eaters,  who  lost  their  memory,  is  no  longer  a  romance, 
but  a  reality. 

LEE'S    ORDERS    OF    JUNE    22. 

On  June  22d,  General  Lee  had  written  Stuart  to  leave  two 
brigades  of  cavalry  with  him,  and  to  cross  into  Maryland  with 
three  brigades,  "and  take  position  on  General  Ewell's  right,  place 
yourself  in  communication  with  him,  guard  his  flank,  keep  him 
informed  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  collect  all  the  supplies 
you  can  for  the  use  of  the  army.  One  column  of  General 
Ewell's  army  will  probably  move  towards  the  Susquehanna  by 
the  Emmittsburg  route,  another  by  Chambersburg."  This  letter 
is  in  Colonel  Charles  Marshall's  handwriting.  General  Lee  was 
then  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with  the  corps  of  Longstreet  and 
A.  P.  Hill;  Ewell  was  about  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  the  Susquehanna. 

According  to  Colonel  Taylor,  General  Lee  issued  an  absurd 
order  requiring  Stuart  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  put  himself  on 
Ewell's  right  flank  on  his  march  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  in  touch  with  the  other  two  corps;  and  in 
addition  to  watch  and  report  to  him  the  movements  of  Hooker's 
army  on  the  Potomac.  If  Stuart  could  have  performed  all 
those  things  he  would  have  surpassed  anything  in  the  enchanting 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Colonel  Taylor  does  not  say  what  General  Lee  expected  to  do 
with  the  two  brigades  of  cavalry  he  kept  with  him  in  Virginia. 
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The  letter  of  June  22d  was  sent  to  Longstreet,  to  be  forwarded 
if  he  thought  Stuart  "can  be  spared  from  my  (his)  front.'' 
Longstreet  did  forward  the  instructions,  and,  referring  to  Gen- 
eral Lee,  said :  "He  speaks  of  your  leaving  via  Hopewell  Gap 
[the  Bull  Run  Mountain]  and  passing  by  the  rear  of  the  enemy." 
At  the  same  time  Longstreet,  who  was  at  Millwood,  wrote  to 
General  Lee,  "Yours  of  4  o'colck  this  afternoon  received.  I 
have  forwarded  your  letter  to  General  Stuart  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  pass  by  the  enemy's  rear  if  he  thinks  he  may  get 
through."  This  was  notice  to  Lee  of  the  route  Stuart  would  go. 
So  the  cavalry  movement  around  Hooker's  rear  had  the  approval 
in  advance  of  both  General  Lee  and  General  Longstreet. 

Hooker  was  then  in  Fairfax ;  General  Lee  was  in  his  front. 
General  Lee  could  not  have  expected  Stuart  to  pass  around 
Hooker's  rear  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
in  touch  with  the  main  army  and  in  communication  with  him 
unless  he  had  a  machine  that  could  fly  over  Hooker's  head  and 
navigate  the  air.  Yet  his  report  complains  that  "by  the  route 
he  pursued  the  Federal  Army  was  interposed  between  his  com- 
mand and  our  main  body — preventing  any  communication  with 
him  until  he  arrived  at  Carlisle." 

REPORT   IS   CONFUSING. 

Xobody  would  suspect  from  reading  his  first  report  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  kept  two  cavalry  brigades  with  him  to  watch  the  enemy, 
or  that  he  ever  authorized  Stuart  to  cross  the  river  in  rear  of  the 
enemy;  or  that  Ewell  had  gone  into  Pennsylvania  a  week  in 
advance  of  the  main  army. 

The  first  report  is  dated  July  31,  1863,  and  was  immediately 
published  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  the  origin  of  all  the  criticisms 
of  Stuart.  It  says :  "In  the  meantime  a  part  of  General  Ewell's 
corps  had  entered  Maryland  and  the  rest  was  about  to  follow. 
*  *  *  General  Stuart  was  left  to  guard  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  whom  he 
was  instructed  to  harass  and  impede  as  much  as  possible  should 
he  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac. 

"In  that  event  General  Stuart  was  directed  to  move  into 
Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac  east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
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as  in  his  judgment  should  be  best,  and  take  position  on  the  right 
of  our  column  as  it  advanced." 

The  statement  that  Stuart  was  authorized  to  cross  the  Potomac 
east  or  west  of  the  Ridge  is  true;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
for,  taken  in  connection  with  the  complaint  of  Hooker's  army 
being  interposed  between  Stuart  and  our  army,  persons  who 
read  the  report  naturally  inferred  it  meant  that  Stuart  had  au- 
thority to  cross  at  some  of  the  fords  east  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
but  in  front  of  Hooker's  army.  The  report  did  not  say  a  word 
about  Ewell's  corps  having  been  detached  and  sent  on  several 
clays  in  advance  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  Stuart  was  ordered 
to  join  Ewell.  It  speaks  only  of  Ewell  being  in  Maryland. 

On  the  contrary,  and  one  reading  the  report  would  conclude 
that  the  corps  of  Longstreet,  Ewell  and  A.  P.  Hill  united  at 
Hagerstown,  in  Maryland,  and  that  Stuart  was  ordered  to  put 
himself  "on  the  right  of  our  column  as  it  advanced"  into  Penn- 
sylvania. Now,  as  Ewell  was  at  Hagerstown  when  he  received 
General  Lee's  order  of  the  22d  to  move  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
as  he  crossed  the  State  line  that  day  while  Stuart  was  still  in 
Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  Stuart  would  overtake  Ewell  before  he  reached  the  Susque- 
hanna, or  that  General  Lee  would  rely  on  Stuart  to  watch  and 
report  Hooker's  movements  on  the  Potomac,  especially  as  he 
had  kept  two  brigades  of  cavalry  with  him. 

Yet  Colonel  Taylor  says  that  General  Lee  expected  Stuart  to 
perform  that  miracle. 

GENERAL    LEE's    FINAL    INSTRUCTIONS. 

Again,  General  Lee's  final  instructions  to  Stuart  were  written 
from  Berryville  at  5  P.  M.,  June' 23d.  As  I  have  said,  they 
were  copied  by  Colonel  Taylor  in  General  Lee's  letter-book.  They 
were  substantially  a  repetition  of  those  sent  through  Longstreet 
the  day  before,  but  more  explicit  about  crossing  the  Potomac. 
They  gave  Stuart  the  alternative  of  coming  over  the  Ridge  the 
next  day,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  then 
moving  on  over  the  South  Mountain  to  Fredericktown ;  or  he 
could  pass  around  Hooker's  rear,  "doing  them  all  the  damage 
you  can,  and  cross  the  river  east  of  the  mountain.  In  either 
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case,  after  crossing  the  river,  you  must  move  on  and  feel  the 
right  of  Ewell's  troops,  collecting  information,  provisions,  etc." 
Clearly,  when  General  Lee  told  Stuart  that  if  he  crossed  at 
Shepherdstown  he  must  move  on  over  to  Frederickstown,  He 
did  not  mean  for  Stuart  to  stop  there,  but  merely  to  indicate  the 
best  route  to  join  Ewell,  as  he  had  written  Stuart  that  one  of 
Ewell's  columns  would  move  to  the  Susquehanna  by  Emmitts- 
burg.  In  this  second  letter  he  said :  "The  movements  of  Ewell's 
corps  are  as  stated  in  my  former  letter"  (22cl).  On  that  day 
he  had  written  Ewell  from  Berryville:  *  *  *  "Mine  of 
to-day  authorizing  you  to  move  towards  the  Susquehanna,  I 
hope  has  reached  you.  *  *  *  I  also  directed  General 
Stuart,  should  the  enemy  have  so  far  retired  from  his  front  as 
to  permit  of  the  departure  of  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  to  march 
with  three  brigades  across  the  Potomac  and  place  himself  on 
your  right  and  communicate  with  you,  keep  you  advised  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  and  assist  in  collecting  supplies  for 
the  army."  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  instructions  to  Stuart, 
although  the  report  says  so,  about  his  being  left  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  mountain  or  harass  and  impede  the  enemy,  "should 
he  attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac" ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  he 
was  expected  to  cross  in  advance  of  the  enemy  and  move  on  into 
Pennsylvania  with  Ewell. 

STUART'S  ALTERNATIVES. 

Nobody  can  reconcile  the  statements  about  the  cavalry  in 
General  Lee's  two  reports  with  his  orders  to  both  Ewell  and 
Stuart  on  June  22d,  and  his  letter  of  5  P.  M.,  June  23d,  to 
Stuart,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  Colonel  Taylor's  handwriting. 
Xo  discretion  was  given  to  Stuart  to  remain  with  the  army  in 
Virginia  or  join  Ewell  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  discretion  was  given 
him  to  go  by  Shepherdstown,  or  cross  in  Hooker's  rear  at  Seneca. 
No  matter  which  route  he  went  he  would  be  equally  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy  and  out  of  communication  with  General  Lee. 
Stuart  would  have  been  where  General  Lee  put  him.  In  his  last 
letter  to  Stuart  General  Lee  speaks  of  the  movements  of  troops 
in  the  Valley  the  next  day. 

If  General  Lee  had  anticipated  that  it  would  break  up  Stuart's 
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plan  of  passing  to  the  Potomac  not  around  Hooker's  rear,  through 
Fairfax,  but  through  the  middle  of  Hooker's  army,  cutting  it  in 
two  and  destroying  his  transportation,  he  would  have  delayed 
the  movement  in  the  Valley,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  that 
day.  A.  P.  Hill  was  at  Charlestown,  about  nine  miles  from 
Shepherdstown ;  he  should  have  stood  still  to  give  Stuart  time 
to  cross  the  river. 

Stuart  would  then  have  been  so  far  ahead  that  Pleasanton's 
cavalry  could  never  have  overtaken  him.  From  the  day  General 
Lee  crossed  the  Rappahannock  Hooker  had  always  moved  so  as 
to  keep  in  touch  with  Lee,  and  between  Lee  and  \Yashington. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  after  the  whole  Southern  Army 
had  crossed  the  Potomac.  Hooker  would  halt  in  Virginia  and 
uncover  \Yashington. 

HOOKER'S  PROMPT  MOVEMENT. 

On  the  24th  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  moved  from  Charlestown  to  the 
Potomac,  in  sight  of  the  signal  station  on  Maryland  Heights. 
The  news  was  telegraphed  to  Hooker,  and  he  set  his  army  in 
motion  for  the  Potomac  the  next  day.  Stuart  found  Hooker's 
army  marching  on  the  roads  which  he  had  expected  to  travel, 
hence  he'  had  to  change  his  route  and  make  a  detour  through 
Fairfax  around  Hooker's  rear.  Instead  of  crossing  the  river 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  he  did  not  get  over  until  the  night  of 
the  27th.  Pleasanton's  Cavalry  Corps  had  been  kept  behind  as 
the  rear  guard  of  the  army,  and  crossed  the  Potomac  some  miles 
above  on  the  same  night.  It  was  kept  behind  and  neutralized  by 
Stuart  being  in  their  rear,  and  gave  no  trouble  to  General  Lee. 

Colonel  Talcott  quotes  from  my  book  what  is  said  about  the 
premature  movements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  making  the 
Gettysburg  campaign  the  Iliad  of  the  South,  and  claims  that 
this  is  an  admission  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  cavalry. 

His  conclusions  are  illogical — a  non  scqiiitnr — no  such  mean- 
ing can  be  given  .to  any  language.  Xo  matter  where  Stuart 
crossed  the  Potomac — east  or  west  of  the  Ridge — he  would  not 
have  been  with  General  Lee  or  anywhere  near  Gettysburg,  but 
away  off  on  the  Susquehanna.  I  never  said  it  was  the  cause  of 
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the  loss  of  the  hattle,  but  of  the  failure  of  the  campaign  as 
originally  planned. 

HILL'S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

It  was  this  movement  of  A.  P.  Hill  on  the  24th  from  Charles- 
town  that  disclosed  our  plan  to  the  enemy  and  caused  it  to  mis- 
carry. There  never  would  have  been  a  battle  at  Gettysburg  if 
Stuart  had  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  as 
he  had  expected.  With  his  transportation  destroyed,  the  canal 
on  the  Potomac,  which  had  become  his  line  of  supply,  broken, 
and  all  communications  cut  between  Washington  and  the  North, 
Hooker's  attention  would  have  been  drawn  from  Lee  to  the 
Capital,  and  Stuart  would  have  marched  leisurely  on  to  the 
Susquehanna.  Longstreet  was  at  Millwood  on  the  24th,  and 
marched  out  of  vie\v  of  the  signal  station  by  Bunker  Hill  and 
Martinsburg  to  Williamsport.  As  he  had  to  march  about  three 
times  the  distance  that  A.  P.  Hill  had  to  march  from  Charlestown 
to  cross  at  Shepherdstown,  Hill  might  have  waited  a  day  and 
then  he,  Longstreet  and  Stuart  would  all  have  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac on  the  same  day  and  would  have  left  Hooker  behind  in 
Virginia. 

Of  course,  General  Lee  did  not  anticipate  that  Hooker  would 
follow  so  promptly  and  defeat  the  operation  that  was  originally 
planned.  Still  Stuart  did  cross  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

Colonel  Talcott  says  it  was  necessary  for  the  two  corps  to 
move  on  the  24th  to  support  Ewell.  But  Ewell's,  Early's  and 
Rodey's  reports  show  just  the  reverse.  A  few  militia  met  them 
at  two  or  three  places,  but  scattered  without  firing  a  shot.  When 
Early  got  to  York  he  sent  Gordon  to  secure  the  bridge  across 
the  Susquehanna,  but  the  militia  set  fire  to  the  bridge  and  ran 
over  the  river.  Hooker  had  detached  no  forces  to  follow 
Ewell.  General  Lee  held  him  in  Virginia,  while  Ewell  foraged 
in  Pennsylvania.  Jenkins'  cavalry  was  skirmishing  with  some 
militia  in  the  suburbs  of  Harrisburg  when  Ewell,  who  was  at 
Carlisle,  recalled  him. 

STUART'S  CONDUCT  ON  JUNE  2^TH. 

Colonel  Talcott  also  says  that  when,  on  the  2561,  Stuart  found 
out  that  he  could  not  pass  through  Hooker's  army  he  ought  to 
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have  turned  back,  gone  over  the  Blue  Ridge  and  crossed  the  river 
at  Shepherdstown.  But  it  was  easier  then  to  go  on  than  to  turn 
back.  He  simply  obeyed  General  Lee's  order,  kept  on  and 
passed  around  Hooker's  rear.  He  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  Shepherdstown  before  the  night  of  the  27th,  which  was 
the  time  he  crossed  at  Seneca.  General  Lee  had  then  been  two 
days  at  Chambersburg. 

If  Stuart  had  gone  back  to  Shepherdstown  he  would  have 
rested  for  a  night,  and  then  have  moved  on  through  some  pass 
in  the  South  Mountain  to  join  Early  at  York.  He  would  have 
reached  there  about  the  time  Early  was  leaving  to  join  Ewell. 

Stuart's  crossing  at  Seneca,  so  near  Washington,  cutting  the 
canal,  intercepting  communications  and  capturing  supply  trains 
seriously  impeded  the  operations  of  the  Northern  army.  Meade's 
attention  was  directed  from  Lee ;  he  sent  two-thirds  of  his  cavalry 
and  three  army  corps  off  to  the  east  to  intercept  Stuart,  save  Bal- 
timore, and  open  his  communications,  which  Stuart  had  cut.  But 
the  fruit  of  these  operations  was  lost  by  A.  P.  Hill's  and  Heth's 
Quixotic  adventures  in  going  off  without  orders  to  Gettysburg. 

Yet  nobody  would  suspect  from  reading  General  Lee's  two 
reports,  or  what  his  staff  officers  have  written,  that  A.  P.  Hill 
and  Heth  broke  up  his  plan  of  campaign.  And  here  I  will  notice 
a  statement  in  Colonel  Taylor's  book — "Four  Years  \Yith  Lee" 
— that  does  great  injustice  to  his  chief.  He  says  that  at  Cash- 
town,  on  the  morning  of  July  ist,  Lee  stopped  and  had  a  talk 
with  A.  P.  Hill  before  he  started  to  Gettysburg.  If  true,  it 
makes  General  Lee  responsible  for  the  blunder  of  that  move- 
ment. Fortunately  for  General  Lee's  reputation,  this  statement 
is  contradicted  by  the  report  of  General  Pendleton,  who  rode 
that  day  with  General  Lee. 

On  the  morning  of  July  ist  his  headquarters  were  at  Green- 
wood, about  ten  miles  west  of  Cashtown.  From  there  he  wrote 
Imboden  that  his  headquarters  for  the  next  fevv  days  would  be 
at  Cashtown.  It  must  have  been  long  after  noon  when  General 
Lee  reached  Cashtown,  as  Pendleton  says  he  did  not  stop  there, 
but  rode  rapidly  forward  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.  He  reached 
the  field,  about  eight  miles  off,  near  the  close  of  the  fight.  Heth's 
report  says  he  left  Cashtown  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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HILL  AND   HETH    KNEW   CONDITIONS. 

Colonel  Talcott  also  says  that  Hill  and  Heth  did  not  know 
that  the  enemy  held  Gettysburg.  If  he  will  read  their  reports  he 
will  see  that  they  say  they  knew  it;  and  A.  P.  Hill  says  that  on 
the  day  before  he  sent  a  courier  to  General  Lee  informing  him 
of  it.  I  admit  that  Colonel  Talcott,  in  making  this  statement 
about  ignorance  of  the  enemy,  follows  General  Lee's  first  report, 
which  is  contradicted  by  his  second  report.  The  first  report 
says  that  "finding  ourselves  unexpectedly  confronted  by  the 
Federal  army  it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  withdraw 
through  the  mountains  with  our  large  trains."  The  fine  Italian 
hand  of  a  lawyer  is  manifest  here.  Both  Hill  and  Heth  say  they 
knew  the  enemy  held  Gettysburg;  if  so,  the  meeting  could  not 
have  been  unexpected.  Nor  does  the  report  explain  why  Gen- 
eral Lee  could  not  save  his  trains  without  a  battle,  when  he 
saved  them  with  small  loss  after  losing  a  battle. 

Nor  does  this  report  explain  why  Ewell,  with  Rodes'  and 
Early's  Divisions,  was  marching  away  from  Gettysburg  on  the 
morning  of  July  ist,  if  the  army  had  been  ordered,  as  it  says, 
to  concentrate  at  Gettysburg.  Colonel  Taylor's  book  says  the 
order  was  for  the  concentration  at  Cashtown.  He  contradicts 
the  first  report,  which  says  Gettysburg.  It  is  clear  the  absence 
of  three  brigades  of  cavalry  with  Stuart  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bringing  on  or  losing  the  battle.  Ewell  and  Early  had  at  least 
2,000  cavalry  with  them,  and  General  Lee  had  kept  two  brigades 
of  cavalry  with  him.  Nobody  can  show  that  General  Lee  did, 
or  omitted  to  do,  anything  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
situation  of  the  Northern  army.  As  General  Lee  says  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  fight  a  battle  unless  attacked,  it  made  no 
difference  to  him  if  the  enemy  were  at  Gettysburg,  if  they  were 
not  interrupting  him ;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  be  ready  when 
they  came.  His  whole  army  would  have  been  concentrated  at 
Cashtown,  cr  in  supporting  distance,  that  evening  if  Hill  and 
Heth  had  not  gone  off  on  an  excursion  and  dispersed  it.  It  is 
not  credible  that  General  Lee  should  have  stayed  two  days  in 
Maryland,  on  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  shadow  of  South  Moun- 
tain, with  Hooker's  army  on  the  other  side  and  in  the  gaps,  with 
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their  signal  stations  on  the  peaks,  without  discovering  their  pres- 
ence. Such  bucolic  simplicity  is  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  Confederate  commander.  Every  private  in  his  army  knew 
where  Hooker  was. 

GENERAL   LEE   READS   REPORT. 

No  doubt  he  left  when  he  was  sure  that  Hooker's  army  was 
over  the  river.  Nor  could  he  have  been  surprised  to  hear  it 
was  at  Gettysburg,  unless  he  expected  Hooker  to  stand  still.  At 
'\Yilliamsport  he  wrote  Mr.  Davis  that  he  thought  he  could  throw 
Hooker's  army  over  the  river;  and  yet  his  report  says  he  was 
surprised  when  he  heard  he  had  done  it.  For  this  reason  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  he  must  have  signed  without  reading 
the  report.  Colonel  Taylor  says  he  read  it.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  it. 

It  is  strange  that  the  biographers  and  staff  officers  who  have 
charged  the  Gettysburg  disaster  to  General  Lee's  ignorance  of 
the  enemy's  movements  have  ignored  the  letter  from  General 
Lee  at  Chambersburg  to  Ewell  at  Carlisle,  dated  7:30  A.  M., 
June  28,  1863,  which  refutes  all  they  say,  and  proves  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  knew  perfectly  well  where  Hooker  was.  This  letter  is 
published  in  my  book,  on  page  117. 

General  Lee's  report  says:  "It  was  expected  that  as  soon  as 
the  Federal  army  should  cross  the  Potomac,  General  Stuart 
would  give  notice  of  its  movements,  and  nothing  .having  been 
heard  from  him  since  our  entrance  into  Maryland,  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  enemy  had  not  yet  left  Virginia. 

''Orders  were  therefore  issued  to  move  on  to  Harrisburg. 
*  *  *  The  advance  against  Harrisburg  was  arrested  by  intel- 
ligence received  from  a  scout  [spy]  on  the  night  of  the  28th  to 
the  effect  that  the  army  of  General  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac and  was  approaching  the  South  Mountain."  If  General  Lee 
had  thought  that  Hooker  was  still  in  Virginia  he  would  have 
marched  directly  to  Washington  and  Baltimore.  At  least  he 
ought  to  have  done  it. 

ALL  KNEW  HOOKER'S   MOVEMENTS. 

I  have  proved  in  my  book  that  the  spy  was  only  a  ghost  that 
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somebody  saw,  and  that  no  order  was  issued  to  move  on  to 
Harrisburg.  Ewell  was  then  over  thirty  miles  north,  at  Carlisle; 
he  had  been  a  week  in  Pennsylvania  and  had  detached  Early's 
Division  to  go  east  to  the  Susquehanna ;  Jenkins'  Cavalry  was 
about  Harrisburg;  General  Lee,  with  Hill  and  Longstreet,  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  several  days  before.  Xow  I  say  that  any 
private  or  teamster  would  have  told  General  Lee  that  Hooker 
would  not  stay  in  Virginia  when  he  was  in  Pennsylvania.  That 
was  something  that  any  man  of  ordinary  sense  would  have 
known  without  being  told. 

According  to  Colonel  Marshall,  General  Lee  was  thrown 
almost  into  a  panic  when  he  heard  the  news  that  Hooker  was 
over  the  river  and  was  following  him. 

"As  1  can't  believe  it,  I  said  in  my  book,  and  I  repeat,  that  in 
my  opinion,  when  General  Lee  signed  a  paper  containing  such 
an  absurdity  he  had  never  read  it.  If  he  had  thought,  when  he 
crossed  the  Potomac,  that  Hooker's  army  was  still  in  Virginia, 
then  instead  of  marching  north  he  would  have  turned  east.  The 
Chambersburg  letter  shows  that  General  Lee  knew  that  Hooker 
was  still  keeping  between  him  and  Washington.  It  told  Ewell 
that  he  had  written  him  "last  night"  (27th)  that  Hooker  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  was  moving  towards  South  Mountain, 
and  that  he  had  directed  Ewell  to  move  back  to  Chambersburg; 
but  if  he  had  not  already  progressed  on  that  road  he  wanted  him 
to  move  east  of  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  Cashtown  or 
Gettysburg.  So  on  the  night  of  the  27th  General  Lee  wrote 
Ewell  what  his  report  says  he  had  first  heard  from  a  spy  on  the 
night  of  the  28th.  Neither  Colonel  Talcott  nor  Colonel  Taylor 
tries  to  explain  this  letter  or  make  it  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  report. 

DATE    OF    LETTER    ESTABLISHED. 

I  anticipated  in  my  book  (pages  117-121)  that  some  one  would 
insist  that  the  date  was  a  mistake,  and  should  have  been  the 
29th.  But,  if  the  letter  in  the  Records  should  have  been  dated 
the  29th,  then  "last  night's"  letter  would  have  been  dated  the 
28th.  Xow,  Early  says  that  he  received  at  York  a  copy  of  this 
letter  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  he  started  early  the  next 
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morning,  expecting  to  join  Ewell  west  of  the  mountain.     It  is 
about  seventy  miles,  via  Carlisle,  from  Chambersburg  to  York. 

The  letter  could  not  possibly  have  reached  Early  on  the  29th 
if  it  had  left  Chambersburg  later  than  the  2/th.  Again,  Ed- 
ward Johnson's  division  left  Carlisle  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
on  the  Chambersburg  pike,  and  before  the  second  order  arrived 
for  Ewell  to  move  east  of  the  mountain,  and  Ewell's  trains 
were  passing  through  Chambersburg  at  midnight  on  the  29th, 
which  shows  that  they  must  have  left  Carlisle  probably  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th. 

Again,  Ewell  says  he  arrived  at  Carlisle  on  the  2/th,  and  was 
starting  for  Harrisburg  on  the  29th,  but  the  movement  was 
arrested  by  an  order  from  General  Lee  to  return.  It  is  clear 
that  Johnson  left  Carlisle  and  -Early  left  York  in  obedience  to 
the  first  order  (27th). 

But  Ewe'il  remained  at  Carlisle  with  Rodes'  division,  after 
receiving  the  second  order,  to  give  Jenkins  time  to  return  from 
Harrisburg  and  to  unite  with  Early,  marching  west,  at  Heidlers- 
burg.  If  the  letter  in  the  Records  had  been  written  on  the 
29th,  then  neither  letter  could  have  reached  Ewell  before  he  got 
to  Harrisburg.  His  march  north  was  arrested  by  the  first  letter. 
Of  course,  all  presumptions  are  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of 
the  date  of  the  letter  published  in  the  Records.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  those  who  impeach  it.  But  Ewell's,  Early's  and 
Johnson's  reports  verify  the  latter  in  every  particular. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  for  General  Lee's  military  repu- 
tation if  he  had  written  his  own  report  of  events  of  the  cam- 
paign just  as  they  occurred,  instead  of  having  an  acute  lawyer 
to  write  a  brief  for  him ;  this 

"Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame, 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name." 

I  am  aware  that  in  Virginia  there  is  a  sentiment  that  tolerates 
only  one  side  of  a  question  that  concerns  General  Lee. 

LEE'S  LAST  ORDER  TO  MOSBY. 

After  General  Stuart  was  killed,  in  May.  1864,  I  reported 
directly  to  General  Lee.  The  following  is  the  last  order  I  ever 
received  from  him : 
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"HEADQUARTERS,  MARCH  27,  1865. 
"Rec'd  8-20. 

"COL.    T.   S.   MOSBY, 

"Care  Major  Boyle,  Gordonsville : 

"Collect  your  command  and  watch  the  country  from  front  of 
Gordonsville  to  Blue  Ridge,  and  also  Valley.  Your  command  is 
now  all  in  that  section,  and  the  General  will  rely  on  you  to  watch 
and  protect  the  country.  If  any  of  your  command  is  in  the 
Northern  Neck,  call  it  to  you. 

"W.  H.  TAYLOR, 
"A ssistan t  A dju tan t-General." 

It  was-  forwarded  from  Gordonsville  by  courier  to  me  in 
Loudoun. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  heard  from  Appomattox.  My 
battalion  was  then  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  where  the  war 
had  begun.  For  General  Lee  I  have  always  had  a  deep  affec- 
tion, but,  to  my  mind,  the  fashionable  cult  that  exalts  him  above 
mortality  and  makes  him  incapable  of  error  is  as  irrational  as 
the  mystic  faith  of  the  Hindoo  in  Buddha. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  1  will  say  that  some  may  think  that 
Stuart  needed  no  defense;  and  will  apply  to  my  effort  to  rescue 
his  memory  from  undeserved  blame  the  words  of  Milton  on  a 
monument  to  Shakespeake — 

"Dear  Son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
\Yhat  needs't  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name." 

JOHN  S.  MOSBY. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January,  1910. 
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STUART'S  CAVALRY  IN  THE  GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN. 


A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Col.  John  S.  Mosby,  Published  in 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times- Dispatch,  January  30,  igio. 


By  Col.  T.  M.  R.  TALCOTT,  Major  and  Aide  de  Camp  to  General  R.  E. 

Lee,  1862  and  1863,  and  later  Colonel,  First  Regiment 

Engineer  Troops,  A.  N.  V. 


RICHMOND,  YA.,  March  /,  1910. 

Editor  of  The  Times-Dispatch: 

The  avowed  purpose  of  Colonel  Mosby's  book  was  to  prove 
that  General  Stuart  was  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  Gettysburg  Campaign,  and  to  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  prove  that  the  movements  of  General  Stuart 
were  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 

General  Lee  states,  in  his  official  reports  of  the  Gettysburg 
Campaign,  that  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected  absence 
of  the  cavalry  under  General  Stuart,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  Stuart  did  not  act  in  accordance  with  General  Lee's  instruc- 
tions to  him ;  and  to  meet  this  difficulty  Colonel  Mosby  denies 
the  authenticity  of  the  reports,  and  holds  them  up  to  ridicule  as 
the  productions  of  a  staff  officer,  to  which  General  Lee  affixed 
his  signature  without  reading  or  having  them  read  to  him. 

After  all  of  his  contention  that  General  Stuart  "obeyed 
orders,"  Colonel  Mosby,  in  assailing  the  accuracy  of  General 
Lee's  reports,  practically  gives  up  his  case  when  he  says  in  his 
publication  in  your  issue  of  January  3Oth : 

"There  is  not  a  word  in  the  instructions  to  Stuart,  although 
the  report  says  so,  about  his  being  left  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  mountain,  or  harass  and  impede  the  enemy,  should  he  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Potomac,  for  the  plain  reason  that  he  tvas 
expected  to  cross  in  advance  of  the  enemy  and  more  on  into 
Pennsylvania  with  Ewell."  (Italics  mine.) 
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Colonel  Mosby  here  admits  that  Stuart  was  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac with  three  brigades,  "in  advance  of  the  enemy  and  move 
into  Pennsylvania  with  Ewell,"  and  not,  as  he  has  heretofore 
insisted,  "to  move  into  Pennsylvania  and  join  Ewell  on  the 
Susquehanna." 

\Vhat  Stuart,  understood  to  be  his  instructions  with  reference 
to  the  two  brigades  left  in  Virginia  can  best  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  orders  he  transmitted  to  the  commanding  officer  of  these 
brigades,  which  were  as  follows:  "Your  object  will  be  to  watch 
the  enemy ;  deceive  him  as  to  our  designs,  and  harass  his  rear 
if  you  find  him  retiring.  Be  always  on  the  alert;  let  nothing 
escape  your  observation,  and  miss  no  opportunity  to  damage  the 
enemy.  After  the  enemy  has  moved  beyond  your  reach,  leave 
pickets  in  the  mountain  gaps,  withdraw  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Shenandoah.  cross  the  Potomac  and  follow  the  army,  keeping 
on  its  right  and  rear." 

Stuart  himself  says  that  General  Lee  directed  him,  "after 
crossing  to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  join  the  right  of  the 
army  in  Pennsylvania." 

These  two  statements  from  General  Stuart  himself  show 
clearly  what  he  was  instructed  to  do,  but  did  not  do  with  the 
cavalry,  and  fully  justify  General  Lee  in  saying  that  "it  was 
expected  that  as  soon  as  the  Federal  Army  should  cross  the 
Potomac  General  Stuart  would  give  notice  of  its  movements; 
and  nothing  having  been  heard  from  him  since  our  entrance 
into  Maryland,  it  was  inferred  that  the  enemy  had  not  left  Vir- 
ginia." General  Lee  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
advised  as  soon  as  the  enemy  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  that 
all  of  Stuart's  brigades  would  then  be  in  the  positions  assigned 
them  by  his  orders.  Instead  of  that,  Stuart  and  three  of  his 
best  brigades  were  lost  for  a  whole  week,  and,  for  all  General 
Lee  knew,  were  captured  or  destroyed ;  and  the  two  brigades 
which  should  have  been  on  his  "right  and  rear"  in  Pennsylvania 
assured  him  by  their  absence  that  the  enemy  was  still  in  their 
front,  until  July  ist,  by  which  time  Hill  was  fighting  the  head  of 
Meade's  Army  at  Gettysburg. 

Colonel  Mosby  says  that  General  Stuart  left  two  brigades  with 
Lee  and  Longstreet,  and  that  therefore  Lee  had  all  the  cavalry 
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he  needed  in  the  absence  of  Stuart;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Stuart  instructed  them  to  take  position  on  the  right  and  rear 
of  the  army  when  the  enemy  left  Virginia,  which  they  failed  to 
do ;  and  in  the  light  of  events  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Stuart 
erred  in  leaving  General  Robertson  in  command  in  Virginia,  not- 
withstanding General  Longstreet's  suggestion  that  General 
Hampton  should  be  left  in  command,  and  report  to  him.  (See 
Longstreet's  letter  to  Stuart  of  June  22d.)  General  Heth  says 
"the  eyes  of  the  giant  were  out,"  but  it  was  worse  than  that  as 
regards  the  cavalry  left  in  Virginia ;  for  that  visual  organ  of 
General  Lee's  Army  made  him  see  the  enemy  in  Virginia,  when 
they  were  not  there. 

This  would  have  been  less  serious  if  Stuart  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  "in  advance  of  the  enemy,"  as  Colonel  Mosby  says 
was  expected  of  him,  and  taken  position  on  Ewell's  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  Robertson's  two  bridges  had  been  where  they 
should  have  been,  on  the  "right  and  rear"  of  the  army  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  absence  of  Stuart  would  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
compensated  for,  but  the  absence  of  both  left  General  Lee  with- 
out any  cavalry  between  him  and  the  enemy  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  campaign,  when  General  Meade  changed  the  plans 
of  General  Hooker  and  was  advancing  rapidly  towards  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  as  General  Heth 
says,  General  Lee  showed  great  anxiety  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  his  cavalry. 

Dr.  McKim,  in  his  address  published  in  your  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 1 2th,  has  very  ably  met  Colonel  Mosby 's  denial  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  General  Lee's  reports  and  his  denial  of  statements 
in  them ;  but  whether  it  is  believed  that  his  reports  were  authentic 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  General  Lee  did  attribute 
the  failure  of  the  Gettysburg  Campaign  in  part  to  the  absence 
of  his  cavalry,  for  in  a  letter  to  \Yilliam  S.  McDonald,  in  April, 
1863,  which  was  published  in  the  Soiitlicrn  Historical  Society 
Papers,  Vol.  VII,  page  446,  General  Lee  accounts  for  the  failure 
at  Gettysburg  and  refers  him  to  the  official  accounts,  which  is 
an  assurance  of  the  correctness  of  his  official  reports,  as  follows : 

"As  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  I  must  again  refer  you  to 
the  official  accounts.  Its  loss  was  occasioned  by  a  combination 
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of  circumstances.  It  was  commenced  in  the  absence  of  correct 
intelligence.  It  was  continued  in  the  effort  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties by  which  we  were  surrounded,  and  it  would  have  been 
gained  could  one  determined  and  united  blow  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  our  whole  line.  As  it  was,  victory  trembled  in  the 
balance  for  three  days,  and  the  battle  resulted  in  the  infliction 
of  as  great  an  amount  of  injury  as  was  received  and  in  frustrat- 
ing the  Federal  campaign  for  the  season." 

The  evidence  already  before  your  readers  is  probably  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  determine  the  truth  for  themselves;  but  there 
are  several  statements  in  Colonel  Mosby's  articles  of  January 
3Oth  and  February  27th  that  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Colonel  Mosby  says: 

"Colonel  Taylor  depends  upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts. 
I  defy  him  to  point  out  one  word  in  General  Lee's  letter  to 
Stuart  about  keeping  General  Lee  'informed  of  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.'  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  mere  quibble  on  the  part  of  Col- 
onel Mosby,  for  the  order  to  keep  Ewell  informed  meant  that 
he  was  to  keep  General  Lee  informed  through  Ewell,  who  .was 
in  command  of  the  column  with  which  he  was  ordered  to  move. 
He  had  been  reporting  through  Longstreet  south  of  the  Potomac, 
and  received  Lee's  instructions  of  June  22d  through  Longstreet, 
and  he  was  to  report  through  Ewell  after  he  crossed  the  Potomac. 
The  necessity  for  this  was  obvious.  It  kept  the  commander  of 
the  nearest  troops  informed  of  the  enemy's  movements  as  well 
as  the  Commanding  General. 

Colonel  Mosby  invites  a  similar  challenge  when  he  says:  "On 
June  22d,  General  Lee  had  written  Stuart  to  leave  two  brigades 
with  him  and  to  cross  into  Maryland  with  three  brigades."  Here 
Colonel  Mosby  interpolates  into  General  Lee's  instructions  to 
Stuart  the  words  "with  him,"  for  they  cannot  be  found  in  the 
record.  General  Lee's  instructions  required  that  these  two 
brigades  should  join  him  in  Pennsylvania  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
left  Virginia;  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  these  instruction? 
were  not  complied  with. 
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Colonel  Stribling  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  want 
of  prompt  information  of  this  change  of  plan  by  the  Federal 
commander  that  caused  Lee  to  fall  back  from  before  Harrisburg, 
for  he  says: 

"But  on  the  28th,  General  Hooker  was  displaced  and  General 
Meade  placed  in  command  of  the  army.  He  immediately  drew 
back  the  corps  from  Middletown  to  Fredericktown,  so  that  they 
might  be  prepared  to  join  in  the  general  advance  of  the  whole 
army  towards  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  which  advance  was  to  be  put  in  motion  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th.  Of  this  change  of  arrangement,  General  Lee 
had  no  intimation  until  the  two  armies  came  into  collision  near 
Gettysburg.  Had  he  known  that  General  Meade  had  withdrawn 
the  corps  from  Middletown  on  the  28th,  as  he  should  have  known 
if  his  cavalry  had  been  watching  those  gaps,  and  was  advancing 
as  rapidly  as  possible  east  of  the  mountains  as  it  advanced,  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  would  not  have  ordered  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  army  east  of  the  mountain,  for  he  so  distinctly  states : 
'To  deter  him  from  advancing  further  wesf  and  intercepting  our 
communications  with  Virginia,  it  was  determined  to  concentrate 
the  army  east  of  the  mountains.'  " 

Again  Colonel  Mosby  says : 

"The  letter  of  June  22d  was  sent  to  Longstreet,  to  be  for- 
warded if  he  thought  'Stuart  can  be  spared  from  my  (his)  front.' 
Longstreet  did  forward  the  instructions,  and,  referring  to  Gen- 
eral Lee,  said,  'He  speaks  of  your  leaving  via  Hopewell  Gap 
(the  Bull  Run  Mountain)  and  passing  by  the  rear  of  the  enemy.' 
At  the  same  time,  Longstreet,  who  was  -at  Millwood,  wrote  to 
General  Lee,  'Yours  of  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  received.  I 
have  forwarded  your  letter  to  General  Stuart  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  pass  by  the  enemy's  rear  if  he  thinks  he  may  get 
through/  This  was  notice  to  Lee  of  the  route  Stuart  was  to  go. 
So  the  cavalry  movements  around  Hooker's  rear  had  the  ap- 
proval in  advance  of  both  General  Lee  and  General  Longstreet." 

Here  again,  as  in  his  book,  Colonel  Mosby  ignores  General 
Lee's  final  instructions  to  General  Stuart  of  June  23d,  when,  as 
Dr.  McKim  has  explained,  the  reason  for  Longstreet's  sugges- 
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tion  that  Stuart  should  cross  the  Potomac,  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  no  longer  existed.  In  his  letter  to  The  Richmond  Dis- 
patch of  January  28,  1896,*  Colonel  Mosby  based  his  defense  of 
General  Stuart  on  the  instructions  of  General  Lee  of  June  2$d, 
and  no  reference  was  then  made  by  him  to  any  previous  instruc- 
tions. Now  again  he  quotes  General  Lee's  letter  of  the  2$d,  to 
the  omission  of  which  from  his  book  his  attention  was  called  by 
me,  and  as  to  General  Lee's  final  instructions  to  Stuart,  he  says : 

"They  gave  Stuart  the  alternative  of  coming  over  the  ridge 
the  next  day,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  then 
moving  on  over  the  South  Mountain  to  Fredericktown ;  or  he 
could  pass  around  Hooker's  rear. 

"No  discretion  was  given  to  Stuart  to  remain  with  the  army 
in  Virginia  or  join  Ewell  in  Pennsylvania,  but  discretion  was 
given  him  to  go  by  Shepherdstown,  or  cross  in  Hooker's  rear  at 
Seneca.  No  matter  which  route  he  went  he  would  be  equally 
out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  and  out  of  communication  with  Gen- 
eral Lee." 

This  statement  is  incomprehensible  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
had  Stuart  crossed  at  Shepherdstown  on  the  25th  of  June,  as 
indicated  by  General  Lee,  he  would  have  been  with  Ewell,  who 
was  never  out  of  communication  with  General  Lee ;  and  if  he 
had  turned  back  when  he  encountered  the  enemy  at  Haymarket, 
he  would,  as  Colonel  Mosby  says,  have  been  at  Shepherdstown 
on  the  evening  of  June  27th,  within  twenty-two  miles  of  General 
Lee,  who  was  at  Chambersburg,  and  within  fifty-five  miles  of 
Ewell,  who  was  at  Carlisle,  and  the  way  open  to  both  places. 

I  have  scrutinized  very  carefully  General  Lee's  letters  to 
General  Stuart  of  the  22d  and  23d  of  June,  with  a  view  to  see 
how  they  should  hav.e  been  construed  by  General  Stuart. 

On  June  22d  General  Lee  wrote:  "If  you  find  that  he  (Gen- 
eral Hooker)  is  moving  northward,  and  that  two  brigades  can 
guard  the  Blue  Ridge  and  take  care  of  your  rear,  you  can  move 
with  the  other  three  into  Maryland  and  take  position  on  General 
Ewell's  right."  In  this  letter  it  is  clearly  stated  that  Stuart's 
crossing  into  Maryland  was  required  only  in  case  the  enemy  was 
moving  northward. 
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On  the  evening  of  June  230!,  General  Lee  had  evidently  de- 
cided that  it  was  time  to  send  Stuart,  with  three  brigades,  to 
join  Ewell,  whether  the  Federal  Army  was  moving  northward 
or  not,  and  he  amended  his  instructions  of  the  22d  as  follows  : 
"If  General  Hooker's  army  remains  inactive  you  can  leave  two 
brigades  to  watch  him,  and  withdraw  with  the  three  others." 

Taking  these  two  orders  together  we  see  that  Stuart  was 
instructed,  on  June  23d,  to  join  Ewell  with  three  brigades  of 
cavalry  without  further  delay,  and  without  reference  to  whether 
General  Hooker  was  or  was  not  moving  northward. 

In  his  letter  of  June  23d,  after  giving  General  Stuart  instruc- 
tions to  move  at  once  to  join  General  Ewell,  General  Lee  further 
says:  "But  should  he  (General  Hooker)  not  appear  to  be  mov- 
ing northward  I  think  you  had  better  withdraw  this  side  of  the 
mountain  to-morrow  night  (June  24th),  to  cross  at  Shepherds- 
town  next  day,  and  move  over  to  Fredericktown." 

These  were  General  Lee's  final  instructions  to  Stuart,  but 
General  Lee  then  goes  on  to  say:  "You  will,  however,  be  able 
to  judge  whether  you  can  pass  around  their  army  without  hin- 
drance (italics  mine),  doing  them  all  the  damage  you  can,  and 
cross  the  river  east  of  the  mountains.  In  either  case,  after 
crossing  the  river,  you  must  move  on  and  feel  the  right  of  Ewell's 
troops,  collecting  information,  provisions,  etc." 

If  I  am  right  in  this  construction  of  General  Lee's  final  in- 
structions to  him.  General  Stuart  was  going  contrary  to  them 
when  he  left  Rectortown  on  the  night  of  June  24th,  in  his  attempt 
to  pass  through  Hooker's  army  while  it  was  still  inactive. 

Neither  General  Lee  nor  General  Longstreet  seem  to  have 
contemplated  Stuart's  passing  through  Hooker's  army  while  it 
remained  inactive;  for  they  wrote  only  of  his  going  around  in 
rear  of  it,  as  Stuart  finally  did.  \Yas  not  this  because  they 
were  hourly  expecting  Hooker's  army  to  begin  moving  north- 
ward, closing  the  gaps  between  the  several  corps,  which  would 
make  an  attempt  to  pass  through  it  abortive  and  cause  the  delay 
which  actually  occurred?  for  when  Stuart  encountered  Han- 
cock's Corps  at  Haymarket.  he  first  moved  back  to  Buckland 
and  then  made  a  wide  detour  through  Fairfax  County,  which 
caused  serious  delav. 
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"Colonel  Talcott  also  says  that  Hill  and  Heth  did  not  know 
that  the  enemy  held  Gettysburg.  If  he  will  read  their  reports 
he  will  see  that  they  say  they  knew  it." 

\Yhat  I  said  was  that  Colonel  Mosby  claimed  "that  Hill  and 
Heth  should  bear  the  blame  because  they  precipitated  the  battle 
by  an  unexpected  collision  with  the  enemy,"  and  that  "this 
might  have  been  avoided  if  they  had  been  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Federal  Army,  of  which  they  were  ignorant  be- 
cause the  cavalry  were  absent." 

Since  then  we  have  seen  in  your  Confederate  Column,  Gen- 
eral Heth's  account  of  how  the  collision  occurred;  and  Colonel 
Mosby's  reply  thereto,  in  which  he  says  that  "Heth's  story  is 
contradicted  by  A.  P.  Hill,  the  Commander  of  the  corps." 

Here  is  what  General  A.  P.  Hill  says  in  his  official  report : 

"On  the  morning  of  the  2gth  of  June,  the  Third  Corps,  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Major-Generals  Anderson,  Heth  and 
Pender,  and  five  battalions  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  R.  L.  \Yalker,  was  encamped  on  the  road  from  Cham- 
bersburg  to  Gettysburg,  near  the  village  of  Fayetteville.  I  was 
directed  to  move  on  this  road  in  the  direction  of  York,  and  to 
cross  the  Susquehanna,  menacing  the  communications  of  Harris- 
burg  with  Philadelphia,  and  to  co-operate  with  General  Ewell, 
acting  as  circumstances  might  require.  Accordingly,  on  the 
2Qth  I  moved  General  Heth's  division  to  Cashtown,  some  eight 
miles  from  Gettysburg,  following  on  the  morning  of  the  3<Dth 
with  the  division  of  General  Pender,  and  directing  General  An- 
derson to  move  in  the  same  direction  on  the  morning  of  the  ist 
of  July.  On  arriving  at  Cashtown,  General  Heth,  who  had 
sent  forward  Pettigrew's  brigade  to  Gettysburg,  reported  that 
Pettigrew  had  encountered  the  enemy  at  Gettysburg,  principally 
cavalry,  but  in  what  force  he  could  not  determine.  A  courier 
was  then  dispatched  with  this  information  to  the  General  com- 
manding, and  to  start  Anderson  early:  also  to  General  Ewell, 
informing  him,  and  that  I  intended  to  advance  the  next  morning 
and  discover  what  was  in  my  front." 

The  direct  route  between  Cashtown  and  York  was  through 
Middletown,  about  eight  miles,  and  Heidlesburg,  about  ten  miles 
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north  of  Gettysburg;  and  whether  Hill  was  advancing  toward 
York  or  Early  was  returning  therefrom  by  this  route,  it  was 
important  to  know  what  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  their  flank 
at  Gettysburg.  That  a  force  was  there  was  disclosed  by  Petti- 
grew's  attempt  to  get  shoes  for  his  men.  In  the  absence  of  the 
cavalry,  the  only  way  to  find  this  out  wras  to  make  reconnaisance 
in  force;  and  Hill  would  have  been  unfit  to  command  an  army 
corps  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  do  this. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  on  the  3Oth,  when  Gen- 
eral Pettigrew  found  the  enemy  in  Gettysburg,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  locate  General  Ewell's  corps,  which  we  can  do  from  his 
report  and  Early's.  General  Ewell  says: 

"On  the  night  of  June  3Oth,  Rodes'  division,  which  I  accom- 
panied, was  at  Heidlesburg  with  Colonel  Brown's  reserve  artil- 
lery between  Green  Village  and  Scotland.  At  Heidlesburg  I 
received  orders  from  the  General  commanding  to  proceed  to 
Cash  town  or  Gettysburg,  as  circumstances  might  dictate  (italics 
mine),  and  a  note  from  General  A.  P.  Hill,  saying  he  was  at 
Cashtown.  Next  morning  I  moved  with  Rodes'  division  towards 
Cashtown,  ordering  Early  to  follow  by  Hunterstown." 

General  Early  says  in  his  report: 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  I  received  through  Captain 
Elliott,  Aide  to  General  Ewell,  a  copy  of  a  note  from  General 
Lee,  and  also  verbal  instructions  which  required  me  to  move 
back  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  corps  on  the  western  sidt  of 
the  South  Mountain,  ancl,  accordingly  at  daylight,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3Oth,  I  put  my  whole  command  in  motion,  taking  the 
route  with  the  main  body  through  \\eigalstown  and  East  Berlin 
in  the  direction  of  Heidlesburg,  from  wrhich  place  I  could  move 
either  to  Shippensburg  or  Greenwood  by  the  way  of  Arendts- 
burg,  as  circumstances  might  require.  I  at  the  same  time  sent 
Colonel  \Yhite's  cavalry  on  the  turnpike  from  York  towards 
Gettysburg,  to  ascertain  if  any  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  that 
road.  At  East  Berlin  a  small  squad  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  seen  and  pursued  by  my  cavalry  advance,  and  I  received 
information  at  this  point  from  Colonel  \Yhite,  by  a  messenger, 
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that  a  cavalry  and  infantry  force  had  been  on  the  York  and 
Gettysburg  road  at  Abbotstown,  but  had  moved  south  towards 
Hanover.  A  courier  from  General  %  Ewell  met  me  here  with  a 
dispatch,  informing  me  of  the  fact  that  he  was  moving  with 
Rodes'  division  by  the  way  of  Petersburg  to  Heidlesburg,  and 
directing  me  to  move  in  that  direction.  I  encamped  that  after- 
noon about  three  miles  from  Heidlesburg,  and  rode  to  see  Gen- 
eral Ewell  at  that  point,  where  I  found  him  and  Rodes'  division, 
and  was  informed  that  the  object  was  to  concentrate  the  corps  at 
or  near  Cashtown,  and  I  received  direction  to  move  next  day  to 
the  latter  point.  I  was  informed  that  Rodes  would  move  by  the 
way  of  Middletown  and  Arendtsville,  but  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  go  by  the  way  of  Hunterstown  and  Mummasburg." 

When  on  June  3Oth  General  Hill  decided  to  advance  on  Get- 
tysburg next  morning,  he  was  at  Cashtown,  with  Heth's  and 
Fender's  divisions  of  his  corps,  eight  miles  west  of  Gettysburg, 
and  his  other  division  (Anderson's)  was  about  nine  miles  west 
of  that  place,  near  Fayetteville,  under  orders  to  follow  next 
day. 

General  Ewell,  with  Rodes'  division,  was  at  Heidlesburg,  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Gettysburg;  Early 's  division  was  three  miles 
east  of  that  point,  on  the  road  from  York,  and  Johnson's  division 
of  Ewell's  corps  was  between  Green  Village  and  Fayetteville, 
probably  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of  Cashtown. 

Two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps  reached  Greenwood,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Cashtown,  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  3Oth,  Pickett's 
division  having  been  left  to  guard  the  rear  at  Chambersburg. 

On  the  morning  of  July  ist,  Ewell,  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
was  still  moving  towards  Cashtown,  when  he  says  in  his  report : 

"Before  reaching  Middletown,  I  received  notice  from  General 
Hill  that  he  was  advancing  upon  Gettysburg,  and  turned  the 
head  of  Rodes'  column  towards  that  place  by  the  Middletown 
Road,  sending  word  to  Early  to  advance  directly  on  the  Heidles- 
burg road.  I  notified  the  General  commanding  of  my  move- 
ment, and  was  informed  that  in  case  we  found  the  enemy's 
force  very  large,  he  did  not  want  a  general  engagement  brought 
on  until  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up.  By  the  time  this  message 
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reached  me,  General  A.  P.  .Hill  had  already  been  warmly  en- 
gaged, and  had  been  repulsed,  and  Carter's  artillery  battalion  of 
Rodes'  division  had  opened  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  with  fine 
effect.  The  enemy  w-ere  rapidly  preparing  to  attack  me  while 
fresh  masses  were  moving  into  position  on  my  front.  It  was  too 
late  to  avoid  an  engagement  without  abandoning  the  position 
taken  up.  J  determined  to  push  the  attack  vigorously.*' 

General  Early  was  on  the  road  from  Heidlesburg  to  Gettys- 
burg when  ordered  to  the  latter  place.  In  his  report  he  says : 

"Having  ascertained  that  the  road  from  my  camp  to  Hunters- 
town  was  a  very  rough  and  circuitous  one,  I  determined  next 
morning  (July  ist)  to  march  to  Heidlesburg,  and  thence  on 
the  Gettysburg  road  to  the  Mummasburg  road.  After  passing 
Heidlesburg  a  short  distance,  I  received  a  note  from  yourself 
(Major  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G. ),  written  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Ewell,  informing  me  that  General  A.  P.  Hill  was  moving 
towards  Gettysburg  against  the  enemy,  and  that  Rodes'  division 
had  turned  off  at  Middletown  and  was  moving  towards  the 
same  place,  and  directing  me  to  move  directly  for  Gettysburg. 
I  therefore  continued  on  the  road  I  was  then  on,  and  on  arriving 
in  sight  of  the  town  I  discovered  that  Rodes'  division  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  to  my  right  on  both  sides  of  the  Mummas- 
burg road.'' 

On  June  3Oth,  when  General  Hill  decided  to  advance  the  next 
morning  and  find  out  what  force  was  before  him  at  Gettysburg 
and  on  the  flank  of  General  Ewell,  a  part  of  whose  corps  was 
to  pass  within  four  miles  of  that  place  the  next  day.  General 
Lee  was  not  ready  for  a  general  engagement,  for  in  the  absence 
of  his  cavalry,  he  was  not  informed  as  to  the  disposition  of 
Meade's  Army,  and  his  own  troops  were  not  up ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  at  that  or  any  subsequent  time  he  disapproved  of 
General  Hill's  proposed  advance  on  Gettysburg.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  General  Hill's  intention, 
he  instructed  General  Ewell,  who  was  then  at  Heidlesburg,  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Gettysburg,  "to  proceed  io  Cashtoivn  or  Get- 
tysburg as  circumstances  might  dictate." 
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General  Ewell  left  Heidlesburg  with  these  instructions  on  the 
morning  of  July  ist,  and  before  reaching  Middletown  (four 
miles  distant  from  Heidlesburg)  he  received  notice  from  Gen- 
eral Hill  that  he  was  advancing  upon  Gettysburg,  changed  the 
direction  of  Rodes'  column  towards  Gettysburg,  sent  word  to 
Early  to  advance  to  that  place,  and  notified  General  Lee  that  he 
was  going  to  the  support  of  General  Hill. 

That  General  Lee  expected  Ewell  and  Hill  to  ascertain  what 
force  the  enemy  had  at  Gettysburg  is  clearly  indicated  by  his 
reply  as  quoted  by  General  Ewell,  "that  in  case  we  found  the 
enemy's  force  very  large,  he  did  not  want  a  general  engagement 
brought  on  until  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up." 

General  Ewell  says  that  by  the  time  this  message  reached  him, 
the  enemy  were  rapidly  advancing  to  attack  him,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  avoid  an  engagement  without  abandoning  his  position. 
He  therefore  determined  to  attack  vigorously. 

By  referring  to  the  accompanying  map  it  will  be  seen  that 
General  Ewell  acted  wisely,  for  with  General  Heth's  division 
repulsed,  and  Early  advancing  from  Heidlesburg,  if  Rodes' 
division,  which  was  between  them  on  the  road  from  Mummas- 
burg,  had  been  withdrawn  or  driven  back,  Early's  division  would 
have  been  in  jeopardy. 

General  Lee  must  have  been  on  the  field  at  this  time,  for  Gen- 
eral Heth  says  General  Rodes  was  heavily  engaged  when  he  first 
asked  General  Lee's  prmission  to  renew  his  attack,  and  got  this 
reply:  "No;  I  am  not  prepared  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment to-day.  Longstreet'  is  not  up,"  and  it  was  shortly  after 
this  that,  as  General  Heth  says,  General  Lee  gave  him  permission 
to  attack. 

Captain  Stockton  Heth  says  that  it  was  about  12.  or  r  o'clock 
that  General  Heth's  division  became  engaged  with  General  Rey- 
nolds' corps,  and  that  it  was  about  one  and  a  half  hours  later 
that  he  went  for  an  ambulance  to  carry  his  brother  off  the  field, 
and  General  Lee  spoke  to  him,  General  Ewell  and  General  Hill 
being  with  him.  Captain  Heth  also  says  that  as  he  passed,  re- 
turning. General  Fender's  division  rushed  forward  with  a  rebel 
yell,  and  this  would  seem  to  fix  the  time  of  Fender's  charge  at 
12:30  P.  M.,  which  is  consistent  with  other  evidence.  Yet  Col- 
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onel  Mosby  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  General  Heth's  account 
is  pure  fiction ;  that  General  Lee  was  not  on  the  field,  and  knew 
nothing  of  Hill's  advance  on  Gettysburg. 

As  it  was,  the  reconnaisance  in  force  inaugurated  by  General 
Hill  and  supported  by  General  Ewell  not  only  removed  all  doubts 
as  to  the  enemy's  force  at  Gettysburg,  but  inflicted  on  them 
severe  loss  by  the  capture  of  6,000  prisoners  with  five  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  the  killing  of  the  commander  of  Meade's  First 
Army  Corps,  which,  as  General  Hill  says,  was  almost  anni- 
hilated. 

General  I.ee  was  already  concentrating  his  forces  at  Cash- 
town,  and,  encouraged  by  this  success,  decided  to  deliver  a  crush- 
ing blow  while  his  army  was  elated  by  victory  and  the  enemy 
were  weakened  by  losses,  discouraged  by  defeat  and  depressed  by 
the  death  of  General  Reynolds.  Their  reinforcements  hurried 
to  their  support  were  arriving  on  the  field,  weakened  in  num- 
bers and  wearied  by  forced  marching,  and  had  our  attack  been 
made  promptly  on  the  morning  of  July  2d,  instead- of  being 
delayed  until  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  destruction  of  the 
Federal  Army  then  on  the  field  would  have  been  inevitable ; 
for  at  that  time  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pickett's  division  and  one  brigade  of  Hood's  division  of 
Longstreet's  corps)  was  concentrated  before  Gettysburg,  elated 
by  the  success  of  the  previous  day's  fighting.  The  delay  of  our 
attack  until  4  o'clock  P.  M.  gave  the  enemy  twelve  hours  for 
concentration,  and  lost  all  of  -our  advantage  of  numbers  on  the 
field  in  the  morning.  General  Longstreet  fought  Federal  troops 
in  the  evening,  when  he  attacked,  who  were  twenty-two  miles 
from  the  field  in  the  morning. 

The  question  raised  by  Colonel  Mosby  as  to  whether  I  was 
present  at  Gettysburg,  and  therefore  qualified  or  not  to  discuss 
these  matters,  is  apart  from  the  case.  \Ye  know  more  now  about 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  than  the  commanders  on  the  field,  and 
we  will  know  more  about  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  in  the  future 
•than  the  commanders  on  that  field.  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  sift- 
ing and  discussion  of  the  evidence  on  the  movements  of  the 
forces  on  that  historic  field,  it  will  never  appear  that  the  absence 
of  Stuart's  great  cavalry  force  of  five  brigades,  under  its  famous 
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leader,  did  not  contribute  to  the  failure  at  Gettysburg.  What 
General  Lee  said  in  1868  forbids  such  a  conclusion. 

Never  in  his  career  did  General  Lee  exhibit  his  greatness  of 
soul  in  a  stronger  light  than  when,  in  agony  at  the  miscarriage 
of  his  just  hopes  and  plans,  seconded  as  they  were  by  the  rank 
and  file  in  heroic  effort  and  sacrifice,  he  assumed  the  blame  for 
the  failure  of  others. 

At  this  date  to  have  this  pure  gentleman  charged  with  neglect 
of  his  duty  and  carelessness  in  not  even  reading  his  own  reports, 
makes  the  "gorge  rise,"  and  it  is  imperative  that  notice  should 
be  taken  of  so  monstrous  an  accusation  by  some  one,  whether 
he  was  on  the  field  or  not. 


BATTLE   FLAG  OF  THE  THIRD   GEORGIA. 


When  the  Third  Georgia  Regiment  became  part  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  application  was  made  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities for  a  Confederate  flag.  The  handsome  regimental 
flag,  Mrs.  Wright's  gift,  was  kept  until  May,  1863.  In  order 
to  preserve  this  much  worn  treasure  from  total,  destruction,  the 
officer  then  in  command  of  the  regiment  sent  it  to  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  for  safekeeping.  Unfortunately,  in  the  uncertainties 
of  the  time,  the  flag  was  lost. 

The  regiment's  battle-flag  went  through  the  years  of  fearful 
strife  with  never  a  touch  of  the  enemy's  hand.  When  the  sur- 
render came  at  Appomattox  the  standard-bearer,  Mr.  Garland 
Snead,  brother  to  the  Colonel  then  in  command  of  the  Third 
Georgia,  folded  this  tattered,  stained  and  honored  piece  of  bunt- 
ing beneath  his  tattered,  stained  and  honored  coat  of  gray,  and 
thus  saved  it  from  capture. 

This  flag  first  went  to  the  front  in  the  battles  around  Rich- 
mond. It  was  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  when  General  Lee  began 
his  attack  upon  McClellan.  There  followed  the  week  of  bril- 
liant victory,  which,  so  far  as  the  Third  Georgia  is  concerned, 
seemed  to  culminate  at 
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MALVERX    HILL. 

On  the  i Qth  of  June  General  Blanchard  had  been  relieved 
from  duty  and  Colonel  Wright  promoted  to  his  office.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Reid  having  resigned  from  the  Third  Georgia, 
Major  John  R.  Sturgis  was  left  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

The  afternoon  of  July  ist  General  Wright  received  orders  to 
bring  his  command  together  and  charge  the  enemy  in  front, 
relying  upon  General  Mahone  for  support.  This  movement  of 
Wright's  brigade  drew  the  fire  of  the  Federal  infantry  and  artil- 
lery on  the  small  column  of  men.  The  historian's  description  of 
the  battle  is  a  wonderful  pen-picture: 

"A  short  time  before  the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  General 
Butler,  commanding  the  Federal  forces  at  New  Orleans,  had 
issued  that  offensive  order  respecting  the  women  of  Xew  Orleans 
that  made  his  name  infamous. 

"The  First  Regiment  of  Louisiana  Volunteers  was  a  part  of 
General  Wright's  brigade,  and  its  battle-cry  was  'Remember 
Beast  Butler  and  our  women.'  " 

The  call  rang  out  clear  and  distinct  as  Wright's  small  brigade, 
the  leader  in  front,  sprang  forward,  eager  to  grapple  with  the 
enemy.  It  was  literally  rushing  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and  men 
fell  at  every  step.  The  enemy's  long  and  heavy  lines  of  infantry 
and  many  well-trained  pieces  of  artillery  swept  down  our  ranks 
in  a  harvest  of  death.  As  our  lines  were  thinned,  we  came 
together,  and,  showing  an  unbroken  front,  rushed  on  and  up 
an  open  field  towards  our  enemy.  Regiment  against  regiment 
strove  to  reach  the  hilltop.  Man  against  man  madly  rushed  for- 
ward, each  eager  to  the  foremost. 

So  charging,  we  went  over  an  elevation  and  reached  a  ravine 
some  300  yards  from  the  enemy's  line.  Here  a  halt  was  called, 
for  a  column  of  the  enemy  was  seen  approaching  our  brigade  on 
the  flank. 

The  Third  Georgia  was  upon  this  flank;  Major  Sturgis 
changed  front  and  met  the  attack. 

The  fight  was  hot  and  furious.  Both  determined  and  desperate 
sides  wrested  mightily  for  victory.  Finally,  we  drove  the  Fed- 
erals back,  and  thev  broke  in  confusion  to  their  rear. 
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At  this  juncture  an  advance  by  a  portion  of  D.  H.  Hill's  troops 
diverted  a  part  of  the  enemy's  fire  from  our  brigade.  Seizing 
the  opportunity,  General  Wright  ordered  another  advance. 

"Remember  Beast  Butler  and  our  women !"  rang  out  along  the 
line  as  the  brigade  sprang  forward  with  shouts  that  sounded  far 
across  the  field.  So  impetuous  and  rapid  was  the  advance  that 
we  came  suddenly  upon  a  Federal  line,  supported  by  batteries. 
The  Federal  infantry  retreated  in  wild  disorder,  and  the  artillery 
made  for  the  rear  of  a  barn  and  stables. 

\Yhen  the  Federal  batteries  came  again  into  position  we  made 
our  last  and  most  desperate  charge,  coming  within  100  yards  of 
the  Federal  lines. 

The  battle  now  raged  furiously  all  along  the  lines.  Officers 
and  men  fell  so  fast  in  the  Third  Georgia  it  looked  as  if  we 
would  all  be  left  in  the  field.  Major  Sturgis,  in  ^command,  was 
instantly  killed.  Captain  Nesbit,  next  in  rank,  was  wounded, 
and  Captain  Hamilton  killed.  At  the  time  of  most  desperate 
fighting  night  came  on  and  darkness  added  to  the  horrors  of 
battle.  It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

Flashes  from  lines  of  battle  were  like  the  play  of  summer 
lightning.  High,  curving  flames  of  fire,  as  shrieking  shells  flew 
through  the  air,  were  like  a  pyrotechnic  display  of  the  furies. 
Every  musket  seemed  lighted  on  a  mission  of  death. 

The  roar  of  musketry,  thunder  of  artillery,  bursting  of  shells, 
whirring  of  grape  and  canister,  shouts  of  command,  huzzahs  of 
the  exultant,  curses  of  the  repulsed,  cries  of  the  wounded,  groans 
of  the  dying,  all  combined  in  a  scene  of  passion,  fury  and  death 
that  would  make  mercy  hide  her  face  and  devils  dance  with 
delight. 

The  battle  continued  furiously  until  10  o'clock.  Wright's 
brigade,  after  the  first  order  to  charge,  had  not  been  forced  to 
retire  one  step,  and  when  the  battle  closed  the  men  spread  down 
their  blankets  and  bivouacked  under  the  muzzle  of  the  enemy's 
guns. 

SHARPSBURG. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  made  of  such  stuff  as  the 
Thir/l  Georgia,  and  went  through  the  campaigns  of  Manassas 
and  Maryland  fighting  and  marching  on  three  quarters  of  a 
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pound  of  meat  and  one  pound  of  bread  a  day  for  each  soldier — 
marching  and  fighting  in  ragged  clothes  and  shoes  outworn — 
fighting  and  marching  with  dauntless  courage  and  marvellous 
heroism. 

It  was  at  Sharpsburg,  the  i/th  of  September,  that  General 
Lee,  with  40,000  men  like  this,  met  General  McClellan,  with 
37,000  well-armed,  well-shod,  well-fed,  well-clad  soldiers.  "Every 
man  in  both  armies  who  had  been  marching  and  fighting  since 
the  first  of  April  knew  that  this  was  to  be  a  battle  of  giants," 
writes  the  historian  of  the  regiment.  The  Federal  General  Hook- 
er afterward  wrote :  "It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  witness  a 
more  bloody,  dismal  battlefield." 

What  the  Confederates  suffered  is  shown  in  one  scene  General 
Hooker  describes :  "The  Confederates  were  discovered  by  their 
gleaming  bayonets,  standing  thick  in  a  field  of  growing  corn. 
The  Federal  artillery  opened  fire,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  the  story  every  stalk  of  corn  was  cut  to  the  ground. 
Every  Confederate  lay  prone  upon  the  earth." 

WRIGHT'S  BRIGADE. 

Wright's  brigade  broke  camp  some  five  miles  from  Harpers 
Ferry  about  dark  on  the  i6th,  and  marched  all  night,  over  heavy, 
wet  roads,  covering  fourteen  miles.  In  the  early  dawn  the  men 
reached  the  Potomac,  and  without  a  halt  marched  down  the  steep 
riverside  and  through  the  cold  water,  waist  and  knee-deep.  These 
brave  soldiers  were  very  tired,  and  many  had  fallen  by  the  way. 
Their  number  had  also  been  reduced  by  hard  service  since  April, 
so  that  when  the  brigade  came  within  sight  and  sound  of  flaming 
shell  and  booming  cannon,  only  from  100  to  150  of  the  Third 
Georgia  were  along.  Nearing  Sharpsburg  the  brigade  met  other 
troops  that  had  marched  all  night  to  come  to  the  aid  of  "Uncle 
Robert." 

A  little  after  sunrise  Wright's  men  flung  down  their  knap- 
sacks, formed  in  line  and  very  soon  came  upon  the  field  of  battle 
at  a  double-quick!  Answering  the  welcoming  shouts  of  men 
already  on  the  field,  they  rushed  on  in  a  desperate  charge,  a 
"death-like"  struggle  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  brigade  lost  heavily. 
General  Wright  was  wounded ;  Colonel  Jones  took  his  place,  was 
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wounded  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  Colonel  Gibson 
led  the  command  the  rest  of  that  awful  day. 

About  12  o'clock  Wright's  men  went  to  the  rear  and  had  a 
dinner  of  roasted  green  corn  and  hardtack.  They  were  called 
again  to  arms  at  4,  and  fought  until  dusk.  The  battle  closed, 
with  Lee  still  in  possession  of  the  field.  When  the  roll  was 
called  that  night  only  40  of  the  100  or  150  Third  Georgians  who 
had  gone  into  battle  were  left  to  answer. 

The  killed,  wounded  and  captured  of  both  armies  numbered 
about  22,743. 

One  shudders  at  this  cruel  sacrifice  of  life  on  both  sides,  and 
hopes  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization  the  day  may  come 
when  the  whole  world  will  shrink  from  the  resort  to  "blood  and 
iron"  in  the  settlement  of  national  troubles. 

REST  IN  CAMP  AT  JORDAN  SPRINGS. 

It  was  a  Virginian  who  told  the  story  of  an  old  lady,  standing 
in  her  doorway  as  the  soldiers  marched  past  and  tearfully  ex- 
claimed, ''God  bless  every  one  of  your  ragged,  dirty  souls!" 

With  some  such  feeling  one  learns  how  the  men  in  camp 
"washed  up  their  scanty  clothing,"  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  baths 
and  mineral  water  gained  in  health  and  strength. 

Major  Montgomery,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Manassas,  now 
rejoined  the  command.  This  officer  was  a  West  Point  graduate 
and  inclined  to  "put  on  style."  One  day  he  ordered  a  dress 
parade,  but  the  heroes  of  Sharpsburg  were  not  in  a  stylish  mood, 
and  to  a  man  resolved  to  poke  fun  at  the  Major. 

At  the  command  to  "order  arms"  the  guns  "came  rattling  to 
the  ground  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other." 

"We  will  try  that  again,  and  all  together,"  said  the  deep-voiced 
Major. 

The  second  time  was  worse  than  the  first,  and  each  gun 
sounded  like  a  "fire  by  files." 

The  disgusted  officer  put  up  his  sword  and  turned  on  his  heel 
with  the  emphatic,  "You  all  go  to  hell." 

At  a  later  day  the  regiment  passed  in  review  before  Generals 
Lee,  Longstreet  and  Pryor.  "Do  some  of  your  old-time  drilling," 
urged  the  Major. 
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This  time  the  regiment  responded,  and  their  showing  was  so 
splendid  as  to  bring  from  the  reviewing  officers  an  additional 
salute.  Said  the  Major,  on  dismissing  the  soldiers : 

"I  am  proud  to  command  such  men,  and  I  love  every  damned 
one  of  you." 

One  fancies  the  Virginia  woman's  "God  bless  you"  to  the  Vir- 
ginians and  the  Major's  sentiment,  for  the  Georgians  were  not 
so  far  apart  as  the  language  would  imply. 

December  found  the  Third  Georgia  fighting  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  with  this  victory  closed  the  "year  of  battles." 

In  the  spring  of  1863  came  Chancellorsville.  In  July  the  regi- 
ment was  righting  desperately  at  Gettysburg. 

July,  1864,  found  them  bravely  fighting  at  Petersburg. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

All  the  wrorld  knows  that  July,  1865,  found  the  Third  Georgia 
and  all  Confederates  scattered  to  their  homes,  working  out  the 
South's  salvation  through  the  dark  ages  of  reconstruction  to 
Confederate  veterans. 

If  Georgia  marches  forward  now  at  a  double  quick,  it  is 
because  of  the  tireless  energy  with  which  her  Confederate  vete- 
rans have  built  up  a  new  Georgia  on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

SOLDIER'S  HOME. 

How  fitting,  then,  that  a  State  upbuilded  by  those  who  fought 
for  her  forty  years  ago  should  provide  a  home  for  such  of  her 
veterans  as  may  need  honorable  consideration.  How  fitting  that 
the  State's  aid  should  be  supplemented  by  the  furnishing  of  regi- 
mental rooms.  The  Third  Georgia  room  is  in  charge  of  Captain 
S.  Dalton  Mitchell,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  "the  regiment  had 
no  better  soldier."  It  is  hoped  that  every  regiment  in  Georgia 
has  a  guardian  of  its  Soldiers'  Home  interests.  How  fitting, 
too,  that  mothers,  daughters  and  sons  of  veterans  throughout  the 
.State  should  unite  to  make  up  a  rich  soldiers'  home  memorial 
train  on  Memorial  Day. 

"Our  faces  are  toward  the  setting  sun,"  remarks  a  veteran 
contribute;. 
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See  to  it,  you  who  stand  in  the  rosy  light  of  young  womanhood, 
young  manhood,  that  veterans  are  gladdened  by  your  active 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  them. 

Gather  up  also  scraps  of  history,  ye  daughters  and  sons  of 
veterans,  and  tell  it  in  song  and  story,  for 

"Tell  it  as  you  may — 

It  never  can  be  told — 
The  story  of  the  glory 

Of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray." 

ALICE  BAXTER. 


MEETING    OF    THE    CONFEDERATE    VETERANS 
AT    MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 


Address  of  Col.  BENNETT  H.  YOUNG— Achievements  of  the 
Confederate  Cavalry. 


The  opening  address  at  the  reunion  of  Confederate  Veterans 
at  Memphis  was  made  by  Colonel  Bennett  H.  Young,  himself 
a  gallant  follower  of  the  peerless  John  H.  Morgan.  In  making 
comparison  of  the  achievements  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Armies  of 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  Forrest  and  Morgan  are  prominently 
mentioned,  and  \Yheeler  only  incidentally.  Private  W.  C.  Dod- 
son,  of  this  city,  ever  on  the  alert  where  his  old  command  is  con- 
cerned, writes  the  following  well-timed  rejoinder  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Lost  Cause,  and  which  we  are  permitted  to  print  in 
advance.  It  contains  some  matters  of  history  .not  generally 
known,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  ex-Confederates, 
and  "Wheeler's  Cavalry  especially. 

His  rejoinder  is  as  follows: 

I  have  just  read  the  splendid  address  of  Colonel  Bennett  H. 
Young,  at  the  opening  of  the  reunion  at  Memphis.  In  making 
comparison  of  the  achievements  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  with 
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that  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  he  has  done  something 
I  have  for  years  wished  to  see  done,  and  no  one  could  have 
done  it  better,  as  his  address  is  admirable  in  temper,  conservative 
in  tone,  and  eminently  patriotic  in  sentiment.  As  he  truly  states, 
the  valor  displayed  by  Southern  arms  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  World,  and  the  record  is  the  heritage  of  all  Confederates 
alike,  no  matter  to  what  army  they  belonged,  and  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  was  done  by  the  soldiers  of  the  West -he  detracts 
nothing  from  those  of  the  East,  but  simply  adds  to  the  glorious 
legacy  bequeathed  by  the  men  of  1861  to  1865  to  their  children 
and  children's  children  for  all  time. 

I  am  not  one  who  insists  that  every  man  who  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army  was  of  necessity  a  hero,  but  the  men  who 
followed  the  failing  fortunes  of  our  army  from  Kentucky  to  the 
Carolinas — passing  and  repassing,  as  many  of  them  did,  almost 
literally  by  the  doors  of  their  homes — who,  with  never  a  leader 
who  commanded  their  entire  confidence,  yet  \vho  fought  almost 
to  annihilation  and  remained  faithful  to  the  end — I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  they  had  in  them  the  stuff  of  which  heroes 
are  made. 

FORREST,    MORGAN   AND   WHEELER. 

I  wish,  too,  to  say  that  I  endorse  all  that  Comrade  Young  says 
of  Forrest,  Morgan  and  Wheeler,  though  I  might  change  the 
order  in  which  he  mentions  them,  in  my  estimate  of  the  value 
they  were  to  the  Confederacy.  I  might  even  go  farther  and 
make  comparison  of  the  different  conditions  under  which  our 
cavalry  leaders  of  the  Western  Army  earned  their  well-deserved 
reputations,  and  emphasize  the  advantage  possessed  by  an  officer 
with  an  independent  command,  free  to  advance  or  retreat  at  will 
and  to  select  his  own  time  and  place  for  fighting,  over  another 
attached  to  and  forming  a  part  of  a  large  army,  and  that  army 
almost  continually  in  retreat;  forced  often  to  fight  when  defeat 
was  inevitable;  forced  to  protect  front  and  flanks  of  his  army 
with  picket  lines  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  extent; 
with  no  base  of  supplies,  and  no  time  or  place  to  rest  or  recruit 
either  men  or  horses.  But  I  will  suggest  this  comparison  in 
the  same  conservative  spirit  which  Colonel  Young  displays  in 
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discussing  the  armies  of  Tennessee  and  Northern  Virginia,  and 
without  any  desire  to  detract  from  the  fame  of  Forrest  and 
Morgan,  for  whom  I  have  the  most  profound  admiration. 

AN    UNFORTUNATE   OMISSION. 

This  address  must  have  given  great  pleasure  to  the  survivors 
of  the  Western  Army,  and  to  the  cavalry  especially,  though  to 
the  men  who  rode  with  Wheeler  the  pleasure  was  not  unmixed 
with  disappointment  that  their  services  to  the  common  cause 
were  not  considered  worthy  of  special  mention.  Surely  this 
omission  could  not  have  been  for  lack  of  material,  for  is  there 
not  official -record  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  covered 
Bragg's  retreat  out  of  Kentucky,  in  which  they  were  engaged 
twenty-six  times  before  the  pursuit  was  abandoned  at  Rock 
Castle ;  their  grand  raids  around  Rosecran's  army,  during  the 
Battle  of  Murfreesboro,  which  so  crippled  the  Federal  com- 
mander's resources  that  he  was  not  in  condition  to  resume  his 
advance  for  four  months ;  their  participation  in  the  Battle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  which  they  killed,  wounded  and  captured  as 
many  men  as  they  had  engaged;  their  destruction  of  Rosecrans' 
wagon-trains  in  Sequatchee  Valley  after  this  battle;  their  pro- 
tection of  the  rear  flanks  of  Johnston's  Army  in  the  retreat  from 
Dalton  to  Atlanta ;  their  fighting  in  the  trenches  during  the  siege 
of  Atlanta,  holding  their  part  of  the  line  as  steadily  as  veteran 
infantry,  and  of  their  destruction  of  the  grand  raids  sent  out  by 
Sherman  in  a  last  effort  to  use  his  cavalry  to  destroy  Hood's 
communication  ?  This  consisted  of  9,600  of  the  flower  of  the 
Federal  horse,  whose  object  was,  after  destroying  the  West 
Point  and  Macon  Railroads,  to  liberate  the  35,000  prisoners 
confined  in  Andersonville.  Wheeler,  with  3,800  men,  com- 
pletely defeated  and  dispersed  this  grand  aggregation — Apple- 
ton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1864-1865  putting  the  Federal  loss 
at  1,500  killed  and  wounded,  2,500  prisoners,  and  twelve  pieces 
of  artillery.  Probably  no  cavalry  achievement  of  the  war  sur- 
passed, if  any  equalled",  this  in  importance  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults, for  had  Hood's  communications  been  destroyed  and  the 
Federal  prisoners  released,  the  campaign,  if  not  the  war,  would 
have  ended  at  Atlanta. 
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I  could  mention  many  other  notable  exploits  of  the  "War  Child 
of  the  Confederacy"  and  his  men,  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  record  for 
valor  achieved  by  Southern  horsemen. 

A    BEAUTIFUL    TRIBUTE. 

But  the  most  beautiful  tribute  I  have  seen  paid  to  our  cavalry 
is  contained  in  an  article  by  Colonel  Young,  in  "Campfires  of  the 
Confederacy,"  in  which  he  again  gives  instances  of  the  prowess 
of  Stuart,  Forrest  and  Morgan,  but  makes  no  mention  of  Wheel- 
er or  his  men.  The  article  concludes  with  the  following  eloquent 
peroration : 

"There  came  a  time  even  when  hope  failed ;  when  armies  were 
shattered  and  scattered;  when  Lee  had  surrendered  and  John- 
ston had  capitulated ;  when  the  illustrious  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  paroled,  and  its  bronzed  veterans  turned  their  tear- 
stained  faces  toward  their  desolate  homes  and  took  up  anew  the 
burdens  of  life ;  when  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  where  the  rate 
of  mortality  reached  the  highest  point,  and  whose  unconquerable 
courage  never  failed  in  defeat;  when  all  the  mighty  legions  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  for  four  years  had  withstood  the  mighti- 
est of  conflicts,  had  stacked  their  arms  and  accepted  war's  stern 
decree ;  when  the  President  of  our  nation  went  forth  from  its  seat 
of  government,  and,  in  sadness  and  gloom  yet  undismayed, 
sought  refuge  south  of  Virginia,  there  were  still  some  who  clung 
to  his  fortunes  and  defended  his  person  in  that  period  of  com- 
pletest  gloom  and  anguish.  Even  here  a  pitying  Providence 
provided  the  retreating  chieftain  with  protectors  whose  hearts 
still  bled  for  the  first  and  only  Confederate  President,  and  with 
him  went  some  who,  even  in  his  reverses  and  humiliation,  were 
ready  to  offer  their  lives  to  guard  him  and  his  Cabinet  from  the 
pursuing  foe. 

"When  the  darkness  of  death  was  hovering  around  and  over 
the  Southern  cause,  when  the  last  council  of  war  had  been  called, 
when  all  was  lost,  there  were  those,  even  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 
who  made  declaration  of  their  constancy  and  devotion  to  that 
cause  to  which  they  already  had  sacrificed  their  fortunes  and 
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now  anew  tendered  their  lives,  and  the  history  of  that  moment 
glorifies  the  manly  courage  and  gives  those  who  participated  in 
it  a  place  on  the  brightest  page  which  perpetuated  human  heroism. 

WHEN  THE  LAST  SUN   SHONE. 

"When  the  last  sun  which  should  ever  shine  on  the  Confed- 
erate States  as  an  organized  nation  was  lengthening  its  rays,  and 
finding  repose  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  its  westward  course, 
and  was  sending  forth  a  fading  but  sympathetic  light  to  illumine 
the  sad  and  dreary  scene  of  a  nation's  dissolution;  when  its  de- 
parting shadows  made  glorious  and  immortal  the  faces  of  the 
heroes  who,  in  silent  solemnity  and  reverential  awe,  looked  upon 
the  death  throes  of  the  Confederacy,  it  appeared  to  those  who 
stood  amid  the  terribleness  of  that  moment  to  become  fixed  for 
an  instant,  as  if  to  paint  in  fairest,  brighest,  and  eternal  colors 
the  lineaments  of  those  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  cavalrymen, 
who  in  that  supreme  moment  remained  with  its  defenceless 
President. 

"Fate  denied  us  victory,  but  it  crowned  us  with  a  glorious 
immortality,  and  these  are  some  of  the  leaflets  which  the  cavalry 
of  the  Confederate  States  offer  as  their  contribution  to  the 
superb  record  of  patriotism,  valor,  chivalry,  courage  and  devo- 
tion which  make  up  the  illustrious  volume  of  Confederate  his- 
tory." 

As  the  author  does  not  mention  it,  I  would,  in  conclusion,  ask 
what  men  were  these  who  were  as  ready  to  serve  the  President 
of  th«  dying  Confederacy  in  his  darkest  hour  as  when  he  had 
benefits  and  emoluments  to  bestow?  Of  what  command  wxre 
they,  who  were  thus  faithful  even  unto  the  end,  and  who  were 
the  last  Confederate  troops  Mr.  Davis  was  to  see  before  he 
entered  into  captivity?  Colonel  Young  may  or  may  not  have 
known  it  in  penning  his  beautiful  panegyric,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  they  belonged  to  the  very  command  which  he 
ignores  while  extolling  others — viz.,  the  little-appreciated,  hard- 
riding  and  hard-lighting,  ragged  and  reckless  \Yheelers  Cavalry. 
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VIRGINIA  MOURNING  HER  DEAD. 


Address  at   Lexington,  Va.,  by    Major  HOLMES   CONRAD,   on  the 

Occasion  of  the  Unveiling  of  the  Statue  by 

Sir  MOSES  EZEKIEL. 


[Major  Conrad -was  of  the  Staff  of  Major-General  L.  Rosser, 
C.  S.  A.,  whose  brilliant  war  record  and  whose  success  as  a 
lawyer  has  been  no  less  distinguished.  The  compliment  paid  to 
his  argument  in  the  West  Virginia  debt  case,  by  Justice  Lurton, 
may  be  cited.  He  said  that  "In  his  long  experience  upon  the 
bench  he  had  never  heard  a  case  more  ably  presented."  This 
shows  that  his  intellectual  force  has  suffered  no  abatement. "  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Major  Robert  Wr. 
Hunter,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  copy  of  it. — Editor.] 

When  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  this  occasion  reached  me 
my  impulse  was  to  intrench  myself  behind  a  resolution  long  ago 
formed,  and  hitherto  adhered  to,  and  decline  it,  as  I  had,  invari- 
ably, declined  all  similar  invitations,  but  the  subject  was  too 
pleasing  to  my  mind;  my  resolution  vanished;  I  accepted;  and 
am  here  for  duty.  The  poet  and  the  orator  have  each,  in  turn, 
recounted  in  glowing  words  the  thrilling  incidents  of  that  illus- 
trious event  which  the  enduring  bronze  now  to  be  unveiled,  is 
intended  to  commemorate.  For  me  there  remains  the  humbler 
task,  of  Old  Mortality,  to  deepen  some  lines  that  Time's  effacing 
finger  has  worn  well  nigh  smooth,  and  restore  to  view  some 
features  that  have  become  obscured  by  luxuriant  mould  of  rank 
and  unchecked  growth. 

It  may  conduce  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  events  to 
be  reviewed,  if  we  look  for  a  moment  to  the  objects  which  the 
movements  directed  by  the  commander  of  the  Federal  forces 
in  Virginia  were  designed  to  reach  and  the  results  which  it  was 
hoped,  thereby,  to  accomplish. 
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By  the  spring  of  1864,  General  Grant  had  abandoned  the  plan 
of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  by  overcoming  the  Confederate 
Army,  in  open  batle,  in  the  field,  and  had  resorted  to  the  less 
heroic,  but  far  more  effective,  policy  of  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  that  army,  through  starvation,  by  cutting  off  the  sources  of 
its  supplies.  The  Battles  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  and  the 
\Yilderness  had  already  closed,  when,  on  May  i/th,  1864,  he 
despatched  to  Halleck,  "Cannot  Sigel  go  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  Staunton.  The  enemy  is  evidently  drawing  supplies 
largely  from  that  source,  and,  if  Sigel  can  destroy  the  road 
there,  it  will  be  of  vast  importance  to  us."  About  the  same  time, 
by  another  order,  he  directed  the  destruction  of  the  Virginia  & 
Tennessee  Railroad,  which  brought  supplies  from  the  South- 
west. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  General  Crook  left  the  Kanawha  River 
and  moved  with  a  large  force  in  the  direction  of  the  Virginia  & 
Tennessee  Railroad,  and  on  May  6th  General  Avirill  left  Logan 
Courthouse  with  about  3,000  men  and  joined  Crook  at  Union, 
in  Monroe  County,  on  the  I5th.  Neither  force  had  been  idle 
in  the  meanwhile ;  General  Crook  had  encountered  a  Confederate 
force,  under  General  A.  G.  Jenkins,  and  had  defeated  it  at 
Cloyds  Mountain,  on  May  6th,  mortally  wounding  General  Jen- 
kins— the  command  of  whose  brigade  and  department  then  de- 
volved on  Colonel  John  McCausland,  a  distinguished  graduate 
of  this  Institute,  who  soon  after  was  made  a  Brigadier-General. 
General  Avirill  had  endeavored  to  strike  the  railroad  at  Saltville, 
at  AYytheville,  at  Dublin  and  at  Lynchburg,  but  with  results  which 
are  clearly  stated  by  General  Crook  in  his  report  of  May  2Oth, 
"heard  that  night  by  courier  from  General  Avirill  that  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  reaching  Saltville,  but  would  strike  the  railroad 
at  Wytheville,  heard  that  he  had  met  a  large  force  and  could  not 
get  to  Wytheville,  but  would  be  at  Dublin  that  night,  I  conse- 
quently sent  him  instructions  to  move  to  Lynchburg,  destroying 
the  railroad,"  &c.  But  McCausland  and  W.  E.  Jones  and  Mor- 
gan were  actively  and  effectually  guarding  the  line  of  railroad, 
and  the  object  of  this  movement  wholly  failed,  and  the  general 
result  is  told  by  General  Grant  in  these  concise  words: 
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"HEADQUARTERS,  ARMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

May  1 8,  1864. 
To  MAJ.-GEX.  HALLECK, 
Chief  of  Staff: 

By  information  just  received,  I  judge  General  Crook  is  going 
back  to  Cauley  by  the  same  route  he  went.  If  so,  all  the  surplus 
force  in  General  Sigel's  department  had  better  be  collected  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  here,  or  sent  up  the 
Shenandoah,  as  may  seem  most  advantageous. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

On  the  ist  of  May,  Major-General  Franz  Sigel  prepared  for 
his  movement  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  by  sending  all  surplus 
baggage  to  the  rear,  and  soon  after  set  out,  with  one  division  of 
infantry  under  General  Sullivan,  one  division  of  cavalry  under 
General  Stahl,  and  five  batteries  of  artillery.  The  General — as 
became  a  profound  strategist — moved  with  caution,  and  by  the 
end  of  two  weeks  had  reached  New  Market,  fifty  miles  south 
from  \Yinchester.  On  the  I5th  of  May  this  army  of  over  6,000 
men  met  the  Confederate  forces  under  General  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge,  about  two  miles  south  from  New  Market.  The  Confed- 
erate force  consisted  of  one  brigade  of  infantry  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Gabriel  C.  Wharton  and  another  brigade  of 
infantry  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  John  Echols,  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Imboden,  and 
two  or  three  batteries  and  one  section  of  a  battery  commanded 
by  Major  McCaughlin. 

A  gratifying  concurrence  of  opinion,  as  to  the  general  result 
of  this  engagement,  is  disclosed  by  the  brief  reports  of  the  oppos- 
ing commanders. 

General  Sigel  says :  "A  severe  battle  was  fought  to-day  at 
Xew  Market,  between  our  forces  and  those  of  Echols  and  Im- 
boden. under  Breckinriclge.  Our  troops  were  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers ;  I  therefore  withdrew  them  gradually  from 
the  battlefield  and  recrossed  the  Shenandoah  at  about  7  o'clock 
P.  M.  Under  the  circumstances  prevailing,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  retire  to  Cedar  Creek.  The  battle  was  fought  on  our  side  by 
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5,500  in  all,  against  8,000  or  9,000  of  the  enemy.  We  lost  about 
600  killed  and  wounded  and  50  prisoners." 

General  Breckinridge  says:  "This  morning,  two  miles  above 
New  Market,  my  command  met  the  enemy,  under  General  Sigel, 
and  defeated  him  with  heavy  loss.  The  action  has  just  closed 
at  the  Shenandoah  River.  Enemy  fled  across  North  Fork  of 
Shenandoah,  burning  the  bridge  behind  him." 

On  May  iSth,  three  days  after  the  defeat,  and  on  the  same 
day  of  Grant's  despatch  directing  that  Sigel  be  sent  up  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  we  find  General  Sigel  expressing  himself  as  fol- 
lows: "Inform  General  Crook  that  Breckinridge  has  probably 
concentrated  his  whole  force  against  me.  Echols  is  here  and 
there  are  probably  no  troops  of  the  enemy  between  Lynchburg 
and  Staunton.  On  the  latter  place  Crook  should  operate." 

But  the  only  response  which  this  admonition  appears  to  have 
evoked  are  these  unequivocal  words : 

"NEAR  SPOTSYLVANIA  C.  H. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  HALLECK, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

By  all  means,  I  would  say,  appoint  General  Hunter  or  any  one 
else  to  the  command  of  West  Virginia. 

U.  S.  GRANT." 

Major-General  Sigel  flits  dimly  through  subsequent  history 
and  then  disappears.  General  Grant,  although  disappointed, 
was  not  discouraged  by  this  double  failure.  We  saw  that  he 
ordered  the  remains  of  Creek's  army  to  rendezvous  at  Harpers 
Ferry.  He  had  decided  to  renew  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Vir- 
ginia &  Tennessee  and  the  Virginia  Central  Railroads,  and  to 
conduct  this  renewed  attempt,  he  selected  Major-General  David 
Hunter,  who  succeeded  General  Sigel  in  command  of  that  de- 
partment. 

General  Hunter  certainly  achieved  results  more  substantial 
than  any  that  had  fallen  to  his  predecessor.  He  did  reach 
S'tauntcn,  and  did  destroy  the  buildings  and  roadway  of  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad.  He  did  meet  Brigad.ier-General  W. 
E.  Jones  at  Mount  Hope,  and  defeated  his  forces  and  killed 
him.  He  did  reach  the  precincts  of  Lynchburg  and  the  line  of 
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the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Railroad,  but  there  fickle  fortune  de- 
serted him. 

On  May  2Oth,  General  Grant  wrote  to  General  Halleck: 
"The  enemy  are  evidently  greatly  relying  for  supplies  on  such 
as  are  brought  over  the  branch  road  running  through  Staunton. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  General 
Hunter  to  move  in  that  direction,  reach  Staunton  and  Gordons- 
ville  or  Charlottesville,  if  he  does  not  meet  too  much  opposition. 
If  he  can  hold  at  bay  a  force  equal  to  his  own  he  will  be  doing 
good  services." 

And  in  another  communication  to  Halleck,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed more  particularly  hereafter,  General  Grant  instructs  Gen- 
eral Hunter  as  follows:  "If  compelled  to  fall  back  you  will 
retreat  in  front  of  the  enemy  toward  the  main  crossings  of  the 
Potomac,  so  as  to  cover  Washington,  and  not  be  squeezed  out  to 
one  side  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  fall  back  into  West  Virginia 
to  save  your  army." 

But  alas !  General  Hunter  did  meet  with  "too  much  opposition" 
in  the  ominous  form  of  Jubal  A.  Early — a  very  serious  person, 
with  an  invincible  repugnance  to  all  shams  and  frauds — and  he 
failed  utterly  to  overcome  that  opposition,  and  he  was  "squeezed 
out  to  one  side"  and  did  find  it  necessary  "to  fall  back  into  West 
Virginia  to  save  his  army,"  and  his  discomfiture  was  so  complete 
and  his  failure  so  utter,  that  General  Grant  dispatched  to  Gen- 
eral Meade  as  follows :  "The  only  word  I  would  send  General 
Hunter  would  be  verbal,  and  simply  let  him  know  where  we  are, 
and  tell  him  to  save  his  army  in  the  way  he  thinks  best,  either  by 
getting  into  his  own  department  or  by  joining  us." 

Nearly  six  months  later,  while  indulging  in  melancholy  retro- 
spect, General  Hunter  writes  to  General  Grant,  on  December  6, 
1864:  "When  I  relieved  Sigel  I  found  his  command  very  much 
disorganized  and  demoralized  from  his  recent  defeat  at  Xew 
Market,  and  three  Generals  with  it — Sigel,  Stahl  and  Sullivan 
— not  worth  one  cent ;  in  fact,  very  much  in  my  way  *  *  *  . 
I  dashed  into  Lynchburg  and  should  certainly  have  taken  it  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  stupidity  and  conceit  of  that  fellow  Avirill, 
who  had  joined  me  at  Staunton." 

Amiable  person,  this  Major-General  Hunter,  and  magnanimous 
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withal.  He  admits  his  failure,  but  has  no  thought  of  attributing 
it  in  any  degree  to  himself.  He  lays  the  entire  responsibility  for 
it  on  his  four  Generals  who  served  under  him.  He,  too,  for  his 
proved  incompetency,  was  supplanted  by  Sheridan,  and  he  has 
his  apothesis  in  the  judicial  murder  of  the  widow  Surratt. 

General  Early,  after  defeating  Hunter  at  Lynchburg,  directed 
his  course  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  crossed  the  Po-' 
tomac,  and  entered  Maryland,  encountered  Lew  Wallace  at  Mo- 
nocacy  and  defeated  him  and  moved  on  Washington.  He  en- 
camped at  Silver  Spring,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  and  advanced 
his  line  to  within  gun-shot  of  the  exterior  works,  but  the  arrival 
of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  made  further  approach  im- 
possible. The  object  of  this  movement  of  General  Early's  is 
shown  in  the  letters  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  July  7,  1864, 
to  President  Davis,  in  which  he  said: 

''It  is  so  repugnant  to  Grant's  principles  and  practice  to  send 
troops  from  -him  that  I  had  hoped,  before  resorting  to  it,  he 
would  have  preferred  attacking  me." 

And  in  his  report  of  July  19,  1864,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
he  said:  "It  was  hoped  that  by  threatening  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  General  Grant  would  be  compelled  either  to  weaken 
himself  so  much  for  their  protection  as  to  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  him,  or,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  attack  us." 

But  General  Grant  was  not  lacking  in  either  courage  or  wis- 
dom. He  rightly  considered  that  if  by  cutting  off  their  supplies 
he  could  compel  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  force  from 
his  front,  or  its  attack  upon  his  selected  and  entrenched  position, 
it  would  be  far  better  .than  imperiling  his  own  command  by  the 
desperate  chances  of  an  encounter  in  the  open  field. 

So  much  then  for  the  general  history  of  that  campaign,  of 
the  drama  then  enacted  and  of  the  principal  actors  who  played 
their  parts.  We  are  concerned  here  with  some  of  the  scenes  and 
some  of  the  actors,  who  have,  for  us,  a  far  deeper  and  more 
exciting  charm.  We  would  inquire  here,  with  a  peculiar  and 
untiring  interest,  as  to  the  victory  achieved  at  New  Market. 

To  whom  is  the  credit  for  that  great  victory  due? 

The  great  statesman  and  soldier  who  commanded  the  Confed- 
erate forces  on  that  "day  lays  no  personal  claim  to  the  honorable 
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distinction.  He  says,  in  his  official  report:  "My  command  met 
the  enemy  and  defeated  him."  The  admitted  facts  as  they  are 
now  disclosed,  would  have  warranted  the  statement,  "The  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  met  the  enemy  and  defeated  him."  For 
see:  Of  the  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  was  commanded  by 
Wharton,  the  other  by  Echols,  both  graduates  of  this  Institute; 
of  the  regiments  and  battalions  comprising  those  brigades,  they 
were  commanded  by  George  B.  Smith,  George  M.  Edgar,  Wil- 
liam Patton,  Peter  J.  Otey  and  Scott  Shipp,  each  and  all  of  them 
graduates  of  this  Institute,  who  had  acquired  here  that  skill  and 
discipline  which  contributed  essentially  to  the  victorious  result. 
And  the  artillery,  commanded  by  Major  McLaughlin;  he,  while 
not  a  graduate,  had  doubtless  acquired  through  that  insatiable 
inquisitiveness  that  distinguished  him,  and  the  opportunities 
which  his  residence  in  Lexington  afforded,  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  made  his  guns  so  effective  on  that  day.  Who 
can  venture  to  doubt  that  had  these  commanders  been  absent, 
and  that  glorious  band  of  young  immortals  who  went  out  from 
these  halls  been  supplanted  by  some  other  regiment,  that  the 
result  would  have  been  other  than  it  was. 

Many  years  after  the  sun  of  that  hallowed  day  had  gone  down 
in  triumphant  splendor,  it  was  deemed  by  one,  competent  to 
judge,  and  with  adequate  knowledge  for  sound  judgment — by 
General  Long,  the  Military  Secretary  of  General.  Robert  E.  Lee — 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Cadets  on  that  day  was  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  life  of  his  great  Chief,  on  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged, and  he  has  thus  recorded  it: 

"The  Cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  formed  a  por- 
tion of  Breckinridge's  division,  and  behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantry;  General  Breckinridge  wished  to  shield  these  youths, 
but  they  insisted  upon  being  led  forward,  and  were  seen  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  where  they  maintained  themselves  with  the 
steadiness  of  veterans." 

Another  witness,  hardly  less  valuable — Major  Harry  Gilmor — 
a  participant  in  the  battle,  a  man  of  large  experience  in  war,  and 
one  not  given  to  idle  compliments,  has  said,  in  his  "Four  Years 
in  the  Saddle" : 
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"Breckinridge  has  gained,  all  things  considered,  the  most  bril- 
liant victory  of  the  war,  achieved  by  small  numbers  against  such 
fearful  odds.  Under  his  command  was  the  Corps  of  Cadets  from 
Lexington,  under  Major  Shipp,  composed  of  boys  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  These  boys  fought  like  tigers,  and 
were  the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes.  At  one  time  they  ad- 
vanced on  a  battery  stationed  on  an  eminence  covered  with  cedars 
and  supported  by  a  full  regiment  of  infantry.  They  were  going 
up  in  perfect  line,  the  colors  a  little  in  advance.  The  battery, 
of  four  pieces,  was  pouring  cannister  into  them,  and  two  color- 
bearers  were  knocked  down.  When  within  four  hundred  yards, 
the  infantry  rose  and  opened  upon  them,  Major  Shipp  halted  and 
ordered  them  to  fix  bayonets,  which  they  did  under  a  terrible 
fire.  \\hile  doing  this  Major  Shipp  was  knocked  down  by  a 
piece  of  shell,  and  lay  for  a  moment  breathless,  but  almost  imme- 
diately was  on  his  feet  and  calling  out  to  the  Cadets,  'Follow 
my  lead,  boys,'  started  for  the  artillery,  all  of  which  he  captured, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  the  infantry,  who  said  they  felt 
ashamed  that  they  had  been  whipped  by  boys." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Shipp  has  given  in  his  official  report  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  operations  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  from 
the  moment  of  their  leaving  the  barracks  until  their  return.  His 
report  is  as  follows : 

"HEADQUARTERS,  .CORPS  OF   CADETS. 

July  4,  1864. 
General: 

In  obedience  to  General  Orders  No.  ,  Headquarters,  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  June  27,  1864,  1  have  the  honour  to 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  under  my 
command,  in  the  field,  from  May  nth  to  June  25th,  inclusive: 

In  obedience  to  orders  from  Major-General  Breckinridge,  com- 
municated through  you  at  7  P.  M.  on  the  morning  of  May  nth, 
the  Corps  of  Cadets,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  four  companies 
of  infantry  and  a  section  of  three-inch  rifled  guns,  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  Staunton.  The  march  to  Staunton  was  accom- 
plished in  two  days.  I  preceded  the  column  on  the  second  day 
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some  hours  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  General  Breckinridge, 
and  was  ordered  by  him  to  put  the  Cadets  in  camp  one  mile  south 
of  Staunton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth,  I  received  orders  to  march  at 
daylight  on  the  road  to  Harrisonburg,  taking  position  in  the 
column,  in  the  rear  of  Echols'  brigade.  We  marched  eighteen 
miles  and  encamped,  moved  at  daylight  on  the  nth,  marched  six- 
teen miles  and  encamped. 

At  i  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  I4th,  received  orders  to  pre- 
pare to  march  immediately,  without  beat  of  drums  and  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible.  We  moved  from  camp  at  i  130  o'clock,  taking 
position  in  the  general  column  in  rear  of  Echols'  brigade,  being 
followed  by  the  column  of  artillery  under  the  command  of  Major 
McLaughlin.  Having  accomplished  a  distance  of  six  miles  and 
approached  the  position  of  the  enemy,  as  indicated  by  occasional 
skirmishing  with  his  pickets  in  front,  a  halt  was  called  and  we 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  road  two  or  three  hours  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  The  General  having  determined  to 
receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  made  his  dispositions  for  battle, 
posting  the  corps  in  reserve.  He  informed  me  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  put  the  Cadets  in  if  he  could  avoid  it,  but  that  should 
occasion  require  it  he  would  use  them  very  freely.  He  was  also 
pleased  to  express  his  confidence  in  them,  and  I  am  happy  to 
believe  that  his  expectations  were  not  disappointed,  for  when 
the  tug  of  battle  came  they  bore  themselves  gallantly  and  well. 

The  enemy  not  making  the  attack,  as  was  anticipated,  and  not 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  was  desired,  the  line  was  deployed  into 
column  and  the  advance  resumed.  Here  I  was  informed  by  one 
of  General  Breckinridge's  aids,  that  my  battalion,  together  with 
the  battalion  of  Colonel  C.  M.  Edgar,  would  constitute  the  reserve, 
and  was  instructed  to  keep  the  section  of  artillery  with  the  col- 
umn, and  to  take  position,  after  the  deployments  should  have 
been  made  250  or  300  yards  in  rear  of  the  front  line  of  battle, 
and  to  maintain  that  distance.  Having  begun  a  flank  movement 
to  the  left,  about  two  miles  south  of  New  Market,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  artillery 
should  continue  with  the  infantry  column,  I  ordered  Lieutenant 
Minge  to  join  the  general  artillery  column  on  the  main  road  and 
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to  report  to  Major  McLaughiin.  After  that  I  did  not  see  the 
section  of  artillery  until  near  the  close  of  the  engagement.  Major 
McLaughiin,  under  whose  command  they  served,  was  pleased  to 
speak  of  the  section  in  such  complimentary  terms  that  I  was 
satisfied  then  that  they  had  done  their  duty. 

Continuing  the  advance  on  the  ground  to  the  left  of  the  main 
road,  and  south  of  New  Market,  at  12:30  P.  M.,  we  came  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  Having  advanced  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  under  the  fire,  we  were  halted  and  the  column  was 
deployed,  the  march  up  to  this  time  having  been  by  flank  in. 
column.  The  ground  in  front  was  open,  with  skirts  of  woods  on 
the  left.  Here  General  Breckinridge  sent  for  me,  and  gave  me 
in  person  my  instructions.  The  General's  plans  seem  to  have 
undergone  some  modification.  Instead  of  one  line,  with  a  reserve, 
he  formed  his  infantry  in  two,  artillery  in  rear  and  .to  the  right, 
the  cavalry  deployed  and  guarding  the  right  flank,  left  flank  rest- 
ing on  a  stream.  Wharton's  brigade  of  infantry  constituted  the 
first  line,  Echol's  brigade  the  second.  The  battalion  of  Cadets 
brigaded  with  Echols,  was  the  last  battalion  but  one,  from  the 
left  of  the  second  line,  Edgar's  battalion  being  in  the  left.  The 
lines  having  been  adjusted,  the  order  to  advance  was  passed. 
Wharton's  line  advanced,  Echols  followed  at  250  paces  in  the 
rear.  As  Wharton's  line  ascended  a  knoll  it  came  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  which  opened  a  heavy  fire,  but  not 
having  gotten  the  range,  did  but  little  damage.  By  the  time  the 
second  line  reached  the  same  ground,  the  Yankee  gunners  had 
gotten  the  exact  range  and  their  fire  began  to  tell  on  our  line 
with  fearful  accuracy.  It  was  here  that  Captain  Hill  and  others 
fell.  Great  gaps  were  made  through  the  ranks,  but  the  Cadet, 
true  to  his  discipline,  would  close  in  to  the  centre  to  fill  the  inter- 
val, and  push  steadily  forward.  The  alignment  of  the  battalion 
under  this  terrible  fire,  which  strewed  the  ground  with  killed 
and  wounded  for  more  than  a  mile  on  open  ground,  would  have 
been  creditable,  even  on  a  field  day. 

The  advance  was  thus  continued,  until,  having  passed  Bush- 
ong's  house,  a  mile  or  more  beyond  New  Market,  and  still  to  the 
left  of  the  main  road,  the  enemy's  batteries,  at  250  or  300  yards, 
opened  upon  us  with  canister  and  case  shot,  and  their  long  lines 
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of  infantry  were  put  into  action  at  the  same  time.  The  fire  was 
withering.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any  living  creature  could 
escape,  and  here  we  sustained  our  heaviest  loss,  a  great  many 
being  wounded  and.  numbers  knocked  down,  stunned  and  tempo- 
rarily disabled.  I  was  here  disabled  for  a  time  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  Captain  H.  A.  \Yise,  Company  A.  He  gal- 
lantly pressed  onward.  \Ye  had  before  this  gotten  into  the  front 
line.  Our  line  took  a  position  behind  a  line  of  fence.  A  brisk 
fusillade  ensued,  a  shout,  a  rush  and  the  day  was  won.  The 
enemy  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  killed,  wounded,  artillery  and 
prisoners  in  our  hands.  Our  men  pursued  in  hot  haste,  until  it 
became  necessary  to  halt,  draw  ammunition  and  re-establish  the 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  from  their  last  position  on 
Rude's  Hill,  which  they  held  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  in  their  rear.  Our  troops 
charged  and  took  the  position  without  loss.  The  enemy  with- 
drew, crossed  the  river,  and  burned  the  bridge. 

The  engagement  closed  at  6:30  P.  M.  The  Cadets  did  their 
duty,  as  the  long  list  of  casualties  will  attest.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  gallantry  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  refrain  from  specifying  individual  cases,  for  fear  of 
making  individous  distinctions,  or  from  want  of  information  with- 
holding praise  where  it  might  have  been  justly  merited.  It  had 
rained  almost  incessantly  during  the  battle,  and  at  its  termination 
the  Cadets  were  well  nigh  exhausted.  \Yet,  hungry,  and  many 
of  them  shoeless — for  they  had  lost  their  shoes  and  socks  in  the 
deep  mud  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  march — they  bore 
their  hardships  wTith  uncomplaining  resignation  which  character- 
izes the  true  soldier. 

The  1 6th  and  i7th  were  devoted  to  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

On  the  1 7th,  I  received  an  order  from  General  Breckinridge 
to  report  to  General  Imboden,  with  the  request  on  the  part  of 
General  Breckinridge,  that  the  corps  be  relieved  from  further 
duty  and  be  ordered  back  to  the  Institute.  The  circumstances 
of  General  Imboden's  situation  were  such  as  to  render  for  a 
time  our  detention  for  a  time  necessary.  AYe  were  finally  ordered 
by  him  to  proceed  to  Staunton,  without  delay,  for  the  purpose  of 
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proceeding  by  rail  to  Richmond,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Returning,  the  corps  marched  into  Staunton 
on  the  2 ist,  took  the  cars  on  the  22d,  reached  Richmond  on  the 
23d,  were  stationed  at  Camp  Lee  until  the  28th,  were  then 
ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Rancon,  ordered  by  him  to 
encamp  on  the  intermediate  line.  On  the  28th  left  Camp  Lee, 
took  up  camp  in  Carter's  farm,  on  intermediate  line,  midway 
between  Brook  and  Meadow  Bridge  Roads,  continued  in  this 
camp  until  June  6th.  On  the  6th  received  orders  to  return  to 
Lexington,  reached  Lexington  the  Qth,  Yankees  approached  on 
the  loth,  drove  us  out  on  the  nth,  we  fell  back,  taking  the  Lynch- 
burg  Road,  marched  to  mouth  of  the  North  River,  and  went  into 
camp.  Next  day  (Sunday,  the  nth)  remained  in  camp  until 
i  P.  M.,  scouts  reported  enemy  advancing,  fell  back  two  miles 
and  took  a  position  at  a  strong  pass  in  the  mountains  to  await 
the  enemy.  No  enemy  came.  We  were  then  ordered  to  Lynch- 
burg,  went  there,  ordered  to  report  to  General  Vaughan,  ordered 
back  to  Lexington,  reached  Lexington  on  the  25th.  Corps  fur- 
loughed  on  June  27th. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  SHIPP, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Commandant. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  F.  H.  SMITH. 

Superintendent." 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  indeed  it  has  been  asked,  how  came  it 
that  these  boys,  whose  parents  had  placed  them  at  this  school  for 
instruction  and  protection,  were  taken  from  it  and  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  danger  and  made  to  perform  the  duties  of  enlisted  men 
in  the  field  ?  By  what  authority  were  they  placed  in  the  military 
service  of  the  Confederate  States?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions has  been  already  indicated  in  the  statement  of  the  objects 
of  the  Federal  commander  and  the  dispositon  of  forces  made  to 
effect  those  objects.  That  entire  region  of  country  was  then 
threatened  by  the  two  converging  armies  of  the  enemy.  In  a  few 
weeks  later  that  region  was  occupied  and  the  Institute  itself  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  following  extracts  from  the  official 
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records  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  order  of 
their  event. 

Under  date  of  May  3,  1864,  General  F.  H.  Smith,  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Institute,  wrote  to  Major-General  Breckinridge 
as  follows : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  General 
R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  addressed 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  Virginia,  also  a  copy  of  instructions 
from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  defining  my  duty  as  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Under  these  instruc- 
tions and  suggestions,  I  now  respectfully  report  to  you  for  such 
order  as  the  emergencies  of  the  approaching  campaign  may  call 
forth.  The  Corps  of  Cadets  numbers  an  aggregate  of  280,  of 
which  250  may  be  relied  on  for  active  duty,  leaving  30  as  a  neces- 
sary guard  to  the  Institute,  and  disabled,"  &c.,  &c. 

And  later  on  the  following  communication : 

'•HEADQUARTERS  VA.  MIL.  INST. 

May  u,  1864. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  BRECKINRIDGE  : 

General, — Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  by  courier  was  received 
by  me  at  9  P.  M.  I  immediately  gave  orders  to  Lieut-Col. 
Shipp,  commanding  Cadets,  to  have  his  battalion  in  readi- 
ness to  move  this  morning  at  7  o'clock.  They  are  now  form- 
ing, and  will  reach  Bell's,  sixteen  miles,  to-day,  and  be  in  Staun- 
ton  to-morrow.  I  have  issued  to  them  rations  for  two  days,  and 
will  send  them  50x3  pounds  of  bacon  and  as  much  beef  as  I  can 
find  transportation  for.  I  have  sixty  barrels  of  flour  near  Staun- 
ton.  I  send  100  bushels  of  corn  for  forage.  The  Cadets  are 
armed  with  Austrian  rifles  and  take  forty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  section  of  artillery  will  consist  of  three-inch,  iron 
rifles,  and  the  ammunition  chests  of  the  limbers  and  caissons 
will  be  filled.  I  have  ten  or  twelve  six-pounder,  brass  pieces 
here,  mounted,  and  one  twelve-pound  howitzer,  if  any  should  be 
needed.  Horses  have  been  impressed  for  the  artillery  and  trans- 
portation, but  they  are  slow  coming  in.  The  artillery  has  orders 
to  reach  the  infantry  to-night  *  *  *.  Your  dispatch  finds 
me  very  unwell,  but  I  shall  hope  to  be  with  you  to-morrow. 
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Lieut.-Col.  Shipp  has  orders  to  report  to  you  on  reaching  Staun- 

ton. 

FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

Brevet  Major-General." 

But  while  it  thus  appears  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  acting  under  explicit  orders  from  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  placing  the  Cadets  under  the  control  of  the  Confederate 
authorities,  was  the  Governor  warranted  by  anything  that  appears 
from  the  records  in  giving  such  order? 

There  appears  the  earnest  desire  of  General  Grant,  repeatedly 
expressed,  to  destroy  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  and  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroads,  that  the  sources  of  supplies  to  the  Confederate 
Army  might  thereby  be  cut  off.  There  appears  the  two  move- 
ments— the  one  under  Sigel,  the  other  under  Hunter — to  accom- 
plish this  desire  and  their  dismal  and  disastrous  failures ;  and 
there  appears  the  clear,  strong  statements  of  General  Grant  that 
he  was  taxed  in  patience  and  sorely  disappointed  at  these  re- 
peated failures,  and  that  other  measures,  more  virulent  and 
drastic  than  any  yet  employed  in  civilized  warfare,  would  now 
be  resorted  to,  to  exhaust  the  sources  of  the  Confederate  sup- 
plies. General  Grant  conceived  the  purpose  of  depopulating 
and  utterly  destroying  the  region  of  country,  in  Virginia,  from 
whence  the  food  for  the  Confederate  Army  had  been  supplied. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Halleck  to  General  Hunter 
needs  no  commentary : 

"WASHINGTON,  July  17,  1864,  12  noon. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  HUNTER, 

Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. : 

General  Grant  has  directed  General  Wright,  as  soon  as  he 
assures  himself  of  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  toward  Richmond, 
to  return  to  Washington  with  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps. 
He  also  directs  that  with  the  troops  belonging  to  your  command 
you  pursue  the  enemy  cautiously,  even  to  Gordonsville  and  Char- 
lottesville,  if  you  can.  He  further  directs  'if  compelled  to  fall 
back  you  will  retreat  in  front  of  the  enemy,  towards  the  main 
crossings  of  the  Potomac,  so  as  to  cover  Washington,  and  not 
be  squeezed  out  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  fall 
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back  into  West  Virginia  to  save  your  army.'  'If  Hunter  can- 
not get  to  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville,  to  cut  the  railroads, 
he  should  make  all  the  valleys  south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Road  a  desert  as  high  up  as  possible.  I  do  not  mean  that  houses 
should  be  burned,  but  every  particle  of  provisions  and  stock 
should  be  removed  and  the  people  notified  to  move  out.'  He 
further  says  'that  he  wants  your  troops  to  eat  out  Virginia  clear 
and  clean  as  far  as  they  can,  so  that  crows  flying  over  it  for  the 
balance  of  the  season  will  have  to  carry  their  provender  with 
them.' 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Major-General  and  Chief  of  Staff." 

On  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  Major-General  Hunter 
issued  Special  Order  Xo.  128,  from  his  headquarters,  by  which 
he  directed  "Captain  F.  G.  Martindale,  ist  New  York  Cavalry, 
to  burn  the  dwelling  house  of  Andrew  Hunter,  of  Charleston, 
with  all  the  outbuildings,  not  permitting  anything  to  be  taken 
therefrom  except  the  family";  and  by  the  same  orders  directed 
the  same  officer  to  burn  the  dwelling  house  and  outbuildings  of 
Charles  James  Faulkner,  of  Martinsburgh.  The  house  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  with  all  its  contents,  was  burned  under  this  order,  and 
General  Hunter,  in  his  report  of  August  I2th,  says:  "On  the 
I2th  I  burned  also  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  all  the 
buildings  connected  with  it" ;  and  also  he  burned  the  dwelling 
house  of  Governor  John  Letcher,  of  Lexington. 
.  Here,  then,  it  appears  that  the  wanton  and  cruel  destruction 
of  private  property  was  not  the  act  of  irresponsible  marauders, 
but  was  in  pursuance  of  explicit  orders  from  the  General  com- 
manding the  armies  of  the  United  States,  who  declared  it  to  be 
his  purpose  to  convert  the  Valleys  of  Virginia  into  "deserts"; 
to  strip  them  of  provisions  and  stock,  and  to  make  all  the  people 
living  there  "move  out."  Did  any  alternative  remain  to  placing 
the  Cadets  in  the  field,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  to  defend 
themselves?  Their  mothers  and  sisters  were  fugitives;  their 
homes  in  the  Valley  were  stripped  and  tenantless.  Pillars  of 
smoke  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  marked  the  advance  of  the 
invading  armies.  Xone  doubt  now,  not  even  her  whose  only  son 
gave  up  his  life  in  that  charge  of  the  Cadets  at  New  Market, 
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that  the  command  was  just  and  reasonable  and  necessary  by 
which  the  Cadets  were  placed  in  the  field. 

And  now,  thirty-nine  years  after  that  memorable  day,  we  meet 
here  to  dedicate  this  monument,  commemorative  of  that  glorious 
event,  which  is  to  stand  forever  as  a  convincing  witness  of  the 
valor  and  heroism  of  those  invincible  boys  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  achievement  of  that  great  victory. 

Let  us  clearly  discern  and  justly  appreciate  its  true  significance. 

It  will  stand  as  a  memorial  of  heroic  valour  and  unswerving 
devotion  to  duty  displayed  under  conditions  of  singular  interest, 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  war.  It  will  proclaim  with  an 
eloquence  passing  the  power  of  speech,  a  truth  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized in  the  experience  of  mankind — that  the  spirit  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice — of  "proud  submission,  of  dignified  obedience,"  which 
has  been  thought  to  reside  only  in  mature  manhood,  was  here 
exhibited  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  immature  youths,  who, 
on  the  march,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  storm  of  battle  had  dis- 
played an  intrepidity  of  spirit,  a  toleration  of  discipline,  and  an 
endurance  of  harship  never  surpassed  by  the  hardiest  veteran. 

It  will  stand  as  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  men,  of  those  illustrious  characters  whose  virtues  and 
graces  the  South  offers  to  history  as  her  loftiest  ideals  of  human 
excellence. 

A  Ye  unconsciously  imitate  and  grow  in  the  likeness  of  those 
objects  on  which  our  minds  habitually  dwell  in  adoration  and 
love. 

Our  characters  become  formed  on  those  principles  to  which  we 
become  early  inclined,  which  we  delight  to  practice,  and  which 
we  develop  by  constant  exercise. 

Carlyle  has  said :  "Show  me  the  man  of  honor ;  I  know  by 
that  symptom,  better  than  by  any  other,  what  kind  of  man  you 
yourself  are.  For  you  show  me  there  what  your  ideal  of  man- 
hood is,  what  kind  of  a  man  you  long  inexpressibly  to  be,  and 
would  thank  the  gods  with  your  whole  soul  for  being  if  you 
could." 

A  people  may  be  justly  judged  by  those  types  of  character 
which  command  their  approval,  their  admiration  and  their  imita- 
tion. 
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We  look  into  a  nation's  Pantheon  to  discover  the  real  objects 
of  its  worship,  \Ye,  of  the  South,  are  content  that  the  verdict 
which  history  may  render  on  the  merit  of  the  cause  in  which 
these  young  heroes  fell  may  be  founded  on  the  principles,  the 
motives  and  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  leaders.  Aye, 
more.  We  are  eager  and  anxious  that  the  justice  of  the  real 
cause  for  which  the  people  of  the  South  took  up  arms  and  fought 
to  the  death  may  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  relative 
height  and  breadth  and  depth  of  the  lives  and  the  characters  of 
the  leaders — civil  and  military — of  the  opposing  side. 

\Ye  would — that  in  some  vast  Hall  of  Fame — these  leaders 
be  exposed,  the  one  over  against  the  other  and  their  personal 
lives,  as  the  eye  of  Omniscience  reads  them,  be  laid  bare  before 
the  unerring  scrutiny  of  Time.  \Ye  would  have  them  tried,  as 
by  some  infallible  touchstone,  potent  as  Ithuriel's  spear,  that 
the  purity  of  their  motives,  the  unselfishness  of  their  efforts,  the 
temper  of  their  courage  and  the  truth  of  their  patriotism  might 
be  ascertained  and  established.  We  would  have  them  known  by 
their  fruits.  Good  men  do  not,  by  concerted,  sustained  and  per- 
sistent action  devote  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  honor 
to  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  an  evil  cause.  Men  of  clean 
hearts  and  right  spirit  and  sound  minds  do  not  confound  moral 
principles,  are  not  led  away  by  false  doctrines  and  do  not  conspire 
and  combine  to  work  iniquity.  The  righteousness  of  a  cause 
may  well  be  determined  by  the  characters  of  the  men  who  in- 
augurate, espouse  and  maintain  it.  We  are  content  that  in  such 
Hall  of  Fame  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  opposing  leaders, 
from  1 86 1  to  1865,  may  be  set  up  for  monuments,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  history  be  rendered  on  the  issue  so  presented. 

There  would  be  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

\\  e  need  not  to  invoke  divine  aid  for  enlightenment  as  to  his 
life  and  character.  \Ye  accept,  without  qualification,  the  reve- 
lations made  by  his  own  admiring  and  approving  biographers, 
who  wrote  as  they  were  informed  by  intimate  personal  relations 
and  friendship.  His  stability  of  purpose  and  fidelity  to  admitted 
obligations  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  extract  from  his  most 
important  official  utterance. 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1861,  in  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress, he  reaffirmed  his  previous  public  avowals  of  duty  and 
right  by  these  declarations  : 

"I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe 
I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. 

"That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and 
especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions,  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depends,  and  we  denounce  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest 
crimes." 

And  yet,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  next  month  after  this 
address  was  delivered,  President  Lincoln  called  forth  the  militia 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
75,000,  in  order  to  invade,  by  armed  force,  the  States  of  the 
South.  And,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  by  proclamation, 
he  declared: 

"That  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States 
and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free,  and  that 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  such  persons." 

And  over  against  Abraham  Lincoln  there  would  be  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  who,  from  his  child- 
hood to  his  grave,  was  conspicuous  for  a  purity  of  life,  a  refine- 
ment of  sentiment  and  thought,  an  elevation  of  aim  and  enlight- 
enment of  mind,  an  unswerving  inflexibility  of  purpose  and  an 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  which  his  more  fortunate  rival  did 
neither  imitate  or  understand. 

And  there  would  be  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  triumphant  Com- 
mander of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  a  graduate  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  \Yest  Point,  equipped  with  all  the  attain- 
ments which  the  instruction  there  received  could  confer  upon 
him.  Of  his  .personal  career,  both  before  and  after  his  more 
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conspicuous  official  experience,  it  would  be  distasteful — and  on 
this  occasion  unseemly — here  to  dwell.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
while  by  the  dazzling  glare  of  his  official  effulgence,  this  may  be 
somewhat  obscured,  yet  to  the  eye  of  impartial  history  it  can 
never  be  effaced !  He  is  dead.  The  volume  of  his  life  is  closed; 
we  would  not  here  reopen  it  but  for  the  vindication  of  the  truth 
of  history.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  from  him,  and  from 
him  alone,  emanated  that  cruel  order  which  the  exigences  of  the 
times  did  not  justify,  and  which  the  standards  of  civilized  war- 
fare must  forever  condemn. 

Over  against  this  imposing  figure  there  will  appear  the  im- 
perial, sublime  and  inspiring  image  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  His  life 
throughout  is  now  known  and  read  of  all  men.  The  eye  of  malice 
has  not  descried  upon  it  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing. 
Thoughtful  and  discerning  men  of  all  languages  and  peoples  on 
the  earth  have  united  in  giving  him  place  among  the  greatest 
Captains  in  history.  The  elements  of  his  personal  character  have 
received  the  recognition  and  won  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

A  learned  scholar,  and  a  wise  and  good  man,  found  it  his  duty 
to  preface  a  later  edition  of  his  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
with  these  words : 

*T  have  been  informed  that  an  American  publisher  has  printed 
the  first  edition  of  this  translation  of  Marcus  Antonius.  I  do 
not  grudge  him  his  profit  if  he  has  made  any.  There  may  be 
many  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  who  will  be  glad  to 
read  the  thoughts  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  If  the  American 
politicians,  as  they  are  called,  would  read  them  also  I  should  be 
much  pleased,  but  I  do  not  think  the  emperor's  morality  would 
suit  their  taste. 

"I  have  also  been  informed  that  the  American  publisher  has 
dedicated  this  translation  to  an  American,  but  in  doing  this, 
without  my  consent,  the  publisher  has  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  decency.  I  have  never  dedicated  a  book  to  any  man,  and  if 
I  dedicated  this,  I  should  choose  the  man  whose  name  seemed 
to  me  most  worthy  to  be  joined  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldier  and 
philosopher.  I  might  dedicate  this  book  to. the  successful  gen- 
eral, who  is  now  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
hope  that  his  integrity  and  justice  will  restore  peace  and  happi- 
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ness,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  those  unhappy  States  which,  have  suf- 
fered so  much  from  war,  and  the  unrelenting  hostility  of  wicked 
men,  but,  as  the  Roman  poet  has  said,  Victrix  causa  Dies  placitit, 
sed  victa  Catoni,  and,  if  I  dedicated  this  little  book  to  any  man,  I 
would  dedicate  to  him  who  led  the  Confederate  armies  against 
the  powerful  invader  and  retired  from  the  unequal  contest,  de- 
feated but  not  dishonored,  to  the  noble  Virginian  soldier  whose 
talents  and  virtues  place  him  by  the  side  of  the  best  and  wisest 
man  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  imperial  Csesars. 

GEORGE  LONG." 

There  would  be  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  over  against  him 
W.  T.  Sherman ;  and  then  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  opposing  him 
Philip  Sheridan ;  and  John  B.  Gordon,  and  confronting  him 
John  A.  Logan ;  and  so  on,  down  through  the  rosters  of  both 
armies — always,  of  course,  excepting  Stonewall  Jackson,  as  one 
with  whom  it  were  sheer  profanity  to  suggest  comparison  or 
contrast.  And  what,  besides  such  a  history  as  these  opposing 
walls  afford,  could  any  man,  now  or  hereafter,  desire?  The 
lesson  is  obvious.  To  which  wall  of  this  chamber  of  fame  would 
we  direct  the  eyes  of  our  children  for  that  instruction  in  virtue, 
that  enrichment  of  the  mind,  that  inspiration  to  the  higher  life, 
that  comes  from  the  contemplation  of  noble  lives. 

Indeed,  to  which  of  these  walls,  think  you,  will  all  intelligent 
and  virtuous  people  of  this  land  point  their  children,  with  the 
trustful  hope  that  from  such  contemplation  there  may  come  the 
ardent  emulation  of  those  types  of  courage  and  virtue  and  noble 
manhood  which  are  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Confederate  armies? 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  in  this  age  of  shams  and  mockeries, 
when  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  wealth  is  accounted  the 
highest  evidence  of  human  merit ;  when  the  standards  and  max- 
ims of  our  former  civilization  are  perverted  and  distorted  to 
dignify  the  vulgarity  of  a  gross  materialism,  that  among  the 
votaries  of  the  present  time  the  exhibition  of  the  lives  we  have 
here  commended  would  be  as  the  casting  of  pearls  before  swine. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  true  success  in  life  is  not  to  be 
tested  or  measured  by  its  material  results,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  firm  and  unshaken  fidelity  to  convictions  of  duty, 
to  the  persistent  and  unswerving  obedience  to  the  monition  of 
conscience.  "The  man  who  works  with  absolute  integrity  of 
spirit,  in  obedience  to  the  higher  law  of  his  own  nature,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  external  rewards,  is  the  truly  successful  man, 
whether  he  secures  the  material  rewards  of  success  or  miss 
them."  It  is  not  wealth  in  silver  or  gold,  it  is  not  intellect  or 
social  rank — it  is  character,  and  that  alone,  that  attains  to  true 
success. 

Don't  heed  the  teachings  of  those  who  urge  you  to  forget  the 
past — who  speak  of  it  as  dead  and  profitless.  There  may  be 
those  who  may  well  wish  to  forget  it,  because  for  them  the  retro- 
spect affords  nothing  on  which  the  mind  can  linger  with  satisfac- 
tion or  delight.  But  for  us  who  have  this  priceless  heritage  of 
glorious  memories  and  experiences — the  past  is  rich  in  all  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  soundest  philosophy  and  the  purest  religion, 
as  these  are  illustrated  in  those  lives  of  surpassing  grandeur  that 
were  lived  among  us,  and  with  whom  it  was  our  happy  privilege 
to  render  sacrifice  and  service. 


LOST  CHAPTER  IN  HISTORY. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  toward  the  close  of  the  war, 
Prince  Polignac,  then  commanding  a  brigade  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  under  Lieutenant-General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  head  of  the 
Trans-Mississipi  Department,  was  sent  to  Europe  upon  a  very 
delicate  and  important  mission.  He  was  accompanied  by  Major 
John  C.  Moncure,  a  brilliant  Southern  officer.  This  much  was 
well  known  among  the  officers  at  department  headquarters, 
Shreveport,  La.  Gossip  had  it  that  Polignac  went  authorized 
from  Richmond  to  offer  to  Louis  Xapolean  all  that  part  of  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  then  included  in  or  claimed  by  the  Southern  Con- 
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iederacy,  the  consideration  being  that  France  would  send  an 
army  to  the  aid  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  otherwise  co-operate  in 
the  establishment  of  his  government  in  the  rest  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  scheme  did  not  have  the  approval  of  all  the  leading 
Confederates — perhaps  it  was  not  liked  by  a  majority  of  them; 
but  disapproval  of  Mr.  Davis  was  by  no  means  uncommon  at 
that  time — indeed,  it  had  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
since  his  removal  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  Tenessee  campaign  some  months  before.  At  all  events, 
Polignac,  accompanied  by  Moncure,  went  to  Paris — via  Galves- 
ton,  we  think — and,  though  their  mission  was  barren  of  result, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  Confederacy,  it  leaked  out  when  Mon- 
cure returned  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  frequently  consulted  with 
Lord  Palmertson,  and  that,  so  far  from  refusing  to  consider  the 
proposition  at  all — whatever  it  may  have  been — the  latter  had 
given  it  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  and  had  finally  dismissed  it 
with  reluctance.  We  have  since  been  told  that  the  Queen  her- 
self intervened,  but  we  rather  think  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Russian  fleets  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco — with  orders,  as 
afterwards  transired,  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  Government — cut  at  least  some  figure  in  Lord 
Palmertson's  philosophy. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  details  of  this  remarkable  inci- 
dent will  ever  find  their  way  into  authenticated  history ;  but  many 
men  who  knew  of  it — who  knew  Polignac  and  Moncure  and 
heard  the  latter's  account  of  the  mission — still  survive  and  still 
recall  the  events,  the  disclosures,  and  the  accepted  conclusions 
growing  out  of  it. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES 
OF  AMERICA. 


Extracted  from  Prible's  History  of  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


As  in  the  non-seceding  States  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  stu- 
pendous War  of  1861-1865,  between  the  States,  there  was  a  uni- 
.versal  and  patriotic  display  of  Union  banners,  so  each  of  the 
seceding  States  made  haste  to  desecrate  and  insult  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  display  banners  with  strange  devices  as  emblems  of 
State  sovereignty.  Three  days  after  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  a  railway  train  came  in  from  Savannah  with 
twenty  delegates  of  "the  Sons  of  the  South,"  representing  three 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  in  Georgia.  They  brought  with 
them  the  banner  of  their  association,  which  was  white,  with  the 
device  of  a  palmetto  tree,  having  its  trunk  entwined  with  a  rattle- 
snake; also  five  stars  and  a  crescent,  and  the  words,  "Separate 
State  Action" 

After  a  little  while,  in  defiance  of  the  very  principles  of  seces- 
sion, these  State  flags  were,  as  in  the  North,  made  subordinate 
to  a  general  union  flag  established  by  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

On  the  adjourning  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  (which 
had  provided  for  a  convention),  on  the  I3th  of  November,  1860, 
a  few  clays  after  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  ascertained,  the 
members  were  honored  with  a  torch-light  procession  in  the 
streets  of  Columbia. 

The  old  banner  of  the  Union  was  taken  down  from  the  State 
House,  and  the  Palmetto  flag  unfurled  in  its  place ;  and  it  was 
boastfully  declared  that  the  old  ensign,  "the  detested  rag  of  the 
Union,"  should  never  again  float  in  free  air  of  South  Carolina. 

On  the  i6th  of  November,  the  Chancellor  (Dunkin)  of  South 
Carolina  closed  his  court,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  when  the 
members  should  reassemble  it  would  be  "as  a  court  in  an  inde- 
pendent State,  and  that  State  a  member  of  a  Southern  Confed- 
eracy." The  next  day  was  a  gala  day  in  Charleston.  A  pine 
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liberty  pole,  ninety  feet  in  height,  was  erected,  and  a  Palmetto 
flag  unfurled  from  its  top.  The  flag  was  white,  with  a  green 
palmetto  tree  in  the  middle,  and  bore  the  motto  of  South  Caro- 
lina: "Animis  Opibusque  Parati" ;  that,  "Prepared  in  mind  and 
resources;  ready  to  give  life  and  property." 

The  raising  of  this  flag  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  cannon  a 
hundred  times  repeated,  and  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  by  a  band; 
then  followed  the  miserere  from  II  Trovatore,  played  as  a  requiem 
for  the  departed  Union.  Full  twenty  thousand  people  partici- 
pated in  this  inauguration  of  revolution,  and  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Gadsden  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  acts.  These 
ceremonies  were  followed  by  speeches  (some  from  Northern 
men  temporarily  in  Charleston),  in  which  the  people  were  ad- 
dressed as  citizens  of  the  Southern  Republic.  Processions  filled 
the  streets,  bearing  from  square  to  square  many  banners  with 
significant  inscriptions;  such  as  "South  Carolina  goes  it  alone"; 
"God,  liberty,  and  the  State" ;  "South  Carolina  wants  no  stripes" ; 
"Stand  to  your  arms,  Palmetto  boys";  "Hurrah  for  the  Southern 
Confederacy"  ;  "Now,  or  never,  strike  for  independence"  ;  "Good- 
by  Yankee  Doodle" ;  "Death  to  all  abolitionists" ;  "Let  us  bury 
the  Union's  dead  carcass,"  &c. 

Governor  Gist,  in  his  farewell  message,  December  loth,  in- 
tended as  much  for  the  convention  as  the  Legislature,  stimulated 
it  to  revolutionary  action,  and  said  "he  hoped  that  by  the  25th 
of  December  no  flag  but  the  Palmetto  flag  would  ever  float  over 
any  part  of  South  Carolina." 

Back  of  the  president's  chair  of  the  South  Carolina  Conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  a  banner 
composed  of  cotton  cloth,  with  devices  painted  by  a  Charleston 
artist  named  Alexander. 

The  base  of  his  design  was  a  mass  of  broken  and  disordered 
blocks  of  stone,  on  each  of  which  were  the  name  and  arms  of 
the  free  States.  Rising  from  this  mass  were  two  columns  of 
perfect  and  symmetrical  blocks  of  stone,  connected  by  an  arch 
of  the  same,  inscribed  on  each  of  which,  fifteen  in  number,  were 
the  name  and  coat  of  arms  of  a  slave  State,  South  Carolina, 
foremost  in  the  triangle,  forms  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  on 
which  stood  Power's  statue  of  Calhoun,  leaning  upon -the  trunk 
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of  a  palmetto  tree,  and  displaying  to  spectators  a  scroll  inscribed 
"Truth,  Justice  and  the  Constitution." 

On  one  side  of  Calhoun  was  a  figure  of  Faith,  and  on  the 
other  side  one  of  Hope.  Beyond  them,  on  each  side,  was  the  fig- 
ure of  an  Indian,  armed  with  a  knife.  In  the  space  between  the 
columns  and  under  the  arch  was  the  device  of  the  seal  and  flag 
of  South  Carolina;  namely,  a  palmetto  tree,  with  a  rattlesnake 
coiled  around  its  trunk,  and  at  its  base  a  park  of  cannon  and 
emblems  of  the  State's  commerce.  On  a  scroll  fluttering  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  were  the  words,  "Southern  Republic." 

Over  the  whole  design,  on  the  segment  of  a  circle,  were  fifteen 
stars,  the  number  of  slave  States,  and  underneath  all,  "Built 
from  the  Ruins."  The  banner  was  intended  as  a  menace  and  a 
prophecy.  After  doing  duty  in  the  convention,  the  banner  was 
suspended  across  the  street,  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  weather  became  more  faded.  It  was  presented  by 
Alexander,  the  artist,  to  a  cousin  of  John  H.  S.  Fogg,  M.  D.,  of 
Boston,  who  gave  it  to  that  gentleman  in  1861.  It  remained  in 
his  possession  until  1874,  when  he  presented  it  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical  Genealogical  Society,  in  whose  custody  it  remains. 

The  Kansas  Historical  Society  has  in  its  possession  the  flag, 
which  was  carried  into  that  State  by  a  company  of  South  Caro- 
linians in  the  tumultous  days  of  its  history,  and  figured  conspicu- 
ously in  the  famine  during  the  burning  of  the  Free  State  Hotel, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  press  and  types  of  the  Herald  of  Free- 
dom, May  21,  1856.  It  was  captured  by  Captain  James  A. 
Harvey,  of  Chicago,  who  commanded  the  "Free  State  Boys,"  in 
an  engagement  near  Oskaloosa,  on  the  nth  of  September.  It  is 
a  crimson  banner  of  cotton  stuff,  in  size  four  by  six  feet,  having 
in  the  centre  and  shown  on  both  sides  a  large  white  star ;  and  on 
one  side  the  inscription,  "South  Carolina,"  and  on  the  other, 
''Southern  Rights." 

The  Ordinance  of  Secession  having  passed  the  South  Carolina 
Convention,  December  19,  1860,  was  welcomed  by  the  firing  of 
cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  State  had  become  a  free  and  independent  nation.  A  pro- 
cession of  gentlemen  repaired  to  St.  Philip's  church-yard,  and, 
encircling  the  tomb  of  Calhoun,  vowed  to  devote  their  lives,  their 
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fortunes  and  their  sacred  honors,  to  Carolina's  independence. 
The  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  ladies,  wearing  bonnets  made 
of  black  and  white  cotton,  decorated  with  ornaments  of  palmetto  • 
trees  and  lone  stars. 

In  the  frenzy  of  their  unstinted  patriotism,  they  impressed  the 
men.  At  the  signing  of  the  ordinance — a  ceremony  declared  to 
be  profoundly  grand  and  impressive — a  venerable  clergyman, 
whose  hair  was  white  as  snow,  implored  the  favoring  auspices 
of  heaven. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  receive  ambassadors,  con- 
verts, etc.,  from  abroad;  to  appoint  similar  officers  to  represent 
South  Carolina  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  organize  a  cabinet. 

A  banner  of  red  silk  was  adopted.  It  bore  a  blue  cross,  on 
which  were  set  fifteen  stars  for  the  fifteen  slave-holding  States ; 
one  of  them  central,  and  larger  than  the  rest,  represented  South 
Carolina.  On  a  red  field  was  a  palmetto  and  crescent.  Polkas 
and  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  were  played  in  the  streets.  The 
Charleston  newspapers  published  intelligence  from  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  title  of  Foreign  News.  Several 
of  our  national  airs  were  struck  from  the  music  books  in  South 
Carolina  and  replaced  by  revolutionary  melodies  of  France,  with 
the  necessary  variations  to  suit  the  change  of  place,  etc. 

In  June,  1861,  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  ship  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
Confederate  States  at  Cronstadt,  and  for  so  doing  the  captain 
was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  guard  house  by  the  Russian 
officers. 

On  the  2  ist  of  December,  1860,  there  was  a  general  demon- 
stration at  New  Orleans  over  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 
One  hundred  guns  were  fired,  and  the  pelican  flag  unfurled. 

The  Southern  Marseillaise  was  sung  as  the  flag  was  raised, 
amid  reiterated  and  prolonged  cheers  for  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana. 

A  month  later,  on  the  2ist  of  January,  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  convened  at  Baton  Rouge,  when  a  flag,  with  fifteen 
stars,  representing  the  number  of  slave  States,  was  raised  over 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  The  convention  met  at  the  same  place 
two  days  later  (23d),  and  on  the  26th  adopted  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  by  a  vote  of  113  ayes  to  17  noes.  When  the  result 
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was  made  known,  President  Morton  arose,  with  great  solemnity 
of  manner,  and  said :  "In  virtue  of  the  vote  just  announced,  I 
now  declare  the  convention,  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Fede- 
ral Union  dissolved,  and  that  she  is  a  free  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent power." 

Then  Governor  Moore  entered  the  hall  with  a  military  officer, 
bearing  a  pelican  flag.  This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  President 
Morton,  while  the  spectators  and  delegates,  swayed  with  excite- 
ment, cheered  vehemently.  When  all  became  quiet,  a  solemn 
prayer  was  offered,  and  the  flag  was  blessed,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  Father  Hubert. 

A  committee  of  the  convention  having  in  charge  the  subject  of 
a  State  flag  did  not  approve  of  the  pelican  as  a  bird,  "in  form 
unsightly,  in  habits  filthy,  in  nature  cowardly" ;  and  also  that  they 
learned,  to  their  amazement,  from  Audubon  "that  the  story  of  the 
pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  is  gammon."  They 
therefore  did  not  recommend  this  waterfowl  as  a  fit  subject  for 
this  flag,  but  rather  one  of  loathing  and  contempt. 

Subsequently  the  convention  adopted  as  the  flag  of  Louisiana 
a  flag  of  thirteen  stripes — four  blue,  six  white  and  three  red,  com- 
mencing at  the  top  with  the  colors  as  written. 

The  union  was  red,  with  its  sides  equal  to  the  width  of  seven 
stripes ;  in  its  centre  was  a  single,  pale  yellow,  five-pointed  star. 

This  was  the  flag  which  was  hoisted  on  the  city  hall  at  New 
Orleans  when  Farragut  appeared  before  that  city,  April  25,  1862. 

Two  days  after  the  pelican  flag  was  raised  at  New  Orleans, 
on  the  22d  of  December,  1860,  a  secession  flag-pole,  one  hundred 
feet  high,  was  raised  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
people,  and  a  palmetto  flag  hoisted  on  it.  An  unknown  Union 
patriot,  however,  during  the  night  sawed  down  the  pole  and  car- 
ried off  the  flag.  A  week  later,  December  28th,  the  palmetto 
flag  was  raised  over  the  custom  house  and  postoffice  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  upon  Forts  Moultrie  and  Pinckney;  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1861,  the  Palmetto  Guard  held  possession  of  the 
United  States  Arsenal,  under  the  palmetto  flag. 

Captain  McGowan,  reporting  the  firing  upon  his  vessel,  the 
Star  of  the  West,  on  the  Qth  of  January,  by  a  masked  battery  on 
Morris'  Island,  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of 
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our  flag  having  been  so  insulted  by  our  own  people,  mentions 
that  a  red  palmetto  flag  was  flying  over  the  battery  where  it 
opened  its  fire. 

These  palmetto  flags  were  of  various  shape,  color  and  mate- 
rial. There  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Naval  Library  and 
Institute  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  a  large,  white  flag,  made  of 
bunting,  which  seems  to  have  seen  some  service.  In  the  centre 
of  the  field  there  is  a  blue  palmetto  tree,  among  the  leaves  of 
which  are  two  crescents  or  half-moons.  Surrounding  this  device 
is  a  blue  ring,  three  or  four  inches  in  width,  on  which  is  wrought, 
in  white  silk,  a  star  and  the  legend,  "South  Carolina."  The  his- 
tory of  this  flag  is  unknown. 

In  the  flag  museum  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington 
there  is  displayed  the  first  flag  that  waved  over  Charleston  in 
1861,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  secession  flag  raised  in  the  Confeder- 
acy. It  is  a  perfect  caricature.  The  material  is  of  dirty  white 
bunting,  with  a  very  poor  representation  of  a  palmetto  tree  in  the 
centre.  It  has  eight  branches,  but  no  leaves,  and  looks  more  like 
a  huge  spider  than  anything  else.  It  is  surrounded  by  eleven  red 
stars  and  a  red  moon  just  rising.  It  was  used  at  Forts  Sumpter 
and  Moultrie,  and  in  the  fortifications  around  Charleston. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Alabama  Ordinance  of  Secession,  De- 
cember, 1860,  an  immense  mass-meeting  was  held  in  front  of  the 
Capitol  at  Montgomery,  and  a  secession  flag,  presented  by  the 
women  of  Montgomery,  was  raised  on  the  State  House;  salutes 
were  fired,  and  in  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated.  At 
Mobile,  on  the  reception  of  the  news,  a  crowd  assembled  at  the 
secession  pole  at  the  foot  of  Government  Street,  to  witness  the 
spreading  of  the  Southern  flag,  and  it  was  run  up  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  and  the  thunder  of  cannon.  The  crowd 
then  repaired  in  procession  to  the  United  States  Custom  House 
with  a  band  of  music  playing  the  Southern  Marseillaise,  and  a 
lone  star  flag  was  waved  amid  enthusiastic  shouts. 

In  the  fireworks  and  illuminations  the  ensuing  evening  the 
Southern  cross  gleamed  in  lines  of  fire,  and  competed  with  the 
oft-repeated  Lone  Star. 

The  constellation  of  the  Southern  cross  cannot  be  seen  any- 
where within  the  boundaries  of  the  Southern  States. 
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An  Alabama  State  flag,  originally  white,  having  on  one  side 
the  State  arms  and  motto,  and  on  the  other  a  scroll,  inscribed 
"Our  Homes,  Our  Rights  We  Entrust  to  Your  Keeping,  Brave 
Sons  of  Alabama,"  surmounted  by  seven  stars  linked  together, 
is  preserved  in  the  War  Museum  at  Wilmington. 

In  the  Virginia  Convention  an  ordinance  was  passed  that  the 
flag  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  should  hereafter  be  bunt- 
ing, "which  shall  be  a  deep  blue  field  with  a  circle  of  white  'in 
the  centre,  upon  which  shall  be  painted  or  embroidered,  to  show 
both  sides  alike,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State,  as  described  by 
the  convention  of  1776  for  one  side  of  the  seal  of  the  State,  viz., 
Virtue,  the  genius  of  the  Commonwealth,  draped  like  an  Amazon, 
resting  upon  a  spear  with  one  hand  and  holding  a  sword  in  the 
other  and  treading  a  tyranny,  represented  by  a  man  prostrate,  a 
crown  fallen  from  his  head,  a  broken  chain  in  his  left  hand,  and 
a  scourge  in  his  right.  In  the  evergreen  the  word  Virginia  over 
the  head  of  Virtue,  and  underneath  the  word,  Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis. 

The  flag,  thrown  to  the  breeze  from  the  flag-staff  of  the  State 
Capitol  of  Georgia,  when  an  artillery  salute  announced  that  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted,  bore  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  State,  viz.,  the  arch  of  the  Constitution,  supported  by  the 
three  pillars  of  Wisdom,  Justice  and  Moderation,  on  a  white 
fold.  The  flags  used  by  the  State  troops  during  the  Civil  War 
bore  the  same  device,  with  the  name  of  the  regiment  on  the 
reverse. 

These  were  the  State  flags  before,  as  well  as  during  the  war. 
No  State  secession  flag  was  adopted  by  Georgia. 

In  the  Washington  Museum  there  is  a  "Stars  and  Bars"  flag 
with  the  coat-of-arms  of  Georgia  in  the  centre  of  the  union, 
surrounded  by  silver  stars,  and  beneath  a  scroll,  inscribed  on 
one  side,  "Presented  by  the  ladies  of  Henry" ;  on  the  other, 
'Lackey  Rangers,  Victory  or  Death." 

The  flag  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  May 
26,  1861,  consisted  of  a  perpendicular  red  bar  with  the  staff,  in 
width  one-third  the  length  of  the  flag,  the  fly  of  the  flag  being 
divided  equally  in  two  horizontal  bars — white  and  blue — the  white 
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in  chief.  The  centre  of  the  red  bar  was  charged  with  a 
larger  five-pointed  white  star,  and  above  and  beneath  it,  in  white 
letters  the  inscription,  "May  20,  1775,"  "May  26,  1861,"  the  dates 
of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  of  independence  and  of  the  State 
Ordinance  of  Secession. 

A  flag  of  this  description,  captured  from  the  Thirty-fifth  North 
Carolina  Volunteers,  is  in  the  Washington  Museum.  After  the 
naval  battle  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  July  30,  1861,  Lieutenant  Bank- 
head,  of  the  United  States  ship  Susquehanna,  brought  off  from 
the  forts  two  flags  as  trophies.  One  was  a  color-standard,  made 
of  heavy  twilled  silk,  fringed  with  gold ;  the  colors,  red  and 
white,  the  union  blue,  having  a  gilt  star  on  each  side.  On  one 
was  inscribed,  "Presented  by  the  ladies  of  Shiloh,  Camden 
County,  to  the  North  Carolina  defenders."  Over  the  star  was 
"May  20,  1775";  underneath,  "May  20,  1861."  The  letters  and 
star  were  gold  gilt,  and  beautifully  executed.  The  other  flag 
bore  this  inscription,  "Independent  Grays,  August  I,  1859."  Its 
union  had  nine  stars. 

Early  in  February,  1861,  a  convention  of  six  of  the  seceding 
States,  viz.,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  These 
States  were  represented  by  forty-two  delegates.  Jefferson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  was  elected  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  Vice-President,  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
for  the  current  year. 

While  the  committee  had  the  matter  of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment under  consideration,  the  convention  discussed  the  subject 
of  a  national  flag. 

Various  devices  were  presented.  The  designers,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  patriotic  ladies,  and  many  of  the  designs  were 
but  modifications  of  the  grand  old  Stars  and  Stripes. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  Mr.  Memminger  presented  to  the  con- 
vention a  flag  sent  by  the  young  ladies  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  a 
model  flag  for  the  Confederate  States.  The  device  was  a  blue 
cross  on  a  red  field,  with  six  five-pointed  stars  or  mullets  blazoned 
on  the  cross.  At  the  same  time  he  presented  another,  from  a 
gentleman,  which  had  fifteen  stars  within  a  cross,  but  the  cross 
upon  a  different  ground. 
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On  presenting  the  flags,  Mr.  Memminger  said : 

"Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  union,  no  doubt,  was  suggested 
to  the  imagination  of  the  young  ladies  by  the  beauteous  con- 
stellation of  the  Southern  cross,  which  the  Great  Creator  has 
placed  in  the  Southern  heavens,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
glorious  constellation  of  the  North  Pole.  The  imagination  of  the 
young  ladies  was,  no  doubt,  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Dante  and 
the  scientific  skill  of  Humboldt.  But,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  was  another  idea  associated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  ladies — a  religious  one — and  although  we  have  not  seen  in 
the  heaven  the  "In  hoc  signo  vinces,"  written  upon  the 
laburnum  of  Constanline,  yet  the  same  sign  has  been 
manifested  to  us  upon  the  tablets  of  the  earth ;  for  we  all 
know  that  it  has  been  by  the  aid  of  revealed  religion  that,  we 
have  achieved  over  fanaticism  the  victory  which  we  this  day 
witness ;  and  it  it  becoming,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  debt  of  the 
South  to  the  cross  should  be  thus  recognized.  I  have  also,  Mr. 
President,  a  commission  from  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  skill,  in 
the  City  of  Charleston,  who  offers  another  model,  which  em- 
braces the  same  idea  of  a  cross,  but  upon  a  different  ground. 
The  gentleman  who  offers  this  model  appears  to  be  more  hope- 
ful than  the  young  ladies.  They  offer  one  with  seven  stars, — six 
for  the  States  already  in  this  Congress,  and  the  seventh  for 
Texas,  whose  deputies  we  hope,  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to 
join  us.  He  offers  a  flag  which  embraces  the  whole  fifteen 
States.  God  grant  that  his  hope  may  soon  be  realized,  and  that 
we  may  soon  welcome  their  stars  to  the  glorious  constellation 
of  Southern  Confederacy/' 

These  remarks  were  applauded,  and  a  committee  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  State  was  appointed  to  report  a  device  for  a 
national  flag  and  seal. 

Mr.  Brooke,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a  resolution  to  instruct 
the  committee  to  report  a  design  for  a  flag  as  similar  as  possible 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  making  only  such  changes  as  should 
give  them  distinction.  In  his  speech  he  spoke  of  the  associations 
which  clustered  around  the  old  ensign — associations  which  could 
never  be  effaced.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "let  us  preserve  it  as  far  as 
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we  can ;  let  us  continue  to  hallow  it  in  our  memory,  and  still  pray 

that 

Long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.'  " 

His  eulogy  of  the  old  flag  was  so  full  of  Union  sentiment  that 
it  was  regarded  as  treasonable;  and  Brooke  was  severely  re- 
buked. 

\Yilliam  Porcher  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  protested  against  the  resolution  and  the  utterance 
of  the  mover.  He  gloried  more,  a  thousand  times,  in  the  pal- 
metto flag  of  his  State. 

He  had  regarded  from  his  youth  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
an  emblem  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  He  was  so  warmly  ap- 
plauded that  Brooke,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  withdrew 
his  motion. 

W.  W.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
United  States  Congress  seven  years,  presented  a  model  for  a 
flag  which  he  had  received,  with  a  letter,  from  Mrs.  C.  Ladd, 
of  Winnsboro,  who  described  it  as  "tri-colored,  with  a  red 
union,  seven  stars,  and  the  crescent  moon." 

She  offered  her  three  boys  to  her  country,  and  suggested 
"Washington  Republic"  as  a  name  for  the  new  nation. 

In  presenting  the  flag,  Boyce  said :  "I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  her  letter  to  the  Congress.  It  is  full  of  authentic  fire. 
It  is  worthy  of  Rome  in  her  best  days,  and  might  well  have 
been  read  in  the  Roman  Senate  on  that  disastrous  day  when 
the  victorious  banner  of  the  great  Carthaginian  was  visible  from 
Mont  Aventine.  And  I  may  add,  sir,  that  as  long  as  our  women 
are  impelled  by  these  sublime  sentiments,  and  our  mountains 
yield  the  metals  out  of  which  the  weapons  are  forged,  the 
lustrous  stars  of  our  unyielding  Confederacy  will  never  pale 
their  glorious  fires,  though  baffled  oppression  may  threaten  with 
its  impotent  sword,  or,  more  dangerous  still,  seek  to  beguile 
with  the  siren  song  of  conciliation." 

Chilton,  Tombs,  Stephens  and  others  presented  devices  for  flags. 
They  were  sent  in  daily  from  the  cotton-growing  States,  a  great 
many  of  them  showing  attachment  to  the  old  banner,  yet  accom- 
panied by  the  most  fervid  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the 
Southern  cause. 
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Two  young  women,  Rebecca  C.  Ferguson  and  Mollie  A.  D. 
Sinclair,  in  the  art  department  of  the  Tuscogee  Female  College, 
sent  in  seven  designs.  In  their  letter  they  said  that  "amidst  all 
their  efforts  at  originality,  there  ever  danced  before  them  visions 
of  the  star-gemmed  flag,  with  its  parti-colored  stripes,  that 
floated  so  proudly  over  the  United  States.  Let  us  snatch  from 
the  eagle  of  the  cliff  our  idea  of  independence,  and  cull  from 
the  earth  diamonds,  and  gems  from  the  heavens,  to  deck  the 
flag  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  With  cotton  for  king,  there 
are  seven  States  bound  by  a  chain  of  sisterly  love  that  will 
strengthen  by  time,  as  onward,  right  onward,  they  move  up  the 
glorious  path  of  Southern  independence." 

In  the  seven  devices  offered,  the  principal  members  were  an 
eagle  and  a  cotton  bale.  These  devices  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Chilton,  of  Alabama. 

A  public  man  notes  in  his  diary,  under  date  ''Washington, 
March  6,  1861 :  At  Montgomery  I  found  the  women  much  more 
violent  and  disposed  to  mischief  than  the  men,  many  of  the 
ladies  almost  openly  expressing  the  wish  to  see  the  'Confederate 
flag'  planted  at  Washington." 

It  appears,  too,  that  of  this  same  Confederate  flag,  a  number 
of  models  have  been  furnished  by  ladies. 

Copies  of  some  of  these  had  brought  on,  and  he  ex- 
hibited them  to  me. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  childish  and  grotesque  than 
most  of  them  were.  The  older  men  at  Montgomery,  he  tells  me, 
are  urgent  that  the  seceded  States  should  claim  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  as  their  own, — a  proposition  which  I  should  sup- 
pose would  be  quite  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sumner  and  others  who 
have  not  gotten  over  their  disposition  to  denounce  the  Union  as  a 
"covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  the  subject  of  a 
flag  for  the  Confederacy  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  six 
members,  one  from  each  State  represented  in  the  convention, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina ;  Morton,  of  Florida ; 
Shorter,  of  Alabama ;  Burton,  of  Georgia ;  Sparrow,  of  Louis- 
iana ;  and  Harris,  of  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  Mr. 
Miles,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  submitted  the  following  report: 
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"The  committee  appointed  to  select  a  proper  flag  for  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have 
given  this  subject  due  consideration,  and  carefully  inspected  the 
designs  submitted  to  them. 

The  number  of  these  has  been  unknown,  but  they  all  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes:  First,  those  which  copy  and  pre- 
serve the  principal  features  of  the  United  States  flag,  with  slight 
and  unimportant  modifications.  Secondly,  those  which  are  very 
elaborate,  complicated,  or  fanatical.  The  objection  to  the  first 
class  is  that  none  of  them,  at  any  considerable  distance,  could 
readily  be  distinguished  from  the  one  which  they  imitate. 

Whatever  attachment  may  be  felt,  from  association,  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  (an  attachment  which  your  committee  may  be 
permitted  they  do  not  all  share),  it  is  manifest  that,  in  inaugu- 
rating a  new  government,  we  cannot  retain  the  flag  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  which  we  have  withdrawn  with  any  propriety,  or 
without  encountering  very  obvious  practical  difficulties.  There 
is  no  propriety  in  retaining  the  ensign  of  a  government  which  in 
the  States  composing  this  Confederacy  had  become  so  oppressive 
and  injurious  to  their  interests  as  to  require  their  separation 
from  it. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  keeping  the  flag  of  the  United  States  when 
we  have  voluntarily  seceded  from  them.  It  is  superfluous  to 
dwell  upon  the  practical  difficulties  which  would  flow  from  the 
fact  of  two  distinct  and  probably  hostile  governments,  both  em- 
ploying the  same,  or  very  similar,  flags.  It  would  be  a  political 
and  military  solecism.  It  would  lead  to  perpetual  disputes.  As 
to  the  glories  of  the  old  flag,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution,  about  which  our  fondest  and  proudest 
memories  cluster,  were  not  fought  beneath  its  folds;  and  al- 
though in  more  recent  times,  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  the  South  did  win  her  fair  share  of  glory,  and 
shed  her  full  measure  under  its  guidance  and  in  its  defence.  We 
think  the  impartial  pages  of  history  will  present  and  commemo- 
rate the  fact  more  imperishably  than  a  mere  piece  of  striped 
bunting. 

When  the  colonies  achieved  their  independence  of  the  mother 
country  (which  up  to  the  last  they  fondly  called  her),  they  did 
not  desire  to  retain  the  British  flag,  or  anything  at  all  similar  to 
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it.  Yet  under  that  flag  they  had  fought  in  their  infancy  for  their 
very  existence,  against  more  than  one  determined  foe.  Under 
it  they  had  repulsed  and  driven  back  the  relentless  savages,  and 
carried  it  farther  and  farther  into  the  decreasing  wilderness  as 
the  standard  of  civilization  and  religion. 

Under  it  youthful  Washington  won  his  spurs  in  the  memorable 
and  unfortunate  expedition  of  Braddock,  and  Americans  helped 
to  plant  it  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  where  the  immortal  Wolfe 
fell,  covered  with  glory,  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

But  our  forefathers,  when  they  separated  themselves  from 
Great  Britain,— a  separation  not  on  account  of  their  hatred  of 
the  English  Constitution  or  of  English  institutions,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  acts  of  Lord  North's 
administration,  and  because  their  destiny  beckoned  them  on  to 
independent  expansion  and  achievement, — cast  no  lingering  looks 
behind.  They  were  proud  of  their  heritage  in  the  glories  and 
genius  and  language  of  Old  England,  but  they  were  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  North,  of  the  great  Hampden,  Vistigia  nulla 
retrorsum. 

They  were  determined  to  build  up  a  new  power  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  They  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  keep 
the  old  flag.  We  think  it  good  to  imitate  in  this  comparatively 
little  matter,  as  well  as  emulate  in  greater  and  more  important 
ones. 

The  committee,  on  examining  the  representations  of  the  flags 
of  all  countries,  found  that  Liberia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
had  flags  so  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  that  it  seemed 
to  them  an  additional,  if  not  a  conclusive,  reason  why  we  should 
not  keep,  copy  or  imitate  it.  They  feel  no  inclination  to  borrow 
at  second  hand  what  had  been  pilfered  and  appropriated  by  a 
free  negro  community  and  a  race  of  savages. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  something  was  conceded 
by  the  committee  to  what  seemed  so  strong  and  earnest  a  desire 
to  retain  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  old  Stars  and  Stripes. 

So  much  for  the  mass  of  models  or  designs,  more  or  less 
copied  from,  or  assimilated  to,  the  United  States  flag.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  second  class  of  designs,  those  of  an  elaborate  and 
complicated  character  (but  many  of  them  showing  considerable 
artistic  skill  and  taste),  the  committee  will  mainly  remember 
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that,  however  pretty  they  may  be  when  made  up  by  the  cunning 
skill  of  a  fair  lady's  fingers,  in  silk,  satin,  and  embroidery,  they 
are  not  appropriate  as  flags. 

A  flag  should  be  simple,  readily  made,  and,  above  all,  capable 
of  being  made  up  in  bunting;  it  should  be  different  from  the 
flag  of  any  other  country,  place,  or  people;  it  should  be  signifi- 
cant; it  should  be  readily  distinguishable  at  a  distance;  the 
colors  should  be  well  contrasted  and  durable;  and,  lastly,  and 
not  the  least  important  point,  it  should  be  effective  and  hand- 
some. 

The  committee  humbly  think  that  the  flag  which  they  sub- 
mit combines  these  requisites.  It  is  very  easy  to  make.  It  is 
entirely  different  from  any  national  flag.  The  three  colors  of 
which  it  is  composed — red,  white  and  blue — are  the  true  repub- 
lican colors.  In  heraldry  they  are  emblematic  of  the  three  great 
virtues — of  valor,  purity,  and  truth.  Naval  men  assure  us  that 
it  can  be  recognized  at  a  great  distance.  The  colors  contrast 
admirably,  and  are  lasting.  In  effort  and  appearance  it  must 
speak  for  itself. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  THE  FLAG  OF  THE 
CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA  shall  consist  of  a  red  field  with 
a  white  space  extending  horizontally  through  the  centre,  and 
equal  in  width  to  one-third  the  ividth  of  the  flag;  the  red  spaces 
above  and  beloiv  to  be  of  the  same  zvidth  as  the  white.  The 
Union  blue,  extending  down  through  the  white  space,  and  stop- 
ping at  the  lower  red  space;  in  the  center  of  the  Union,  a  circle 
of  white  stars,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy. 

If  adopted,  long  may  it  wave  over  a  brave,  a  free,  and  a 
virtuous  people.  May  the  career  of  the  Confederacy,  whose 
duty  it  will  then  be  to  support  and  defend  it,  be  such  as  to  endear 
it  to  our  children's  children  as  the  flag  of  a  loved,  because  a 
just  and  benign  government,  and  the  cherished  symbol  of  its 
valor,  purity  and  truth." 

The  report  was  adopted,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Withers,  of 
South  Carolina,  the  whole  report  was  entered  upon  the  journal 
of  the  day  previous,  thus  making  the  birth  of  the  "Stars  and 
Bars,"  as  the  flag  soon  came  to  be  called,  the  symbol  of  the  new 
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empire  simultaneous  with  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  President  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 

The  flag  with  seven  stars  in  its  union  was  first  displayed  in 
public  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  when  it  was  unfurled  over  the 
State  House  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Coming,  as  it  did,  from  a 
committee  whose  chairman  had  said  in  debate,  "He  had  always 
looked,  even  from  the  cradle,  upon  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  an 
emblem  of  tyranny  and  oppression,"  it  is  conclusive  that  there 
still  existed  a  strong  yearning  in  the  popular  heart  for  our  old 
flag,  and  all  the  memories  and  battlefields  on  which  it  had  been 
consecrated. 

It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that,  with  time,  its  restoration  will  be 
as  popular  to  the  Southern  sentiment  as  its  abandonment  was 
distasteful.  The  Confederate  General  \Yilliams  Carter  \\ick- 
ham,  in  a  letter  written  after  the  war,  said :  "I  have  often  said 
to  those  with  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  friendship  that  I  never 
saw  the  United  States  flag,  even  when  approaching  it  in 
battle,  that  I  did  not  feel  arising  those  emotions  of  regard  for 
it  that  it  had  been  wont  to  inspire.  I  have  in  like  manner  said 
that  one  of  the  most  painful  sights  I  had  even  seen  was  on  the 
night  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  when  I  saw  an  officer 
trailing  the  flag  in  the  dust  before  a  regiment  of  the  line.''  Many 
incidents  show  that  the  old  flag  was  not  surrendered  in  the 
people's  hearts  without  a  struggle.  Even  Captain  Semmes,  the 
Captain  of  the  Alabama,  confessed  his  regret  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  editor  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  says :  "I  was 
present  in  Montgomery  at  the  organization  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  during  the  session 
of  the  first  provisional  Congress,  my  friend  and  countryman, 
General  F.  S.  Barlow,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
flag  and  seal,  and  being  much  in  his  room,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  numerous  designs  for  a  flag  which  were  sent  from 
all  parts  of  the  South,  and  often  discussed  with  him  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  their  respective  merits.  There  was 
a  very  general  desire  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  old 
flag,  and  yet  the  necessity  for  distinction  was  felt  by  all.  The 
difficulty  was  to  preserve  the  liberty  colors,  and  yet  to  have  a 
flag  that  did  not  too  much  resemble  that  of  some  other  nation. 
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Many  very  elaborate  and  quaint  designs,  modelled  in  silk  and 
painted  on  paper  or  canvass,  most  of  which  could  not  have 
been  made  of  bunting,  were  submitted  and  rejected.  The  session 
was  on  the  eve  of  closing,  when,  as  a  last  resort,  the  Stars  and 
Bars  were  adopted.  This  flag  was  used,  and,  by  its  resemblance 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  caused  some  confusion  at  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas,  in  which  General  Barlow  fell. 

The  flag  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Congress  on  the  5th  day 
of  March,  1861,  did  not  meet  with  general  approval,  and  numer- 
ous designs,  considered  by  their  authors  more  appropriate,  con- 
tinued to  be  presented. 

The  Stars  and  Bars  did  not  satisfy  those  who  wished  to  retain 
the  old  flag,  and  was  too  nearly  allied  to  the  old  flag  in  its  devices 
to  suit  those  who  wished  to  tear  away  from  it  altogether.  In 
use  on  the  battlefield  its  resemblance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
led  to  confusion,  and  mistakes.  At  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1 86 1,  called  by  the  Confederates  the  Battle  of  Manassas, 
the  opposing  regimental  colors  were  so  alike  that  each  accused 
the  other  party  of  displaying  its  colors.  On  that  account,  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston  attempted  to  substitute  State  colors  for 
those  of  the  Confederacy,  but  being  unable  to  obtain  them,  except 
for  the  Virginia  regiments,  designs  were  called  for.  Most  of 
the  designs  were  by  Louisianans,  and  presented  by  General 
Beaureguard ;  the  one  selected  had  a  red  ground,  with  a  blue 
diagonal  cross  emblazoned  with  white  stars,  one  for  each  State, 
and  when  first  submitted  was  oblong  in  shape.  General  John- 
ston changed  this  oblong  to  a  square  flag,  the  infantry  colors 
being  four,  artillery  three,  and  the  cavalry  standard  two  and  a 
half  feet.  They  were  furnished  by  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, and  adopted  by  all  of  the  troops  that  served  east  of  the 
Mississippi, 

The  Stars  and  Bars  continued  to  be  flown  as  the  ensign  of  the 
Confederacy  on  flag-staffs  and  by  the  shipping.  In  the  field  it 
was  almost  entirely  superseded  by  General  Baureguard's  battle- 
flag. 

No  other  flag  was  used  by  the  Confederates  in  the  field  after 
it  was  adopted  and  furnished  to  the  troops  in  Virginia,  October, 
1861. 

The  full  history  of  the  flag  is  contained  in  the  following  letter 
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from  General  Beauregard.  The  original  design,  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hancock,  of  New  Orleans,  April,  1861,  and  pre- 
sented by  Colonel  J.  B.  Walton  for  adoption,  September,  1861, 
is  in  possession  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society  of  New  Or- 
leans : 

"OFFICE  NEW  ORLEANS  &  CARROLLTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  January  24,  1872. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  3d  inst.,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Confederate  battle- 
flag  and  the  devices  of  the  Louisiana  State  flag  flying  on  the 
City  Hall  of  New  Orleans  when  Commander  Farragut  appeared 
before  this  city  in  April,  1862,  I  give  you,  with  pleasure,  the 
following  information : 

"At  the  Battle  of  Manassas,  on  the  2ist  of  July,  1861,  I  found 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  our  then  Confederate  flag  from  the 
United  States  flag  (the  two  being  so  much  alike,  especially  when 
General  Jubal  A.  Early  made  the  flank  movement  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day)  ;  and  I  then  resolved  to  have  ours 
changed,  if  practicable,  or  to  adopt  for  my  command  a  battle-flag 
which  would  be  entirely  different  from  any  State  or  Federal 
flag.  After  the  battle  it  was  found  that  many  persons  in  both 
armies  firmly  believed  that  each  side  had  used,  as  a  strategem, 
the  flags  of  his  opponent.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  com- 
manding the  Confederate  .State  forces,  determined  to  have  the 
troops  furnished  with  their  State  flag,  and  I  entered  into  corres- 
pondence with  Colonel  William  Porcher  Miles,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Military  Committee,  to  have  our  national  flag  changed. 
But  that  was  found  to  be  impossible  at  the  time,  and  none  of 
the  States  except  Virginia  having  furnished  flags  to  their  troops, 
General  Johnston,  in  consultation  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Va., 
with  General  G.  W.  Smith,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Shen- 
andoah  (Second  Corps),  and  myself,  commanding  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  (First  Corps),  decided  to  adopt  a  bat  tie- flag  for 
our  forces.  Many  designs  were  presented,  and  we  gave  the 
preference  to  one  of  those  offered  by  Colonel  J.  B.  Walton, 
commanding  the  Louisiana  Washington  Artillery,  which  corre- 
sponded closely  to  the  one  recommended  to  Congress  by  Colonel 
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Miles  as  our  first  national  flag.  Both  were  oblong ;  the  field 
was  red,  the  bars  blue,  and  the  stars  white;  but  Colonel  Walton's 
had  the  Latin  cross,  and  Colonel  Miles'  the  St.  Andrews, 
which  removed  the  objection  that  many  of  our  soldiers  might 
have  to  fight  under  the  former  symbol.  General  Johnston  pre- 
ferred a  square  flag,  to  render  it  more  convenient  to  carry ;  and 
we  finally  adopted,  in  September,  1861,  the  well-known  battle- 
flag  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (as  it  was  first  called),  to 
which  our  soldiers  became  so  devoted.  Its  field  was  red  or 
crimson,  its  bars  were  blue  and  running  diagonally  across  from 
one  corner  to  the  other,  formed  the  Greek  cross;  the  stars  on 
the  bars  were  white  or  gold,  their  number  being  equal  to  the 
number  of  States  in  the  Confederacy ;  the  blue  bars  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  red  field  by  a  small  white  fillet.  The  size  of  the 
flag,  for  infantry,  was  fixed  at  4x4  feet,  for  artillery  at  4x3 
feet,  and'  for  cavalry  at  2^x2^-2  feet.  It  had  the  merit  of 
being  small  and  light,  and  of  being  very  distinct  at  great  dis- 
tances. But  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment until  it  had  been  consecrated  by  many  a  hard-fought  battle, 
when  it  became  the  union  of  our  second  and  third  Confederate 
national  flags.  When  I  assumed  command  of  the  troops  in  west- 
ern Tennessee,  February,  1862,  I  found  that  General  Polk  had 
adopted  for  his  forces  a  flag  nearly  similar  to  the  one  I  had  de- 
signed for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  September,  1862,  when 
I  returned  to  Charleston,  I  substituted  the  same  banner  for  the 
State  flags,  then  principally  used  in  the  department  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  It  became  thus  in  our  armies 
the  emblem  of  Southern  valor  and  patriotism;  and  should  we 
ever  be  compelled  to  have  a  foreign  war,  I  trust  that  this  standard 
will  be  adopted  as  our  national  battle-flag,  to  which  the  Southern 
soldiers  will  always  gladly  rally  to  a  just  cause. 

"The  State  flag  referred  to  by  you  was  adopted  by  the  Seces- 
sion Convention,  and  contained  thirteen  stripes — four  blue,  six 
white,  and  three  red — commencing  at  top  with  the  colors  as 
written.  The  union  was  red,  with  its  sides  equal  to  the  width 
of  seven  stripes ;  in  its  centre  was  a  single  pale  yellow  star,  with 
five  points. 

"I  remain,  yours  truly, 

"G.  T.  BEAUREGARD." 
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The  second  national  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  at  a  distance, 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  English  white  ensign,  and  was 
always  objected  to  as  resembling  a  flag  of  truce.  These  objec- 
tions ultimately  proved  so  valid  that  a  broad  transverse  strip  of 
red  was  added  to  the  end,  or  fly,  of  the  flag.  This,  the  third 
and  last  national  ensign  of  the  short-lived  Confederacy,  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  4,  1865,  and  was  thus  officially 
described : 

•  "The  width,  two-thirds  of  its  length;  the  union — no^v  used  as 
a  battle-flag — to  be  in  ividth,  three-fifths  of  the  tvidth  of  the 
flag,  and  so  proportioned  as  to  leave  the  length  of  the  field  on 
the  side  of  the  union  twice  the  width  belovv  it;  to  have  a  ground 
of  red,  and  broad  blue  saltire  thereon,  bordered  with  white 
and  emblazoned  with  mullets,  or  five-pointed  stars,  correspond- 
ing in  number  to  that  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  field  to  be 
white,  except  the  outer  half  of  the  union,  which  shall  be  a  red 
bar,  extending  the  width  of  the  flag." 

Specimens  of  each  of  these  ensigns  were  captured,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Flag  Museum  of  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  FIRST,  SEVENTH  AND  SEVEN- 
TEENTH VIRGINIA  REGIMENTS  IN  1862. 


We  are  indebted  to  Comrade  E.  Leslie  Spence  for  the  follow- 
ing interesting  reports,  which  have  not,  we  think,  before  been 
published  : 

Casualties  in  the  First  Virginia  Regiment  at  Battle  of  Grover 
ton,  August  29th  and  3Oth,  1862;  Report  of  Captain  Ph.  S. 
Ashby,  commanding  Seventh  Virginia  Regiment,  of  engage- 
ment of  August  29,  1862  ;  Report  of  Captain  F.  A.  Langley, 
commanding  First  Virginia  Regiment,  at  Battle  of  Groveton, 
October  15,  1862;  Report  of  Colonel  M.  D.  Corse,  commanding 
Seventeenth  Virginia  Regiment,  of  Battle  of  Boonesborough, 
September  14,  1862,  and  of  Colonel  L.  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  De- 
cember 1  3th  and  I4th,  1862. 

LIST  OF  CASUALTIES  IN  FIRST  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT,  AT  BATTLE 
OF  GROVETON,  AUGUST  2gru  AND  3OTH. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Skinner,  wounded. 
Company  B.  —  Killed  :    Captain  G.  G.  Goddin. 
Wounded  :  Sergeant  B.  M.  Crow 

Provost  L.  W.  Oggden 

Provost  C.  C.  Carter,  severely  wound- 

ed. 

Provost  I.  W.  Radcliffe,  since  dead. 
Provost  W.  A.  Straber 
Provost  W.   H.   Crigen, 
Provost  J.  O.  Figg,  slightly. 
Company  C.  —  Killed:   John  Danahugh. 

Wounded:    Sergeant  H.  Sullivan. 

Comapny  D.  —  Wounded:  First  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Reeve,  badly. 

Sergeant  W.  A.  Morris,  since  dead. 
Provost  G.  T.  Porter,  badly. 
Provost  G.  L.   Meanley 
Provost  A.  G.  Steger 
Provost  T.  S.  Morton,  slightly. 
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Company  G.  —  Wounded:  Provost  R.  G.  Stuart,  severely. 
Company  H.  —  Killed:        Captain    William   A.    Tymajor,    since 

dead. 

William  Wight. 

Wounded  :  Sergeant  John  W.  Wynne,  severely. 
Provost  John  A.  Meanly,  severely. 

Company  I.  —  Wounded:  Captain  J.  W.  Tabb,  since  dead. 

H.  C.  Ballew,  slightly. 
Sergeant  John  Crew,  slightly. 
Provost  I.  H.  Smith,  since  dead. 
Provost  G.  R.  Glenn,  severely. 
Provost  Joseph  Sinskoe,  severely. 
Provost  C.  L.  Parker,  slightly. 
Provost  I.  T.  Ayers,  slightly. 
Provost  -  -  Priddy,  slightly. 

Private  H.  I.  Walthall  taken  prisoner. 


HEADQUARTERS,  ^TH  REGIMENT,  VIRGINIA  INFANTRY. 

Camp  near  Winchester, 

October  I4th,  1862. 

COL.  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  Regiment  was 
under  a  severe  fire  of  artillery  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of 
August,  but  met  with  no  casualties. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3Oth  the  Regiment  was  again  in  action, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Patton.  Near  the  battery  taken  by  the 
7th  and  24th  Va.  Col.  Patton,  Lieut.  -Col.  Florence,  Major  Swin- 
dler, Adjut.  Patton  and  Capts.  Bolen,  Harris  and  Fry,  with 
Lieuts.  Miller,  Estes,  Dean,  Mullins  and  Rosser  were  wounded. 
After  passing  the  battery  the  right  wing  moved  forward  and  the 
left  wing  formed  in  line  of  battle  facing  to  the  left,  and  ad- 
vanced in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  until  relieved.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  action.  Officers 
and  men  all  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry. 

Respectfully,  Vour  ob't  Servant, 


COL.  M.  D.  CORSE, 
Com.  ist  Brig. 


PH.  S.  ASH  BY, 
Capt.  Com'd'g  Reg't. 
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Casualties 

Killed — Officers,  none 

Enlisted   men,    5 


Wounded — Officers         12 
Enlisted  men  36 

48 


Bivouac  near  Winchester, 

October  15th,  1862. 
COLONEL  CORSE, 

Com'd'g  ist  Brig. 

COLONEL:  In  compliance  with  your  orders,  I  have  the  honor 
to  forward  to  you  a  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  ist  Va. 
Reg't  in  the  battle  of  Groveton.  This  Reg't  arrived  under  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Col.  Skinner,  with  the  brigade  upon  the  right  of 
our  lines,  on  the  railroad  leading  from  Gainesville  to  Manassas 
on  Friday,  the  27th  of  August,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock; 
from  there  we  moved  across  the  railroad  about  half  a  mile 
under  a  heavy  shelling  from  a  battery  of  the  enemy  to  our  left. 
We  then  fell  back  under  cover  of  a  woods,  and  after  remaining 
in  that  position  an  hour,  returned,  marching  past  the  first  posi- 
tion and  formed  in  line  in  rear  of  Hood's  Brig.,  remaining  there 
that  night  and  until  Saturday  evening,  when  at  4  o'clock  we 
were  ordered  forward,  and  to  the  left  to  support  Genl.  Jenkins. 
Passing  through  a  small  woods  we  came  into  a  large  field,  having 
the  ''China  House"  to  our  left.  There  we  were  ordered  to 
make  a  left  half-wheel  and  then  forwarded  under  a  heavy 
canonade  for  about  five  hundred  yards,  the  enemy  holding  on 
most  stubbornly,  but,  unable  to  stand,  they  fell  back,  leaving  in 
the  battery  in  our  hands.  Here,  Colonel,  allow  me  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  gallant  bearing  of  Lt.  Col.  Skinner,  who,  at  the  head 
of  his  Regiment,  rode  into  the  battery,  cutting  down  two  of  the 
enemy  at  their  guns.  We  advanced  beyond  the  battery  down  a 
slope  into  some  pines  and  there  remained,  holding  that  position 
until  night,  then  falling  back  and  bivouacing  near  our  first  posi- 
tion. Loss  during  both  days,  four  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded 
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(three  since  dead),  and  one  missing.    I  have,  Colonel,  the  honor 

to  remain, 

Very  Resp't  your  ob't  se'v't, 

F.  A.  LANGLEY, 
Capt.  Comdg. 

BIVOUACK  IITH  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT, 

Near  Winchester,  Va., 

Oct.   1 9th,   1862. 

COLONEL:  Agreeable  to  your  order,  I  herewith  transmit  a 
report  as  made  by  Capt.  Mitchell,  of  the  part  taken  in  the  Battle 
of  Manassas,  August  3Oth,  1862,  by  the  nth  Va.  Regiment. 

"The  regiment  went  into  this  action  under  command  of  Major 
Adam  Clement,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  regiments  of  this 
brigade  captured  two  batteries;  drove  their  supports  from  the 
field  and  held  a  position  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  batteries,  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay — we  being  too 
few — having  lost  considerably — to  advance  against  such  odds  as 
confronted  us,  until  our  supports  came  upon  the  field,  when  we 
retired  by  order  to  reform. 

"In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Adjutant,  1  am  unable 
to  state,  with  any  certainty,  the  number  carried  into  this  engage- 
ment. Both  officers  and  men  conducted  themselves  with  their 
usual  skill,  courage  and  bravery,  losing  nine  (9)  killed  and  fifty- 

fiye  (55)  wounded." 

Respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  LAZENBY, 

Act.  Adjutant. 
HEADQUARTERS.  I/TH  REGIMENT,  VIRGINIA  INFANTRY. 

Camp  near  \Yinchester, 

Oct.  I3th,  1862. 

GEN'L.  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  taken  by  this 
Regiment  in  the  Battle  of  the  I4th  of  September  on  the  moun- 
tain near  Boonsborough,  Md.  By  your  order  my  Regiment  was 
placed  in  line  of  battle  about  4  o'clock  P.  M.  in  a  field  to  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  to 
the  left  of  Crampton  Gap. 
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In  the  act  of  taking  their  position  the  Regiment  was  subjected 
to  a  very  fierce  shelling  from  a  battery  of  the  enemy  about  six 
or  eight  hundred  yards  on  our  right  which  enfiladed  our  line; 
fortunately,  however,  we  suffered  very  little  loss  from  this,  hav- 
ing but  two  men  slightly  wounded.  I  moved  the  Regiment  for- 
ward about  a  hundred  yards  by  your  order,  towards  a  road  in 
our  front  and  ordered  Lieut.  Lahew  with  his  company  to  deploy 
forward  as  skirmishers  into  the  woods  and  to  engage  the  enemy 
who  were  supposed  to  be  there.  Very  soon  I  heard  shots  from 
the  skirmishers ;  your  aid,  Capt.  Beckham,  at  this  time  delivered 
me  an  order  to  move  my  Regiment  by  the  left  flank  and  to  con- 
nect my  line  with  the  nth,  occupying  a  cornfield,  which  order 
was  obeyed.  We  remained  in  this  position  a  few  moments  when 
Col.  Stewart's  Reg't,  56th  of  Pickett's  Brigade,  joined  my  right, 
immediately  the  Brigade  on  our  right  became  hotly  engaged ; 
we  reserved  our  fire,  no  enemy  appearing  on  our  front.  After 
the  fire  had  continued  fifteen  minutes,  Col.  Stewart  reported  to 
me,  that  the  troops  on  his  right  had  fallen  back.  I  also  observed 
that  they  had  abandoned  the  left  of  the  nth.  I  communicated 
my  intention  to  Col.  Stewart  and  to  Major  Clemmons,  of  the 
nth,  to  fall  back  about  ten  or  fifteen  steps  behind  a  fence, 
which  was  simultaneously  done  by  the  three  Regiments  in  good 
order.  We  held  this  position  until  long  after  dark,  under  a 
severe  fire  of  musketry  obliquely  on  our  right  flank,  and  in  front 
until  nearly  every  cartridge  was  exhausted. 

Shortly  after  the  enemy  had  ceased  firing,  about  71/2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  I  received  your  order  to  withdraw  my  Regiment,  which 
was  done  in  good  order,  and  halted  to  rest  on  the  Boonsborough 
and  Fredericktown  road  with  the  other  Regiments  of  your 
Brigade. 

In  this  engagement  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  deter- 
mined courage  of  officers  and  men ;  they  held  their  ground  man- 
fully against  largely  superior  numbers,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  upon  our  right  and  front. 
Those  who  deserve  particular  mention  for  distinguished  gallantry 
and  activity  were  Capt.  I.  T.  Burke,  of  Company  D;  Lieut. 
Thos.  Perry,  of  Company  A ;  Lieut.  S.  S.  Turner,  of  Company 
P>,  and  Lieuts.  Athey  and  Littleton,  of  Company  C;  Color  Cor- 
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poral  I.  Murphy,  of  Company  C;  and  Color  Corporal  W.  Harper, 
of  Company  E,  won  my  highest  admiration  for  their  cool  bravery. 
Respectfully  submitted,  with  a  list  of  casualties. 

M.  D.  CORSE, 

Col.  Com'd'g. 

A  BRIEF  REPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  VIRGINIA 
REGIMENT,  ON  THE  i3rm  AND  14/111  OF  DECEMBER,  1862. 

HEADQUARTERS,  IST  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT. 

December  i8th,  1862. 

The  reg't  on  the  morning  of  the  I3th  with  the  brigade  took 
position  as  support  to  Genls.  Armstead's  and  Garnett's  command, 
occupying  that  position  until  half  past  three  o'clock,  when  it 
moved  with  the  brigade  to  the  left  and  down  the  Telegraph  road 
in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  turning  to  the  left  where 
that  road  reaches  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  crossing  a  millpond  and 
halting  under  the  point  of  a  hill  to  the  left  of  said  road,  remain- 
ing there  as  support  to  Genl.  Ransom,  during  which  manoeuvre 
and  halt  we  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry, in  which  seven  of  its  men  were  wounded.  At  dusk  the 
regiment  was  carried  forward  and  put  into  position  behind  a 
stone  wall  in  the  suburbs  of  Fredericksburg  where  the  above- 
mentioned  leads  into  said  place.  During  the  night  the  regiment 
took  four  prisoners,  coming  into  our  lines,  one  of  whom  was 
sent  to  the  Gen'l  commanding  the  brigade,  the  other  three  (two 
officers  and  one  private,  all  mounted)  were  turned  over  to  Gen'l 
Kershaw  with  horses,  etc.  Nothing  more  of  interest  occurring 
during  the  night. 

The  morning  of  the  I4th  brought  on  a  sharp  skirmish,  which 
was  kept  up  during  the  day,  with  a  loss  of  two  men  to  the  reg't 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  some  ten  or  twelve  to  the  enemy. 

At  ii  o'clock  upon  the  night  of  the  I4th  the  reg't  took  up  the 
line  of  march  with  the  brigade  and  returned  to  bivouac,  occu- 
pied the  night  of  the  I2th. 

The  conduct  of  the  men  and  officers  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  highest  praise.     Not  one  absenting  himself  the  whole  time. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  B.  WILLIAMS,  JR., 

Colonel  Com'd'g. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON. 


By  Captain  RANDOLPH  BARTON,  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
of  tbe  Stonewall  Brigade 


i.  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War.  By  LIEUTEN- 
ANT-COLONEL G.  T.  R.  HENDERSON,  Major  in  the  York  and 
Lancaster  Regiment,  Professor  of  Military  Art  and  History 
in  Staff  College.  In  2  volumes.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York:  1898. 

An  English  military  critic,  reviewing  General  Longstreet's 
book,  "From  Manassas  to  Appomattox,"  says  "the  reminiscences 
of  soldiers  who  have  seen  much  active  service  are  always  fasci- 
nating reading.  Even  if  the  writer  played  but  a  minor  part  in 
some  famous  campaign,  the  realistic  touches  of  a  personal  nar- 
rative give  a  life  and  spirit  to  the  picture  of  events  which  is 
necessarily  absent  from  more  elaborate  compositions."  And  so 
we  have  thought,  after  reading  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henderson's 
captivating  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  if  in  its  preparation  he 
was  compelled  to  take  so  much  of  his  material  second-hand, 
how  intensely  interesting  his  work  would  have  been  if  he  had 
been  thrown  in  close  contact  with  the  subject  of  his  memoir  in 
his  private  life  and  military  career.  From  sources  which  he 
has  diligently  followed,  he  has  from  time  to  time  enlivened  his 
books  by  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  great  soldier  which  bring 
the  man  more  and  more  before  the  reader  with  the  interesting 
touch  of  familiarity, — but  yet  there  is  wanting  the  eyes  that 
have  seen  him  and  the  hands  that  have  touched  him. 

We  almost  feel  the  yearning  that  must  have  possessed  Colonel 
Henderson,  as  time  and  again  he  bursts  into  enthusiastic  praise 
of  General  Jackson,  to  have  been  with  him,  to  have  looked  upon 
the  face  rejoicing  in  the  approach  of  battle,  bracing  for  the  awful 
clash,  and  following  the  well-delivered  blow  with  the  fierceness 
of  a  Nemesis.  But  these  advantages  were  denied  the  writer,  and 
his  work  was  built  upon  the  next  best  data,  a  visit  to  the  country 
over  which  Jackson  fought,  a  diligent  correspondence  with  those 
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who  still  live  to  tell  what  they  saw,  and  a  conscientious  study  of 
his  life  and  campaigns  as  recorded  by  many  who  have  written 
about  him. 

With  the  true  English  belief  in  genealogy,  Colonel  Henderson 
has  not  been  satisfied  to  present  the  distinguished  soldier  upon 
the  stage  as  one  born  in  armor,  but 'goes  back  infinitely  further 
than  General  Jackson  would  have  gone,  or  any  one  would  have 
gone  for  him,  but  for  the  marvelous  change  in  the  part  he  played 
in  the  affairs  of  his  nation,  to  show  of  what  sturdy  stock  he 
came.  He  is  not  content  to  treat  his  subject  with  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor.  It  was  not  his  intention  merely  to  give  to  his  subject 
a  lively  and  express  image.  His  task  was  to  dissect  the  char- 
acter and  achievements  of  General  Jackson  to  their  inmost 
recesses,  and  to  lay  bare  before  us  all  the  springs  of  motion  and 
all  the  causes  of  his  great  superiority  as  a  man  in  the  walks  of 
civil  and  military  duty. 

To  the  Southern  people,  and  especially  to  his  cotemporaries, 
this  delineation  of  General  Jackson  will  stand  as  a  monument. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  a  highly  accomplished  officer  of  the 
English  army,  it  is  a  distinction  won  by  no  other  soldier  of  either 
Federal  or  Confederate  forces.  We  have  often  wondered  that 
some  Northern  military  writer,  who  excels  in  the  treatment  of 
commanders  and  armies — Mr.  John  Codman  Ropes,  for  instance 
— has  not  taken  upon  himself,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  treat- 
ment of  some  such  strong  character  as  General  Jackson.  We 
believe  that  such  a  writer,  animated  as  he  evidently  is  by  the 
spirit  of  the  historian  rather  than  of  the  eulogistic  biographer, 
could  fill  a  void  in  the  history  of  the  greatest  shock  this  nation 
has  ever  felt.  We  believe  it  is  almost  without  precedent  for  the 
life  of  the  idol  of  one  side  to  be  written  by  a  hostile  hand,  and 
just  for  this  reason  would  it  be  the  more  interesting.  The  public 
mind  likes  nothing  better  than  to  hear  the  other  side,  and  so  it 
happens  that  Colonel  Henderson  has  assumed  what  is  almost  the 
duty  of  some  Northern  writer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  review  of 
General  Jackson,  even  from  the  pen  of  an  enemy,  would  be  read 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

We  all,  moved  by  various  reasons  for  so  doing,  turn  Back  to 
the  early  days  of  those  who  reach  the  high  points  among  men. 
Curiosity  perhaps  is  the  main  incentive.  The  vicissitudes  of  life 
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are  always  entertaining,  whether  they  manifest  themselves  in  a 
great  bound  into  distinction  or  in  a  horrible  plunge  to  obscurity, 
and  so  even  the  deadly  dull  life  of  General  Jackson  as  a  boy 
absorbs  us ;  his  youthful  trials  and  reverses,  the  counterpart  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  every  day,  nevertheless  hold  our  attention, 
and  with  the  brilliant  contrast  of  his  later  life,  lead  us  through 
pages  of  commonplace  experience  with  undiminished  interest. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  General  Jackson's  life  was  his  obscurity 
more  complete  than  during  the  few  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  The  opportunity,  even  to  those  gifted  with  greater 
personal  attractions,  to  win  distinction  was  very  narrow.     Lex- 
ington depended  for  its  redemption  upon  the  intelligence  and 
hospitality  of  its  citizens  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.    Its 
remoteness  from  what  we  know  now  as  the  active  world,  its 
inaccessibility  to  anything  cheering  but  the  sun,  its  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  life  of  a  student,  barely  gave  it  a  claim  to  a  name 
upon  the  map  of  the  country.    General  Jackson  in  this  quiet  vil- 
lage walked  upon  a  very  tread-mill.    He  had  for  ten  years  moved, 
but  not  advanced  an  inch.     In  1861,  to  all  appearances,  a  blank 
wall  rose  before  him.     His  pleasure  consisted  in  his  wife,  his 
quiet   home,   his  -Presbyterian    Church   and   his    Sunday-school 
classes   (one  colored),  and  possibly  the  belief  that  he  had  the 
respect  of  the  little  community  in  which  he  lived.     He  certainly 
did  not  have  their  admiration.     His  personal  qualities  furnished 
nothing  specially  attractive  or  particularly  unattractive.    He  was 
a  neutral.    He  gave  no  offence,  and  except  to  his  immediate  and 
very  small  family  (he  had  then  no  children)  he  gave  no  pleasure. 
As  we  recall  him,  morning  after  morning,  not  varying  a  moment 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  striding  down  from  the  village 
to  the  barracks  of  the  Virginia  Military   Institute,  where  the 
Writer  was  a  cadet  in  i86o-'6i,  we  feel  the  depressing  sensations 
of  a   succession  of  cold,  gray,   cheerless   November  mornings. 
His  action  during  the  day  when  at  the  barracks  was  absolutely 
mechanical.     He  had  little  talent  for  teaching.      He  was  quite 
deaf,  and  in  movement  and  figure  ungainly.      His  countenance 
was  noble,  and  his  features  were  good.      But  his  singularity  of 
life  and  manner  brought  upon  him  more  than  the  usual  jests  and 
tricks  of  the  cadets.    He  was  called  "Hickory,"  "Old  Jack,"  and 
"Square  box,"  from  the  unusual  size  of  his  feet.     Not  infre- 
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quently  would  the  black-board  in  his  "section"  room  be  deco- 
rated with  a  drawing  of  an  enormous  foot.  If  he  happened  to 
leave  the  barracks  on  his  returri  to  the  village  when  the  corps 
was  waiting  for  orders  to  fall  in  ranks,  it  was  not  an  unusual 
circumstance  for  some  dare-devil  to  close  in  behind  him  and 
follow  him  in  lock-step,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  corps. 
Major  Jackson,  never  turning  his  head,  and  apparently  oblivious 
to  the  close  proximity  of  the  daring  student,  would  march  on 
as  if  absolutely  alone.  The  writer  has  seen  a  class  seated  around 
him  in  a  horseshoe  curve,  the  heels  of  which  were  a  trifle  behind 
him,  and  while  he  was  intently  watching  the  reciting  cadet,  those 
at  the  heels  of  the  curve  would  be  bombarding  each  other  over 
his  head  with  paper  pellets.  On  the  drill  ground  the  light  pieces 
of  artillery  being  dra\vn  in  their  evolution  by  cadets,  a  favorite 
trick  was  to  whirl  the  gun  on  Major  Jackson  in  order  to  force 
him  undignifiedly  to  skip  about  for  a  safe  place.  It  is  said  that 
seeing  through  the  joke  on  one  occasion,  bracing  himself,  he 
held  his  sword  pointed  towards  the  rapidly  advancing  team  and 
forced  a  deflection  without  moving  from  his  tracks. 

Xo  one  recalls  a  smile,  a  humorous  speech,  anything  from  him 
while  at  the  barracks.  He  was  not  sullen,  or  gloomy,  or  par- 
ticularly dull.  He  was  simply  a  silent,  unobtrusive  man,  doing 
his  duty  in  an  unentertaining  way — merely  an  automaton.  And 
yet  the  cadets  held  him  in  high  estimation.  There  was  no  en- 
thusiasm felt  for  him.  The  feeling  was  one  which  no  one  could 
well  describe.  He  was  not  praised;  he  was  not  abused.  He 
was  the  butt  of  boyish  pranks,  but  not  the  victim  of  malevo- 
lence. It  was  known  that  when  the  opportunity  occurred  in  the 
Mexican  war,  he  had  displayed  great  courage.  All  were  con- 
vinced, as  if  by  intuition,  that  he  would  display  it  again  if  the 
occasion  for  it  arose.  The  boyish  mind,  without  definitely 
analyzing  Major  Jackson's  make-up,  knew  that  something  more 
than  common  lay  beneath  that  calm  and  serene  exterior.  The 
writer  turns  to  a  "scrap  book"  kept  by  a  cadet  at  the  Institute 
in  1855,  and  finds  this  doggerel : 

"HICKORY,  ALIAS  MAJOR  T.  J.  JACKSON." 

"Like  some  rude  brute  that  ranged  the  forest  wild, 
So  rude,  uncouth,  so  purely  Nature's  child, 
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Is  'Hickory,'  and  yet  me  thinks  I  see 

The  stamp  of  genius  on  his  brow, 

And  he,  with  his  wild  glance  and  keen  but  quiet  eye, 

Can  draw  forth  from  the  secret  recesses  where  they  lie 

Those  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

Most  virtuous,  good  and  free  from  guilty  art, 

There's  something  in  his  very  mode  of  life 

So  accurate,  steady,  void  of  care  or  strife, 

That  fills  my  heart  with  love  for  him  who  bears  his  honors 

meek, 
And  who  wears  the  laurels  of  a  hero." 

And  this  about  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  corps. 
The  lines  are  devoted  to  a  diagnosis  of  Major  Jackson  alone, 
but  they  occur  in  a  review  of  the  "Faculty  of  the  V.  M.  I.," 
and  the  singular  penetration  of  the  author  would  be  more  in- 
teresting if  propriety  would  permit  the  publication  of  the  very 
strong  contrast  in  the  opinion  of  the  composer  between  Jack- 
son and  the  other  professors. 

And  thus  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  man  unknown  and  un- 
honored,  save  in  a  very  small  circle,  down  to  the  spring  of  1861, 
when  war  between  the  States  became  imminent.  Up  to  prob- 
ably April,  1 86 1,  the  citizens  of  Lexington  were  strongly  Union 
in  sentiment,  while  the  cadets  were  all  ardent  secessionists.  This 
difference  of  opinion  came  near  resulting  in  a  bloody  fracas, 
and  after  the  cadets  had  returned  to  their  barracks  and  quiet 
had  been  restored  a  corps  meeting  was  called  to  listen  to  ad- 
dresses on  the  situation  from  the  professors.  After  several  had 
spoken  Major  Jackson  remained  seated,  and  was  only  aroused 
by  a  continuous  demand  from  the  cadets  for  a  speech.  This 
was  the  first  symptom  of  what  was  to  come.  Instinctively  those 
glowing  youths  knew  that  the  man  of  war  was  now  to  have  his 
opportunity,  and  turning  from  the  more  attractive  oratory  of 
the  other  professors  they  would  have  nothing  but  a  speech  from 
the  silent  man  who  for  so  many  years  had  afforded  them  so 
much  amusement.  \Yith  unaffected  diffidence  Major  Jackson 
slowly  arose,  and  turning  to  his  youthful  audience,  said :  "Gen- 
tlement,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words;  when  the  time  for  fighting 
comes,  I  draw  the  sword,  and  throw  away  the  scabbard" — and 
then  sat  down. 
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The -thrilling  effect  of  those  words  is  felt  by  the  writer  to 
this  day.  They  touched  the  heart  of  every  boy  who  heard 
them,  and  men  now  gray  will  tell  of  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
which  drowned  all  further  speeches.  Jackson  had  taken  his 
step  towards  immortality. 

And  now  we  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  man  whose  won- 
derful career  seems  to  have  fascinated  Colonel  Henderson. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  period  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  life,  because  we  think  if  Colonel  Henderson's 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  lacking  at  all,  it  is  in  not  picturing 
with  quite  enough  vividness  the  contrast  between  the  man  of 
1860  and  the  man  of  1863.  Fate  was  so  gradually  but  so  surely 
enveloping  him  in  darkness;  his  life  was  so  like  the  dull  flint 
until  opportunity  struck  the  spark,  that  the  marvel  of  his  genius, 
so  nearly  buried,  becomes  the  more  brilliant  when  we  realize 
the  bound  he  made  from  the  school  teacher  to  the  greatest 
hgure  produced  in  the  Civil  War,  General  Lee  in  some  respects 
excepted.  But  of  General  Lee  much  was  expected,  and  much 
was  realized.  His  life  for  years  before  1861,  military  and  social, 
had  been  so  different  from  Jackson's ;  he  was  so  widely  known ; 
his  family  had  for  so  long  a  time  held  so  high  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  developing  country,  that  his  immediate  accession 
to  high  rank  in  the  Southern  army  and  his  splendid  abilities  as 
a  soldier,  were  regarded  as  matters  of  course.  But  with  Gen- 
eral Jackson  the  case  was  very  different.  At  one  time  the  army 
in  front  of  Fredericksburg  was  under  his  command,  General 
Lee  being  in  Richmond  or  sick,  and  General  Longstreet  being 
south  of  Richmond  towards  Suffolk.  The  writer  recalls  the 
trace  of  uneasiness  that  manifested  itself  among  the  men  at  that 
time,  and  this  even  after  the  splendid  exhibition  of  ability  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  shown  in  the  campaign  of  1862.  And  so  it 
happened  that  the  great  peculiarity  of  General  Jackson's  case 
as  a  soldier  was  the  almost  unexpected  and  sudden  development 
of  his  surpassing  genius  for  just  the  kind  of  warfare  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  wage. 

When  Colonel  Henderson  speaks  of  the  untiring  energy  of 
the  man,  the  writer  is  reminded  vividly  of  a  scene  he  wit- 
nessed on  what  was  known  as  the  "Bath"  or  "Romney"  ex- 
pedition in  January,  1862.  About  dusk  on  the  day  preceding 
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the  return  of  the  army  from  the  advanced  point  which  overlook- 
ed Hancock,  Maryland,  one  of  the  baggage  wagons  sank  so 
deep  in  the  mud  that  the  straining  horses  were  powerless  to 
move  it.  Tackson  was  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  once  dis- 
mounted, and,  seizing  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  aided  the  men  to 
lift  the  wagon  from  the  rut  into  which  it  had  deeply  sunk.  The 
writer  recalls  the  mutter  of  a  Colonel  who  was  looking  on: 
"Yes,  that  is  the  business  he  ought  always  to  be  at." 

It  may  well  be  thought  that  Jackson  was  the  most  ener- 
getic, enterprising  and  indomitable  man  in  the  Confederate 
army.  \Yhen  he  almost  testily  replied  to  the  despairing  cry  of 
the  gallant  Bee  at  First  Manassas,  "General,  they  are  beating  us 
back" — "then  we  will  give  the  bayonet,"  his  courage  knew 
no  bounds.  When  during  that  battle  his  staff  officer,  the  writer's 
uncle,  who  lost  his  life  before  Richmond  gallantly  leading  his 
regiment,  despairingly  remarked.  "General,  I  fear  the  day  is 
against  us,"  and  he  almost  angrily  replied,  "If  you  think  so,  you 
should  not  say  it,"  his  indomitable  will  was  asserting  itself. 

Colonel  Henderson  passes  in  natural  order  from  the  picture 
of  Jackson  the  professor  to  Jackson  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Federal  army  split  at  First  Manassas.  The  writer  was  in  that 
battle  as  Sergeant  Major  of  the  33d  Virginia  Infantry,  which  at 
that  time,  composed  of  eight  companies,  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  C.  Cummings,  who  still  lives,  the  only  surviving  regi- 
mental commander  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  as  it  was  organized 
in  July,  1861.  In  September,  1896,  Colonel  Cummings  in  a  let- 
ter says,  that  as  Griffin's  and  Rickett's  batteries  descended  from 
the  elevation  west  of  the  \Yarrenton  turnpike  following  the 
Sudley  Mills  road  to  gain  the  hills  on  which  the  Henry  and 
Robinson  houses  are  situated — supported  in  their  movement  by 
the  powerful  Federal  Infantry — General  Jackson  rode  quietly 
along  the  line  of  his  brigade  and  cautioned  his  officers  to  with- 
hold their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  approached  "within  thirty 
paces."  Visiting  in  1896  the  very  ground  on  which  on  the  edge 
of  the  pine  and  stunted  oak  growth  the  line  of  the  brigade  was 
partially  concealed,  the  meaning  of  this  order  became  a  mystery. 
The  presence  of  the  Confederate  line  could  hardly  have  been 
concealed  from  the  advancing  enemy,  and  it  was  subjecting  the 
raw  recruits,  who  so  splendidly  fought  in  that  battle,  to  an  un- 
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bearable  strain.     And  yet  we  believe  the  order  was  given  just 
as  Colonel  Cummings  repeats  it,  and  that  General  Jackson  meant 
it  to  be  carried  out.     Had  the  order  been  given  to  him  as  a 
private  in  the  ranks,  he  would  have  withheld  his  fire  until  the 
enemy  had  come  exactly  within  thirty  paces,  and  then  if  his  life 
had  been  spared  we  know  what  would  have  occurred.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  line  of  Federal  infantry  appeared  just 
over  the  ridge  of  the  gentle  hill  on  which  Griffin's  battery  was 
coming  into  position,  the  riflemen  of  the  33d  could  no  longer 
restrain  their  impatience,  and  Colonel  Cummings,  feeling  that 
the  critical  moment  had  come,  and  seeing  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing  to    obey    the    "thirty    paces"    order,    rang    out    the    order 
"Charge,"   and   the   little   battalion   broke   from   its    cover   and 
rushed  fiercely  upon  the  astonished  enemy.    Griffin's  battery  was 
captured ;  at  the  first  fire  it  was  utterly  disabled,  the  writer,  be- 
fore being  wounded,  getting  close  enough  to  see  the  splendid 
horses  dying  in  heaps,  and  the  gunners  strewn  dead  or  helpless 
among  the  guns.     As  we  Americans  have  for  months  been  re- 
galed with  newspaper  accounts  of  the  terrible  slaughter  at  San- 
tiago, it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  that  and  the  succeed- 
ing charges  made  by  the  33d   (for  although  repulsed  this  raw 
regiment  made  three  efforts  to  hold  the  battery,  and  writh  the 
splendid  assistance  of  their  comrades,  succeeded  in  the  last),  out 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  it  lost  forty-three  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded.    It  may  be  late  in  the  day 
to  make  the  claim,  but  we  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
this  pardonable  breach  of  orders  by  Colonel  Cummings,  this  im- 
pulsive and  uncontrollable  rush  of  his  green  boys,  not  a  month 
from  the  plough  and  the  shop  of  the  mechanic,  was  the  first 
check  the  Federal  advance  had  met,  and  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  battle.     Colonel  Henderson  refers  to  the  respite  given  to 
the  Confederates  as  McDowell  advanced  his  batteries,  with  their 
supporting  infantry  from  the  hills  beyond  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike, from  which  he  had  driven  Bee  and  Evans  to  the  next  ridge, 
on  which  stood  the  Henry  and  Robinson  houses.     And  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  momentum  of  the  Federal  advance  was 
somewhat  lost  by  this  most  natural  movement.     But  before  it 
could  be  regained,  before  the  deadly  batteries  of   Griffin   and 
Ricketts  could  resume  their  destructive  work,  just  in  the  nick 
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of  time  the  33d  rushed  upon  the  hostile  guns,  and  in  a  moment 
this  most  offensive  arm  of  the  advancing  line  was  shattered. 
It  is  pleasing  to  the  writer  to  note  that  Colonel  Henderson  in  his 
researches  has  found  confirmation  of  Colonel  Cummings'  recol- 
lection of  the  "thirty  paces  order."  The  slight  variance  given 
by  Colonel  Henderson,  who  says  that  "fifty  yards"  was  the  ex- 
pression used,  like  the  difference  in  the  narratives  of  the  Apos- 
tles, merely  tends  to  a  more  substantial  support  of  what  the. 
Colonel  of  the  33d  remembers.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
order  was  given  before  the  33d  made  its  first  charge,  and  not 
after,  as  Colonel  Henderson  locates  it.  Indeed,  the  charge  of 
the  33d  opened  the  battle  for  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  and  after 
that  General  Jackson  had  only  to  rush  his  men  forward,  and  this 
he  did  with  a  spirit,  perhaps  equaled  but  never  excelled  in  the 
history  of  martial  affairs. 

The  writer  has  examined  with  the  utmost  closeness  all  the 
incidents  of  that  battle.  With  brothers  and  relatives  in  the  2d 
Virginia,  and  an  uncle  and  brother-in-law  serving  on  General 
Jackson's  staff,  and  being  his  own  first  battle,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  impressions  were  deeper  than,  perhaps,  those  made  by 
any  other  event  of  his  life.  And  so  from  a  never-tiring  search 
after  all  the  facts  of  the  battle,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has 
occasionally  wandered  into  speculations  upon  some  matters 
which  have  been  veiled  in  mystery.  It  is  certain  that  the  33d  on 
that  day  covered  itself  with  glory.  It  is  certain  that  after  the 
battle  the  regiment  took  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
brigade,  and  that  its  two  field  officers,  one  of  whom  was  killed, 
had  behaved  with  the  utmost  courage,  and  yet  something  was 
wanting  to  elicit  from  General  Jackson  the  praise  which  it  was 
thought  ought  to  have  followed.  To  the  writer,  when  he  recalls 
the  treatment  Garnett  received  after  Kernstown  for  giving  an 
order  to  retreat  upon  his  own  responsibility,  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  the  moderation  with  which  General  Jackson  men- 
tioned the  action  of  the  33d,  than  his  disapproval  of  its  dis- 
obedience of  orders  in  charging  before  the  exact  time  indicated 
by  him.  His  intense  accuracy  in  obeying  orders  had  somewhat 
narrowed  his  capacity  to  make  allowance  for  changing  circum- 
stances. His  intense  self-reliance  made  him  feel  that  in  battle,  as 
far  as  he  governed  its  movements,  his  plans,  and  his  alone,  must 
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be  followed.  And  that  was  not  vanity  or  self-esteem.  Xo 
mortal  was  freer  from  those  vices.  It  was  simply  the  product 
of  a  heart  that  quailed  at  nothing,  of  an  intellect  brilliant  in 
military  conceptions,  of  a  will  that  knew  not  how  to  bend  from 
a  worthy  purpose  and  from  a  confidence  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause  that  knew  not  how  to  shake.  Xo  two  men  are 
exactly  alike,  just  as  no  two  leaves  are  exactly  alike,  but  most 
mtn.  even  most  distinguished  men,  have  something  of  a  coun- 
terpart. Has  Jackson's  "double"  ever  been  suggested?  It  is 
certain  that  no  man  in  the  Confederate  army  ever  approached 
his  completeness  as  a  soldier — General  Lee  always  excepted,  but 
cast  in  a  mold,  with  personal  traits  so  different,  that  compari- 
sons cannot  be  made.  And  in  the  Federal  army  Sheridan  alone 
seems  to  have  taken  some  lessons  from  the  Confederate  soldier. 
Two  revelations  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  Jackson's 
character  and  equipment,  in  his  literary  attainments  and  his 
warmth  of  feeling.  When  his  letters  to  his  wife  were,  by  the 
permission  of  that  interesting  lady,  given  to  the  public,  surprise 
at  the  tenderness  they  displayed  was  universal.  From  the  day 
his  speech  of  farewell  to  his  brigade  was  published  allowance 
was  made,  and  it  was  supposed  that  some  partial  friend  with 
graceful  and  felicitous  rhetoric  had  smoothed  and  embellished 
it.  But  for  the  assurance  Colonel  Douglas  has  just  given  in  his 
review  of  Colonel  Henderson's  book,  that  with  Sergeant  Towner 
he  wrote  it  from  memory  within  fifteen  minutes  after  its  de- 
livery, and  that  when  finished  he  and  the  orderly  sergeant  both 
thought  it  absolutely  correct,  \ve  should  still  harbor  the  sus- 
picion of  friendly  embellishment,  so  inconceivable  is  it  to  the 
writer  that  the  Major  Jackson  of  the  V.  M.  I.  could  make  a 
speech  so  perfectly  fitting  the  occasion.  Colonel  Henderson  has, 
from  his  resources,  well  painted  the  picture  of  this  parting,  but 
it  may  be  entertaining  to  read  the  version  given  in  a  quaint 
book  written  by  Private  John  O.  Casler,  of  the  33d  Virginia 
Infantry,  entitled,  "Four  Years  in  the  Stonewall  Brigade."  He 
says : 

"On  the  4th  of  October  General  Jackson  was  promoted  to 
Major-General,  and  ordered  to  \Yinchester  to  take  command  of 
the  forces  then  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  he  had  his  bri- 
gade paraded  to  bid  them  farewell.  \Ye  all  had  the  blues,  for 
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we  did  not  want  to  part  with  him  as  our  Commander.  Besides, 
we  all  wanted  to  go  with  him,  as  nearly  all  of  us  came  from 
the  different  counties  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

"General  Jackson  and  his  staff  officers  rode  up  in  front  of  the 
brigade  after  we  had  formed  on  the  hillside,  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  line.  He  then  slowly  raised  his  cap  and  said:  'Offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  First  Brigade,  I  am  not  here  to  make  a 
speech,  but  simply  to  say  farewell.  I  first  met  you  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  the  commencement  of  this  war,  and  I  cannot  take 
leave  of  you  without  giving  expression  to  my  admiration  for 
your  conduct  from  that  day  to  this,  whether  on  the  march,  the 
bivouac,  the  tented  field,  or  the  bloody  plains  of  Manassas,  where 
you  gained  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  having  decided  the 
fate  of  that  battle. 

"  'Throughout  the  broad  extent  of  country  over  which  you 
have  marched,  by  your  respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of 
citizens,  you  have  shown  that  you  were  soldiers,  not  only  to 
defend,  but  able  and  willing  both  to  defend  and  protect.  You 
have  already  gained  a  brilliant  and  deservedly  high  reputation 
throughout  the  army  and  the  whole  Confederacy,  and  I  trust, 
in  the  future,  by  your  deeds  on  the  field,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  the  same  kind  Providence  who  has  heretofore  favored  our 
cause,  you  will  gain  more  victories,  and  add  additional  lustre 
to  the  reputation  you  now  enjoy. 

"  'You  have  already  gained  a  proud  position  in  the  future 
history  of  this,  our  second  war  of  independence.  I  shall  look 
with  great  anxiety  to  your  future  movements,  and  I  trust  when- 
ever I  shall  hear  of  the  First  Brigade  on  the  field  of  battle,  it 
will  be  of  still  nobler  deeds  achieved  and  a  higher  reputation 
won.' 

"Here  he  paused  and  glanced  proudly  around  him.  Then 
raising  himself  in  his  stirrups  and  throwing  the  reins  on  his 
horse's  neck,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  such  deep  feeling  that 
it  thrilled  through  every  heart  in  the  brigade :  'In  the  army 
of  the  Shenandoah  you  were  the  First  Brigade;  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  you  were  the  First  Brigade ;  in  the  Second  Corps 
of  this  army  you  are  the  First  Brigade;  you  are  the  First 
Brigade  in  the  affections  of  your  General,  and  I  hope  by  your 
future  deeds  and  bearing  you  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
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as  the  First  Brigade  in  this,  our  second  war  of  independence. 
Farewell !' 

"For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  arose  cheer  after 
cheer,  so  wild  and  thrilling  that  the  very  heavens  rang  with 
them.  General  Jackson  waved  farewell  to  his  men,  and,  gath- 
ering his  reins,  rode  rapidly  away. 

"Although  I  was  there  and  heard  General  Jackson  speak  the 
above  words,  I  have  copied  them  from  'Pollard's  Life  of  Jack- 
son.' This  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  open  his  mouth 
to  speak,  except  once  afterward  he  spoke  a  few  words  in  my 
presence.  He  was  a  man  who  had  very  little  to  say. 

"Xow,  I  don't  consider  that  the  'Stonewall  Brigade'  w7as  better 
than  other  brigades,  for  there  were  plenty  of  other  brigades 
that  did  just  as  good  service  as  we  did ;  and  if  any  other  brigade 
had  been  similarly  situated  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  as  well  as  we  did,  and 
gained  the  same  reputation. 

"We  had  to  pay  dearly  for  our  reputation  aftenvards,  for 
whenever  there  was  any  extra  hard  duty  to  be  performed  Gen- 
eral Jackson  always  sent  his  old  brigade  to  that  post  of  duty, 
for  fear  the  other  brigades  under  his  command  would  think 
and  say  that  he  favored  his  old  command.  Consequently,  we 
often  had  harder  duty  to  perform  than  the  others. 

"\Ve  all  returned  to  camp  after  his  farewell  address,  con- 
siderably out  of  humor,  for  we  wanted  to  go  with  him  wherever 
he  went  and  be  immediately  under  his  eye,  and  especially  to  the 
valley,  as  our  homes  were  there." 

Reading  this  short  and  inspiring  address,  our  views  of  the 
fitness  of  General  Jackson  to  judge  of  declamation  are  some- 
what modified.  On  one  occasion  while  at  the  V.  M.  I.  the 
writer  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  the  professor  of 
declamation,  Major  Jackson  was  called  upon  to  take  his  place. 
It  must  be  pardoned  if  we  remember  with  pleasure  that  out  of 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  cadets  who  went  through  the  exercises 
of  the  evening  four  or  five,  of  which  the  writer  was  one,  re- 
ceived from  Major  Jackson  commendatory  remarks. 

When  General  Jackson  in  the  autumn  of  1861  reached  the 
field  of  his  new  assignment,  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  life  first  presented  itself.  Comparatively  independ- 
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ent  in  his  plans  and  movements,  in  a  country  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  with  his  every  faculty  bent  in  intense  strain  upon  baffling 
and  beating  the  enemy,  the  trials  of  his  early  life,  his  dismal  ex- 
perience at  \Yest  Point,  his  habits  of  self  control,  perfected  un- 
der the  almost  fanatical  discipline  of  years,  and  above  all  his 
genius  as  a  combatant,  all  bounded  to  the  surface  to  lead  him  in 
this  his  time  of  trial.  His  winter  expedition  to  Bath  and  Rom- 
ney,  the  apparent  uselessness  of  the  suffering  to  which  his 
little  army  was  exposed,  and  his  singular  and  unusual  conduct 
brought  again  to  the  front  the  suspicion  which  had  always  been 
felt  while  he  was  at  Lexington,  as  to  the  entire  soundness  of  his 
mind.  As  he  rode  quietly  and  serenely  along  the  battle  line 
at  Manassas  his  men  saw  the  warrior  and  forgot  the  eccentrk 
man,  but  suffering  in  the  blasts  of  winter,  discontent  at  the 
failure  to  accomplish  anything  and  the  usual  readiness  of  civilian 
soldiers  to  rind  fault,  revived  the  old  stories  of  his  unaccountable 
singularity.  The  Loring  episode  was  undoubtedly  precipitated 
by  the  belief  that  Jackson's  brilliancy  at  Manassas  had  been 
dimmed  by  the  emptiness  of  his  winter  campaign,  and  that  the 
ante-bellum  peculiarities  of  the  curious  man  were  leading  to 
his  downfall. 

How  narrow  the  escape  from  immortality.  One  cannot  but 
speculate  upon  the  consequences  an  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion would  have  brought  to  him,  and  to  the  Confederate  cause. 
No  Confederate  officer  feels  disparaged  when  he  hears  it  said 
that  no  man  the  South  could  have  so  effectually  neutralized  the 
70,000  men  commanded  by  McDowell,  Banks,  Fremont,  Shields 
and  Milroy  as  did  General  Jackson.  Colonel  Henderson  views 
the  great  achievements  of  the  spring  of  1862  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  the  mountains  of  the  west  of  the  Valley,  as  if, 
looking  upon  a  map  of  McClellan's  battlefield,  he  had  located 
this  host  as  his  strong  right  wing.  And  so  it  was,  taking  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  the  Federal  army  into  Virginia  as  one 
grand  mass  movement  extending  from  the  Alleghanies  on  the 
west  to  the  James  River  on  the  south  and  east.  The  true  con- 
ception of  the  work  of  Jackson  is  thus  to  consider  what  he  did. 
His  army  barely  averaged  20,000  men  of  all  arms  during  his 
Valley  Campaign,  and  yet  boldness,  swiftness  of  movement, 
firmness  in  battle  and  supreme  untiring  energy  held  in  check 
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and  beat  back  one-half  of  McClellan's  army,  scattered  though 
the  movements  were,  as  McClellan's  detachments  were  scat- 
tered. If  his  successes  had  been  concentrated  in  a  field  of  a 
dozen  miles  in  length  the  results  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  little  less  than  miraculous.  They  are  none  the  less  so  because 
scattered  over  a  country  traversed  by  mountains  and  rivers.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  General  Longstreet  to  have  said,  with 
traces  of  spitefulness,  that  by  good  fortune,  General  Jackson 
encountered  in  the  \ 'alley  political  generals — Banks,  an  ex- 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  Fremont,  a  scouting 
pathfinder;  Schenck,  an  Ohio  politician;  and  Shields  (the  man 
who  once  went  on  the  field  to  fight  a  duel  with  Lincoln)  a  de- 
cayed adventurer.  And  yet  he  used  these  men  up  effectually. 
Then  confronting  Pope,  Franklin,  Sumner,  Hooker  and  Meade, 
so  successfully  disposed  of  them  that  one  can  hardly  withhold 
the  judgment  that,  place  him  where  you  might,  he  would  never 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  moment. 

During  the  fall  of  1862,  immediately  after  the  Sharpsburg 
battle,  a  rapid  reorganization  of  the  army  became  necessary. 
The  battles  around  Richmond,  Manassas,  and  the  Maryland 
campaign  ending  at  Sharpsburg  had  so  thinned  the  ranks  and 
depleted  the  officers  that  rough  and  ready  measures  were  essen- 
tial to  a  speedy  reorganization.  \Ye  have  always  understood  that 
just  at  that  time  almost  arbitrary  power  was  given  to  General 
Lee  and  his  immediate  subordinates,  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  in 
the  selection  of  officers  to  fill  vacancies.  It  is  certain  that  just 
at  that  time  Jackson  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism  in  the 
Stonewall  Brigade  because  of  his  selection  of  Paxton,  a  former 
townsman  in  Lexington,  a  lawyer  when  the  war  began,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  serving  on  his  staff,  to  command 
the,  brigade.  Paxton  was  killed  at  Chancellorsville  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  3,  1863,  falling  in  the  arms  of  the  writer,  then  As- 
sistant Adjutant  General  of  the  brigade.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  said,  and  may  yet  be  said  of  Jackson's  inability  to  pene- 
trate the  character  of  men,  no  matter  how  wretchedly  some  of 
his  appointments  failed,  many,  as  many  perhaps  as  with  other 
men,  proved  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  their  chief,  and  among 
them  no  example  was  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  General 
Paxton. 
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Perhaps  the  confidence  of  his  superiors  and  his  subordinates 
was  at  high-water  mark- in  the  autumn  of  1862,  when  on  his 
way  to  take  position  on  the  right  wing  of  General  Lee's  army 
at  Fredericksburg  he  led  his  corps  through  the  gloomy  shades 
of  the  "Wilderness,"  over  the  very  ground  and  within  twenty 
steps  of  the  spot  where,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May,  he 
was  to  close  his  splendid  career. 

And  yet  even  then  the  question  was  frequently  asked,  could 
he,  if  in  supreme  command,  handle  a  large  army  as  General  Lee 
or  even  General  Longstreet  could.  The  writer  does  not  believe 
that  this  failure  of  perfect  confidence,  the  confidence,  for  in- 
stance, felt  in  General  Lee,  in  Jackson's  ability  to  fill  any  posi- 
tion which  fell  to  his  lot.  originated  or  even  existed  in  the  rank 
and  file.  He  attributes  it  rather  to  the  officers  of  the  corps,  be- 
ginning possibly  with  those  of  high  rank,  who  resented  Jackson's 
reticence  and  taciturnity.  They  felt  snubbed  by  his  refusal  to 
take  them  into  his  confidence,  and  then  again  comparisons  will 
always  be  made,  and  as  late  as  Fredericksburg,  Jackson  was  al- 
ways pitted  in  comparison  with  Lee  and  Longstreet,  an  ex- 
ceedingly severe  test  to  subject  the  quiet  school  teacher  to. 

The  Stonewall  Brigade  was  encamped  in  the  winter  of  1862-3, 
below  Fredericksburg,  very  near  Jackson's  headquarters.  Their 
camp  was  called  "Winder,"  after  the  revered  and  respected,  but 
disliked  Brigadier,  who  was  the  immediate  officer  of  that  rank, 
preceding  Paxton  in  command  of  the  brigade.  The  punctilious 
piety  which  always  made  Jackson  among  the  first  in  attendance 
at  the  religious  services  of  his  old  Presbyterian  pastor,  Dr.  White, 
stuck  to  him  during  that  winter  and  up  to  his  death.  As  soon  as 
the  Brigade  had  completed  its  winter  quarters  at  Camp  Winder, 
a  chapel,  in  shape  like  the  letter  L,  with  the  preacher's  stand 
in  the  angle,  was  erected.  The  forest  of  noble  pines  furnished 
logs  in  length  amply  great,  and  riven  boards  covered  the  roof. 
Rude  seats  were  built  upon  the  uncovered  floor,  and  with  great 
regularity  General  Jackson  attended  the  services:  The  writer 
can  in  memory  see  him  now,  as  seated  immediately  behind  him, 
in  the  midst  of  the  earnest  soldiers  of  his  old  brigade,  his  close 
and  devout  attention  to  the  sermon  would  unfailingly  attract 
attention.  His  entrance  into  the  rude  building  was  as  modest 
and  apparently  as  uninmportant  as  that  of  the  humblest  private. 
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His  demeanor  was  exactly  that  of  the  quiet  ante-bellum  school 
teacher.  As  he  entered  he  found  his  way  to  the  nearest  seat, 
with  no  commotion  among  the  men  other  than  that  prompted 
by  the  natural  feelings  of  gentlemen  making  room  for  a  gentle- 
man. As  the  congregation  dispersed  he  made  his  way  slowly 
through  the  departing  crowd,  and  any  soldier  might  upon  feel- 
ing the  pressure  that  came  against  him  have  seen  General  Jack- 
son at  one  elbow  and  his  messmate  at  the  other.  For  military 
display  Jackson  had  not  an  atom  of  fondness.  He  stuck  to  his 
old  blue  V.  M.  I.  military  suit  until  it  had  the  shabbiness  of  re- 
duced gentility.  And  this  was  not  from  indifference  to  personal 
neatness.  He  was  too  absorbed  to  give  thought  or  time  to  the 
subject. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Lord  Wolseley  has  somewhere  found 
fault  with  General  I.ee's  failure  to  accomplish  greater  results  at 
Fredericksburg.  \Ye  trust  merely  to  memory  in  making  this 
statement,  for  he  has  expressed  the  greatest  admiration  for  both 
General  Lee  and  General  Jackson.  But,  if  he  has  so  stated, 
the  very  clear  and  graphic  account  given  by  Colonel  Henderson 
of  the  difficulties  which  would  have  confronted  Jackson  had  he 
rushed  across  the  plain  upon  Franklin's  40,000  men  resting  be- 
hind the  natural  entrenchments  furnished  by  the  roads  of  the 
country  and  covered  by  the  powerful  batteries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rappahannock,  should  answer  the  criticism.  \Yhile  it  must 
forever  remain  a  matter  of  speculation,  we  have  many  reasons 
to  believe  that  Jackson  was  never  satisfied  with  the  decision  not 
to  make  the  proposed  night  attack  upon  Burnside,  and,  again, 
when  the  situation  was  in  many  respects  repeated  in  April,  1863, 
with  the  conclusion  not  to  strike  Sedgwick,  who,  crossing  at 
Fredericksburg,  extended  his  left  so  as  partly  to  reach  or  ap- 
proach the  ground  held  in  December,  1862,  by  Franklin.  Colonel 
Henderson  quotes  General  Lee  as  saying:  "Jackson  at  first  pre- 
ferred to  attack  Sedgwick's  force  in  the  plain  of  Fredericks- 
burg, but  I  told  him  I  feared  it  was  as  impracticable  as  it  was 
at  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  hard  to  get  at  the 
enemy,  and  harder  to  get  away  if  we  drove  him  into  the  river, 
but  if  he  thought  it  could  be  done,  I  would  give  the  order  for  it." 

"Jackson,"  continues  Colonel  Henderson,  "asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  the  ground,  but  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  project  was  too  hazardous  and  that  Lee  was  right." 
The  writer  has  always  remembered  with  interest  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  30,  1863  (he  believes  this  to  have  been  the 
date),  some  circumstance  carried  him  to  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  Fredericksburg  plain,  and  he  found  himself  close  upon 
General  Jackson,  who  standing  with  folded  arms  was  intensely 
gazing  towards  the  enemy.  An  unexpected  shell  exploding  near 
by  caused  the  unruly  animal  upon  which  the  writer  was  seated  to 
prance  senselessly  backwards  and  forwards,  approaching  so  near 
General  Jackson  as  to  cause  him,  with  unusual  quickness  of 
movement,  to  jump  aside.  To  the  quick  glance  of  the  General 
the  writer  apologetically  lifted  his  hat,  and  as  his  untutored 
horse  regained  some  composure,  moved  off.  The  reflection 
comes  that  possibly  this  trivial  circumstance  interrupted  the 
great  soldier  in  his  calculations,  and  the  consolation  remains 
that  possibly  a  conclusion  not  to  make  the  perilous  attempt, 
against  which  General  Lee  had  advised,  was  hastened. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  account  Colonel  Henderson  gives 
of  the  closing  scenes  of  Jackson's  career.  Chancellorsville  was 
undoubtedly  his  masterpiece.  A  generously  entertained  dif- 
ference exists  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  that  bold  battle,  and 
who  designed  the  audacious  flank  movement  of  Jackson's  26,000 
men.  It  was  like  the  conceptions  of  General  Lee,  yet  so  fittingly 
matched  the  hobbies  of  General  Jackson  that  we  are  content  to 
let  the  origination  of  the  plan  of  battle  be  attributed  to  either. 
But  it  fell  as  usual  to  the  lot  of  Jackson,  great  in  hurling  a  mass 
upon  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  as  he  was  impetuous  in  his 
front  attacks,  to  lead  his  column  by  a  sinuous  course  through 
the  dense  woods  and  over  a  single-track  lumber  road,  across  the 
front  and  almost  completely  around  and  to  the  rear  of  Hooker's 
widely  extended  right  wing.  The  writer  last  saw  General  Jack- 
son about  4  P.  M.  on  the  afternoon  of  May  2,  1863,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Brock  road  with  the  Orange  plank  road.  The  fifteen- 
mile  circuit  had  been  completed.  Like  the  men,  he  was  brown 
with  the  dust  of  the  heavily-traveled  road.  He  had  been  led 
by  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  commanding  the  cavalry  at  that  point, 
to  the  little  elevation,  Burton's  Hill,  and  from  his  concealed 
position  had  looked  down  almost  into  the  eyes  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing foe.  Seated  upon  a  log,  his  arms  folded,  his  entire  manner 
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that  of  the  utmost  composure,  he  was  giving  General  Paxton 
directions  how  and  where  to  deploy  the  Stonewall  Brigade. 
Perhaps  never  before  had  Jackson  greater  cause  for  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  his  men,  and  better  reason  for  contempt  for 
the  boastful  Hooker.  The  last  lines  of  his  life  to  General  Lee 
were  written  ''near  3  p.  M/'  "The  leading  division  is  up,  and 
the  next  two  appear  to  be  well  closed."  The  march  had  been 
one  of  excessive  severity,  and  yet  from  the  first  step  the  men 
joyously  knew  that  "Old  Jack"  was  bent  on  coming  in  at  the 
back  door  of  the  enemy.  As  we  rode  along  the  line  of  march 
with  General  Paxton,  little  encouragement  was  needed  to  keep 
the  brigade  which  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  division  well  closed 
up.  The  men  got  an  exultant  swing.  Fredericksburg  had  been 
to  them  an  unusual  exercise.  Not  since  they  had  encircled  Pope 
had  they  experienced  the  animating  influence  of  a  well  prepared 
surprise,  and  they  knew  that  their  invincible  leader  was  about 
to  crown  their  performances  with  the  most  brilliant  of  his  move- 
ments. "Tell  old  Jack  not  to  begin  the  fun  until  \ve  get  there," 
they  would  sing  out  to  passing  horsemen,  and  thus  with  few 
stragglers,  between  sunrise,  when  we  looked  to  the  west,  and 
four  o'clock,  when  they  completely  reversed  and  looked  to  the 
east,  this  body  of  26,000  veterans  of  Richmond,  Cedar  Run, 
Manassas,  Sharpsburg,  and  Fredericksburg  was  swung  by  Jack- 
son's mighty  will  completely  behind  the  unfortunate  foe.  The 
story  of  the  tornado  which  Jackson  let  loose  upon  the  Eleventh 
Federal  Army  Corps,  within  an  hour  or  two  after  his  review  of 
the  situation  from  Burton's  Hill,  is  now  as  familiar  to  persons 
who  read  of  military  performances  as  are  the  results  of  Water- 
loo. A  few  years  ago,  with  three  Confederate  officers  who  were 
with  Jackson's  corps  during  the  Chancellorsville  engagement, 
among  them  Major  Blackford,  who  commanded  the  skirmish 
line  of  Jackson's  first  division  (Rodes'),  and  four  Federal  offi- 
cers of  the  Eleventh  corps,  the  writer  spent  the  night  and  the 
ensuing  day  on  the  field,  our  headquarters  being  the  Talley  farm, 
the  storm  centre  on  the  evening  of  May  2,  1863,  now  the  per- 
sonification of  peace  and  plenty.  \Ye  examined  the  location  of 
the  Federal  troops  with  extreme  accuracy.  Colonel  Hamlin,  the 
historian  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  or. more  particuarly  of  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  being  at  the  time 
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with  us  and  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  book.  \Yith  a 
surveyor's  line  distances  were  ascertained,  and  we  left  the  field 
with  the  assurance  that  at  ieast  we  had  mastered  the  details  of 
that  battle.  It  was  with  some  feeling  of  discomfort  that  we  con- 
cluded that  Jackson's  great  success  had  been  greatly  aided  by 
the  reckless  disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  field  service 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Federal  officers.  It  seemed  to  dimin- 
ish the  hazard  of  the  game  Jackson  so  splendidly  played.  But 
when  we  stood  upon  the  spot  where  with  their  glasses  Federal 
line  officers  declared  they  saw  during  the  mid-day  hours  of  May 
2,  1863,  Jackson's  column,  as  from  time  to  time,  like  the  move- 
ments of  a  great  constrictor,  it  showed  itself  in  the  unavoidable 
openings  of  the  forest  on  its  encircling  march,  we  felt  that  Jack- 
son was  borne  up  not  only  by  his  own  splendid  audacity,  but  also 
by  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  host  he  was  about  to  assault. 
Blackford  says  that  just  before  he  caused  his  bugler  to  ring 
out  the  signal  for  the  advance  of  the  skirmishers,  Jackson  rode 
up  to  where,  with  Rodes,  he  was  waiting.  "Are  you  ready, 
General  Rodes?"  he  asked,  and  with  the  reply  "yes,"  he  waived 
a  forward  movement  with'  his  hands,  and  the  band  opened. 

What  Jackson  would  have  done  had  he  not  been  stricken 
down  must  forever  remain  a  subject  of  speculation.  The  enemy 
was  in  a  great  state  of  disorder.  The  flying  Eleventh  Corps  had 
infused  a  panic  into  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  Federal  army. 
Rather  a  feeling  of  demoralization  than  of  absolute  panic. 
Hooker  had  received  a  terrible  blow  in  the  back.  Sickles  had 
only  discovered  the  great  danger  of  his  isolated  position.  The 
southern  and  eastern  fronts  of  Hooker's  army  was  kept  in  con- 
stant apprehension  by  General  Lee  using  to  the  utmost  the  di- 
visions of  McLaws  and  Anderson.  The  discouraged  forces  of 
Hooker  were  ignorant  as  to  the  direction  from  which  the  next 
blow  would  come,  or  the  strength  of  this  unexpected  assault. 
Every  condition  in  the  Federal  army  favored  a  night  assault,  and 
that  Jackson  contemplated  this  is  too  clear  for  discussion. 
There,  disorder  existed  in  two  divisions,  Rodes'  and  Colston's, 
broken  up  as  all  alignment  had  been  by  the  impetuous  rush 
made  through  the  tangles  of  the  wilderness.  But  Hill  was  in 
comparative  good  order,  and  his  men  were  full  of  fight. 

Jackson  might  well  have  cut  in  on  a  northeasterly  course,  and, 
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while  protecting  his  left  flank  with  a  small  force,  have  carried 
consternation  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  front.  General 
Lee  was  pressing  up  from  the  south  and  east  to  touch  elbows 
with  Jackson's  right  flank,  and  the  energy  of  those  men  would 
have  infused  itself  into  every  man  in  the  Southern  army,  while 
Hooker,  bewildered  and  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done,  would  inevitably  have  sought  to  extricate  his 
army  by  as  orderly  a  retreat  as  possible  in  this  dark  wilderness, 
on  a  dark  night,  with  an  unfordable  river  on  one  side  and  Lee 
and  Jackson  with  their  exultant  army  on  the  other.  One  can- 
not help  believing  that  destruction  or  surrender  at  discretion 
would  have  been  Hooker's  hard  alternative  before  midnight. 
Jackson  had  a  longing  for  a  midnight  fight.  At  Fredericksburg 
he  hardly  restrained  himself.  At  Chancellorsville  his  impetu- 
osity was  at  its  maximum  when  he  was  unhorsed  by  a  ball  from 
his  own  men. 

It  is  a  discouraging  task  to  look  for  faults  in  Colonel  Hen- 
derson's book.  It  is  discouraging  even  to  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  his  charming  and  noble  work.  \Ye  should  greatly  like 
to  know  the  opinion  entertained  of  General  Jackson  by  officers 
of  the  German,  Russian  or  French  army  after  they  have  ex- 
amined Colonel  Henderson's  faithful  picture  of  him.  The 
American  soldier  edupated  to  war  in  a  country  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  Virginia,  in  its  valleys,  and  wildernesses  and  swamps, 
must  admit  that  Jackson  waged  his  battle  with  perfection,  and 
that  for  the  special  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  his  equal 
could  not  have  been  found.  But  we  should  like  to  know  how 
the  strictly  neutral  foreign  soldier  will  regard  the  man  who  has 
drawn  from  Colonel  Henderson  so  enviable  a  biography.  If 
Colonel  Henderson  could  realize  with  what  pride  the  soldiers  of 
Jackson  have  treasured  up  the  memory  of  their  service  under 
him,  with  what  absorbing  pleasure,  as  they  turn  the  leaves  of 
his  work,  they  see  themselves  again  in  a  triumphant  whirl,  he 
would  feel  that  at  least  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  fast  thinning  ranks  of  the  soldiers  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

And  oft  when  hoary  grandsires  tell 
Of  bloody  battles  past  and  gone; 

The  children  at  their  knees  will  hear 
How  Jackson  led  his  columns  on. 
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CONFEDERATES  WHO  FELL  IN  BATTLE 
RE-INTERRED  IN  MARYLAND. 


Generosity  of  Maryland  Legislature  and  People — Mary- 
land Line  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home. 


By  Col.  WINFIELD  PETERS,  U.  C.  V.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  war  (1865),  at  the  instance 
of  surviving  Confederates  and  others  in  sympathy,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland  appropriated  money  to  remove  the  remains 
of  Confederates — of  which  many  lay  in  scattered  graves — and 
properly  re-inter  them,  collectively.  Those  enactments  were  as 
follows:  In  1870,  $3,000  was  appropriated  to  purchase  two 
acres  of  land  in  which  to  re-inter  the  remains  of  Confederate 
soldiers  who  died  while  prisoners  of  war  at  Point  Lookout,  Md., 
appointing  a  board  of  trustees  to  have  the  work  done;  and  in 
1874  an  additional  $1,000  was  appropriated  to  improve  and  com- 
plete the  Point  Lookout  Cemetery.  Again  in  1870,  $2,000  was 
appropriated  to  remove  the  remains  of  Confederate  dead  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  to  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  adjoining 
Frederick  City.  Again  in  1870,  $5,000  was  appropriated  to  re- 
move the  remains  of  Confederates  who  fell  in  the  Battles  of 
South  Mountain,  Crampton's  Gap,  Sharpsburg  and  Monocacy, 
and  other  places  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  those  who  fell 
at  Gettysburg  or  died  en  route.  The  act  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ten  acres  of  land  within  one  mile  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
or  for  an  agreement  with  a  cemetery  association  in  that  city  for 
the  re-interments,  and  a  board  of  trustees  was  created  to  carry 
out  the  work.  The  cemetery  proviso  was  adopted,  and  in  June, 
1878,  the  Confederate  plot  was  dedicated,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee 
being  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 

In  1874,  $5,000  was  appropriated  and  paid  over  to  the  Society 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  to  be  expended  in  the  dis- 
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cretion  of  said  Society,  in  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Mary- 
land soldiers  who  died  while  serving  in  the  Confederate  States 
Army ;  to  be  re-interred  in  the  Confederate  burial  plot  in  Loudon 
Park  Cemetery,  near  Baltimore  City,  and  in  enclosing,  extend- 
ing or  otherwise  improving  said  plot.  Under  Major  John  R. 
McXulty,  President  of  the  Society,  the  work  was  speedily  done, 
and  on  June  6,  1874,  the  new7  section  in  the  Confederate  plot  was 
dedicated.  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  then  of  Richmond,  Va., 
was  the  orator. 


MARYLAND  LINE  CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIERS'  HOME. 


Approaching  Centenary  of  Great  Events  in  1814. 


Since  that  time  (1874)  the  Confederate  plot  in  Loudon  Park 
Cemetery  has  been  further  enlarged,  to  make  room  for  those 
who  have  died  in  the  Maryland  Line  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home. 
Pikesville,  Md.,  the  capacity  of  which — about  100 — is  nearly  al- 
ways occupied  by  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  Confederacy 
everywhere.  This  fine  property  of  some  fifteen  acres,  with  its 
substantial  buildings,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Baltimore, 
was  formerly  the  United  States  Arsenal.  It  was  by  the  govern- 
ment turned  over  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and,  in  1887,  wat 
transformed  and  enlarged  for  its  present  use.  The  State  of 
Maryland  annually  appropriates  $12,500  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Home,  but  this  fund  is  and  must  be  augmented  by  subscrip- 
tions and  entertainments ;  the  ladies — at  large — helping  immensely 
and  continuously,  throughout  the  year.  They  provide  a  large 
entertainment  on  the  spacious  grounds,  annually,  on  Se_ptember 
I2th,  in  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  North  Point  (September 
12th)  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  (September  I3th) 
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in  1814,  ending  in  a  British  defeat.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
was  written  under  patriotic  fervor  and  stress,  by  Francis  Scott 
Key,  from  the  bow  of  a  British  ship,  where  he  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner, as  through  the  mist  of  the  early  morning  (September  I4th) 
he  descried  the  flag  above  the  fort. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  of  these  great  events  will  occur 
in  Baltimore  in  1914,  during  which  it  is  purposed  to  have  the 
Annual  Reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  held  in 
Baltimore. 


MANY  GENERALS  STILL  SURVIVE. 


Companion  List  From  Federal  Army  to  That  of  Confeder- 
acy, Recently  Published. 


(See  Ante,  page  156.) 

General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  who  has  been  engaged  in  compiling 
records  of  the  Confederacy,  reports  from  his  search  of  available 
records,  that  President  Davis  appointed  to  the  Confederate  425 
general  officers  of  all  grades,  of  whom  one  lieutenant-general, 
four  major-generals  and  twenty-two  brigadier-generals  are  living. 
The  names  of  the  surviving  officers  recently  appeared  in  the 
Times-Dispatch. 

A  recent  statement  from  Brevet  Brigadier-General  A.  B.  Net- 
tleton  shows  that  President  Lincoln  appointed  131  major-generals 
and  549  brigadier-generals,  of  whom  the  following  named  are 
living : 

Major-Generals — Grenville  M.  Dodge,  age  seventy-nine  years, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.;  Nelson  A.  Miles,  age  seventy-one  years,  1736 
N  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  age 
eighty-four  years,  25  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Julius 
Stahel,  age  eighty-four  years,  Hoffman  House,  New  York  City. 
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Brigadier-Generals — Adelbert  Amos,  age  seventy-five  years, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  Christopher  G.  Andrews,  age  eighty-one  years, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  John  Beatty,  age  eighty-two  years,  Columbus-, 
O. ;  Cyrus  Bussy,  age  seventy-seven  years,  Washington,  D.'  C. ; 
R.  F.  Catterson,  age  seventy-five  years,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  age  eighty-two  years,  Brunswick,  Me.; 
Augustus  L.  Chetlain,  age  eighty-six  years,  Chicago,  111. ;  Powell 
Clayton,  age  seventy-seven  years,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. ;  John 
Cook,  age  eighty-five  years,  Ransom,  Mich. ;  Jos.  A.  Cooper,  age 
eighty-seven  years,  St.  Johns,  Kan. ;  Lewis  A.  Grant,  age  eighty- 
one  years,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  D.  McM.  Gregg,  age  seventy-seven 
years,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Edward  Harland,  age  seventy-eight  years, 
Norwich,  Conn. ;  G.  F.  McGinness,  age  eighty-four  years,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  Frank  S.  Nickerson,  age  eighty-four  years,  Need- 
ham,  Mass. ;  Peter  J.  Osterhaus,  age  eighty-seven  years,  Dulsburg, 
Rhine,  Germany ;  Charles  J.  Paine,  age  seventy-seven  years,  Sears 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Byron  R.  Pierce,  age  eighty-one  years, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Wm.  H.  Seward,  age  seventy-one  years, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Alexander  Shaler,  age  eighty-three  years,  Ridge- 
field,  N.  J. ;  \Vm.  Sooy  Smith,  age  eighty  years,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Alexander  S.  Webb,  age  seventy-five  years,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 
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[From  Baltimore,  Md.,  Democratic  Telegram,  January  14,  1911.] 

UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


Isaac  R.  Trimble  Camp,  Baltimore,  Md.— Gallant  Major  W. 

M.  Gary  Now  Commander — Was  on  Staff  of  Lee  and 

Johnston — Perilous  Exploit  of  Himself  and  Sisters 

with  Battle  Flags — Reception  by  Maryland 

Confederate  Regiment. 


Contention  of  Fair  School  Histories— Encouragement  Over  Disclosures 
in  Hearing  by  Mayor  Mahool. 


The  Isaac  R.  Trimble  Camp,  No.  1025,  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  Baltimore,  on  Tuesday,  3d  inst,  held  its  annual  election 
of  officers,  when  the  following  were  chosen,  unanimously : 

Commander,  Major  Wilson  Miles  Cary ;  First  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, Winfield  Peters ;  Second  Lieutenant  Commander,  Spotts- 
wood  Bird ;  Third  Lieutenant  Commander,  James  W.  Denny ; 
Fourth  Lieutenant  Commander,  William  F..  Wheatley;  Adjutant, 
Luther  W.  Hopkins;  Quartermaster,  George  W.  Walker;  Sur- 
geon, Dr.  James  G.  Whiltshire;  Assistant  Surgeons,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander T.  Bell,  Dr.  Louis  W.  Knight  and  Dr.  William  L.  Morgan ; 
Chaplains,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Wharton,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Henry  T.  Sharp 
and  Rev.  William  C.  Maloy;  Officer  of  the  Day,  Captain  Henry 
Gwynn;   Paymaster,  John   Brune   Cary;   Commissary,   Edward 
Kershaw ;  Vidette,  J.  Murray  Wharton ;  Chief  Musician,  Alex- 
ander J.  Hubbard;   Sergeant  Major,  William  H.   H.  Raleigh; 
Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Charles  Murray  Jackson;  Commissary 
Sergeant,  Henry  H.  Martindale;  Ordnance  Sergeant,  A.  Camp- 
bell Glocker ;  Color  Guard,  viz :  Judge  Myer  J.  Block,  First  Ser- 
geant ;  George  G.  Minor,  Second  Sergeant ;  Gustavus  W.  Lurman, 
First  Corporal;  Charles  E.  Biedler,  Second  Corporal;  Solomon 
Wright,  Third  Corporal ;  N.  Frank  Neer,  Fourth  Corporal. 

Death  claimed  six  members  of  the  Camp  during  the  past  year, 
namely,  Captains  John  G.  Lobban  and  John  E.  Sudler,  Lieutenant 
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Thomas  R.  Hill,  Color  Sergeant  Richard  T.  Knox,  Air.  Patrick 
J.  McKenna  and  Mr.  \Yilliam  A.  Glascock. 

Major-General  Isaac  Ridgeway  Trimble  was  the  second  oldest 
and  the  most  distinguished  Maryland  officer  in  the  Confederate 
States  Army,  conspicuously  so  under  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson. 
He  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg  while  leading  Fender's  decimated 
division  in  support  of  Pickett's  famous  charge.  He  died  in  Bal- 
timore in  1888,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 

Major  Cary,  the  new  Camp  Commander,  had  an  exceptionally 
meritorious  and  gallant  career  in  the  Confederate  army,  serving 
upon  the  staffs  of  Generals  R.  E.  Lee  and  J.  E.  Johnston.  In 
1861  he  was  volunteer  aid  to  General  Johnston,  was  promoted 
to  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  and  finally  to  Major  and 
Quartermaster  on  General  Lee's  Staff. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1861,  going  from  Baltimore,  as  the  escort 
and  protector  of  his  two  brave  and  lovely  sisters,  the  trio  sur- 
prised the  First  Maryland  Confederate  Infantry,  at  Fairfax  Sta- 
tion, Va.,  by  a  visit,  the  Misses  Cary  having  with  them  three  silk 
battle-flags,  which  thereupon  were  presented  to  Generals  John- 
ston, Beauregard  and  Van  Dorn,  and  the  ladies  were  given  a 
rousing  reception  by  the  regiment,  under  Colonel  George  H. 
Steuart.  The  little  party  had  come  through  the  Federal  lines, 
despite  the  perils  of  detection  and  incarceration,  and  bullets,  as 
well. 

Following  the  Battle  of  First  Manassas  (July  21,  1861),  Gen- 
erals Beauregard  and  Johnston  designed  the  new  battle-flag, 
thereafter  adopted  and  carried  throughout  the  Confederate 
armies :  Square,  red  field,  with  blue  St.  Andrew's  cross,  with 
thirteen  white  stars.  Immediately,  the  Cary  girls  and  helpers  in 
Baltimore  made  the  three  flags,  of  finest  silk,  and  themselves 
promptly  carried  them  to  the  desired  destination.  At  once  their 
exploit  made  the  Cary  sisters  famous  in  the  South,  where  they 
remained  during  the  war.  One  married  a  distinguished  Con- 
federate General,  who,  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  was  killed  in 
battle.  She,  too,  is  deceased.  The  other  sister  survives,  and 
resides  in  Baltimore  City,  with  her  brother,  Major  Cary. 

The  Carys  come  of  Virginia  ancestry,  remote  and  distinguished 
for  the  highest  type  of  the  culture  and  elegance  characteristic  of 
the  South. 
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Major  Gary  possesses  fine  scholarly  and  literary  qualities.  He 
is  engaged  in  genealogical  researches  in  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, making  occasional  visits  to  Europe.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
University  Club,  where  may  be  found  the  flower  of  Southern 
culture  in  Baltimore.  Major  Gary  for  many  years  was  deputy 
clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  John  Brune  Cary,  a  brother,  was  a  faithful  and  gallant 
soldier  in  the  First  Maryland  Confederate  Cavalry.  He  is  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wilson  Distilling  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

First  Lieutenant  Commander  Peters,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
First  Maryland  Infantry  present  at  the  meeting,  spoke  of  the 
enthusiastic  reception  given  the  Misses  Cary,  from  Baltimore,  in 
the  camp  at  Fairfax  Station,  Va.  Colonel  Peters  nominated 
Major  Cary  for  Camp  Commander,  himself  declining  the  place. 

Colonel  Peters  (chairman),  from  the  Committee  on  Investi- 
gation by  the  four  U.  C.  V.  Camps,  in  Baltimore,  of  histories  in 
the  public  schools,  and  the  elimination  of  those  unfair,  sectionally, 
especially  to  the  South,  reported  that  much  interest  has  been 
aroused  among  the  better  educated  and  conservative  elements  in 
the  city  and  State,  looking  to  the  end  in  view.  And  encourage- 
ment is  felt  over  disclosures  at  the  late  hearing  by  Major  Mahool, 
since  Commissioner  Hooper  opposed  any  change  in  the  books  and 
would  ignore  the  petitions  from  the  Confederates,  and  President 
Semmes  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  books  now  and 
for  years  past,  in  use.  And  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  is  not 
regarded  as  blameless.  The  petitions  from  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran Camps  to  the  School  Board,  since  July,  1907,  and  thereafter, 
will  be  pressed  at  the  earliest  time  practicable,  with  the  promise 
of  able  advocates.  It  is  felt  that  the  community  is  as  much  alive 
in  the  matter  of  fair  school  histories  as  it  is  in  the  operation  of 
the  West  Race  Segregation  Ordinance,  and  that  the  whole  State 
is  alike  concerned,  for  truth  on  the  one  hand  and  for  decency 
on  the  other,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  either. 

Mr.  Luther  W.  Hopkins,  who  was  re-elected  Adjutant,  is  the 
author  of  "From  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox.  A  Soldier's  Story  of 
the  Civil  War."  Favorably  noticed  by  the  press  and  literateurs ; 
now  going  through  its  second  edition. 
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P.  S. — Upon  consultation  with  Comrades — all  present  and  par- 
ticipating— Colonel  Peters  has  corrected  the  above  noted  flag  inci- 
dent :  The  flag  presented  to  the  First  Maryland  at  Fairfax  Sta- 
tion, Va. — made  in  Baltimore  and  brought  by  the  Misses  Cary — 
was  the  regimental  (State)  flag,  and  thereafter  was  carried  until 
the  muster  out  of  the  regiment,  August  17,  1862 — an  ill  advised, 
injust  and  unfortunate  act,  done  at  the  War  Office,  Richmond. 
The  three  regulation  battle-flags  were  presented  to  the  three  dis- 
tinguished Generals  at  Centreville,  Va.,  while  the  First  Maryland 
was  encamped  there  and  were  cognizant  of  what  occurred. 


MONUMENT  TO  CONFEDERATES. 


To  be  Erected  at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  by  United  States 
Government — Central  Monument  with  Bronze  Tablets. 


Graves  Cannot  be  Identified— Special  Enactments  by  Congress. 


A  large  masonry  monument  is  to  be  erected  at  Point  Lookout, 
Md.,  by  the  United  States  Government  in  memory  of  3,384  Con- 
federate soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  in  Northern  prisons  dur- 
ing the  War  between  the  States  and  are  now  buried  in  that 
vicinity. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  monument  has  been  let 
by  the  War  Department,  but  it  could  not  be  built  without  author- 
ity from  Congress,  as  the  Foraker  Act,  passed  in  1906,  providing 
for  the  marking  of  the  graves  of  Confederates  who  died  in  North- 
ern prisons,  directed  the  War  Department  to  erect  over  every 
such  grave  a  white  marble  headstone. 

This  work  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past  four  years, 
under  the  direction,  first,  of  Colonel  William  Elliott,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  Commissioner  for  that  purpose,  appointed  in  March, 
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1906,  by  President  Roosevelt.  Upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Elliott, 
the  President  appointed  as  Commissioner  in  his  stead,  former 
Governor  William  C.  Gates,  of  Alabama. 

Governor  Gates  died  last  October,  and  since  that  time  former 
Senator  James  H.  Berry,  of  Arkansas,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
work.  In  executing  the  law,  General  Gates  and  General  Berry 
have  found  in  several  places,  among  them  Point  Lookout,  that 
the  remains  of  Confederates  had  been  removed  from  the  places 
of  original  burial,  and  in  the  re-interment  the  identity  of  the 
remains  had  been  lost,  making  it  difficult  to  erect  separate  head- 
stones. 

This  was  true  of  the  4,400  Confederates  buried  under  a  mound 
in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Chicago.  An  elaborate  monument  has 
been  erected  there  by  their  surviving  comrades,  who  have  formed 
an  association  to  look  after  the  place  of  sepulture.  This  associa- 
tion protested  against  the  plan  of  the  government  to  place  a  large 
number  of  small  white  headstones  in  rows. 

A  somewhat  similar  condition  was  presented  to  General  Berry, 
at  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  which  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  separating  the  Potomac  River  from  Chesapeake  Bay. 
A  large  prison  camp  was  maintained  there  during  the  war,  and 
many  Confederate  soldiers  and  some  sailors  died  there.  A  prison 
cemetery  was  established  near  the  camp,  where  3,384  were  buried. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  about  the"  year  1874,  a  small  tract  of 
land  was  acquired  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  some  distance 
from  original  place  of  interment.  There  the  remains  of  the  Con- 
federate dead  were  re-interred  collectively  and  a  small  monument 
was  built  to  their  memory.  The  work  was  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  late  Captain  George  Thomas,  C.  S.  A.,  of  St. 
Mary's  County,  Md. 

The  transfer  of  the  remains  was  carried  on  under  such  condi- 
tions that  General  Berry  believes  it  practically  impossible  to  erect 
the  small  marble  tablets  with  any  assurance  that  they  would  indi- 
cate the  final  resting  places  of  the  Confederates  in  whose  memory 
they  were  to  be  erected. 

In  a  letter  received  December  i5th  by  Senator  Warren,  of 
Missouri,  from  Secretary  of  War  Dickinson,  the  statement  is 
made  that  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  identification  the  proper 
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authorities  of  Maryland  refuse  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
the  small  marble  markers,  but  are  willing  to  permit  the  erection 
of  a  central  monument  containing  tablets  upon  which  the  names 
of  the  individual  Confederates  can  be  inscribed.  As  in  the  case 
at  Chicago,  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  at  Point 
Lookout  of  a  central  mass  of  masonry  of  suitable  form,  on  which 
are  to  be  placed  bronze  tablets  containing  the  names  of  the  dead. 
The  monument  is  to  be  completed  by  September,  1911,  according 
to  the  plans. 

To  grant  legislative  authority  for  this  work,  Senator  Warren, 
on  December  I5th,  reported  to  the   Senate  a  joint  resolution 
which  was  passed,  granting  authority  to  erect  the  monument  and 
extending  the  Foraker  Act  for  two  more  years.     Otherwise,  its 
provisions  wrould  have  expired  February  26,  1911. 

General  Berry  reports  that  14,617  separate  headstones  have 
been  placed  over  the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers,  under  the 
Foraker  Act,  while  the  monuments,  to  4,400  more  at  Oak  wood 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  and  to  3,384  at  Point  Lookout,  will  bring  the 
total  to  22,401  by  next  September,  leaving  only  a  few  hundred 
more  graves  to  be  marked. 

During  the  session  of  Congress,  1905-6,  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker, 
of  Ohio,  introduced  a  bill,  which  promptly  became  a  law,  appro- 
priating $200,000  for  the  cost  to  locate  and  mark  the  graves  of 
Confederate  prisoners  of  war  who  died  in  Northern  prisons ;  also 
a  commissioner,  to  carry  out  the  work,  was  created,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  done,  and 
successively.  Two  years  was  given  to  perform  the  work,  but  the 
time  has  been  extended  twice  by  Congress. 
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[From  New  Market,  Va.,  Shenandoah  Valley,  August  25,  1910.] 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  LAMB. 


[The  subjoined  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Lamb,  a 
gallant  Confederate  soldier  and  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Third  Virginia  Congressional  District,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  at 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Neff-Rice  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
No.  1194,  near  New  Market,  Va.,  on  Friday,  August  19,  1910.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Lamb  expressed  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing where  so  many  distinguished  speakers  had  spoken,  and  in  a 
country  which  suffered  the  greatest  horrors  of  war  and  devasta- 
tions of  armies,  in  the  burning  of  mills)  barns,  and  other  private 
properties,  saying  that  many  were  present  who  saw  that  wanton 
destruction  and  lurid  flames  which  had  lighted  up  this  valley 
and  showed  starvation  to  man,  woman  and  child — a  despicable 
act  to  aid  in  overpowering  a  noble  people.  He  spoke  of  the 
heroism  of  men  of  the  Valley,  the  fortitude  of  the  women,  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  Breckenridge  and  his  men,  who,  in  sight  of 
these  grounds,  had  achieved,  against  fearful  odds,  a  great  victory, 
and  the  fame  of  the  cadet  boys  in  this  fight  would  continue  in 
history,  as  long  as  there  were  people  and  nations. 

After  referring  to  this  beautiful  and  prosperous  valley,  which 
overcame  the  ravages  of  war,  by  its  people  unaided,  and  with 
some  general  remarks,  he  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

Memorial  day  has  grown  into  an  institution  in  our  Southland. 
The  old  Confederate  naturally  becomes  reminiscent  when  in  the 
presence  of  his  comrades  he  recalls  the  sacrifices  and  conflicts 
of  forty  years  ago.  The  features  and  forms  of  those  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  the  conflict,  or  fell  by  his  side, 
come  before  his  mind's  eye  as  distinct  as  the  scenes  of  yesterday. 

This  is  a  day  of  sadness  to  him,  not  unmixed  however  with 
the  proud  recollection  that  he  was  an  humble  factor  in  one  of 
the  grandest  struggles  of  self-government  that  has  ever  occurred 
on  earth. 
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The  writers  and  speakers  of  the  South  owe  it  to  our  dead 
leaders  and  the  noble  men  who  followed  them  to  vindicate  their 
action  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  prove  to  all  the  world  that 
those  who  fought  for  the  South  were  neither  rebels  nor  traitors. 

For  this  reason,  my  comrades  and  the  older  people  here  will 
indulge  me  while  I  present  some  views  not  new  to  them,  but  in- 
tended for  the  rising  generation — those,  perhaps,  who  studied 
Barnes'  and  Fiske's  histories. 

We  do  not  meet  on  memorial  occasions  to  discuss  the  abstract 
question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  conflict  that  was  waged 
with  such  fury  forty  years  ago.  The  historian  of  the  future 
may  probably  declare  that  upon  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  one  side  was  right,  and  owing  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  national  thought,  the  other  side  was  right.  The  Vir- 
ginia soldier  did  not  discuss  even  the  expediency  of  the  question 
after  the  Old  State  made  its  choice. 

Our  comrades  who  sleep  beneath  the  sod  died  for  the  right,  as 
they  saw  it.  While  memory  holds  its  place  you  and  your  sons 
and  daughters  will  pay  the  homage  of  grateful  and  loving  hearts 
to  their  heroism,  as  annually  you  strew  their  graves  with  flowers 
and  teach  your  children  to  lisp  their  names  and  revere  their 
memories. 

The  necessity  for  the  war  was  written  in  the  history  of  the 
colonies,  in  the  climate,  soil  and  productions  of  the  different 
States ;  on  the  flag  of  the  first  ship  that  brought  slaves  to  North 
America.  The  splendid  eloquence  and  patriotism  of  Henry  Clay 
and  others  delayed  it — the  madness  of  a  few  on  both  sides  has- 
tened it.  Two  questions  had  to  be  settled :  The  right  of  seces- 
sion and  chattel  slavery.  We  will  show  that  the  right  of  seces- 
sion rested  with  the  South,  while  slavery  was  an  incident  of  the 
war,  and  would  have  ceased  in  time  without  so  drastic  a  measure. 

The  Southern  States  exercised  a  power  that  had  been  claimed 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  proceedings  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  States  that  ratified,  together  with  the  debates,  go  to  show 
that  at  that  time  there  was  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this 
question.  Had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  declared  their 
intention  to  create  a  supreme  central  government,  to  bind  the 
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States  beyond  all  power  of  withdrawal,  it  would  never  have 
been  ratified.  The  States  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  possibly 
others,  inserted  in  their  resolutions  of  ratification  a  declaration 
that  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  United  States 
of  America  might  be  resumed  by  them  when  they  should  deem 
it  necessary  to  prevent  injury  or  oppression. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
characterized  as  treason  and  rebellion  in  1861,  was  openly  advo- 
cated in  Massachusetts.  The  famous  letter  of  Colonel  Pickering, 
a  member  of  Washington's  Cabinet,  written  in  July,  1804,  shows 
that  he  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  secession  had  the  approval 
of  New  England,  as  well  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

In  1811  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  violently 
opposed  in  Congress.  During  the  debate  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said:  "If  this  bill  passes  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  that  it  will  free  the 
States  from  their  moral  obligations,  and,  as  it  will  be  the  right 
of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some  definitely  to  prepare  for  a 
separation,  amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must." 

He  was  called  to  order.  The  point  of  order  was  sustained  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  was 
taken  and  the  Speaker  was  overruled. 

Here  was  an  open  contention  of  the  right  of  secession  by  a 
Massachusetts  representative  and  a  decision  by  the  House  that 
it  was  a  lawful  matter  for  discussion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814  are 
familiar  to  these  school  children  here.  I  need  not  recite  their 
famous  resolution. 

The  New  England  States,  in  1844,  threatened  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  In  that  year  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
adopted  this  resolution :  ''The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
faithful  to  the  compact  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  plain  meaning  and  intent  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood by  them,  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation ;  but  that 
it  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  that  the  other  States  are,  to 
submit  to  undelegated  powers  in  no  body  of  men  on  earth."  It 
further  declared  that  the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 
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Prior  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  settlers  on  the  Mississippi 
River  \vho  were  harassed  by  the  Spaniards,  petitioned  Congress, 
saying  if  Congress  refuses  us  protection;  if  it  forsakes  us,  we 
will  adopt  the  measures  which  our  safety  requires,  even  if  they 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union  and  our  connection  with  the 
other  States.  Xo  protection — no  allegiance. 

You  see,  the  right  to  secede  was  advocated  by  the  North  and 
\Yest,  and  threats  to  avail  themselves  of  this  right  were  made 
by  Northern  legislatures,  leading  statesmen  and  petitions  to 
Congress. 

Through  fifty  years  of  our  history  this  discussion  continued, 
and  the  eloquence  of  \Yebster  and  the  logic  of  Calhoun  were 
exhausted  while  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  reached. 

Finally,  when  the  Southern  States,  for  grievances  that  are 
fresh  in  our  memories,  and  far  outweighed  all  the  fancied  evils 
that  New  England  suffered,  or  all  the  trials  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley settlers  bore,  withdrew  from  the  Union,  and  reasserted  their 
sovereignty,  they  were  coerced  by  Federal  powers,  and  falsely 
represented,  not  only  to  the  world,  but  to  our  own  children,  as 
traitors  and  rebels. 

The  question  of  the  justice  of  our  catise  having  been  so  com- 
pletely established,  why  should  our  people  admit,  as  we  know 
they  sometimes  do,  that  it  was  best  after  all  that  we  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  separate  government?  Does  the  fact 
of  failure  prove  that  we  were  wrong  and  our  enemies  right  in 
the  contention?  \Yas  Providence  on  their  side,  and  were  we 
fighting  against  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty?  If  so,  why?  Were 
religion  and  character  on  the  side  of  the  North? 

If  America  had  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  violated  law,  were  we 
of  the  South  sinners  above  all  others?  In  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  side  exhibited  most  of  the  Christian  and  least  of  the 
brutal  character?  To  ask  these  questions  is  but  to  answer  them. 

In  the  "Confederate  Secession,"  a  work  by  an  Englishman,  the 
author  draws  a  deadly  parallel  between  the  methods  and  aims  of 
the  two  people,  and  sums  up  the  matter  with  these  significant 
words :  "All  the  good  qualities  were  on  one  side  and  all  the  bad 
on  the  other." 

Let  us  discard  the  old  superstition  that  heaven  is  revealed  in 
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the  immediate  results  of  "Trial  by  combat."  We  know  that  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  first  centuries  went  down  in  the  dark- 
ness of  mediaeval  times;  we  know  that  Paul  was  beheaded  and 
Nero  crowned  and  Christ  crucified.  Our  defeat  was  but  another 
instance  of  "Truth  on  the  scaffold  and  wrong  on  the  throne." 

The  North  succeeded  because  they  mustered  over  2,555,000 
men  and  had  the  world  to  draw  supplies  from;  while  the  South 
failed  because  she  only  mustered  600,000  and  was  confined  to  her 
own  territory  for  supplies. 

Northern  writers  and  speakers  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  South  plunged  this  country  into  desperate  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  slavery.  Do  the  facts  of  history  sustain 
this  contention?  The  colonies  protested  time  and  again  to  the 
King  of  England  against  sending  slaves  to  these  shores.  The 
House  of  Burgesses  enacted  laws  on  twenty-three  different  occa- 
sions against  the  importation  of  slaves.  The  King  of  England 
vetoed  each  act. 

In  1832  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  came  within  one  vote  of 
passing  a  law  of  emancipation. 

On  page  88,  vol.  I,  of  Henderson's  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
you  will  find  an  interesting  letter  written  by  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  showing  what  he  thought  of  slavery  before  the  war.  Lee 
set  free  his  slaves  before  the  war  began,  while  Grant  retained 
his  until  freed  by  the  proclamation.  Not  one  man  in  thirty  of 
the  Stonewall  Brigade  owned  a  slave.  A  Northern  writer  says : 
"Slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war  just  as  property  is  the  cause 
of  robbery." 

If  any  man  will  read  the  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
just  prior  to  the  war,  or  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  will 
see  that  slavery  was  not  the  cause  of  action  or  its  abolition  its 
intent.  Emancipation  was  a  war  measure  not  affecting  the 
border  States. 

Mr.  Webster  said  at  Capon  Springs  in  1851,  "I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  and  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  States  refused  to  carry 
into  effect  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  respects  the  resto- 
ration of  fugitive  slaves,  the  South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to 
keep  the  compact." 

Did  you  ever  see  a  soldier  who  was  fighting  for  slavery?    A 
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celebrated  English  historian,  in  treating  this  subject,  remarks: 
''Slavery  was  but  the  occasion  of  the  rupture,  in  no  sense  the 
object  of  the  war.  Slavery  would  have  been  abolished  in  time 
had  the  South  succeeded/' 

The  enlightened  sentiment  of  mankind,  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
was  against  chattel  slavery.  England  and  France  had  freed 
their  bondmen.  Russia  emancipated  her  serfs  about  1880.  In 
1873  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  taxed  itself  $12,000,000  and  freed 
30,000  slaves.  Dues  any  one  suppose  that  the  enlightened  and 
Christian  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  have  set  them- 
selves against  the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind,  and  refused  to 
heed  the  voice  of  civilization  and  progress? 

Under  the  leadership  of  Lee  and  Gordon,  Vance  and  Currie 
and  thousands  of  others,  these  Southern  States  would  have 
carried  out  a  destiny  full  of  moral  grandeur  and  glory.  The 
problems  that  now  challenge  the  patience,  courage,  and  endur- 
ance of  a  mighty  people  would  not  have,  in  all  probability,  arisen. 
At  all  events  the  one  black,  dark  cloud  that  overshadows  our 
domestic  and  political  horizon  would  have  been  turned  back 
through  wiser  and  more  humane  legislation,  or  at  least  prevented 
from  spending  its  force  through  false  teaching,  inspired  by  a 
band  of  the  most  selfish  and  ignorant  fanatics  that  were  ever 
permitted  to  prey  upon  a  noble  and  defenceless  people. 

On  memorial  occasions  such  as  this  the  speaker,  anxious  always 
to  leave  some  abiding  thought  in  the  minds  and  on  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  turns  to  those  who  made  our  history  a  half  of  a 
century  ago  and  by  precept  and  example  impressed  themselves 
on  their  countrymen.  \Yhat  Cromwell  was  to  the  English  Com- 
monwealth ;  what  \Yashington  was  to  the  Revolution,  Lee  was 
to  our  Southern  cause.  Let  me  give  you  a  pen-portrait  of  our 
Chieftain  from  an  English  viewpoint.  In  a  translation  of  Homer, 
dedicated  to  General  R.  E.  Lee,  the  most  stainless  of  living  com- 
manders, and  except  in  fortune,  the  greatest,  Philip  Stanley 
\\  orsley,  of  Oxford,  wrote : 

"The  grand  old  bard  that  never  dies, 

Receive  him  in  our  English  tongue; 
I  send  thee,  but  with  weeping  eyes, 
The  story  that  he  sung. 
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Thy  Troy  is  fallen,  thy  dear  land 
Is  marred  beneath  the  spoiler's  heel, 

I  cannot  trust  my  trembling  hand 
To  write  the  things  I  feel. 

Ah ;  realm  of  tombs,  but  let  her  bear 

This  blazon  to  the  last  of  times ; 
No  nation  rose  so  white  and  fair, 

Or  fell  so  free  of  crimes. 

The  widow's  moan,  the  orphan's  wail  . 

Come  round  thee,  yet  in  truth  be  strong ; 
Eternal  right,  tho'  all  else  fail, 

Can  never  be  made  wrong. 

An  angel's  heart,  an  angel's  mouth, 

Not  Homer's,  could  alone  for  me 
Hymn  well  the  great  Confederate  South, 

Virginia  first,  and  Lee." 

The  crowning  virtue  in  General  Lee's  character  was  wonder- 
ful gentleness.  His  letters  to  his  friends  and  family  show  this, 
as  well  as  many  of  his  general  orders  and  his  reports  of  engage- 
ments. The  students  looking  for  an  example;  the  young  man 
or  woman  seeking  to  improve  their  characters,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  "Gentle  minds  by  gentle  deeds  are  known,  and  man 
by  nothing  is  so  well  betrayed  as  by  his  manners,"  will  find  in 
the  life  of  Lee  an  inspiration  to  noble  living  and  high  endeavor 
such  as  is  nowhere  else  found  in  profane  history. 

The  poet  had  in  his  mind's  eye  just  such  a  character  when  he 
sung: 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature 
Might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 
This  was  a  man." 

A  man  whose  strength  was  the  might  of  gentleness  and  self- 
command.  '  We  cannot  have  too  many  biographies  of  him.  We 
cannot  raise  too  many  monuments  to  him.  We  cannot  see  his 
gentle  face  too  often.  Every  time  we  look  on  his  form  in  bronze 
or  marble  we  exclaim  with  the  poet : 
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"The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

The  poet  laureate  voices  the  sentiments  that  fill  our  hearts  as 
we  review  this  strong,  brave,  tender  loving  character: 

''My  good  sword  carves  the  casque  of  men, 

My  short  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
Because  my  heart  is  pure." 

On  occasions  like  this  our  hearts  turn  to  one  who  was  impris- 
oned, manacled,  and  treated  with  many  indignities,  although  no 
more  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Southern  States  than  other 
public  men.  His  persecutors  were  unable  to  bring  him  to  trial. 
The  text-book  on  the  Constitution  taught  at  West  Point  came  in 
the  way.  For  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  young  republic  that 
arose  so  full'  of  hope  and  noble  purposes,  and  died  so  free  of 
crime,  the  Commonwealth  of  Mississippi  gave  Jefferson  Davis ; 
soldier,  statesman,  and  vicarious  sufferer  for  a  people  who  will 
cherish  his  memory  so  long  as  valor  has  a  votary  or  virtue  a 
shrine. 

OUR   HEROES  WHO   FELL  IN   THE  STRUGGLE. 

We  pause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  mighty  host  of  brave  officers, 
soldiers,  and  sailors  who  fell  under  the  banner  of  the  lost  cause. 
We  cannot  call  their  names — all  honor  to  them.  They  were 
spared  from  witnessing  the  flag  furled.  A  large  number  of  these 
did  not  return  from  the  fated  field  of  Gettysburg,  as  did  some 
here  with  the  burning  thought  that  "someone  had  blundered." 
The  tragic  scenes  at  Appomattox  could  leave  no  regretful  and 
sorrowful  memories  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

"As  the  mist  of  the  past  is  rolled  away, 
Our  heroes  who  died  in  their  tattered  gray 
Grow  taller  and  greater  in  all  their  parts, 
Till  they  fill  our  minds  as  they  fill  our  hearts, 
And  for  them  who  lament  them  there  is  this  relief, 
That  glory  sits  by  the  side  of  grief, 
And  they  grow  taller  as  the  years  pass  by 
And  the  world  learns  how  they  could  do  and  die." 
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PRIVATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

We  sing  praises  to  the  officers ;  we  erect  monuments  of  bronze 
and  marble  to  their  memories ;  we  hang  portraits  on  the  walls  of 
our  camps  that  will  remind  our  children's  children  of  their  un- 
dying fame  and  imperishable  valour,  but  we  do  not  emphasize 
on  every  occasion  as  we  should,  the  self-sacrifice  and  noble  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  the  private  soldier  and  sailor,  who  made  possible 
the  fame  and  glory  of  their  soldiers. 

The  Confederate  private  soldier  was  far  above  the  average  of 
the  armies  of  the  world.  No  country  ever  had  a  larger  per- 
centage of  thinking  and  intelligent  men  in  the  ranks ;  men  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  moral  principle. 

To  their  everlasting  honor  stands  the  fact  that  in  their  march 
through  the  enemy's  country  they  left  behind  them  no  wasted 
fields,  no  families  cruelly  robbed,  no  homes  violated. 

An  English  writer  contemporaneously  says : 

"In  no  case  have  the  Pennsylvanians  cause  to  complain  of  per- 
sonal injury,  or  even  discourtesy  at  the  hands  of  those  whose 
homes  they  had  burned ;  whose  families  they  had  insulted,  robbed 
and  tormented.  Even  the  tardy  destruction  of  Chambersburg 
was  an  act  of  regular,  limited  and  righteous  reprisal." 

"I  must  say  that  they  acted  like  gentlmen,  and  their  cause 
aside,  I  would  rather  have  40,000  rebels  quartered  on  my  premises 
than  1,000  Union  troops,"  was  said  by  a  Pennsylvania  farmer 
during  that  invasion. 

None  who  participated  in  that  struggle  could  have  failed  to 
observe  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  private  soldier.  The  gen- 
erals and  line  officers,  charged  with  responsibility  and  nerved 
with  ambition,  had  a  stimulus  and  hope  of  reward  that  did  not 
often  stir  the  private  soldier.  His  breast  was  fired  and  his  arm 
nerved  by  devotion  to  duty.  He  was  in  many  cases  better  born 
and  more  intelligent  than  his  officers,  yet  he  was  obedient  to 
orders  and  marched  into  the  jaws  of  death  with  a  heroism  and 
courage  that  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world.  He  knew 
that  in  the  story  of  the  battle  the  officers'  names  would  be  men- 
tioned, and  if  among  the  slain,  they  would  be  borne  to  a  well- 
marked  tomb,  over  which  loving  hands  and  grateful  hearts  would 
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spread  flowers  and  shed  tears ;  while  over  his  unmarked  grave 
most  likely  the  winds  would  sing  a  sad  requiem  and  no  loving 
hand  would  plant  a  single  flower. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

No  story  of  our  war ;  no  record  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  our 
stainless  banner ;  no  recital  of  the  deeds  of  daring  and  the  un- 
selfish sacrifies  of  these  men  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  heroic  spirit  and  undying  devotion  of  the  noble  women  of 
the  South.  The  old  stories  of  the  Roman  matrons  and  self-sacri- 
fices of  the  Spartan  women,  were  reproduced  in  every  State,  and 
nearly  every  home  of  this  Southland. 

It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  from  memory  of  the  stirring  events 
during  the  War  between  the  States,  incidents  that  would  show 
the  most  exalted  patriotism  and  highest  conception  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  women  of  the  South  that  the.  history  of  any 
people  in  any  age  can  furnish. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  mantle  has  fallen  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  hearts 
burn  to-day  with  a  love  and  devotion  as  pure  and  sacred  as  that 
of  their  mothers  when  they  sent  forth  their  sons  to  battle  with 
the  Roman  matron's  injunction ;  or  gave  their  parting  kiss  to 
loved  ones,  whom  they  cheerfully  resigned  to  their  country's  call. 

The  unselfish  devotion  of  the  noble  women  of  the  South  upheld 
and  prolonged  the  unequal  struggle,  while  their  patience  and 
sacrifices  at  home,  rearing  their  children,  and  praying  for  the 
absent  husband  and  father,  often  with  no  protector  save  the 
faithful  slaves  who  stood  guard  at  their  doors,  furnishes  the 
most  striking  example  of  love  and  devotion  that  this  world  has 
ever  seen.  When  under  the  Providence  of  God  our  vexed  prob- 
lems are  settled,  and  the  South  comes  again  to  her  own,  as  under 
the  unvarying  law  of  compensation  she  surely  will,  another  monu- 
ment will  rise  in  our  Southland,  erected  by  the  Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  and  dedicated  to  the  noble  women  of  the 
South. 

A  LAND  WITHOUT  RUINS. 

A  land  without  ruins  is  a  land  without  memories.  A  land 
without  memories  is  a  land  without  history.  ''Crowns  of  roses 
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fade.  Crowns  of  thorns  endure.  Calvaries  and  Crucifixions 
take  deepest  hold  of  humanity.  The  triumphs  of  might  are  tran- 
sient ;  they  pass  and  are  forgotten.  The  sufferings  of  right  are 
deepest  on  the  Chronicles  of  Nations." 

The  shadows  of  the  evening  are  lengthening  on  our  pathway. 
The  twilight  approaches ;  for  the  most  part  you  have  lived  brave 
lives.  May  you  die  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to 
all  the  ages ! 

Our  battlefields  are  around  us;  the  graves  of  our  dead  com- 
rades remind  us  of  the  sacrifices  the  Southern  soldiers  made  for 
their  convictions.  The  evening  song  of  our  declining  years  may 
find  passionate  longing  in  the  plaintive  strain  of  our  Southern 
bard: 

"Yes,  give  me  the  land  where  the  ruins  are  spread, 
And  the  living  tread  light  on  the  hearts  of  the  dead ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  is  blest  by  the  dust 
And  bright  with  the  deeds  of  the  downtrodden  just ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  where  the  battle's  red  blast 
Has  flashed  to  the  future  the  fame  of  the  past ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  has  legends  and  lays 
That  tell  of  the  memory  of  long  vanished  days ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  has  story  and  song 
Enshrining  the  strife  of  the  right  with  the  wrong; 
Yes.  give  me  the  land  with  a  grave  in  each  spot 
And  names  in  those  graves  that  shall  ne'er  be  forgot ; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  of  the  wreck  and  the  tomb, 
There  is  a  grandeur  in  graves ;  there  is  glory  in  the  gloom ; 
For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born 
As  after  night  comes  the  sunshine  of  morn, 
And  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  the  grass  overgrown 
May  yet  form  the  footstool  of  Liberty's  throne, 
And  each  single  wreck  in  the  warpath  of  might 
Shall  yet  be  a  rock  in  the  Temple  of  Right." 
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A  CONFEDERATE  WOMAN'S  KIND  ACT 
FINELY  TOLD. 


Letter  From  a  Soldier  Boy  to  His  Mother — Sympathetic 

Richmond  Woman  Shows  Herself  True  Samaritan — 

Her  Exquisite  Sympathy  and  Hospitality 

to  Two  Confederates. 


Contributed  by  Dr.  R    Q.  CROUJH. 


The  noble  woman  referred  to  in  the  following  letter  was  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Stanard,  then  residing  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Grace  and  Sixth  Streets,  now  the  Westmoreland  Club,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The  mother  to  whom  the  following  affectionate  letter  was 
written,  inclosed  it  to  a  gentleman  of  Richmond,  Va.,  request- 
ing him  to  ascertain,  if  he  could,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for 
the  kindness  of  which  her  son  so  gratefully  spoke.  With  her  per- 
mission we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  not  only  because  it  con- 
tains a  handsome  and  well  merited  compliment  to  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's most  accomplished  matrons,  but  also  daguerrotypes  an 
incident  which,  alike  in  its  occurrence  and  results,  reflects 
infinite  honor  upon  human  nature: 

MONTEREY,  VA.,  August  10,  1861. 
My  Beloved  Mother: 

Among  other  promises  which  I  made  you  when,  upon  the 
eve  of  our  departure  from  home,  you  gave  me  your  'parting  kiss 
and  blessing,  I  well  remember  that  I  told  you  I  would,  when 
our  regiment  reached  its  destination,  sit  down  and  sketcli  you 
a  history  of  whatever  incidents  of  interest  might  transpire  upon 
our  journey. 

Between  home  and  Richmond,  however,  nothing  occurred  to 
break  the  general  monotony  of  dullness  which  generally  reigns 
along  railroad  routes  ;  but  when  we  were  about  leaving  Rich- 
mond, an  incident  did  occur  which  must  forever,  still  lingering, 
haunt  the  greenest  spot  on  my  memory's  waste. 
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For  several  days  previous  to  the  receipt  of  marching  orders  by 
our  regiment,  I  had  been  quite  indisposed,  and  some  of  the  boys 
in  our  mess  attempted,  even  on  the  very  morning  we  struck 
our  tents,  to  dissuade  me  from  accompanying  them ;  biU  I  rallied 
my  feeble  energies,  and  resolved  to  face  the  music ;  but  before  I 
had  marched  a  half-mile  towards  the  depot,  I  found  I  would  be 
bound  to  fall  in  the  ranks  if  I  attempted  to  stay  there :  so  I 
got  leave  to  withdraw,  and  proceeded  to  the  depot  in  a  vehicle. 
Charley  was  allowed  to  attend  me,  and  as  we  were  proceeding 
slowly  along  the  street  in  search  of  a  conveyance,  we  passed  by 
the  gate  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  residences  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  at  the  door  of  which  a  lady  about  your  age,  dear  mother, 
was  standing.  She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  as  soon  as 
I  caught  the  glance  of  her  dark,  lustrous  and  intelligent  eye, 
I  read  in  an  instant  the  history  of  a  great  and  noble. heart  In 
her  beautiful  face.  Yes,  mother,  she  is  very  beautiful,  illustrating 
the  truth  recorded  by  the  poet  when  he  said,  "The  autumn  of 
the  beautiful  is  beautiful." 

Bending  upon  me  a  look  of  motherly  and  generous  sympathy, 
she  exclaimed  to  Charley,  on  whose  arm  I  was  leaning,  in  accents 
soft  and  sweet  as  the  tones  of  an  angel's  harp,  "Why,  young 
man,  is  not  your  friend  sick?  Surely,  he  is  very  sick;  come 
bring  him  into  my  house  and  let  me  do  something  for  him,  or 
send  for  a  doctor."  If  an  angel  had  come  sailing  down  out  of 
the  skies  and  lit  before  us,  and  offered  to  fan  my  fevered  brow 
with  its  golden  wings,  it  could  not  have  struck  Charley  and  me 
more  literally  all  up  in  a  heap  than  this  beautiful  woman  did. 

We,  however,  after  making  a  stagger  or  two  at  something 
polite  to  say,  finally  shook  off  our  embarrassment,  and  thank- 
ing her,  told  her  we  were  compelled  to  hurry  forward.  But  »lo 
you  think  she  was  to  be  turned  aside  after  any  such  fash:on  :.s 
that?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  "Hurry  forward,  indeed!"  said  she. 
"You  are  not  able  to  go  at  all."  And  with  graceful  and  hospita- 
ble wave  of  her  hand,  and  a  smile  that  I  have  seer,  rny  dear 
mother,  a  thousand  and  one  times  since,  and  mingled  its  light 
with  the  light  of  those  fond  memories  brought  from  home  to 
span  with  ihe  rainbows  of  hope  the  dark  clouds  that  lower  over 
a  soldier's  lent,  she  bade  us  "come  in,"  and  so  comp1etely  were 
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we  mesmerized,  that  we  obeyed  her  as  promptly  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Colonel  giving  an  order,  or  St.  Peter  inviting  us  into  heaven. 

Well,  we  were  soon  seated  in  her  spacious  dining-room,  glori- 
ously refreshed  with  some  of  the  most  delicious  wine  I  ever 
smacked  a  lip  over.  Oh,  mother,  I  can  taste  it  yet!  She  then 
made  us  sit  up  to  her  breakfast  table,  and  I  found  myselt  sud- 
denly decidedly  convalescent.  Our  appetites  were  soon  with  us, 
and  it  was  precious  little  like  a  sick  man — I  came  down  to  my 
work  then  and  there. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  mother,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  with 
which  I  was  most  infatuated,  the  beautiful  hostess,  her  delicious 
wine,  or  her  superb  breakfast.  It  would  be  a  reflection  upon  all 
the  good  taste  and  sense  among  the  educated  gentlemen  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  suppose  that  any  such  woman  can  be  single.  That  is 
clear  out  of  the  question,  or,  if  it  is  not,  it  amounts  to  an  awful 
commentary  upon  the  real  claims  of  Virginia  gentlemen  for 
worthiness.  But  let  her  be  married  or  single,  I  want  you, 
mother,  to  pray  that  over  her  path,  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
happy  stars  may  shine,  and  in  it  the  fairest  flowers  may  bloom, 
for  she  has  been  more  than  a  "Good  Samaritan"  to  your  poor  sick 
boy. 

When  we  rose  to  leave  she  pressed  Charley  and  me  to  remain 
a  few  days,  until  I  should  recover  my  health,  and  when  we  assured 
her  that  could  not  be,  she  loaded  us  down  with  wine  and  nick- 
nacs,  which  were  as  great  godsend  to  us  on  our  weary  march, 
as  the  manna  which  was  rained  on  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  was  to  them.  And  now,  mother,  after  all,  I  blush  to 
tell  you  I  do  not  know  her  name. 

Her  house  is  covered  with  Quaker-colored  stucco,  and  stands 
on  the  corner  of  Grace  and  Sixth  or  Seventh  Streets,  and  you 
must  not  be  surprised,  my  dear  mother,  if  I  tell  you  that,  in  those 
dreams  heaven  sends  to  bless  the  soldier's  pallet  of  straw,  in 
which  he  flies 

"To  those  fields  traversed  oft 
In  life's  morning  march  when  his  bosom  was  young," 

that  on  my  way  through  dreamland,  back  to  'The  home  of  my 
Fathers,"  I  also  revert  to  that  palatial  residence  where  I  met  such 
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a  gentle  kindness,  for  never,  no,  never,  while  I  breathe  heaven's 
vital  air,  will  I  forget  the  incidents  of  that  morning.  With  the 
diamond-pointed  pen  of  gratitude  they  have  been  recorded  upon 
the  tablets  of  my  memory,  and  there  they  will  glow  and  glisten 
until  with  me  "the  silver  cord  is  loosened  and  the  golden  bowl 
is  broken." 

Your  affectionate  son, 

ROBERT. 


UNWRITTEN  HISTORY  OF  THE  GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN. 


Longstreet's  Courier — Memorable  Words  of  Confederate 

Leaders — A  Time  when  they  were  Sorely  Tried — What 

Might  Have  Been— The  Part  Played  by  Hood. 


By  WILLIAM  YOUNQBLGOD,  of  Alabama. 


For  many  years  I  have  thought  of  writing  out  for  the  public 
what  I  know  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg;  but  the  political  sur- 
roundings of  myself  and  of  him  conspicuously  interested  have 
deterred  me.  To  every  one  to  whom  I  have  ever  told  this  incident 
of  my  soldier's  life  he  has  said  that  I  ought  to  reduce  it  to  writing 
and  give  it  to  the  world  or  to  the  people  of  this  country — that  it 
might  go  into  the  archives.  I  have  determined  to  tell  the  story 
in  this  way,  every  word  of  which  is  the  truth,  absolute  and  pure. 

In  June,  1863,  Lee's  army  commenced  the  movement  to  Penn- 
sylvania :  I  was  then  a  private  soldier  in  the  Fifteenth  Alabama 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  William  C.  Gate's;  our  divi- 
sion crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  Ashby's  Gap,  and  soon 
came  to  the  Shenandoah  River,  where  our  Commander,  General 
Hood,  was  sitting  on  his  horse  directing  the  crossing.  I  ap- 
proached General  Hood  and  asked  for  permission  to  take  off 
my  clothes  before  wading  the  river,  but  was  told  to  go  in — "Xo 
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time  could  be  allowed  for  dressing  and  undressing" — so  in  I 
went  with  the  balance ;  and  although  it  was  a  hot  June  day,  the 
water  was  biting  cold,  so  cold  that  I  crawled  upon  a  projecting 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  until  I  was  forced  to  leave  it. 
\Ye  moved  down  the  river,  where  we  camped  for  several  days. 
At  Millwood,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  I  went  to  General  Long- 
street  and  appealed  to  him  to  detail  me  to  his  headquarters  as 
courier  upon  his  staff.  He  sent  the  order  to  General  Lee  for 
approval,  making  it  special,  giving  me  ten  days'  leave  of  absence 
to  obtain  better  clothes  and  to  mount  myself.  Within  the  ten 
days  I  joined  Longstreet  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  on  the  pike  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  which  place  WQ  reached 
within  a  day. 

At  Chambersburg  we  halted  to  await  the  movement  of  General 
A.  P.  Hill,  who  was  near  Gettysburg.  In  a  few  days  we  moved 
on  toward  Gettysburg,  General  Longstreet  and  his  staff  in  ad- 
vance of  the  troop.  It  was  less  than  a  day's  ride  for  the  General 
and  his  staff.  We  arrived  at  or  near  where  the  line  of  battle  was 
being  pitched  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  General  Longstreet 
looked  over  the  field  and  surroundings  that  evening,  which  was 
the  first  day  of  July,  went  back  behind  Cashtown  and  pitched 
tents  for  the  night.  The  troops  had  approached  to  about  three 
or  four  miles  of  Gettysburg,  arriving  about  night,  and  had  gone 
into  camp.  I  had  not  had  time  to  unsaddle  and  feed  my  horse 
before  Colonel  Sorrell  called  me  to  his  office  (a  fly  tent)  and  told 
me  I  must  go  back  to  Chambersburg  for  General  Pickett ;  that 
I  would  find  him  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  awaiting  orders.  I 
asked  for  time  to  feed  myself  and  horse,  and  was  given  thirty 
minutes.  This  started  me  on  my  night's  ride  to  Chambersburg, 
through  an  enemy's  country,  on  a  dark  night.  I  found  the  ride 
as  lonesome  and  dull  as  if  no  man  was  near  or  had  a  few  hours 
before  passed  over  it.  As  I  passed  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
Thad  Steven's  iron  works  I  could  smell  the  unsavory  smoke, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  passing  the  burial  ground  of  some 
ruined  hospital  with  the  dead  and  dying  all  around.  I  found 
General  Pickett,  as  I  expected.  As  I  approached  a  sentinel 
called  out,  "Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  I  answered,  "A  courier 
hunting  General  Pickett." 
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A  man  lying  upon  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  arose  into 
a  sitting  position  and  said,  "Here  is  General  Pickett;  from  whom 
do  you  come?"  I  replied,  "Longstreet."  One  of  his  staff 
struck  a  match,  and  the  General  read  the  dispatches  which  I  had 
brought,  and  said  to  the  staff  officer,  "We  must  move  at  once 
into  line  and  lead  the  movement."  There  was  not  ten  minutes' 
time  consumed  in  this  movement.  Pickett  and  staff  were 
mounted  and  we  all  rode  off  together,  the  men  following  silently 
in  a  steady  tramp  behind.  I  had  been  in  the  saddle  from  early 
morning  till  then,  except  the  thirty  minutes  referred  to.  It  was 
about  i  o'clock  A.  M.  at  night.  It  was  about  4  o'clock  when  I 
turned  my  old  jaded  horse  into  clover  field,  dropped  his  rein 
upon  the  ground,  lay  down  in  a  fence  corner,  and  a  few  minutes 
was  sound  asleep.  I  waked  up  about  6  o'clock  by  the  tramp  of 
the  soldiers  going  by.  I  hurried  into  a  long  trot  until  I  had 
overtaken  General  Pickett,  told  him  of  the  road  in  front  of  him, 
and  as  he  was  instructed  to  halt  near  Cashtown  I  forced  my  horse 
and  found  General  Longstreet  in  a  wheat  field  about  8  A.  M. 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  troops,  some  of  whom  were  passing" 
into  position  on  the  battle  line.  I  begged  a  morsel  of  food  from 
one  of  the  couriers ;  my  horse  ate  the  heads  of  wheat. 

In  the  afternoon  about  2  o'clock  General  Barksdale's  brigade 
of  Mississippians  having  taken  position,  General  Wofford,  of 
Georgia,  with  his  brigade  of  Georgians,  filing  in  on  Barksdale's 
right,  and  a  South  Carolina  Brigade  passing  very  near  to  General 
Lee,  Longstreet  and  Hood  getting  into  position  upon  Wofford's 
right,  while  the  Alabama  (Law's)  Brigade  was  being  put  into 
position  on  facing  Round  Top,  and  upon  the  South  Carolinians' 
right ;  this  was  our  extreme  right.  I  was  sitting  on  my  horse 
within  hearing  of  Generals  Lee,  Longstreet  and  Hood.  There 
were  some  others  (I  don't  remember  who)  nearby.  General  Lee 
was  standing  upon  the  ground ;  an  orderly  was  holding  his  gray 
nearby;  all  others  were  in  their  saddles.  General  Hood  said  to 
General  Lee :  "My  scouts  report  to  me  that  there  is  a  wagon 
road  around  Round  Top,  at  its  foot,  which  has  been  used  by 
farmers  in  getting  out  timber,  over  which  I  can  move  troops.  I 
believe  I  can  take  one  of  my  brigades,  go  around  this  mountain 
and  simultaneously  attack  from  the  flank  or  rear,  with  the  men  in 
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front,  and  capture  Round  Top."  General  Lee  asked  General 
Longstreet's  opinion,  Longstreet  said  "I  have  great  faith  in 
General  Hood's  opinions  and  his  ability  to  do  whatever  he  plans 
to  do."  This  was  all  the  reply  Longstreet  made.  General  Lee 
stood  with  head  bowed,  looking  upon  the  ground  in  deep 
thought,  for,  it  seemed,  a  long  time.  When  he  raised  his  face  to 
look  at  Generals  Longstreet  and  Hood  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  1 
cannot  risk  the  loss  of  a  brigade ;  our  men  are  in  fine  spirits, 
and  with  great  confidence  will  go  into  this  battle.  I  believe  we 
can  win  upon  a  direct  attack."  Extending  his  hand  to  General 
Longstreet,  he  said :  "Good-by,  General,  and  may  God  bless 
you";  turned  and,  shaking  General  Hood's  hand  in  farewell, 
said,  "God  bless  you,  General  Hood ;  drive  them  away  from 
you,  take  Round  Top  and  the  day  is  ours,"  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  turned,  mounted  the  iron  gray  and  rode  away. 

Hood  went  to  his  command.  Longstreet  dismounted  and 
held  his  reins  over  his  arms,  dispatched  his  staff  officers  and 
couriers  along  the  line  of  battle  to  note  and  watch  the  move- 
ments and  report  to  him,  selecting  me  to  remain  with  him.  The 
South  Carolinia  men  had  passed  and  the  line  was  formed,  and 
thirty  minutes  after  General  Lee  left  us  the  cannonading  gave 
the  signal  for  attack.  General  Longstreet  quickly  threw  him- 
self into  the  saddle.  I  followed  suit,  and  side  by  side  we  spurred 
to  the  front,  and  the  men  were  upon  the  charge. 

Just  as  we  rode  from  the  timber  into  the  open,  which  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  Union  army,  I  noticed  that  we  were 
riding  in  front  of  Wofford's  men.  I  called  General  Longstreet's 
attention  to  this,  and  suggested  the  danger  of  being  shot  down 
by  our  own  troops.  He  checked  his  horse  and  held  him  until 
Wofford's  men  had  gotten  in  front  of  us.  The  Union  army 
was  found  between  our  people  and  the  peach  orchard  upon  a 
road  along  which  they  had  piled  rails  and  whatever  else  they 
could  get  that  would  aid  in  making  a  breastworks,  and  were 
lying  behind  these  rails  awaiting  our  attack.  The  peach  orchard 
was  on  Wofford's  left  and  Barksdale's  right.  General  Long- 
street  from  the  minute  he  came  into  the  open  where  could  see 
Round  Top,  had  his  field  glasses  constantly  upon  that  end  of 
his  line,  deeply  interested  in  Hood's  efforts.  Upon  approach- 
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ing  the  peach  orchard  the  Union  forces  had  fallen  back  beyond 
the  orchard ;  our  people  were  driving  them,  but  General  Barks- 
dale's  Brigade  had  halted  behind  the  small  breastworks  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned,  while  Wofford's  men  had  gone  on. 
I  called  General  Longstreet's  attention  to  this,  and  said,  "Do 
you  want  General  Barksdale  to  halt?"  He  turned  his  head  and 
said,  "No;  go  tell  him  to  retake  his  position  in  the  line."  I 
turned  my  horse  and  dashed  to  Barksdale's,  jumping  a  fence 
to  do  so,  when  I  fell,  pulling  myself  back  into  the  saddle  by 
my  horse's  neck.  I  found  General  Barksdale  on  his  horse 
standing  behind  a  brick  milkhouse,  and  giving  him  the  order 
from  General  Longstreet  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  a 
little  ways  along  his  line,  giving  the  order  to  charge  at  double- 
quick,  when  I  distinctly  heard  a  shot  strike  him  and  saw  him 
fall  from  his  horse.  I  went  back  to  General  Longstreet,  who 
was  guiding  his  horse  into  the  peach  orchard,  told  him  of 
Barksdale's  fall ;  when  he  said,  "Go  on  beyond  this  orchard 
and  tell  General  Alexander  to  advance  his  artillery,  and  to  keep 
in  touch  with  Wofford's  left.  I  hunted  my  way  to  this  batter}7. 
The  smoke,  noise  of  shells,  thunder  of  cannon,  the  hissing  of 
balls  was  so  thick  and  so  great  that  one  of  the  artillerymen 
led  my  horse  to  General  Alexander,  whom  I  found  a  few  feet  in 
front  of  his  own  guns,  his  glasses  to  his  eyes,  standing  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  I  gave  him  the  order ;  he  pointed  and 
said,  "Tell  General  Longstreet  that  as  soon  as  I  drive  back  this 
column  of  advancing  enemy  I  will  advance."  This  column  was 
coming  into  the  vacuum  caused  by  Barksdale's  halt. 

Simultaneously  Wofford's  men  had  seen  that  they  were  not 
protected  or  supported  on  the  left,  and  had  begun  to  retreat, 
which  Longstreet's  and  \Vofford's  personal  appearance  on  the 
field  prevented  from  becoming  a  panic.  I  aided  in  rallying 
Wofford's  men  get  the  line  reestablished  and  rested  for  the 
night.  Darkness  was  coming  upon  us ;  a  little  daylight  only 
was  left.  Just  at  this  moment  Major  Walton,  of  Vicksburg,  a 
member  of  Longstreet's  staff,  came  up  to  me,  face  powder- 
stained  from  biting  off  the  cartridges,  told  me  that  his  horse 
was  killed,  and  being  afoot  on  the  battlefield,  he  got  a  gun 
from  a  fallen  Confederate  and  went  into  the  fight.  He  asked  me 
for  my  horse,  telling  me  to  go  seek  the  headquarters  and  wait 
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there  for  him.  I  gave  him  my  horse,  and  as  he  rode  away, 
leaving  me  there  on  the  battlefield,  I  looked  around  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  a  Georgia  soldier  directed  my  attention  to  a  horse 
grazing  between  the  two  lines  of  battle,  with  saddle  and  bridle. 
I  told  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  get  that  horse.  He  laughed 
and  said,  "It  is  easy."  So  I  went  upon  hands  and  knees,  keep- 
ing the  horse  between  me  and  my  friends,  the  enemy.  The 
horse  was  too  tired  and  hungry  to  escape.  I  mounted  him, 
and,  lying  along  his  body  and  neck,  I  put  both  spurs  into  his 
flank  and  quickly  had  him  out  of  range.  I  heard  the  whistle 
of  several  balls  in  making  this  run.  He  proved  to  be  a  good 
draft  horse,  but  a  poor  saddle  horse. 

Thus  with  me  ended  the  great  battle  day,  the  2d  of  July.  Both 
sides  lay  on  their  guns.  General  Pickett  was  in  reserve,  about 
four  miles  from  the  battlefield.  To  me,  whatever  was  done  until 
Pickett 's  charge  was  without  note.  The  next  day  General 
Longstreet  (Lee  having  consented  to  General  Pickett  that  he 
might  make  the  charge)  took  his  position  in  full  view  of  both 
lines,  and  upon  the  booming  of  100  guns,  which  our  side  had 
placed  to  open  upon  the  enemy's  line,  General  Pickett  was  seen 
coming  back  in  a  gallop,  his  long  black  hair  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  he  was  yelling,  ''Where  is  General  Longstreet?"  I 
was  dispatched  to  intercept  him,  and  as  he  approached  General 
Longstreet  in  terrible  agony,  he  cried  out :  "General,  I  am  ruined ; 
my  division  is  gone — it  is  destroyed."  General  Longstreet  con- 
soled him  by  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  so  bad  as  he 
thought;  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would  get  together  quite  a 
number  of  his  men.  What  occurred  after  that  I  know  not. 

That  night  about  midnight  I  was  called  to  Colonel  Sorrell's 
tent  (we  had  headquarters  near  the  "Black  Tavern")  and  he  told 
me  that  I  was  to  hunt  up  some  officers  along  the  line  and  give 
them  sealed  orders.  It  was  then  drizzling  and  the  night  was 
dark.  I  had  but  little  trouble  in  finding  the  people  I  was  sent 
to,  except  as  to  Colonel  Walton,  Chief  of  Artillery,  Longstreet's 
Corps. 

On  my  return  to  the  Black  Horse  Tavern,  I  found  General 
Lorigstreet's  wagon,  and  he  and  staff  in  the  road,  waiting  on 
somebody  or  for  some  signal.  We  moved  on  in  the  rain  for  an 
hour  or  more.  I  did  not  know,  but  we  had  a  presentment  that 
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our  move  was  a  retreat.  It  was  a  hard,  very  hard  march.  The 
roads  were  muddy,  wagon  ruts  deep,  the  night  awful.  We 
had,  besides  our  own  people,  about  7,000  prisoners  to  take 
care  of.  After  a  hard  march  of  a  day  and  night  we  approached 
falling  water  on  the  Potomac,  where  the  pontoons  had  been 
laid  to  cross  into  Virginia.  The  rain  had  swollen  the  Potomac, 
and  all  had  to  cross  on  the  pontoons.  I  had  been  out  doing 
courier  work  all  day  and  night,  and  arrived  at  the  pontoon  a 
little  before  daylight,  where  General  Longstreet  was  on  the 
ground  directing  the  men,  wagons,  artillery,  etc.,  across.  I 
pushed  off  to  one  side,  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight,  squatted 
at  the  root  of  a  tree,  tied  my  bridle  reins  to  my  arm,  and  did 
not  wake  until  after  daylight,  when  to  my  horror,  I  found  my- 
self within  a  few  feet  of  the  river,  and  my  horse  so  close  that 
one  step  more  would  have  put  him  over  the  bank.  I  made  my 
way  to  the  bridge.  General  Longstreet  told  me  to  go  on  across. 
I  went  over  and  up  the  bluff  into  the  main  "road.  Looking  to 
my  left  I  saw  General  Lee  on  his  horse,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  staff,  watching  the  pontoon  and  the  men  coming  across. 
While  there  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know  rode  up  and  said : 
"General,  there  is  a  rumor  throughout  the  army  that  General 
Longstreet  failed  in  his  duty  is  the  cause  of  our  disaster  at 
Gettysburg."  General  Lee,  with  firmness  and  fire,  replied :  "It 
is  unjust.  Longstreet  did  his  duty.  Our  failure  is  to  be  charged 
to  me.  My  shoulders  are  broad  and  can  bear  it." 

Thus  ends  what  I  know  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Who 
knows  what  might  have  happened  if  General  Hood  had  been 
permitted  to  make  the  flank  movement  he  advised?  Who 
knows  what  might  have  happened  if  General  Barksdale  had  not 
lost  his  position  in  the  line  of  battle,  when  we  had  the  Union 
army  going  to  the  rear? 

No  State  ever  furnished  braver  nor  better  soldiers  than  that 
grand  old  State  of  Mississippi.  No  troops  were  ever  com- 
manded by  a  braver  man  than  General  Barksdale.  Wofford's, 
Kershaw's  and  Law's  Brigades  were  beyond  reproach,  as  game 
and  true  as  ever  carried  a  sword  or  gun.  This  was  Hood's 
Division.  "That  could,  with  Hood  to  lead,  cut  their  .way 
through  any  line  that  could  be  formed  against  them" — 
boasted  General  Hood. 
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BALTIMORE  IN  1861. 


Recollections  of  Stirring  Events  in  the  Monumental  City — 
An  Exciting  Sabbath  Day. 


Rumors  of  the  Advance  of  Federal  Troops— An  Interview  With  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Who  Expresses  Pacific  Intentions. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  April  19,  1861,  at  4  o'clock,  there 
was  a  great  mass-meeting  in  Monument  Square.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Robinson,  Mayor  Brown,  William  P.  Preston, 
S.  Teakle  Wallis,  Jon  E.  Wethered,  Robert  L.  McLane  and 
Governor  Hicks.  The  people  were  counselled  to  rely  upon  the 
authorities,  which  would  protect  them.  The  invasion  of  the 
city  and  the  slaughter  of  citizens  were  denounced.  Mr.  Wallis 
said  it  was  not  necessary  to  speak.  "If  the  blood  of  citizens  on 
the  stones  in  the  streets  does  not  speak,"  he  said,  "it  is  useless 
for  man  to  speak."  His  heart,  he  said,  was  with  the  South, 
and  he  was  ready  to  defend  Baltimore.  The  Governor  made 
his  famous  declaration  that  he  would  suffer  his  right  arm  to 
be  torn  from  his  body  before  he  would  raise  it  to  strike  a  sister 
State.  That  night  ex-Governor  Louis  E.  Lowe  made  a  speech 
to  a  great  gathering  in  front  of  Barnum's  Hotel.  The  streets 
were  thronged  with  people  discussing  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  many  citizens  walked  the  streets  with  muskets  or  guns  in 
their  hands. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    DEFENCE. 

The  condition  of  Baltimore  on  Saturday,  the  2Oth  of  April, 
the  day  succeeding  the  riot,  reminded  the  old  inhabitants  of 
similar  incidents  on  the  nth  and  I2th  of  September,  1814, 
many  of  whom  had  witnessed  those  events. 

The  militia  were  called  out  and  15,000  citizens  were 
enrolled  and  put  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Isaac  R.  Trim- 
ble. All  day  long  companies  of  the  State  militia  were  arriving 
from  the  counties.  The  first  to  come  was  a  company  of  rifle- 
men from  Frederick,  under  command  of  Captain  Bradley  T. 
Johnson.  Between  300  and  400  colored  men  offered  their  ser- 
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vices  to  the  Mayor.  Early  "in  the  morning  the  City  Council 
met  in  special  session  and  appropriated  $500,000  to  be  used 
under  the  direction  of  the  Mayor  in  putting  the  city  in  a  state 
of  defence.  The  banks  held  a  meeting,  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Johns  Hopkins,  John  Clark,  and  Columbus  O'Donnell, 
all  of  them  Union  men,  waited  on  the  Mayor  and  placed  the 
whole  sum  in  advance  at  his  disposal.  Considerable  money  was 
contributed  by  individuals,  both  Southern  and  Union  men,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Later  in  the  day  a  dispatch  was  received 
from  the  committee  which  had  been  sent  to  Washington  giving 
assurance  that  troops  would  be  sent  around  and  not  through 
the  city.  This  dispatch  gave  much  comfort ;  nevertheless  the 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  city  continued.  Another 
committee,  consisting  of  Senator  Anthony  Kennedy  and  J. 
Morrison  Harris,  was  sent  to  Washington.  They  telegraphed 
back  that  they  had  seen  the  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  General  Scott,  and  that  orders  would  be  sent  to  stop  the 
passage  of  men  through  the  city.  *  *  * 

THE  CLIMAX  ON   SUNDAY. 

The  climax  in  the  excitement  of  this  memorable  period  in 
the  history  of  Baltimore  was  reached  on  Sunday,  April  2ist. 
The  tpwn  was  like  a  powder  magazine,  and  only  needed  a  spark 
to  produce  an  explosion.  The  spark  came  in  the  form  of  news 
that  more  troops  were  approaching  the  city  from  the  North. 
In  the  afternoon  a  dispatch  came  from  Mayor  Brown,  at  Wash- 
ington, saying  that  the  President  would  order  the  return  of  the 
troops  to  Harrisburg.  The  genuineness  of  this  dispatch  was 
doubted,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it. 

But  it  was  true.  At  3  o'clock  Sunday  morning  the  Mayor 
received  a  dispatch  from  President  Lincoln,  asking  him  to 
go  to  Washington  by  special  train,  in  order  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Maryland.  The 
President  also  desired  the  Governor,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
city,  and  so  the  Mayor  went,  George  W.  Dobbin,  John  C. 
Brune,  and  S.  T.  Wallis  accompanying  him  at  his  request.  The 
special  train  left  Baltimore  at  7:30  and  arrived  in  Washington 
at  10.  At  the  intervielw  with  the  President  the  Cabinet  and 
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General  Scott  were  present.  The  President  admitted  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  in  Baltimore  and  his  desire  to  avoid  a  collision, 
but  urged  the  necessity  of  a  transit  through  the  State  for  troops 
to  defend  Washington.  On  the  cars  returning  from  Washing- 
ton Mr.  Wallis,  at  the  Mayor's  request,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
interview,  which  was  afterward  published  under  the  Mayor's 
signature.  "The  protection  of  Washington,  the  President  as- 
serted with  great  earnestness,  was  the  sole  object  of  concentrat- 
ing troops  there,  and  he  protested  that  none  of  the  troops 
brought  through  Maryland  were  intended  for  any  purposes 
hostile  to  the  State  or  aggressive  as  against  the  Southern  States. 
Being  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  the  Potomac  in  security, 
the  President  must  either  bring  them  through  Maryland  or 
abandon  the  capital." 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  routes  by  which  troops  could  be 
carried  around  Baltimore,  and  the  party  left  with  the  distinct 
assurance  upon  the  part  of  the  President  that  no  more  troops 
would  be  sent  through  Baltimore  unless  they  should  be  ob- 
structed in  their  transit  around  the  city.  In  the  interview  with 
the  President  reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Simon  Cameron  to 
the  injury  of  a  Northern  Central  bridge.  In  reply,  Judge 
Brown  says,  "I  addressed  myself  to  the  President  and  said  with 
much  earnestness  that  the  disabling  of  this  brige  and  of  the 
other  bridges  had  been  by  authority,  and  that  it  wras  a  measure 
of  protection  on  a  sudden  emergency,  designed  to  prevent  blood- 
shed in  Baltimore  and  not  an  act  of  hostility  toward  the  General 
Government ;  that  the  people  of  Maryland  had  always  been 
deeply  attached  to  the  Union,  which  had  been  shown  on  all 
occasions,  but  that  they,  including  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
regarded  the  proclamation  calling  for  75,000  troops  as  an  act 
of  war  on  the  South  and  a  violation  of  its  constitutional  rights, 
and  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  high-spirited  people,  hold- 
ing such  opinions,  should  resent  the  passage  of  northern  troops 
through  their  city  for  such  a  purpose. 

MR.   LINCOLN   EXCITED. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  excited,  and,  springing  up  from  his 
chair,  walked  backward  and  forward  through  the  apartment. 
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He  said  with  great  feeling,  'Mr.  Brown,  I  am  not  a  learned 
man!  I  am  not  a  learned  man!'  that  his  proclamation  had  not 
been  correctly  understood;  that  he  had  no  intention  of  bring- 
ing on  war,  but  that  his  purpose  was  to  defend  the  capital, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  bombarded  from  the  heights 
across  the  Potomac." 

On  returning  to  the  railroad  station  to  leave  for  Baltimore, 
the  Mayor  received  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  as  follows : 
"Three  thousand  northern  troops  are  reported  to  be  at  Cockeys- 
ville.  Intense,  excitement  prevails.  Churches  have  been  dis- 
missed and  the  people  are  arming  in  mass.  To  prevent  terrific 
bloodshed  the  result  of  your  interview  and  arrangement  is 
awaited."  The  Mayor  in  reply  sent  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Garrett, 
saying:  "Be  calm  and  do  nothing  until  you  hear  from  me 
again."  Having  dispatched  this,  Messrs.  Brown,  Brune,  Wallis 
and  Dobbin  returned  in  haste  to  the  President  and  exhibited  to 
him  Mr.  Garrett's  dispatch,  which  gave  the  President  great  sur- 
prise. The  President  summoned  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
General  Scott  and  urged  the  recall  of  the  troops,  saying  he  had 
no  idea  they  would  be  there.  Lest  there  should  be  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  bad  faith  on  his  part  in  summoning  the  Mayor  to 
Washington  and  allowing  the  troops  to  march  on  the  city  during 
his  absence,  he  desired  that  the  troops  should,  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, be  sent  back  at  once  to  York  or  Harrisonburg.  General 
Scott  adopted  the  President's  view,  and  an  order  was  prepared 
by  the  Lieutenant-General  to  that  effect  and  forwarded  to  Major 
Belger,  who  accompanied  the  Mayor  and  his  colleagues  back  to 
Baltimore.  The  troops  were  ordered  back  to  Harrisburg,  thence 
to  Philadelphia.  From  that  city  they  were  to  go  to  Perryville, 
and  thence  as  Major-General  Patterson  should  direct. 

THE   CAMP   AT   COCKEYSVILLE. 

The  troops  at  Cockeysville,  numbering  2,400,  about  half  of 
them  unarmed,  did  not  receive  their  orders  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania for  several  days.  During  the  interval  they  were  in  sad 
plight,  without  food  and  proper  camp  equipment.  There  was 
some  sickness,  due  to  want  of  food,  and  Marshal  Kane  sent 
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wagon-loads  of  bread  and  meat  to  them.  After  the  alarm  about 
the  invasion  had  been  quieted  by  the  Mayor  many  citizens  of 
Baltimore  went  to  Cockeysville  to  visit  the  camp.  *  *  * 
On  May  5th  General  B.  F.  Butler  occupied,  with  two  regi- 
ments, the  Relay  House,  and  on  the  I3th  he  entered  Baltimore, 
which  was  then  as  quiet  as  it  is  to-day.  He  occupied  and  forti- 
fied Federal  Hill,  and  issued  a  proclamation  treating  the  city 
as  conquered  territory.  For  this  achievement,  which  was  en- 
tirely unopposed,  he  was  made  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers. 

THE  REACTION. 

From  this  time  began  a  series  of  outrages  upon  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  of  unparalleled  ferocity  and  injustice,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  war  was  over.  Even  then  political  persecution 
did  not  cease  until  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  called  by 
the  Legislature,  in  January,  1867. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  excitement  of  April  igth, 
and  the  following  days,  a  reaction  set  in  and  the  people  divided 
in  sentiment,  some  being  for  the  Union,  some  for  the  South. 
As  soon  as  the  belief  that  the  State  could,  or  would,  secede 
was  abandoned,  thousands  of  the  best  young  men  of  the  State 
escaped  across  the  Potomac  and  joined  the  Confederate  army. 
The  number  of  them  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  20,000,  and 
a  great  many  joined  the  Northern  army. 

It  was  not  merely  the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  Regiment 
which  made  the  North  and  the  Federal  Government  hostile  to 
the  city.  Before  that  event  the  people  of  the  city  had  been 
maligned  in.  the  Northern  press.  A  conspicuous  instance  of 
this  was  the  story  that  the  assassination  of  the  President-elect 
is  he  passed  through  Baltimore  was  contemplated.  There  never 
the  slighest  foundation  for  any  such  report,  and  yet  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  going  to  Washington  for  his  inauguration  would  go 
from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  and  thence  to  Baltimore  by 
the  Northern  Central.  The  day  fixed  for  his  arrival  in  this 
city  was  Saturday,  February  23d,  at  n  130  A.  M. 

LINCOLN'S  TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON. 
Mayor  Brown  was  at   Calvert  station,  accompanied  by  the 
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Police  Commissioners  and  a  strong  force  of  policemen,  at  the 
appointed  hour  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  Mayor  had  a  car- 
riage in  waiting,  in  which,  as  he  said,  he  was  to  have  the  honor 
of  escorting  Mr.  Lincoln  through  the  city  to  the  Washington 
station  and  of  sharing  in  any  danger  which  he  might  encounter. 
"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  I  apprehended  none,"  Judge 
Brown  continues  in  his  narrative.  "When  the  train  came  it 
appeared,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her 
three  sons  had  arrived  safely,  and  without  hindrance  or  molesta- 
tion of  any  kind,  but  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  be  found.  It 
was  then  announced  that  he  had  passed  through  the  city 
incognito  in  the  night  train  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  and  had  reached  Washington  in  safety  at 
the  usual  hour  in  the  morning.  For  this  signal  deliverance 
from  an  imaginary  peril  those  who  devised  the  ingenious  plan 
of  escape  were,  of  course,  devoutly  thankful,  and  they  accord- 
ingly took  to  themselves  no  little  amount  of  credit  for  its  suc- 
cess." Of  this  episode  Colonel  Lamon,  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  Lincoln,  said :  "Mr.  Lincoln  soon  learned  to  regret 
his  midnight  ride.  His  friends  reproached  him,  his  enemies 
taunted  him.  He  was  convinced  that  he  made  a  grave  mistake 
in  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  a  professional  spy  and  of 
friends  too  easily  alarmed." 
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FOURTH  VIRGINIA  CAVALRY. 


Concerning  Col.  WILLIAM  B.  WOOLRIDQE  and  his  Record. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

Much  of  the  interest  has  been  given  in  regard  to  this  dis- 
tinguished regiment  in  several  recent  issues  of  the  Dispatch, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  your  correspondents,  Mr. 
Hotzlaw,  was  more  accurate  in  regard  to  the  other  officers  than 
he  was  as  to  Colonel  William  B.  Wooldridge. 

In  stating  that  Colonel  Wooldridge  never  returned  to  the 
regiment  after  he  was  wounded,  he  is  entirely  in  error,  and 
though  I  am  sure  unintentionally,  is  apt  to  create  a  false  im- 
pression among  those  who  do  not  know  his  record. 

I  was  intimately  associated  with  Colonel  Wooldridge  for  many 
years,  and  though  he  always  spoke  of  his  own  military  career 
in  the  most  modest  and  simple  way,  there  have  been  none  of 
his  superior  officers  or  comrades,  from  General  Fitzhugh  Lee 
down  to  privates,  who  do  not  give  the  fullest  testimony  to  his 
great  skill,  coolness  and  gallantry. 

From  Colonel  Woolridge's  widow  and  other  relatives  I  have 
also  discovered  that  he  did  return  to  the  regiment  as  soon  as 
possible  after  his  wound  was  healed.  But  this  evidence  is  un- 
necessary. 

I  have  before  me  a  rough  sketch  of  his  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
dated  October  30,  1879.  It  is  as  follows :  "I  entered  the  cavalry 
servicse  on  the  23d  of  April,  1861,  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany B,  Chesterfield  Cavalry,  which  company,  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry,  became  Com- 
pany B,  of  said  regiment;  wras  promoted  to  Captain  January  I, 
1862,  and  reflected  Captain  at  the  reorganization  of  the  regi- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1862.  Promoted  to  Major  in  the  fall  of 
1863 ;  wounded  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  May  the  9th,  1864, 
and  leg  was  amputated.  Promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  June, 
1864;  promoted  to  Colonel  December,  1864;  assumed  command 
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of  the  Fourth  Regiment  January  i,  1865,  and  remained  with  it 
to  Appomattox  Courthouse.  Left  there  with  the  cavalry  and 
was  paroled  in  Manchester,  April  23,  1865." 

Colonel  Wooldridge's  wound  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  his 
leg  was  amputated  above  the  knee. 

Colonel  Edward  A.  Palfrey,  of  the  Confederate  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  and  now  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  informed  Colonel 
Wooldridge's  family  that  his  commission  as  Brigadier-General 
was  made  out  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  that  he  (Colonel 
Palfrey)  had  seen  it,  but  the  abrupt  close  of  hostilities  prevented 
its  being  sent. 

The  members  of  the  gallant  old  regiment  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  some  of  the  records  of  the  organization  are  still 
extant. 

Soon  after  the  war  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  them  sent 
to  Colonel  Woolridge  a  box  of  the  regimental  papers.  These 
papers  were,  I  think,  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Henry 
C.  Lee,  who,  about  1875,  proposed  to  write  a  history  of  the 
brigade,  but  as  his  purpose  was  not  carried  out,  they  were 
returned  to  Colonel  Wooldridge.  Of  couse  they  were  highly 
prized  and  were  preserved  in  what  was  believed  to  be  a  secure 
place;  but  unfortunately,  mice  got  into  the  box,  and  did  some 
damage.  The  poor  Confederate  ink,  too,  had  somewhat  faded. 

After  Colonel  Wooldridge's  death,  his  widow  decided  to  give 
the  papers  to  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  now  safely  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
that  association. 

If  my  memory  is  not  incorrect  there  were  two  complete 
rosters,  one,  I  think,  in  1863,  and  the  other  in  1864. 

A  memorandum  found  am'ong  Colonel  Wooldridge's  papers; 
but  not  written  by  him,  of  operations  beginning  at  Mechanics- 
ville,  March  27th,  and  ending  at  Appomattox,  April  9,  1865,  has 
been  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  papers. 
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JACKSON'S  VALLEY  CAMPAIGN. 


Front  Royal  and  Winchester,  1862. 


By  One  of  Jackson's  "Foot  Cavalry." 


The  following  graphic  account  from  an  active  participant  in 
Jackson's  valley  campaign,  was  written  by  a  gallant  Confederate 
veteran  who  took  it  from  his  weekly  notes  ''taken  on  the  spot" 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events  therein  described  and 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  future  history  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  as  well  as  of  thrilling  interest  to  our  present 
readers. 

The  first  of  May,  1862,  finds  Stonewall  Jackson's  command 
in  Swift  Run  Gap,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Harrisonburg. 
We  learn  there  on  the  third,  march  to  Browns  Gap,  cross  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountain  into  Albemarle  county,  and  reach 
Medium  River  station  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth.  We  take 
the  cars  next  day  and  go  to  Staunton  same  day.  We  leave  there 
on  the  sixth,  going  to  McDowells,  where  we  fought  the  battle 
with  Milroy,  defeating  him  and  driving  him  further  into  the 
mountains. 

General  Ewell  with  his  division  and  two  regiments  cavalry 
occupy  a  position  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  Culpeper 
county;  he  moved  his  command  to  Swift  Run  Gap  as  soon  as 
Jackson  left  there,  thus  preventing  Banks,  who  had  a  large  force 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Harrisonburg,  from  making  an  attack  on- 
Jackson's  rear  while  his  movement  against  Milroy  wras  being 
carried  out. 

Jackson  now  has  an  open  field  in  the  upper  valley  and  turns 
at  once  to  it,  and  on  reaching  Harrisonburg  on  the  2Oth,  he 
was  joined  by  that  magnificent  brigade  of  Taylor's  Louisianans, 
of  Ewell's  Division..  The  valley  campaign  is  now  fully  launched. 

Next  day  Jackson  marched  down  the  valley  pike;  when  he 
reached  New  Market  he  took  the  road  to  the  right,  crossing  the 
Massanutin  Mountain  into  the  Luray  Valley,  where  we  were 
joined  by  the  remainder  of  Ewell's  command.  Jackson  now 
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has  the  largest  army  he  has  ever  commanded.  He  had  fought 
from  the  Shenandoah  Mountain.  General  Edward  Johnson's 
force,  consisting  of  six  regiments  and  some  artillery,  and  he 
now  has  it  besides  his  old  command,  that  of  Ewell's. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1862,  Jackson's  army  left  its  bivouac,  near 
Luray,  taking  the  road  to  Front  Royal,  the  head  of  the  column 
reaching  there  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  General 
Jackson,  as  usual,  immediately  made  an  attack  with  what  few 
men  were  up.  His  eagerness  all  through  this  campaign  was 
surprising,  and  his  escape  from  death  was  almost  a  miracle. 
The  enemy  were  found  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Shenandoah  River.  He  had 
a  line  of  skirmishers  formed  under  his  eye  and  gave  them  the 
command  forward,  and  pushed  them  and  some  advance  cavalry 
from  the  start.  The  yanks,  finding  things  getting  so  hot,  set 
fire  to  the  two  bridges  and  were  immediately  charged  by  the 
cavalry  and  skirmishers  who  saved  the  bridges  in  a  damaged 
condition.  They  crossed  at  once  and  were  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  Jackson  right  along  with  them.  The  enemy 
made  a  bold  stand  and  fought  well,  but  they  could  not  stand 
Jackson's  mode  of  warfare  and  retreated  to  a  farm  orchard  and 
buildings.  Here  they  made  a  gallant  stand,  but  the  regiments  of 
Flournoy  and  Munford's  Cavalry  are  now  up  and  are  formed 
under  Jackson's  eye  and  charge  the  protected  enemy.  Our 
cavalry  swept  everything  before  them  and  the  entire  force  of 
the  enemy  were  killed,  wounded  and  captured.  In  one  of  the 
attacks  on  the  enemy,  in  a  different  direction,  that  gallant  Cap- 
tain Sheets,  Ashby's  right  hand,  was  killed.  He  was  known 
throughout  Jackson's  command  for  gallant  deeds  and  his  was  a 
severe  loss.  We  captured  600  or  700  prisoners,  some  artillery, 
a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  several  hundred  beef  cattle. 

Next  morning  as  our  brigade  passed  the  prisoners  one 
of  them  hallowed  to  us,  "How  are  you,  Tom?"  Tom  replied, 
"What  are  you  doing  in  such  bad  company,  Bob?"  Tom, 
however,  left  our  ranks  and  went  inside  the  prison  lines  and 
had  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hands,  and  a  few  minutes  conversa- 
tion. Coming  back,  lie  said  it  was  his  brother.  Here  literally 
is  brother  against  brother.  We  march  in  the  direction  of  Win- 
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Chester.  When  we  reach  Cedarville,  Jackson,  with  his  old 
division  and  Taylor's  Brigade,  take  the  road  to  the  left.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops,  under  Ewell's  command,  keep  the  direct 
road  to  Winchester,  Company  B,  of  Maryland,  belonging  to  our 
regiment,  who  were  mustered  into  service  for  one  year,  having 
served  their  time,  leave  us  at  this  point,  and  the  twenty-first 
Virginia  Regiment  have  only  nine  companies  after  this  date. 

The  force  under  Jackson's  march  to  Midleton  on  the  Valley 
pike.  Wlien  we  get  in  sight  of  the  pike,  we  find  it  filled  with  the 
enemy,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  on  their  way  to  Winchester, 
and  we  have  surprised  them  on  their  march.  We  attack  them 
at  once,  and  cut  their  marching  column  in  two,  one  part  keep- 
ing on  towards  Winchester,  the  other  turning  back  towards 
Strasburg.  These  the  second  brigade  are  ordered  to  pursue. 
We  continue  after  them  until  getting  in  sight  of  a  bridge  over 
Cedar  Creek,  when  we  are  recalled  and  join  in  the  general  move 
towards  Winchester.  In  marching  through  Middleton,  we  find 
long  lines  of  knapsacks  of  the  enemy's  behind  the  stone  walls 
along  the  pike,  it  looked  as  if  whole  regiments  and  brigades 
had  unslung  them  in  order  to  make  a  stand  and  as  soon  as 
we  made  the  attack,  they  left  in  such  a  hurry  that  it  seemed 
none  were  taken.  At  the  junction  of  the  Cedarville  and  Valley 
roads,  the  road  was  literally  blocked  with  dead  horses. 

On  reaching  Newtown  we  come  to  a  long  wagon  train  of 
the  enemy's  standing  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Some  of  the 
wagons  had  been  fired  by  them.  As  we  pass  them  a  very  singu- 
lar thing  struck  the  writer,  about  the  contents  of  those  wagons ; 
in  every  one  that  had  articles  in  sight,  you  could  see  portions 
of  women's  clothing;  in  one  wagon  you  would  see  a  bonnet, 
in  another  a  shawl,  a  dress  in  the  next  and  in  some  all  of  a 
woman's  outfit.  I  never  saw  the  yankee  soldiers  wearing  this 
kind  of  uniform  and  why  they  carried  it,  it  was  beyond  my 
knowledge.  Some  of  our  men  suggested  that  it  had  been  "con- 
fiscated," from  citizens  of  the  Valley.  Marching  a  little  further 
we  are  halted,  as  the  enemy  have  some  artillery  on  the  opposite 
hill  and  are  shelling  our  road.  Our  advance  runs  out  some 
guns,  and  those  with  our  advance  skirmishers  soon  have  them 
retreating  again.  It  is  dark  now  and  we  soon  come  to  another 
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long  train  of  wagons  and  a  pontoon  bridge  train.  The  men 
looked  at  the  latter  with  much  interest,  as  they  were  the  first  we 
had  ever  seen.  Marching  a  little  further  a  string  of  fire  is  seen 
along  a  stone  wall  and  the  crack  of  muskets  tell  it  is  from  the 
enemy's  rear  guard.  They  stop  now  at  nearly  every  wall  and 
give  us  a  volley.  General  Jackson,  who  is  always  in  front  on 
an  advance,  came  near  being  shot  from  one  of-  those  walls. 
The  first  we  know  of  their  presence  is  in  seeing  a  string  of 
fire  along  a  wall,  then  the  crack  of  their  muskets  and  the  ping  of 
bullets.  We  captured  over  one  hundred  wagons  during  the 
night,  keeping  up  the  pursuit  without  intermission  until  near 
daybreak,  when  we  were  halted  and  allowed  to  rest  an  hour 
or  two  in  our  places  along  the  road.  Soon  after  daybreak  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  we  are  on  the  move  again.  When  we  reach 
the  mill  about  two  miles  from  Winchester,  find  that  the  enemy 
have  made  a  stand  on  the  hills  behind  the  mill.  We  were  met 
here  by  one  of  our  skirmishers  who  was  wounded;  he  was 
hatless  and  had  been  shot  in  the  head ;  the  blood  was  stream- 
ing down  his  face  so  freely  that  he  could  hardly  see.  The 
Stonewall  Brigade  in  the  lead,  take  position  behind  some  old 
rifle  pits  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  Second  Brigade  take  the 
road  to  the  left,  march  a  short  distance,  file  to  the  right  and 
form  line  of  battle  under  the  hills  and  left  of  the  Stonewall 
Brigade,  the  Twenty-First  Virginia  Regiment,  supporting  the 
Rockbridge  Battery. 

We  could  see  Ewell's  command  way  round  to  our  right  on 
the  Front  Royal  road  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

The  mill  is  situated  in  the  junction  of  a  road  with  the  valley 
pike,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  that  run  back  behind  and 
beyond  Winchester.  The  enemy  in  our  front  are  behind  a  stone 
wall  that  runs  entirely  across  the  open  field  and  little  way  behind 
them  on  a  higher  point  are  two  batteries  of  artillery.  A  piece 
of  Rockbridge  Battery  is  run  out  on  a  knoll  on  our  left ;  they 
are  met  with  a  hail  of  grape  and  minie ;  every  man  at  the  piece 
is  killed  or  wounded ;  nothing  daunted  they  run  out  another 
piece,  but  are  more  careful  not  to  expose  it  as  before ;  the  men 
are  soon  picked  off  by  the  enemy  behind  the  wall  and  they  are 
forced  to  abandon  both  pieces ;  the  pieces  are  safe,  however,  as 
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they  are  in  our  line  and  if  the  enemy  want  them,  they  will  have 
to  fight  for  them. 

About  this  time  General  Jackson  makes  his  appearance,  rides 
to  one  of  the  hillocks  in  our  front.  Colonel  Campbell,  com- 
manding our  brigade,  accompanies  him  on  horseback.  Colonel 
Patton,  of  the  Twenty-first  Virginia,  the  commanding  officer  of 
Stonewall  Brigade,  and  Colonel  Grigsly,  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Virginia,  all  on  foot.  They  are  met  by  grape  and  minie  balls, 
Campbell  is  wounded.  Grigsly  has  a  hole  shot  through  his 
sleeve  and  says  some  ugly  words  to  the  yanks  for  it.  It  is  right 
here  General  Jackson  issued  one  of  his  characteristic  orders  to 
the  commander  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  "I  expect  the  enemy 
to  occupy  the  hill  in  your  front  with  artillery ;  keep  your  brigade 
well  in  hand  and  a  vigilant  watch,  and  if  such  an  attempt  is 
made,  it  must  not  be  done,  sir ;  clamp  them  on  the  spot !"  As 
soon  as  Jackson  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  enemy's  dis- 
position, he  turned  his  horse  and  quietly  rode  back.  On  getting 
to  the  road  he  called  for  Taylor's  Brigade  and  led  them  in  per- 
son to  their  position.  The  road  ran  here  through  a  deep  cut 
that  screened  the  movement  from  the  enemy.  He  gave  General 
Taylor  his  order.  Taylor  says  in  his  book  he  replied,  and  added, 
"You  had  better  go  to  the  rear,  if  you  go  along  the  front  in 
this  way  some  damned  yankee  will  shoot  you." 

He  says  General  Jackson  rode  back  to  him  and  said,  "General, 
I  am  afraid  you  are  a  wicked  fellow ;  but  I  know  you  will  do 
your  duty."  Taylor  formed  his  brigade  in  the  road  about  200 
or  300  yards  to  our  left.  We  were  on  his  flank  and  could  see 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  advance.  When  the  order  to  forward 
was  given,  the  men  scrambled  up  the  bank  as  best  they  could. 
General  Taylor  found  a  way  to  ride  and  when  the  men  lined  up 
at  its  top  he  was  mounted  and  in  their  front.  He  rode  up  and 
down  the  line  seeing  that  it  was  properly  formed  and  he  then 
rode  in  front,  drew  his  sword,  called  the  line  to  attention  and 
ordered  them  to  forward,  march!  Every  man  stepped  off  with 
his  left  foot,  and  were  touching  elbow  to  elbow,  the  line  nearly 
perfect.  His  march  was  in  an  open  field,  a  gentle  rise  to  the 
top  of  a  long  hill.  About  midway  was  the  same  stonewall  that 
ran  in  our  front;  it  extended  beyond  Taylor's  left;  the  whofe 
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wall  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  beyond  that  were  the  two 
batteries  of  artillery.  As  soon  as  General  Jackson  saw  Taylor 
had  commenced  the  advance  he  rode  back  to  the  hillock  in  our 
front  to  watch  the  effect  of  Taylor's  attack. 

The-enemy  poured  grape  and  musketry  into  Taylor's  line,  soon 
as  it  got  in  sight.  General  Taylor  rode  in  front  of  his  brigade, 
drawn  sword  in  hand,  occasionally  turning  his  horse,  at  other 
times  turning  in  the  saddle  to  see  that  his  line  was  up.  They 
marched  up  the  hill  in  perfect  order,  not  firing  a  shot ;  on  getting 
about  halfway  to  the  yankees,  he  gave  the  order,  "Forward ! 
Double  quick !  Charge !"  in  a  loud  and  commanding  voice  that 
could  be  heard  over  nearly  the  entire  battlefield.  With  a  yell 
and  a  rush,  over  the  wall  they  go,  and  the  enemy  are  running. 
At  the  same  time  General  Jackson  gave  the  command  in  that 
sharp,  crisp  way  of  his,  "After  the  enemy  men."  Our  whole 
line  moves  forward  on  a  run,  the  enemy  broke  and  ran  in  all 
directions,  the  Rockbridge  Artillery  men  jump  to  their  pieces 
and  give  them  a  parting  salute. 

That  charge  of  Taylor's  was  the  grandest  I  saw  during  the 
war;  officers,  file  closers,  and  every  man  was  in  his  proper  place. 
There  was  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  about  it,  that 
was  always  lacking  in  our  charges,  not  that  it  was  more  effective 
than  those  of  the  old  rebel  yell,  where  most  of  the  men  would 
race  to  be  the  foremost. 

On  getting  near  Winchester  the  advance  artillery,  who  had 
been  firing  from  every  rise  over  the  heads  of  our  infantry  at 
the  fleeing  enemy,  have  to  stop.  A  scene  is  now  witnessed  that 
has  no  parallel  in  history,  that  1  know  of.  The  men  of  several 
batteries  unhitched  the  lead  horses  from  the  cannon  and  caisons, 
threw  the  traces  over  the  horses'  backs,  mounted  and  charged 
the  enemy  through  the  town,  capturing  and  bringing  back  many 
prisoners. 

On  passing  through  Winchester,  the  citizens  met  us  with 
cheers  and  were  perfectly  wild  with  delight ;  men,  women  and 
children  ran  into  the  streets  to  welcome  us ;  they  would  wring 
your  hands  with  both  of  theirs  and  some  even  embraced  some 
of  our  men,  nearly  all  crying  for  joy.  The  bullets  are  flying 
through  the  streets,  but  it  made  no  difference  to  those  people; 
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it  seemed  that  joy  had  overcome  fear.  Such  a  scene  I  never 
witnessed. 

The  Second  Brigade  followed  the  enemy  about  five  miles  be- 
low Winchester,  when  they  were  halted  and  went  into  camp. 
Other  troops  followed  the  enemy,  some  following  them  into 
Maryland  and  were  only  stopped  by  Jackson,  on  receiving  in- 
formation of  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  march  other  forces  in 
his  rear. 

The  enemy  on  this  occasion  were  commanded  by  General 
Banks.  Jackson  captured  off  him  vast  stores,  several  hundred 
beef,  cattle,  several  hundred  wagons  with  their  teams,  eleven 
thousand  muskets  in  boxes  that  had  never  been  opened,  large 
amount  of  ammunition  and  over  three  thousand  prisoners.  Jack- 
son's loss  was  very  small,  but  he  had  marched  us  for  three 
weeks  as  hard  as  men  could  be  marched.  In  an  order  to  his 
troops  next  day,  he  said  he  thanked  us  for  our  conduct  and 
would  refer  us  to  the  results  of  the  campaign  for  marching  us 
so  hard.  Every  man  was  satisfied  with  his  apology.  To  accom- 
plish so  much  with  so  little  loss,  would  march  six  months.  The 
reception  at  Winchester  was  worth  serving  a  whole  lifetime. 

JOHN  H.  WORSHAM, 
F  Company,  2ist  Va.  Regt.,  Jackson's  Command. 

To  a  gentleman  who  showed  him  the  foregoing,  Mr.  E.  J. 
.Hamilton  wrote : 

"Tell  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Worsham  that  you,  showed  his  article  on 
Front  Royal  and  Winchester  to  a  man  then  twenty-two  years 
old  and  Ordinance  Sergeant  of  Company  G,  Eighth  Louisiana 
Regiment,  Taylor's  Brigade,  who  participated  in  the  events  so 
accurately  described.  No  one  but  an  eye-witness,  one  actually 
on  the  spot,  could  have  written  the  details  of  that  campaign  so 
perfectly.  Though  nearly  forty-three  years  have  intervened,  the 
attack  at  Front  Royal,  the  march  to  Winchester,  through  Mid- 
dletown  and  Xewtown,  along  the  pike  strewn  with  burning 
wagons,  and  other  stuff  abandoned  by  the  fleeing  and  demoral- 
ized enemy,  stand  out  prominently  on  the  tablet  of  memory." 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES' 
STEAMER  NASHVILLE. 

By  Ueut.  W.  C.  WHITTLE. 


In  1 86 1  the  Nashville,  then  used  as  a  freight  and  passenger 
steamer,  was  seized  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  the 
Confederate  authorities  and  soon  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  to  Europe.  She  was  a  side- 
wheel,  brig-rigged  steamer,  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
tons,  and  was,  therefore,  deemed  by  them  too  large  a  vessel  to 
run  the  blockade.  That  purpose  was  accordingly  abandoned. 
Captain  R.  B.  Pegram,  then  in  command  of  the  Nashville,  fitted 
her  with  two  small  guns  and  made  her  ready  for  sea,  with  a  full 
crew  of  officers  and  men.  The  following  is  a  list  of  her  officers : 
Captain,  R.  B.  Pegram;  First  Lieutenant,  Charles  M.  Fauntleroy; 
Second  Lieutenant,  John  W.  Bennett;  Third  Lieutenant,  Wil- 
liam C.  Whittle ;  Master,  John  M.  Ingram ;  Surgeon,  John  L. 
Ancrum;  Paymaster,  Richard  Taylor;  Chief  Engineer,  James 
Hood ;  Assistant,  Murphy,  and  two  others,  and  the  following 
midshipmen :  W.  R.  Dalton,  William  H.  Sinclair,  Clarence  Cary, 

J.  W.  Pegram,  W.  P.  Hamilton,  Thomas  and  Mc- 

Clintock. 

On  the  night  of  October  21,  1861,  she  ran  out  of  Charleston, 
and  touched  at  Bermuda.  After  stopping  there  a  few  days  for 
coal/ she  headed  across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  November  ipth, ' 
captured  in  the  entrance  of  the  British  Channel  the  ship  Harvey 
Birch,  an  American  merchantman  in  command  of  Captain  Nel- 
son. She  was  boarded  by  an  officer  and  boat's  crew  who  carried 
away  all  that  was  valuable,  and  burned  the  ship.  On  the  2ist 
she  arrived  at  Southampton,  Eng. 

OUR    FLAG    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  Nashville  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  war 
vessel  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  waters  of 
England.  Here  we  remained  until  the  latter  part  of  January, 
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1862.  About  the  ist  of  February,  1862,  we  sailed  for  the  Con- 
federacy, evading  the  United  States  steamer  Tuscarora,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  watching  an  opportunity  to  capture  the 
Nashville,  having  been  sent  for  that  purpose.  The  manner  of 
our  escape  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality  required  that  neither  belligerent  should  leave  port 
until  the  twenty-four  hours  after  the  hour  set  for  the  sailing  of 
the  other.  The  Tnscarora  immediately  got  under  way 
and  Jay  off  the  port  to  avoid  the  restriction,  awaiting  our 
departure,  but  one  evening  came  to  an  anchor  near  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  within  the  limit  of  British  jurisdiction.  Captain  Pegram, 
learning  this,  at  once  notified  the  government  that  he  would 
set  sail  at  a  certain  hour  the  next  clay,  and  the  Tnscarora  was 
notified  that  she  must  remain  until  the  expiration  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  thereafter.  A  British  vessel  was  sent  down  to  see 
that  this  order  was  not  violated,  and  the  Nashville,  with  flying 
colors,  steamed  proudly  by  the  Tuscarora  and  passed  out  to  sea, 
leaving  her  commander  and  crew  to  meditate  on  the  delightful 
uncertainties  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  run  to  Bermuda  was  without  incident,  save  that  we  en- 
countered a  gale  of  wind  which  did  us  considerable  damage. 
After  repairing  and  coaling  ship  we  took  on  board  the  master 
and  crew  of  a  North  Carolina  schooner,  which  had  been  wrecked 
by  the  gale  at  Bermuda.  The  master  agreed  to  pilot  us  into  the 
harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  and  we  made  for  that  port.  On  the 
passage  the  schooner  Gilfillan  was  captured  and  destroyed.  Ar- 
riving off  Beaufort  we  found  one  United  State  blockade  steamer 
and  determined  to  pass  in  by  a  ruse  de  guerre. 

PERSONATING    A     SHIP. 

A  steamer  very  much  like  the  Nashville  was  then  employed 
by  the  United  States  Navy  in  carrying  the  mails  and  communi- 
cating with  the  blockading  squadron.  Personating  this  steamer 
and  flying  the  United  States  flag,  we  ran  confidently  up  to  the 
blockader  and  made  signal  to  her  to  come  and  get  her  mails. 
The  Nashville  was  hove  to  under  gentle  pressure  of  steam  and 
the  blockader  lowered  a  boat.  While  pulling  toward  us  we 
changed  our  course  and  ran  for  port.  Before  their  mistake 
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was  discovered  the  Nashville  was  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  which,  however,  fired  shot  after  shot  in  impotent  rage,  all 
falling  short  as  we  widened  the  distance  under  full  steam',  mak- 
ing safe  harbor  at  Morehead  City  on  the  28th  day  of  February, 
1862. 

Captain  Pegram,  after  visiting  Richmond  and  reporting  to  the 
Navy  Department  for  instructions,  returned  to  the  ship,  bring- 
ing information  that  the  Nashville  had  been  sold  to  private 
parties  in  Charleston.  The  order  to  remove  all  Confederate 
States'  property,  including  armament,  charts  and  instruments, 
from  the  vessel,  was  promptly  executed,  and  the  ship  was  left 
under  my  command,  with  two  midshipmen,  Messrs.  Sinclair  and 
Hamilton ;  Boatswain  Sawyer,  Chief  Engineer  Hood,  three 
sailors,  four  firemen,  cook  and  steward,  to  be  kept  in  order  until 
taken  possession  of  by  the  agent  of  the  purchasers. 

General  Burnside's  movement  upon  Newbern,  N.  C.,  was  then 
being  executed,  and  Captain  Pegram,  with  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Nashville,  went  through  on  one  of  the  last  trains  that 
could  escape,  after  which  all  communication  inland  was  com- 
pletely cut  off.  Burnside's  expedition  was  moving  upon  More- 
head  City,  and  the  capture  of  the  Nashville  seemed  inevitable. 
The  blockading  fleet  had  been  increased,  and  the  Federal  troops 
were  on  the  march  to  seize  the  vessel  as  she  lay  tied  up  at  the 
wharf. 

A  DARING  ACT. 

Without  a  crew  or  means  of  defense,  without  even  a  chart  or 
chronometer,  short  of  coal  and  provisions,  the  idea  of  saving  the 
ship  was  simply  vain.  There  seemed  a  single  chance,  however, 
and  I  determined  to  take  that  chance.  The  fall  of  Fort  Macon 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  a  very  short  time  at  that ;  the 
blockade  must,  -therefore,  be  broken.  Quietly  and  secretly  we 
set  to  work,  and  being  assured  by  my  Chief  Engineer  (Hood) 
that  with  his  small  force  and  the  assistance  of  the  deckhands  he 
could  keep  the  vessel  under  steam,  we  made  ready  to  run  through 
the  blockading  fleet.  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Captain  Gooding,  an  excellent  coast  pilot,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  the  sailing  ship  blockaded  in  the  harbor.  He 
brought  with  him  a  chart,  chronometer  and  sextant,  and  such 
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instruments  as  were  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  naviga- 
tion, with  the  promise  that  if  his  efforts  were  successful  the 
ultimate  command  of  the  ship  would  be  given  him  by  the  pur- 
chasers. 

Having  made  all  my  preparations  to  destroy  the  ship,  if  necessary 
to  prevent  her  capture  in  passing  out,  I  dropped  down  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  Macon.  Colonel  White,  in  command  of  the  fort, 
came  on  board  and  told  me  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made 
for  my  capture.  He  suggested  that,  as  I  had  no  means  of  de- 
fense, I  should,  on  the  approach  of  the  expedition,  destroy  my 
vessel  and  come  into  the  fort  as  a  reinforcement  to  him.  I  then 
divulged  to  Captain  White  my  plan  of  escape,  and  notified  him 
of  my  intention  to  run  out  that  evening,  requesting  him  to  see 
that  I  was  not  fired  upon  by  his  command.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  plan  and  wished  me  Godspeed.  On  the  evening  of 
March  17,  1862,  between  sunset  and  moonrise,  the  moon  being 
nearly  full,  I  tripped  my  anchor  and  ran  out.  As  soon  as  I  was 
under  way  a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the  lower  side  of  Bogue 
Island,  below  Fort  Macon,  by  an  enemy's  boat,  sent  ashore  from 
the  blockaders  for  the  purpose  of  watching  me,  giving  me  the 
assurance  that  my  movement  had  been  detected. 

RUNNING   OUT. 

Steaming  towards  the  entrance  at  the  bar,  I  found  the  three 
vessels  congregated  close  together  under  way  and  covering  the 
narrow  channel.  Just  before  reaching  the  bar  I  slipped  my 
anchor,  which  on  hoisting  had  caught  under  the  forefoot,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  knocking  a  hole  in  the  ship's  bottom,  as  I 
knew  we  would  strike  on  going  over  the  bar.  We  were  going  at 
full  speed,  say  fourteen  knots  per  hour.  I  was  in  the  pilot-house 
with  Goocling,  and  two  others  were  at  the  wheel.  The  block- 
aders, under  way  and  broadside  to  me,  were  across  my  path. 
I  ran  for  the  one  furtherest  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
with  the  determination  to  go  through  or  sink  both  ships.  As  I 
approached  rapidly  I  was  given  the  right  of  way  and  passed 
through  and  out  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  three  vessels'.  They 
had  commenced  firing  as  soon  as  I  got  within  range,  and  con- 
tinued until  I  passed  out,  firing  in  all,  as  well  as  we  could  de- 
termine, about  twenty  guns.  The  moon  rose  clear  and  full  a 
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short  time  afterward  and  found  us  well  out  to  sea,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  pursue  us  that  we  could  discover. 

We  ran  on  out  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  where 
we  remained  until  the  next  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th 
of  March  shaped  our  course  for  Charleston.  Arriving  in  the 
midst  of  the  blockading  fleet  there  before  dawn  of  the  iQth,  we 
discovered  their  position  by  the  great  number  of  rockets  which 
they  were  sending  up  to  signal  the  fact  that  our  presence  was 
known.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  stone  fleet  had 
been  sunk  in  the  channel,  leaving  only  the  Maffits  Channel  open, 
and  not  knowing  how  far  even  that  was  obstructed,  made  me 
conclude  not  to  attempt  to  run  in.  With  an  exhausted  crew  and 
short  of  coal,  I  put  back  and  ran  clear  of  the  blockaders.  At 
daylight  on  the  I9th  I  made  Captain  Roman,  steaming  close  in 
to  land,  and  tracked  up  the  beach,  intending  to  tfy  to  enter 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  but  seeing  the  smoke  of  two  steamers  to  the 
northward,  I  stopped  the  engines  and  made  ready  to  destroy 
the  vessels  on  their  approach,  as  we  were  in  a  condition  too  ex- 
hausted to  run  successfully. 

AMONG   CONFEDERATES. 

Fortunately  the  smoke  of  the  blockaders  disappeared  on  the 
horizon,  and  we  steamed  up  to  the  entrance  of  Georgetown,  but 
on  going  in  we  got  around  on  the  bar.  Sending  out  a  boat  to 
take  soundings,  I  observed  a  boat  pulling  around  a  point  of 
land  inside  filled  with  armed  men.  At  the  same  moment  a  body 
of  horsemen  came  down  to  the  beach.  Not  knowing  but  that 
this  port  also  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  called  my 
boat  alongside,  and  made  such  preparations  for  defense  as  I 
could  devise.  When  close  enough,  the  boat  hailed  up  to  know 
what  ship  it  was.  I  answered  by  asking  whether  they  were 
Federals  or  Confederates.  Their  reply  was,  "We  are  South 
Carolinians/'  and  I  answered : 

"This  is  the  Confederate  States  steamer  Nashville,"  which  at 
first  they  seemed  to  discredit.  Finally  they  approached,  and  I 
was  told  by  the  officer  in  command  that  Colonel  Manigault,  who 
was  commanding  ashore,  had  directed  that  if  it  was  a  Con- 
federate vessel  I  should  hoist  another  flag  under  the  one  already 
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up.  I  told  him  I  had  no  other  except  the  United  States  flag,  and 
that  might  mislead  him.  I  then  told  him  that  I  needed  a  pilot. 
He  readily  and  very  quickly  pulled  ashore  and  returned  with 
one,  bringing  me  a  message  from  Colonel  Manigault  that  I 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  him,  to  let  him  take  the  ship 
up  to  Georgetown,  and  requested  me  to  come  ashore  and  confer 
with  him.  In  the  meantime,  the  Nashville,  having  been  gotten 
afloat  by  me,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  pilot  and  steamed  up  to 
Georgetown. 

I  went  ashore  and  was  received  by  Colonel  Manigault,  of  the 
South  Carolina  forces,  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  with  cheers 
from  his  troops.  Colonel  Manigault  inquired  whether  I  had  seen 
the  blockaders  off  Georgetown.  I  replied  that  I  had  seen  their 
smoke  going  off  up  the  coast,  whereupon  he  informed  me  that 
this  was  the  first  day  for  many  weeks  that  they  had  absented 
themselves  from  their  post  in  front  of  the  harbor.  I  proceeded  at 
once,  to  Richmond  and  reported  to  S.  R.  Mallory  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  who  directed  me  to  return  to  Charleston  and  confer  with 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  the  purchasers  of  the  vessel, 
and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  effect  her  transfer  to  them  as 
speedily  as  possible.  I  went  to  Charleston,  and  in  concert  with 
them  or  their  agents,  the  business  was  closed,  they  giving  the 
command  of  the  ship,  at  my  request,  to  Captain  Gooding.  Being 
unable  to  carry  out  any  cargo,  on  account  of  the  bar,-  she  sailed 
in  ballast,  having  taken  on  coal  and  such  crew  as  could  be  se- 
cured for  her.  She  left  Georgetown  in  the  broad  light  of  day, 
flying  the  Confederate  flag,  before  the  blockaders  returned  to 
port. 

LATER    HISTORY. 

After  this  she  made  several  successful  trips  through  the  block- 
ade and  later  was  transferred  to  other  parties,  and  subsequently 
she  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  and  destroyed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ogeechee  River.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Federals  did  not 
know  that  the  Nashville  went  into  Georgetown  until  it  was  re- 
vealed to  them  by  my  capture  below  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862. 
I  had  then  among  my  private  papers,  the  rough  draft  of  my  re- 
port to  Secretary  Mallory,  in  which  I  had  announced  to  him  the 
escape  of  the  vessel  from  Morehead  City  and  her  entrance  into 
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Georgetown.  The  Federal  officer  who  read  this  report  seemed  to 
have  the  impression  that  the  Nashville  had  sailed  direct  to 
Nassau,  and  so  expressed  himself  to  me.  On  my  telling  him  that 
I  had  taken  her  into  Georgetown,  he  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
the  circumstances  of  her  escape  were  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
communicated  to  the  Federal  Government. 

W.  C.  WHITTLE, 
Lieutenant  C.  S.  N. 


[From  Richmond,  Va.,  Thirties- Dispatch,  February  19, 1911.] 

SKETCH  OF  THE  CAREER  OF  GENENAL  JOSEPH 
E.  JOHNSTON  "THE  VERY  GOD  OF  WAR." 


In  August,  1910,  I  was  requested  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Hardaway, 
President  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  of 
Amelia  County,  Va.,  to  write  an  extended  sketch  of  General 
Johnston's  life.  I  submit  it  now  without  comment,  and  hope  it 
will  serve- the  laudable  purpose  she  has  in  view. 

General  Johnston  was  born  in  Virginia,  February,  1807.  Died 
at  his  residence,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21,  1891.  What  of 
him?  I  shrink  from  the  task  to  portray  the  character  of  such  a 
man. 

Of  his  early  life  before  the  war,  I  know  very  little.  It  was 
spent  in  Prince  Edward  and  Washington  Counties,  Va.,  until 
he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  graduating  in  the  class 
of  1829.  The  first  time  I  ever  met  General  Johnston  was  in  the 
United  States  Quartermaster-General's  office  in  the  summer  of 
1860.  I  had  just  returned  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  brought 
with  me  letters  from  prominent  army  officers  and  politicians  of 
California,  recommending  me  for  promotion  in  the  Quarter- 
master's department.  In  October,  "i 86 1,  I  was  ordered  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  General  Johnston  commanding.  A 
few  days  after  I  was  appointed  to  a  position  on  his  staff.  From 
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that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  I  was  his  devoted  friend.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  under  fire  was  at  Williamsburg,  1862. 
Mounted  on  his  celebrated  roadster,  Sam  Patch,  he  placed  him- 
self in  an  open  plateau  where  balls  and  shells  came  thick  and 
fast,  apparently  as  calm  as  a  May  morning.  Let  me  add  in 
passing  that  never  by  accident  while  I  was  with  him  did  he  ever 
select  comfortable  quarters  on  the  field  of  battle  for  himself  or 
his  staff.  I  believe  it  was  Turenne  who  said:  "The  general 
who  has  never  made  mistakes  has  never  made  war."  But  I 
defy  any  military  man  to  point  out  a  mistake  made  by  General 
Johnston  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  Williamsburg  he  appeared 
to  me  the  very  God  of  War.  Something  about  the  distribution 
of  troops  in  Fort  Magruder  seemed  to  worry  him.  Turning  in 
his  saddle  and  catching  my  eye  he  said:  "Ride  at  once  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  those  troops  and  tell  him  to  station  them 
differently,"  telling  me  just  what  he  wanted.  Dismounting  and 
leading  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  I  crept  along  under  the  ramparts 
until  I  found  the  officer  in  command,  delivered  the  message  with 
which  I  was  entrusted,  and  did  not  stand  on  the  order  of  leaving 
that  fire  pit.  Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Williamsburg. 

On  our  backward  move  to  Richmond  I  heard  him  say,  "The 
folly  of  sending  this  army  down  the  Peninsula  is  only  equalled 
by  our  good  fortune  in  getting  away  from  there."  He  was  un- 
fortunately wounded  at  Seven  Pines  when  he  had  victory  within 
his  grasp.  His  staff  was  transferred  to  that  of  General  Lee. 
Six  months  after,  he  reported  for  duty,  and  on  his  application  I 
went  back  to  him.  A  few  years  before  his  death — this  to  show 
the  modesty  of  the  man — I  told  him  the  greatest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  me  was  by  himself,  when  he  applied  for  me  to 
rejoin  his  staff.  He  replied,  "Not  equal  to  yours  to  me,  sir, 
when  you  left  General  Lee's  staff  for  mine." 

The  geographical  command  to  which  he  was  then  assigned 
was  big  in  name,  empty  in  reality.  He  looked  more  like  a 
caged  lion  than  a  man  in  command  of  two  great  armies.  The 
geographical  command  referred  to  included  Bragg's  army  at 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  and  Pemberton's  army  at  Yicksburg.  When 
Pemberton  was  outgeneraled,  and  about  the  time  of  his  over- 
whelming defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Edward's  Depot,  General  John- 
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ston  was  ordered  to  Mississippi,  and  he  quickly  assembled  a 
force  of  24,000  men.  His  orders  to  Pemberton  were  to  leave 
Vicksburg  and  try  and  save  his  army.  A  diversion,  he  thought, 
to  the  northwest,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  he  himself 
had  assembled  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed.  When 
his  orders  were  disregarded,  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison  were 
doomed.  Capitulation  soon  followed.  In  December,  1863, 
General  Johnston  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  headquarters  at  Dalton,  Ga.  The  spring  follow- 
ing the  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign  opened,  and  then  blazed  out 
the  resplendent  genius  of  this  great  commander.  He  had  to  an 
eminent  degree  the  power  of  hurling  large  bodies  of  men  against 
detachments  of  the  opposing  army — as  Forrest  would  say,  "Get- 
ting the  most  men  there  first."  This  is  strategy.  The  limits  of 
this  paper  preclude  my  going  into  detail;  but  contemporaneous 
history  will,  I  think,  show  that  General  Sherman's  army  was 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
and  that  he  lost  on  that  campaign  as  many  men  as  we  had  all 
told.  No  one  will  venture  to  deny  that,  after  deploying  before 
our  whole  front,  General  Sherman  had  one,  sometimes  two,  corps 
with  which  to  threaten  our  communications  and  flank  us  out  of 
position.  We  were  flanked  out  of  Northern  Georgia,  not  whipped 
out  of  it.  General  Sherman  is  reported  to  have  said  he  never 
picked  up  so  much  as  a  wheelbarrow  on  the  retreat.  At  Resaca, 
General  Johnston,  surrounded  by  some  thirty  men,  stationed  him- 
self at  the  side  of  a  hill  exposed  to  the  enemy's  sharpshooters. 
A  ball  of  some  kind  took  off  the  head  of  a  man  nearby  and  his 
brains  were  sprinkled  over  me.  We  all  wanted  safer  quarters, 
but  no  man  in  that  group  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  it.  A  most 
remarkable  retreat.  Every  day  a  victory — from  Dalton  or 
Ringold  to  Atlanta,  Resaca,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenne- 
saw,  etc.,  would  each  make  a  thrilling  chapter.  I  recall  a  single 
dramatic  scene,  when,  with  our  horses  saddled,  we  waited,  Gen- 
eral Hood  saying  he  was  flanked  on  the  right.  General  John- 
ston, with  an  exclamation,  said,  "It  is  impossible,"  and  sent 
General  Mackall  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report.  That  night, 
after  the  council  of  war,  shared  in  by  Generals  Johnston,  Polk, 
Hardee  and  Hood,  had  assembled  and  adjourned,  I  was  sum- 
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moned  to  headquarters  with  Lieutenants  Manning,  Hampton 
and  Mr.  Curry  (a  volunteer  aide),  and  charged  with  important 
duties.  Not  one  of  us  slept  that  night. 

Fighting  by  day  and  retreating  by  night  we  at  last  reached 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  here  began  the  Iliad  of  our  woes.  Gen- 
eral Johnston  was  relieved  of  command  and  General  Hood  in- 
stalled in  his  place.  Like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  and  cloud- 
less sky  came  this  unexpected  blow.  Even  General  Hood  seemed 
appalled.  The  Confederacy  seemed  doomed.  Long  after  the 
war  General  Johnston  told  me  if  he  had  not  been  relieved  of 
command  he  would  have  won  that  campaign.  In  common  with 
others,  I  think  so,  too.  When  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  again  placed  in  command,  he  applied  for  me.  I  joined  him 
promptly,  and  was  by  his  side  at  the  Battle  of  Bentonville,  the 
last  great  battle  of  the  war. 

At  different  times  during  the  war  the  signal  for  active  work. 
An  aide  came  with  sweating  horse  from  General  Johnston,  who 
had  upon  his  staff  some  very  able  men,  among  them  I  may  men- 
tion, without  disparagement  others : 

General  William  W.  Mackall,  Chief  of  Staff,  an  officer  of  the 
old  army,  and  the  most  accomplished  staff  officer  I  was  ever 
thrown  with;  Colonel  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  Adjutant-General,  a 
man  among  men  when  Virginia  was  full  of  giants,  President  of 
William  and  Mary  College  before  and  after  the  war ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  B.  Lamar,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  one  of 
nature's  noblemen,  without  previous  training  he  quickly  mas- 
tered the  duties  of  the  office  "and  became  a  power  on  the  Staff ; 
Major  James  B.  Ettstis,  in  charge  of  military  courts  and  courts- 
martial,  represented  his  State  (Louisiana)  in  the  United  States 
Senate  after  the  war,  and  recently  ambassador  to  France  from 
the  United  States. 

I  never  heard  General  Johnston  tell  an  anecdote,  and  yet  he 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  wit.  I  recall  two  stories  which  he  and 
Mrs.  Johnston  made  me  tell  more  than  once.  Followed  by  his 
Staff  on  the  retreat  from  Dalton  he  was  passing  a  long  line  of 
army  wagons.  The  roads  were  bad  and  one  of  the  wagons  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud,  the  driver  cursing  and  swearing  and  lashing 
the  mules.  Just  then  an  army  chaplain  rode  up  and  said,  "My 
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friend,  do  you  know  who  died  to  save  sinners?"  The  answer 
seemed  to  hiss  from  the  teamster's  mouth :  "D your  conun- 
drums; don't  you  see  I'm  stuck  in  the  mud?"  Again  some 
officers  met  in  a  tent  (I  won't  say  where) ;  furniture  scarce,  only 
a  box  in  sight  and  upon  it  a  little  brown  jug  surrounded  by  tin 
cups.  One  of  the  officers,  drawing  upon  his  imagination  for 
facts,  told  of  European  trips,  etc.,  etc.  Finally  he  returned  to 
America  and  went  to  live  in  Florida,  where  he  proceeded  to  tell 
of  capturing  an  alligator  twenty  feet  long.  A  little  man  in  the 
company  ventured  to  cast  just  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  statement. 
"Surprised  are  you?"  said  the  unsurpassed  story-teller.  "Oh, 
no,"  replied  the  little  man,  "not  at  all.  I  am  a  liar  myself." 
These  stories  would  always  make  the  General  hold  his  sides. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Ex.-Governor  Porter,  of  Tennessee,  to 
Colonel  Harvie : 

"After  the  Battle  of  Chicamauga  General  Bragg  dissolved 
Cheatham's  division,  and  gave  him  a  division  of  troops  from 
other  States,  allowing  him  to  retain  one  Tennessee  brigade,  upon 
the  ground  that  so  large  a  body  of  troops  from  one  State  in  one 
division  prompted  too  much  State  pride  at  the  expense  of  pride 
in  the  Confederate  States.  When  General  Johnston  assumed 
command  of  the  army  at  Dalton,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
restore  the  old  organization.  The  order  to  this  effect  created 
unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the  division.  With  one  impulse  the 
men  marched  to  army  headquarters  with  a  band  of  music,  and 
called  for  General  Johnston.  General  Cheatham  escorted  him 
from  his  room  to  the  front  door,  and  presented  him  to  his  com- 
mand with  a  heartiness  as  genuine  as  it  was  unmilitary.  Plac- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  bare  head  of  the  chief  of  the  army,  he 
patted  it  two  or  three  times.  Looking  at  the  men  he  said :  'Boys, 
this  is  Old  Joe.'  This  was  a  presentation  speech  to  captivate 
the  soldiers'  hearts ;  they  called  their  own  chief  'Old  Frank,'  and 
it  meant  that  here  is  another  to  trust  and  to  love.  That  was  the 
happiest  presentation  speech  ever  made  by  any  man — happy  be- 
cause General  Johnston  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate,  and 
happy  because  it  touched  and  thrilled  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
soldiers  who  loved  their  own  chief.  General  Cheatham  was  the 
only  man  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  who  could  have  made  such 
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a  presentation  speech  without  offending  General  Johnston,  and 
to  my  mind  it  was  a  supreme  test  of  the  good  sense  of  the  last 
named  that  he  received  it  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
private  soldiers  with  all  the  kindly  grace  of  manner  that  charac- 
terized every  act  of  his  noble  life." 

I  was  paroled  by  his  side.  Alone  and  almost  broken-hearted, 
I  turned  from  him,  realizing  that  I  was  leaving  behind  me  the 
grandest  military  character  that  I  ever  got  close  to. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
industrial  reconstruction  of  the  South,  especially  with  agricul- 
tural, commercial  and  railroad  enterprises,  residing  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  Later  he  came  to  live  in  Richmond  and  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Richmond  (Va.)  district,  and  served  one 
term. 

After  this  he  was  appointed  United  States  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner in  Cleveland's  first  administration,  L  think,  and  then  re- 
tired to  private  life  in  \Yashington.  . 

Soon  after  his  death  I  was  asked  by  Confederates  living  in 
\\ashington  to  write  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  At  the  expense 
of  repeating  myself,  I  incorporate  it  with  this  article: 

A  prince  among  men  has  fallen.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
ripe  in  years  and  full  of  honor,  died  at  his  residence,  in  Wash- 
ngton,  D.  C.,  March  21,  1891,  n  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  death  the  country  loses  a  great,  conspicuous  and  noble 
character;  the  South  its  highest  type  of  chivalry  and  manhood. 
The  peer  of  Lee.  The  central  figure  of  a  hundred  glorious  tab- 
leaux, looming  like  Saul  "from  his  shoulders  and  upward,  higher 
than  any  of  the  people."  It  is  to  us  a  labor  of  love  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  him  who  lived  and  died  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach.  \Ye  loved  and  honored  the  man,  were  influenced 
by  his  example  and  now  mourn  his  death.  His  place  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  adverse  criticism;  the  judgment  of  history  has  made 
it  secure;  and  his  campaign  in  Georgia  is  a  study  for  military 
men  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

Of  the  generals  on  either  side  it  may  be  safely  said  that  John- 
ston was  excelled  by  none  for  energy,  courage,  skill,  pugnacity 
and  prudence.  He  could  be  Caesar  or  Fabius  as  circumstances 
demanded.  The  quickness  with  which  he  could  strike  was  shown 
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at  Manassas,  Seven  Pines  and  Bentonville,  and  his  strategy  was 
never  questioned.  When  young  he  learned  all  the  lessons  drawn 
from  the  world's  campaigns,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  great  men 
who  managed  them.  He  absorbed  their  wisdom  and  applied  it 
in  action. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  received  throughout  the  country 
with  sorrow  and  regret,  and  in  the  South,  where  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  embodiment  of  Southern  sentiment,  tears  of  old 
and  young  fell  without  restraint  in  homes  whose  inmates  idolize 
his  name.  Great  in  war,  he  remained  great  when  war  reigned 
no  more.  Fierce  and  strong  as  a  soldier,  he  was  gentle  and 
winning  as  a  civilian.  Foremost  when  called  to  battle,  he  re- 
mained prominent  in  the  avocations  of  citizenship  after  he  had 
faithfully  performed  the  duties  to  which  the  war  assigned  him. 
A  Virginian  by  birth  and  education  and  a  gentleman  by  the 
grace  of  God !  Green  be  the  turf  that  rests  over  the  grave  of 
this  immortal  son  of  a  glorious  mother. 

Graduating  from  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1829,  we  see  him 
first  in  Florida,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  just  as  he  had 
saved  a  small  force  from  being  destroyed  by  Indians,  through 
the  incompetency  of  the  officer  in  command. 

In  the  Mexican  WTar  he  made  a  daring  rec^nnoissance  and 
gave  to  another,  high  in  command,  his  plan  of  the  Battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  again  wounded.  In  the  capture  of 
Chapultepec  he  lead  the  assaulting  force,  and  at  the  gates  was 
shot  down,  leaving  the  glory  to  his  successor. 

In  the  War  between  the  States  how  grand,  how  commanding. 
On  the  secession  of  Virginia,  his  native  State,  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  Brigadier-General  and  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  United  States  Army,  went  to  Richmond  and  was  immediately 
made  Major-General  of  Virginia  troops.  Placed  in  command 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  he  began  by  eluding  Patterson,  and  appeared 
with  his  army  on  the  field  of  Manassas  in  time  to  secure  that 
great  victory. 

In  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Virginia,  and  realizing  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Valley,  and  the  value  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  it  was  Johnston's  order  to  this  mighty  warrior  to  guard 
that  gate,  which  led  to  the  ever  memorial  Valley  campaigns. 
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In  his  attack  on  McClellan's  left  on  the  3ist  of  May  he  had 
beaten  two  corps,  one-third  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
had  victory  within  his  grasp  when  at  the  close  of  the  day  he 
was  seriously  wounded.  The  command  of  the  army  then  fell 
into  other  hands. 

We  next  find  General  Johnston  assigned  to  an  extensive  com- 
mand in  the  West,  where  he  was  loaded  with  responsibility,  while 
practically  powerless.  In  the  campaigns  ,in  Georgia,  his  opera- 
tions were  masterly — too  well  known  to  need  comment  here.  In 
his  last  battle  in  North  Carolina,  with  an  inferior  force,  he  de- 
feated one  wing  of  Sherman's  army,  and  held  the  ground  until 
his  wounded  were  removed  from  the  field. 

The  terms  entered  into  with  Sherman  at  the  close  of  the  war 
stamp  him  the  statesman. 

He  rises  before  us  a  born  leader  of  men,  commanding  alike 
in  war  or  peace. 


[From  Richmond,  Va.,  Times- Dispatch,  February  19,  1911.] 

WHY  JEFEFRSON   DAVIS  WAS   NEVER  TRIED. 


Consultation  Night  Before  Case  Was  Called— The  Chase 
Dinner — Unrecorded  History. 


The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  just  appointed  is  an 
ex-Confederate  soldier,  and  two  of  the  associate  judges  are 
Southern  men,  and  this  fact  may  lend  special  interest  to  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  very  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

Jefferson  Davis  had  been  indicted  for  treason,  and,  at  the  time 
I  refer  to,  was  on  bail,  one  of  his  bondsmen  being  Horace 
Greeley.  His  counsel  were  James  Lyons  and  William  H.  Mac- 
farland,  of  Richmond;  Charles  O'Connor,  of  New  York,  and 
William  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia.  Some  \vonder  was  expressed 
that  Chief  Justice  Chase  had  come  to  Richmond  to  sit  with  Judge 
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Underwood,  it  not  being  supposed  that  there  was  anything  of 
particular  moment  before  the  court,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  known 
to  be  absent  at  some  quite  distant  point,  and  it  was  deemed  cer- 
tain that  his  case  would  not  be  called  up. 

I  was  invited  to  meet  Justice  Chase  and  United  States  District 
Attorney  Beach  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lyons',  who  resided  at  Labur- 
num, since  then  the  home  of  the  late  Joseph  Bryan.  I  went  there 
in  company  with  Mr.  Macfarland  and  noted  that  we  were  start- 
ing a  good  deal  in  advance  of  the  hour  named.  On  arrival  I 
found  that  there  was  a  consultation  to  be  held  between  the  various 
men  who  had  Mr.  Davis'  case  in  charge.  They  soon  began  the 
discussion,  and  I  learned  that  the  subject  before  them  was 
whether  or  not  they  should  accept  a  proposition  made  by  the 
government  to  have  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  on  the  next  day. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  and  the  papers  were  even 
then  being  ^prepared.  The  men  were  all  of  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  on  their  part  in  assenting.  I  felt, 
of  course,  that  the  responsibility  was  entirely  on  them,  but  I 
could  not  help  holding  another  view,  convinced  also  as  I  was 
that  Mr.  Davis  would  agree  with  me.  I  did  not  consider  that 
he  was  any  more  guilty  of  treason  than  I  was,  and  that  a  trial 
should  be  insisted  on,  which  could  properly  only  result  in  a 
complete  vindication  of  our  cause,  and  of  the  action  of  the  many 
thousands  who  had  fought,  and  of  the  many  thousands  who  had 
died  for  what  they  felt  to  be  the  right.  I,  like  all  of  the  Con- 
federates whom  I  knew,  was  confident  that  such  would  be  the 
result  of  a  trial  before  an  honest  judge,  and  believed  Salmon  P. 
Chase  to  be  such  a  one. 

The  men,  however,  than  whom  no  more  high-toned  men  ever 
lived,  differed  from  me,  and  clearly  I  was,  indeed,  an  outsider. 
They  had  full  charge  of  the  interests  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  it  so 
happened  that  he  was  away  from  any  possible  communication  by 
telegram,  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  offer  would  not  be 
left  open  to  await  the  result  of  such  slow  correspondence  as 
could  be  availed  of  to  reach  him.  Attention  was  invited  to  the 
fact  that  his  life  was  at  stake,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  his  honorable  release 
from  all  danger,  an  opportunity  which  might  not  and  indeed 
would  not  occur  again.  It  was  thought  quite  sure  that  if  he 
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were  to  be  tried  before  Judge  Underwood  his  conviction  would 
be  inevitable  with  such  a  jury  as  could  be  counted  on,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  expect  anything  from  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  as  then  constituted. 

I  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  then,  and  am  now,  that  if  the 
matter  could  have  been  presented  to  Mr.  Davis,  he  would  have 
agreed  with  me  and  have  insisted  upon  having  the  point  of  any 
risk  to  himself  disregarded,  but  it  was  manifestly  not  practi- 
cable to  obtain  his  wishes,  and  it  was,  as  they  thought,  and  as 
they  believed,  to  be  wholly  in  accordance  with  'the  well  recog- 
nized obligatory  principles  of  their  profession,  their  duty  to 
acquiesce  in  a  course  which  would  bring  security  to  their  client 
and  relief  from  a  situation  which  had  been  most  trying. 

And  so  it  was  that  on  the  next  day  the  illustrious  prisoner  was 
released  and  with  no  stain  upon  his  name,  but  without  that 
thorough  vindication  of  his  cause  and  his  people  which,  I  think 
it  is  now  generally  recognized,  would  have  resulted  from  a  fair 
trial. 

I  alone  survive  of  those  who  were  present  at  this  dinner,  but 
my  memory  is  perfect  as  to.  every  detail,  and  I  am  sure  I  state 
precisely  what  occurred  on  that  occasion.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  no  statement  made  by  any  of  Mr.  Davis'  counsel 
of  the  particulars  of  what  transpired  at  the  time  of  his  release, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  be  well  to  have  this  that  I 
have  written  made  a  matter  of  record. 
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EMMA  SANSOM,  HEROINE  OF  IMMORTAL 
COURAGE. 


By  MARY  BANKHEAD  OWEN,  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 


]\TOTE. — Emma  Sansom  was  born  at  Social  Circle,  Walton 
County,  Ga.,  in  1847.  Her  father  removed  his  family  to  the 
farm  near  Gadsden,  Ala.,  in  1852.  In  1864  she  married  C.  B. 
Johnson,  a  Confederate  soldier  of  the  loth  Alabama  Regiment. 
She  died  in  Calloway,  Texas,  in  1900,  leaving  five  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

On  July  4,  1907,  there  was  unveiled  in  Gadsden,  Ala.,  near 
the  site  of  her  immortal  deed  of  courage,  a  monument  to  Emma 
Sansom,  the  Confederate  heroine. 

No  such  signal  of  honor  has  been  bestowed  upon  any  other 
woman  participant  in  the  daring  deeds  of  those  epic  years  in  our 
history  embraced  in  the  early  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  true  that  a  memorial  tomb  has  been  placed  above  the 
grave  of  Winnie  Davis,  in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond, 
because  she  was  tenderly  cherished  as  the  "Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy,"  having  been  born  to  the  family  of  the  new  re- 
public's President  during  the  existence  of  that  historic  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  conditions  are  not  comparable. 

The  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  have  in  operation 
plans  by  which  they  propose  erecting  in  every  Confederate  State 
one  splendid  monument  of  uniform  type  to  the  "Women  of  the 
Confederacy."  The  citizens  of  Macon  and  of  Sandersville,  Ga., 
respectively,  have  laid  corner-stones  of  proposed  monuments ; 
and  Captain  E.  White  has  reared  a  shaft  to  them  in  Confederate 
Park,  Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina,  but  so  far,  to  the  girl  heroine 
of  Alabama  the  distinction  belongs  of  having  reared  in  her  honor 
an  individual  monument,  which  bears  upon  its  pedestal  her  figure 
in  Italian  marble,  and  in  relief  upon  the  base,  scenes  from  the 
incidents  which  gave  her  fame,  together  \vith  epigramimatic  in- 
scriptions that  perpetuate  that  fame  for  all  time  in  history. 
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It  was  to  Emma  Sansom's  memory  also  that  Dr.  John  A. 
Wyeth  dedicated  his  monumental  Life  of  General  Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest.  Among  the  dedicatory  lines  is  found  this  en- 
comium: "She  was  a  woman  worthy  of  being  remembered  by 
her  countrymen  as  long  as  courage  is  deemed  a  virtue,"  and  in 
the  text  of  the  book  he  says  further:  ''As  long  as  the  fame 
of  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  shall  last  among  men — and  it  must 
endure  forever — coupled  with  it  in  artless  womanhood  and 
heroic  pose  will  be  the  name  of  Emma  Sansom." 

Soon  after  the  incident  occurred  which  brought  this  moun- 
tain country  girl  into  public  view,  and  placed  her  immemorially 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  a  true  soul  and  brave,  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  General  Assembly  adopted  a  series  of  joint  reso- 
lutions donating  her  a  section  of  land  and  a  gold  medal  "in 
consideration  of  public  services  rendered  by  her." 

To  the  uninformed  as  to  her  specific  act,  is  given  a  gist  of  the 
facts  in  the  eulogistic  clauses  of  the  preamble  to  those  reso- 
lutions, in  which  it  is  told  that  "  'she  exalted  herself  above  the 
fears  of  her  nature  and  the  timidity  of  her  sex,'  with  a  maiden's 
modesty  and  more  than  a  woman's  courage,  tendered  her  ser- 
vices as  a  guide,  and,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy's  fire,  and  amid 
the  cannon's  roar,  safely  conducted  our  gallant  forces  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  an  easy  and  safe  crossing,  and  left  them  in 
eager  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  foe,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  and 
brilliant  victory  to  our  arms  within  the  confines  of  our  own 
State.  By  her  courage,  her  patriotism,  her  devotion  to  our 
cause,  and  by  the  great  public  service  she  has  rendered,  she  has 
secured  to  herself  the  admiration,  esteem  and  gratitude  of  our 
people,  and  a  place  in  history  as  the  heroine  of  Alabama." 

Several  times  since  this  act,  efforts  have  also  been  made  to 
have  the  State  seal  changed  from  its  present  form  to  a  scene 
representing  Emma  Sansom  riding  behind  General  Forrest,  and 
directing  him  to  the  now  immortal  "lost  ford." 

There  transpired  no  more  heroic  or  picturesque  occurrence 
during  the  War  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States  than  the  adventure  in  which  this  incident  figured,  an 
adventure  reflecting  glory  upon  all  participants,  Federal  and 
Confederate  alike,  for  it  was  one  calling  for  high  courage,  daunt- 
less daring,  and  the  best  mettle  of  true  soldiership. 
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After  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough,  Major-General  W.  S. 
Rosecrans,  of  the  Federal  army,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
manoeuvre  Major-General  Braxton  Bragg,  commanding  the 
Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee,  south  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
in  order  that  the  Confederates  might  not  get  possession  of  the 
natural  stronghold  of  Chattanooga.  One  step  towards  this  end 
was  to  destroy  the  two  railroads  leading  from  that  mountain 
city,  one  to  Atlanta,  the  other  to  Knoxville,  by  which  sustenance 
for  the  Confederates  could  be  supplied.  The  undertaking  was 
entrusted  to  a  body  of  raiders  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel 
Abel  D.  Streight,  of  India.  The  plans  of  "this  great  enterprise, 
fraught  with  great  consequences,"  for  it  was  thus  that  the  order 
ran,  were  carefully  laid  by  Rosecrans  and  his  chief  of  staff, 
Brigadier-General  James  A.  Garfielcl,  with  the  aid  and  advice 
of  the  intrepid  Hoosier  who  was  to  be  its  leader. 

The  commands  selected  by  Colonel  Streight  were  the  Fifty- 
first  and  the  Sevevnty-third  Indiana,  the  Third  Ohio,  the  Eigh- 
teenth Illinois,  and  two  companies  of  Alabama  Union  cavalry, 
about  2,000  officers  and  men  in  all. 

With  impatience  and  high  hopes  the  Streight  raiders  set  out 
from  Nashville  on1  April  10,  1863,  under  orders  to  repair  "to 
the  interior  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  railroads  in  that  country." 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  raiders  into  North  Mississippi,  they 
were  joined  by  a  considerable  force  under  General  Grenville  M. 
Dodge,  whose  orders  were  to  facilitate  the  advance  of  Streight 
upon  his  important  mission.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  Federals 
to  so  divert  the  Confederates  under  Colonel  P.  D.  Roddey  by 
minor  skirmishes  in  which  they  engaged  them  as  to  cause  them 
to  lose  sight  of  the  movements  of  Streight. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1863,  just  past  midnight,  through  almost 
impenetrable  darkness  and  steady  downpour  of  rain,  Streight's 
"lightning  brigade"  rode  out  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  over  broken 
and  boggy  roads,  headed  for  Mount  Hope,  thirty-six  miles  dis- 
tant, where  they  were  to  make  their  encampment.  At  sunset, 
hungry  and  \veary,  having  made  only  one  halt  for  food,  they 
reached  their  destination,  with  the  cheering  news,  however,  from 
General  Dodge  that  he  had  Forrest,  the  "Wizard  of  the' Saddle," 
whose  pursuit  was  Streight's  greatest  fear,  upon  the  run  in  an- 
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other  direction.  Early  morning  found  the  raiders  pushing  for- 
ward with  all  possible  progress  through  rain,  mud  and  across 
swollen  streams,  buoyed,  however,  by  the  hope  of  success.  Again 
at  nightfall  they  rested,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  scarcely 
beyond  midnight,  they  once  more  rode  off  in  the  darkness  and 
the  rain. 

Forrest  and  his  band  of  1,000  men  had  cut  loose  from  in  front 
of  Dodge,  and  they,  too,  were  riding  through  the  night  with  its 
ceaseless  downpour,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  confident  raiders,  and 
only  sixteen  miles  behind  them. 

On  through  these  early  hours  the  two  bodies  of  soldiers  rode, 
Streight  bound  for  Rome,  Ga.,  and  Forrest  bent  on  capturing 
Streight.  Both  forces  moved  along  at  a  steady  gait,  and  by 
night  of  the  29th,  the  Federals,  after  having  swept  the  country 
clean  for  a  swath  of  several  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  of 
all  the  mules  and  horses,  firearms  and  forage,  rode  into  Day's 
Gap,  the  gorge  that  leads  to  the  summit  of  Sand  Mountain. 
Here  the  raiders  rested  for  the  night,  as  quiet  and  supposedly 
secure  as  the  Sidonians  of  old. 

Forrest's  men  rode  on  in  dogged  pursuit,  mile  after  mile,  with 
only  one  hour's  rest  for  man  and  beast.  By  midnight  they  were 
only  four  miles  behind  their  quarry.  Knowing  that  his  men 
must  have  food  and  rest,  Forrest  ordered  a  halt,  and  soon  his 
band,  all  except  the  famous  "Forty  Scouts,"  were  deep  in  sleep 
upon  the  ground,  a  thousand  inanimate  bundles  in  blankets  and 
oilcloths. 

At  daylight  Streight  moved  forward,  but  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded two  miles  his  rear  guard  was  attacked  by  Forrest. 

The  following  three  days'  contest  across  Sand  Mountain,  as 
these  contending  foes  struggled  to  outwit,  outfight  and  over- 
master each  the  other,  affords  a  dramatic  spectacle  rarely  equaled 
in  military  annals.  The  setting  was  most  auspicious  for  the 
tragic  action — a  rugged  country  with  precipitous  cliffs  and  deep 
ravines,  cut  across  here  and  there  with  leaping  streams ;  the 
combatants,  two  bands  of  men  who  were  soldiers  all,  patriots  all, 
venturing  for  their  consciences'  sake  that  for  which  it  is  said  a 
man  will  forswear  all  things  else,  his  life ;  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  clank  of  crossed  swords,  the  silences 
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of  ambush,  the  cries  of  victory,  the  groans  of  death !  And  over 
all,  now  April  showers  had  ceased,  clear  spring  skies  of  the 
silver  rays  of  the  southern  moon. 

The  Alabama  soldiers,  with  the  Federals,  were  familiar  with 
the  passes,  and  this  fact  was  of  service  to  Streight,  for  with  his 
dreaded  foe  at  his  heels,  and  detachments  circling  around  the 
mountain  sides  endeavoring  to  form  a  juncture  to  meet  his  ad- 
vance, he  seemed  to  be  caught  in  a  trap.  As  he  ascended  the 
western  crest  of  the  mountain,  which  is  the  southwestern  termi- 
nation of  the  great  Appalachian  range,  and  looked  below  to  the 
valley  which  surrounded  him,  the  bold  Indianian  saw  that  he 
was  in  a  capital  position  to  make  a  stand.  He  laid  an  ambush 
which  was  measurably  effective.  Counter-strategem  and  some 
vigorous  fighting  followed,  in  which  Forrest's  only  two  cannon 
were  captured  and  a  number  of  men  and  horses  killed  on  both 
sides. 

The  "Wizard  of  the  Saddle"  told  his  band  that  their  guns 
must  be  retaken  if  every  man  died  in  the  attempt,  and  that  they 
must  dismount,  hitch  their  horses  to  saplings  and  begin  their 
task,  assuring  them  that  if  they  did  not  succeed  they  would 
never  need  their  horses  again.  The  "fiery,  turbulent  spirits"  un- 
der him  loved  to  execute  just  such  desperate  orders  as  their 
beloved  chef  was  giving  them,  for  they  had  charged  with  him  at 
Shiloh,  escaped  with  him  from  Fort  Donaldson,  made  glory  with 
him  at  Murfreesboro,  at  Thompson's  Station,  at  Brentwood,  and 
they  knew  the  inflexible  dauntlessnes  of  the  man. 

From  this  moment  there  was  a  running  fight  across  Sand 
Mountain,  with  death  to  mark  the  trail.  Streight  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  when  finding  his  rear  too  hard  pressed 
would  take  his  stand  and  fight  or  ambuscade  his  adversary. 
Forrest  harried  him  constantly,  attempting  to  circle  around  him, 
and  steadily  shooting  at  "everything  blue"  to  "keep  up  the  scare." 
Seeing  the  difficulty  of  his  movement,  because  of  the  natural 
barriers  of  gorges,  precipitous  mountain  sides  and  broken  paths, 
the  Confederate  chief  ordered  a  portion  of  his  command  to  ad- 
vance in  "a  general  direction  parallel  with  the  route  upon  which 
Streight  was  moving,"  to  prevent  his  escape  by  way  of  the  cross- 
roads, while  he  himself  led  the  remaining  troops  in  pursuit  of 
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the  swift  marching  raiders.  Streight  still  had  Forrest's  two  big 
guns !  The  Confederates  had  been  compelled  to  unhitch  their 
horses  from  the  saplings. 

That  night  the  fight  was  renewed,  Forrest,  as  always,  leading 
the  assault  in  person.  The  encounter  became  so  spirited  and  so 
desperate  that  the  participants  grappled  hand  to  hand.  When 
he  could  no  longer  withstand  the  attack,  Streight  ordered  retreat, 
leaving  Forrest  his  covered  guns,  which,  however,  had  prudently 
been  spiked.  At  once,  with  renewed  eagerness,  the  Confederates 
were  upon  the  heels  of  their  fleeing  foe.  Late  in  the  night,  un- 
der the  light  of  a  full  moon,  there  was  fighting,  following  an  am- 
buscade, and  again  more  fighting  following  another  ambuscade. 

Assured  of  thwarting  Streight's  plans,  Forrest  allowed  his  men 
a  brief  respite  for  rest,  and  while  they  slept  the  raiders  descended 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  on  May-day  entered  the 
little  town  of  Bluntsville,  took  a  little  rest,  a  goodly  number  of 
mules  and  horses,  and  then  their  departure. 

By  afternoon  Forrest  rode  in  and  fell  upon  the  Federal  rear 
guard  with  vigor.  Ten  miles  further  away,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Black  "Warrior,  Streight  was  again  forced  to  take  his  stand  and 
fight  in  order  to  secure  a  crossing  over  this  swift  and  dangerous 
stream. 

The  following  morning  the  raiders  reached  Black  Creek,  "a 
crooked,  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  with  precipitous  clay  banks 
and  mud  bottoms,"  which  has  its  source  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
"the  southern  limit  of  which  range  is  less  than  one  mile  to  the 
north." 

Before  reaching  the  bridge  which  crossed  Black  Creek  there 
was  an  unpretentious  country  home  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
widow  Sansom  and  her  two  daughters.  This  home  was  entered 
by  the  dreaded  "Yankees,"  and  thoroughly  searched  for  firearms 
and  saddles.  The  only  son  and  protector  of  the  home  was  far 
away  in  a  Confederate  command  fighting  for  the  Stars  and  Bars. 
The  indignity  of  this  invasion  was  keenly  resented  by  the  three 
lone  women,  and  to  appease  their  fears  the  raiders'  chief  placed 
a  guard  around  the  house  "for  their  protection."  Emma,  the 
young  sixteen-year-old  daughter,  true  to  the  traditional  "high 
spirits"  of  mortals  possessing  red  hair,  was  still  in  high  dudgeon 
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over  the  occurrence  when  General  Forrest,  a  little  after  the 
"Yankees"  had  taken  their  departure,  rode  up  to  the  gate.  He 
found  an  eager  little  Confederate  volunteer. 

"They  have  burned  the  bridge!  They  have  burned  the 
bridge !"  she  cried,  "but  I  know  the  way  through  the  lost  ford. 
No  one  else  can  show  you.  No  one  else  knows !" 

"It  will  take  me  three  hours  to  reach  the  bridge  above  this 
ruined  one,"  Forrest  said,  meditatively.  "I  cannot  lose  three 
hours.  Come,  show  me  the  way." 

Streight's  rear  guard  was  still  posted  across  the  river,  and 
cannon  balls  and  rifle  shots  were  flying  through  the  air. 

"There  is  great  danger  to  you.  Maybe  you  had  better  go 
back,"  the  General  said  to  the  young  girl,  whom  he  had  taken 
up  behind  him  on  his  horse  in  his  haste  to  discover  the  crossing. 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  she  declared,  stoutly. 

"Are  you  sure  about  the  ford?"  Forrest  asked,  anxiously. 

"I  have  seen  our  cows  pick  their  way  over  in  low  water. 
I  am  sure!" 

As  they  neared  the  place  which  she  indicated  they  dismounted 
and  crept  through  the  underbrush  towards  the  ford.  When 
they  came  into  view  of  the  raider  sharpshooters  across  "the  river 
their  lives  were  in  grave  peril;  but  the  girl's  courage  was  of  the 
quality  of  the  fearless  Confederate  leader,  and  she  stood  her 
ground.  On  they  went  to  the  very  spot  where  a  reasonably 
safe  footing  was  to  be  secured  for  the  daring  riders  in  gray, 
winding  their  way  down  the  mountain  road.  When  his  young 
guide  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  zigzag  course  across  the  swift 
stream  she  returned  to  the  little  home,  which  from  that  hour 
sprang  into  existence  as  among  the  historic  sites  in  American 
history,  the  home  of  Emma  Sansom,  the  Confederate  heroine  of 
Alabama. 

When  Streight,  who  had  halted  in  the  town  of  Gadsden,  four 
miles  distant,  to  destroy  some  commissary  stores  there,  dis- 
covered that  Forrest  was  again  after  him,  he  felt  that  indeed  he 
was  a  veritable  wizard,  and  one,  too,  that  was  in  covenant  with 
hell  and  leagued  with  the  devil. 

Again  the  raiders  went  forward  with  determination  and  all 
possible  speed  towards  their  objective,  encouraged  by  the  hope 
of  burning  the  bridge  at  Rome  after  they  had  passed  over. 
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"On  to  Rome!"  they  cried.     "On  to  Rome!" 

"After  them,  men !"  shouted  Forrest,  as  he  dashed  forward,  in 
the  lead  as  ever,  his  flashing  sword  an  oriflamme  to  his  tired  men, 
who,  thus  ordered,  put  spurs  to  their  flagging  mounts  and  with 
a  "rebel  yell"  and  but  one  will,  their  chieftain's  will,  answered: 
"After  them!" 

The  Federals  had  to  their  advantage,  by  virtue  of  their  ad- 
vanced position,  the  first  choice  of  fresh  horses,  which  they  seized 
without  formality  as  they  passed  through  the  country,  not  only 
to  procure  fresh  mounts  for  themselves,  but  to  thwart  their  pur- 
suers of  them,  and  also  the  tremendous  advantage  of  the  deadly 
ambuscade. 

The  Confederates,  but  half  the  Federals  in  number,  had  but 
Forrest  for  their  leader. 

Streight  sent  200  picked  men  ahead  of  his  column  to  seize 
and  hold  the  bridge  until  his  arrival.  Anticipating  this  move, 
Forrest  dispatched  a  courier,  who  rode  with  the  speed  of  the 
Persian  angari  to  give  warning  to  the  Romans. 

When  Streight's  detachment  arrived  they  found  the  bridge 
barricaded  and  amply  protected  by  the  home  guard.  In  the 
meantime,  the  main  body,  their  way  lighted  by  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  reached  the  banks  of  the  intervening  river,  the  Chat- 
tanooga. 

The  ferryboat  had  mysteriously  vanished.  Nothing  daunted, 
Colonel  Streight  led  his  men  for  some  miles  through  the  dense 
woods,  a  wilderness,  along  the  riverside,  in  quest  of  a  bridge. 
Many  of  his  band  were  so  exhausted  from  the  ride  of  150  miles 
over  the  mountain  and  rough  country  roads,  from  hunger,  con- 
stant fighting  and  from  weary  vigils,  that  they  were  sound  asleep 
in  their  saddles.  Finally  the  site  of  the  Chattanooga  bridge  was 
reached. 

It  was  but  charred  ruins,  the  bridge  had  been  burned! 

Still  wandering  through  the  wilderness  in  search  of  a  cross- 
ing, the  rising  sun  found  the  raiders  worn  and  sleep-ridden.  At 
9  o'clock  a  halt  was  called  for  rest  and  breakfast.  The  faith- 
ful band,  too  exhausted  to  crave  food,  fell  off  their  horses  to  the 
ground  and  slept.  The  tireless  raider  chief  was  the  only  wide- 
awake, unspent  soldier  of  the  troop. 
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A  courier  presently  arrived,  bringing  the  tidings  of  Rome's 
defended  bridge.  Rumors  also  floated  into  camp  that  Con- 
federate troops  were  advancing  to  the  defence  of  the  city  and 
the  railroads.  But  the  paramount  evil  announced  itself — For- 
rest was  again  upon  his  track.  Burnt  bridges  nor  sequestered 
ferryboats  had  not  stayed  him.  While  the  raiders  wandered 
through  bog  and  river  bottoms  in  search  of  a  bridge  he  had 
rested  his  followers.  Now  the  pack  was  in  full  cry  and  the 
quarry  in  reach !  It  was  to  be  a  fight  to  the  death ! 

Streight  aroused  his  sleeping  band  with  difficulty  from  their 
heavy  slumbers  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  lives. 

A  desperate,  though  losing  fight,  ensued.  Seeing  his  victory, 
General  Forrest  sent  a  number  of  his  staff  to  Colonel  Streight 
under  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  a  surrender.  To  accede  to  this 
demand  was  the  only  course  left  to  the  brave  raider,  and  honor- 
able terms  were  agreed  upon. 

To  the  three  hours  which  Emma  Sansom  saved  him  at  Black 
Creek,  Forrest  ever  attributed  this  victory  of  his  arms.  Not 
alone  was  Rome  saved,  but  one  of  the  great  Confederate  lines 
of  transportation  and  supply  was  also  saved,  and  an  historian. 
has  said  that  had  "the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  or  the 
President,  in  the  light  of  this  brilliant  achievement,  with  the 
recollection  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Murfreesborough,  Thomp- 
son's Station  and  Brentwood,  fresh  in  mind,  appreciated  the  great 
military  genius  they  were  hampering  with  such  a  small  force  and 
had  placed  him  then  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  they  would  have  brightened  the  prospects  of  an 
independent  Confederacy,  and  have  won  the  appreciation  and 
confidence  of  the  Southern  people." 
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[From  Richmond,  Va.,  JVeivs  Leader,  November  1,  1910.] 

INSCRIPTIONS  FOR  MEMORIAL  TO  WOMEN 
OF  CONFEDERACY. 


Beautiful  Sentiments  Composed  by  Editor  W.  E.  QONZALES,  of  the 

Columbia  State,  for  South  Carolina's  Tribute— Lauds  Courage 

of  Southern  Soldier  and  Those  He  Left  Behind  Him. 


Inscriptions  which  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  South  Carolina 
monument  to  be  reared  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy  have 
just  been  decided  upon  and  made  public  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  number  of  writers  complied  with  the  request  and  the  pro- 
posed inscriptions  were  submitted  anonymously  to  a  committee. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  the  commission  has 
adopted  the  inscriptions  proposed  by  Captain  William  E.  Gon- 
zales,  editor  of  the  Columbia  State  and  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  two  principal  inscriptions  were  selected  several  months 
ago,  but,  owing  to  delays  occasioned  by  correspondence  between 
the  commission  and  the  sculptor  in  Paris  regarding  mechanical 
strictures  and  other  details,  the  inscriptions  are  only  now  avail- 
able for  publication. 

The  monument  commission  asked  a  committee  of  five  to  pass 
on  about  thirty  of  the  compositions  considered  worthy  of  their 
consideration.  That  committee  was  composed  of  Miss  AlcClin- 
tock,  president  of  the  College  for  Women ;  Stanhope  Sams,  Litt. 
D. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  McPheeters,  Professor  Yates  Snowden, 
LL.  D.,  and  Colonel  U.  R.  Brooks. 

The  commission  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  of  judges. 
Captain  Gonzales,  being  a  competitor,  had  absented  himself  from 
the  meeting  and  his  compositions  were  selected  as  the  inscrip- 
tions for  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  monument. 

The  four  next  succeeding  compositions  were  submitted  in  the 
order  reported  by  the  committee,  by  Dr.  George  Armstrong 
Wauchope,  head  of  the  English  department  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes,  professor  emeritus  of 
modern  languages  at  the  university,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Eraser, 
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D.  D.,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  who  last  summer  was  invited  to  become 
president  of  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  and  by  W. 
Banks  Dove,  formerly  superintendent  of  city  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, N.  C.,  and  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Their  re- 
spective works  are  submitted  in  this  article  as  exhibits  A,  B,  C 
and  D. 

Following   is   the    formal    inscription   prepared   by   the   com- 
mission : 

To 

The  South  Carolina  Women  of 
the  Confederacy. 
i86i-'65. 


Reared 
by  the  Men  of  Their  State. 

The  Legislature's  part  will  be  conveyed  in  a  line  "Enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina"  legible  on 
a  scroll  being  held  up  to  the  women  by  a  bronze  cupid. 

Following  are  the  two  inscriptions  accepted  for  the  North  and 
South  sides : 

(South  Side) 

In  this  Monument 
generations  unborn  shall  hear  the 

Voice 

of  a  grateful  People 
testifying  to  the  sublime  Devotion 
of  the  Women  of  South  Carolina 

in  their  Country's  need 

Their  unconquerable  spirit 

strengthened  the  thin  lines  of  grey 

Their  tender  care  was  solace  to  the 

stricken. 

Reverence  for  God 
and  unfaltering  Faith  in  a  righteous 

Cause 
inspired  Heroism  that  withstood 

the  immolation  of  sons 
and  Courage  that  bore  the  agony  of 
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suspense 

and  the  shock  of  disaster. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Confederacy  may 

be  forgotten 

but  the  fruits  of  the  noble  Service 

of  the  Daughters  of  the  South 

are  our  perpetual  heritage. 


(North  Side.) 

\Yhen  reverses  followed  victories ;  when  wrant  displaced  plenty ; 
when  mourning  for  the  flower  of  Southern  manhood  darkened 
countless  homes;  when  government  tottered  and  chaos  threat- 
ened the  wromen  were  steadfast  and  unafraid.  They  were  un- 
changed in  their  devotion,  unshaken  in  their  patriotism,  un- 
wearied in  ministrations,  uncomplaining  in  sacrifices,  splendid  in 
fortitude  they  strove  while  they  swept.  In  the  rebuilding  after 
the  desolation  their  virtues  stood  as  the  supreme  citadel  with 
strong  towers  of  faith  and  hope  around  which  civilization  rallied 
and  triumphed. 


The  other  inscriptions,  which  were  already  decided  upon,  are 
as  follows : 

This  monument  is  erected  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  future 
South  Carolinians  the  virtues,  services  and  sacrifices  of  the 
women  of  the  Confederacy  who,  by  their  constancy,  under  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of  war  by  their  inspiring  sympathy  with 
the  men  at  the  front  by  their  tender  ministrations  to  the  sick 
and  wounded ;  and  by  their  material  aid  and  unwavering  fidelity 
to  the  common  cause,  have  won  the  undying  love  and  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  have  bequeathed  to  their  chil- 
dren from  generation  to  generation  the  priceless  heritage  of  their 
memory. 


To  The  \Yomen 
of   the   Confederate   South 

\Yhose  Constancy 

Sustained  the  Courage 

of  the  Confederate  Soldier 
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in   Camp  and  Field 

Whose  Virtue  protected  his   Home 

Whose  Service  ministered  to  his  needs 

Whose  tender  care  nursed  his  sufferings 

Whose  affection  cheered  his  dying  hour 

Whose  smile  welcomed  his  return 

And  Brightened  the  Poverty 

of   his 
Desolate  Home 


They  knew  their  cause  was  just.  They  put  their  trust  in  God. 
They  gave  their  men  to  the  war,  and  cheered  them  on  to  im- 
mortal deeds  and  endurance  and  to  death.  They  ministered  to 
the  sick,  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  They  braved  unspeakable 
dangers  in  their  defenseless  homes.  They  welcomed  poverty  as 
a  decoration  of  honor.  In  defeat  and  desolation  they  inspired 
the  rebuilding  of  States.  They  have  adorned  the  whole  land 
with  monuments  to  their  fallen  heroes. 


Erected  in  memory  of  those  who  in  the  sorrow  of  the  silence 
and  separation  endured  the  agony  of  a  conflict  they  might  not 
share,  whose  courage  sustained  the  Southern  soldier  amid  the 
carnage  of  the  battlefield,  whose  love  and  fidelity  soothed  the 
suffering  of  his  sickness,  whose  gentle  hand  brushed  from  his 
pale  face  the  gathering  dews  of  death,  whose  faith  and  fortitude 
faltered  not  in  the  darkest  hrjr,  whose  inspiration  transformed 
the  gloom  of  defeat  into  the  nope  of  the  future,  and  whose  mem- 
ory shall  not  be  forgot  e\en  in  the  hour  of  peace. 
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[From  Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch,  April  21,  19D1.] 

WILSON'S  CREEK. 


Monument  to  be  Erected  to  Heroes  Who  Fell  There — A 
Fierce  Struggle  of  Seven  Hours. 


Roster  of  the  Hanover  Grays  of  the  Gallant  15th  Virginia  Regiment— 
The  Proposed  Monument  to  Forrest— Reunion  Notes. 


From  Springfield.  Mo.,  H.  Clay  Xeville  writes  to  the 
Memphis  Appeal: 

On  the  loth  of  next  August,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  Baf'e  of  Wilson's  Creek,  a  monument  will  be  unveiled  at 
the  Confederate  Cemetery,  four  miles  south  of  Springfield. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  events  commemorative 
of  the  Southern  cause  that  has  ever  occurred  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  all  of  the  ex-Confederate  associations  in 
Missouri  are  now  working  together  with  much  zeal  to  make 
the  occasion  comport  with  the  sacred  memories  which  the 
monument  is  designed  to  perpetuate. 

The  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  Confederate  Cemetery  at  Spring- 
field, as  each  has  sons  sleeping  there  who  fell  in  the  first  great 
battle  fought  in  the  West.  The  four  States  named  will  have  a 
formal  representation  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument,  and 
never  again,  perhaps,  will  so  many  Confederate  veterans  meet 
in  any  reunion  west  of  the  Mississippi.  All  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  West  and  Southwest  will  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  of  this  memorial  shaft.  The  Missouri 
State  Camp  of  ex-Confederate  Veterans  will  meet  here  the  day 
before  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  and  conduct  the  exercises 
of  the  unveiling.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  various  ex-Confederate 
associations  that  have  the  arrangements  of  the  affair  in  hand 
to  bring  every  survivor  of  the  Battle  of  Wilson  Creek  who  is 
able  to  travel  to  Springfield  to  witness  the  dedication  of  the 
monument.  General  John  B.  Gordon  and  Senator  Daniel,  of 
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Virginia,  will  perhaps  be  two  of  the  speakers  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  Governors  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
are  expected  to  be  present. 

The  monument  was  designed  by  the  Italian  sculptor,  Chevalier 
Trentanove,  who  is  now  at  work  on  the  bronze  statue  in  Flor- 
ence. The  statue  is  12  feet  7  inches  in  height,  and  represents 
a  private  Southern  soldier.  The  figure  stands  with  folded 
arms,  gazing  slightly  upward,  and  weaponless,  except  a  pistol 
belted  at  the  side.  The  dress  of  the  soldier  caused  the  question 
of  propriety  to  be  raised  by  some  of  the  ex-Confederates  here, 
who  said  the  uniform  was  incongruous  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  designer  put  cavalry  boots  on  his  model.  Others  contend 
that  the  mixture  of  dress  makes  the  statue  represent  the  two 
important  branches  of  the  army — the  infantry  and  cavalry— 
and  on  that  account  gives  the  monument  a  more  general  character. 

The  base  of  the  monument  will  be  14  feet  square  and  made 
of  Vermont  granite.  The  foundation  will  be  in  four  pieces, 
and  each  succeeding  layer  will  consist  of  a'  solid  stone.  The 
base  of  the  monument  will  be-i8  feet  high. 

The  Confederate  Cemetery  at  Springfield  contains  about  four 
acres  of  ground,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  limestone  that  will 
stand  for  ages  without  the  need  of  repair. 

There  are  about  500  graves  in  the  cemetery,  most  of  them 
marked  unknown,  for  the  Confederate  dead  were  not  interred 
here  until  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  bones 
gathered  up  at  Wilson  Creek  arid  other  battlefields  near  Spring- 
field could  seldom  be  identified. 

The  Southern  forces  lost  at  \Yilson  Creek  about  -263  men 
killed  on  the  battlefield  or  mortally  wounded. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1863,  what  is  known  here  as  the 
Battle  of  Springfield,  or  "the  Marmaduke  fight,''  was  fought 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  old  town.  General  John  S.  Marma- 
duke, afterwards  one  of  the  governors  of  Missouri,  commanded 
the  Confederate  forces  in  that  engagement.  The  Southern 
dead  were  left  on  the  field,  and  buried  by  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field the  day  after  the  battle.  The  graves  were  dug  just  south 
of  what  was  then  the  southern  edge  of  the  town,  and  in  1868, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  extend  South  Street,  the  workmen, 
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in  excavating,  unearthed  many  of  the  bones  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers.  This  caused  the  question  of  a  cemetery  site  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  Southern  people  of  Springfield  selected  the 
present  grounds  for  that  purpose  and  began  to  gather  up  the  re- 
mains of  all  the  Confederate  dead  around  Springfield  and  inter 
them  there. 

The  battlefield  of  Wilson's  Creek,  eight  miles  west  of  the  ceme- 
tery, had  not  been  protected  during  the  seven  years,  and  some 
graves  were,  of  course,  never  found.  The  little  valley  of  Wilson's 
Creek  had  often  been  flooded  by  heavy  rains,  and  now  and  then 
the  skeleton  of  a  Southern  soldier  was  washed  down  into  the 
James  River  and  lost. 

All  possible  care  was  used  in  searching  the  battlefield  for  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  and,  considering  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  Southern  people  in  and  around  Springfield  at  that  time, 
this  work  was  done  with  remarkable  faithfulness. 

The  struggles  of  the  Confederate  Cemetery  Association  to  get 
money  to  protect  their  dead  now  seem  almost  as  pathetic  as 
some  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  form  a  part  of  that  great 
tragedy  of  the  Lost  Cause,  whose  complete  history  will  never  be 
written.  Jefferson  Davis  gave  the  monument  his  personal  aid, 
and  General  Robert  E.  Lee  sent  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  be  sold  as  a 
souvenir  at  an  entertainment  gotten  up  to  raise  funds  for  the 
cemetery.  Airs.  D.  C.  Kennedy,  of  Springfield,  wife  of  an 
ex-Confederate  soldier,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  published  here  after  the  war,  and  Consul-Gen- 
eral  at  Alalta  under  President  Cleveland's  last  administration, 
has  now  that  braid  of  the  great  Southern  Chieftain's  hair  which 
he  would  have  contributed  to  no  other  cause  in  the  world. 

The  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  or  Oak  Hills,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Confederate  reports  of  the  engagement,  was  a  hard  and 
bloody  struggle  of  seven  hours'  duration,  fought  in  an  open 
field  by  troops  most  of  whom  had  never  before  been  under  fire. 
The  war  was  then  just  opening  in  the  West,  and  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1861,  the  sound  of  hostile  cannon  had  never  been  heard 
by  the  people  of  Springfield  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  was  more  than  100  miles  from  the  battlefield 
to  the  nearest  railroad,  and  news  of  the  progress  of  the  war  on 
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the  Atlantic  coast  reached  the  Ozark  mountaineers  very  slowly. 
But  meagre  reports  of  the  great  Southern  victory  at  Bull  Run 
had  been  received  by  the  people  of  Southwest  Missouri  wrhen  the 
Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  brought  the  realities  of  war  to  their 
very  doors. 

General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Southwest,  occupied  Springfield.  General  Franz  Sigel,  a  soldier 
of  foreign  birth  and  education,  was  the  second  officer  in  the 
Union  army.  The  Federal  forces  were  well  equipped  and 
drilled  for  that  stage  of  the  war.  Some  of  General  Lyon's  men 
were  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  General  Sigel's  troops  were 
German  volunteers,  and  some  of  these  had  done  service  in  the 
Fatherland. 

General  Ben.  McCulloch,  a  Texas  veteran  who  had  helped 
avenge  the  butchery  of  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo,  at  San  Jacinto, 
was  the  senior  officer  of  the  Confederate  forces  advancing  on 
Springfield  from  the  Arkansas  border.  General  Sterling  Price, 
affectionately  called  "Old  Pap  Price"  by  his  men  later  on  in  the 
war,  commanded  the  Missouri  State  Guards,  at  the  Battle  of 
Wilson  Creek.  In  General  Price's  command  were  many  raw 
recruits  from  Arkansas  and  the  mountains  of  Missouri,  who 
had  no  other  weapons  than  the  flintlock  rifles  and  shotguns  they 
had  brought  from  their  cabin  homes  in  the  Ozark  wilderness 
when  the  signal  of  war  called  them  away  to  fight  for  "Southern 
rights"  against  "Northern  invaders,"  as  Union  soldiers  were 
called  by  the  adherents  of  the  young  Confederacy.  All  kinds 
of  weapons  known  in  the  ante-bellum  days  were  used  at  Wilson's 
Creek.  Flintlock  pistols  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  thirty-five 
years  ago  are  now  kept  as  prized  souvenirs  by  some  of  the  farm- 
ers who  owned  the  ground  where  the  two  armies  struggled. 
General  McCulloch  was  moving  to  attack  General  Lyon,  and 
bivouacked  on  the  Qth  of  August  near  the  mouth  of  Wilson's 
Creek,  to  rest  his  men  and  allow  them  to  kill  some  beeves  and 
roast  green  corn  for  rations.  It  would  have  been  but  an  easy 
half  day's  march  to  Springfield,  and  the  plan  was  to  reach  the 
town  by  night,  and  give  battle  to  the  Union  army  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  loth.  The  order  to  break  camp  at  Wilson's  Creek 
had  already  been  given,  and  tb~  Southern  Army  was  astir  for 
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the  final  march  before  the  expected  battle  when'  a  summer 
shower  began  to  fall.  The  ammunition  of  the  soldiers  was  ex- 
posed. Some  of  the  men  carried  rudely-made  cartridges  in* 
their  pockets.  The  powder  in  the  horns  of  the  hunter  recruits 
might  get  wet.  General  McCulloch  saw  this  danger,  and  coun- 
termanded the  order  to  march,  and  the  soldiers  were  told  to  keep 
their  powder  dry.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  rain  had  ceased,  but 
the  army  remained  in  camp  that  afternoon  in  the  Valley  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  many  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  volun- 
teers molded  bullets  for  their  old  deer  guns. 

General  Lyon  that  afternoon  decided  to  anticipate  the  attack 
of  his  enemy,  and  after  dark  marched  down  to  Wilson  Creek, 
reaching  the  pickets  of  the  Southern  Army  about  daylight.  Gen- 
eral Sigel,  commanding  the  flanking  column  of  the  Federal 
army,  had  started  out  of  Springfield  several  hours  in  advance  of 
General  Lyon,  and  he  was  in  position  for  the  attack  long  before 
the  Confederate  camp  began  to  stir.  The  Union  commander's 
plan  of  battle  was  to  attack  the  Southern  forces  in  front,  drive 
them  back  on  General  Sigel's  flanking  column,  and  thus,  if  pos- 
sible, bag  the  prey. 

The  battle  began  about  sun-up  on  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
Confederate  camp.  The 'surprise  was  almost  complete,  and  fully 
half  of  the  Southern  soldiers  were  either  in  bed  or  preparing 
breakfast,  when  General  Lyon's  battery,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Totten,  afterward  a  famous  artillery  officer  in  the  Union 
army,  opened  fire  from  the  top  of  what  is  now  known  as  "Bloody 
Hill"  on  the  Confederate  camp  in  the  valley  below. 

There  was  some  demoralization  among  a  portion  of  the  South- 
ern troops  at  first.  There  were  a  thousand -or  more  of  the  new 
recruits  that  had  no  guns  of  any  kind.  That  was  a  time,  too, 
when  a  large  number^of  Southern  volunteers  wanted  to  fight 
on  horseback  they  thought.  The  cavalry  service  was  very  at- 
tractive for  the  cavalier  spirit  of  the  South,  and  fully  half  of 
General  Price's  State  Guards  saddled  their  horses  when  they 
took  down  their  rifles  from  the  old  gunracks  and  started  to  join 
the  army. 

At  Wilson's  Creek  these  horses  proved  to  be  a  great  encum- 
brance to  General  Price,  and  he  had  to  get  his  unarmed  men  out 
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of  the  range  of  the  Federal  guns  before  the  other  troops  could 
do  much  effective  service  in  resisting  the  attack. 
•  When  the  Confederate  commanders  realized  that  they  had  an 
enemy  in  their  front  and  rear,  General  McCulloch  selected  the 
Third  Louisiana,  led  by  Colonel  Hebert,  to  repel  the  attack  of 
Sigel's  flanking  column,  which  by  this  time  held  a  strong  position 
on  a  hill  south  of  the  center  of  the  camp  and  about  one  mile 
from  Lyon's  camp.  The  Louisiana  troops  made  a  splendid 
appearance  as  they  marched  up  that  little  mountain  slope  in  the 
face  of  Sigel's  battery.  They  wore  bright,  new  uniforms  of 
gray  and  their  equipments  were  the  best  in  General  McCulloch's 
army.  The  German  soldiers  on  the  hill  saw  the  advancing  col- 
umn and  they  mistook  the  Louisiana  troops  for  the  First  Iowa — 
one  of  General  Lyon's  regiments  that  wore  gray  uniforms.  They 
thought  the  attack  in  front  had  been  successful  and  that  Lyon 
had  broken  through  the  Southern  camp.  General  Sigel  watched 
the  advancing  column  through  his  glass,  and  at  last  exclaimed: 
"They  carry  the  secession  flag."  Still  his  men  held  their  fire. 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  approaching  line,  so  superb  in 
bearing  and  equipment,  belonged  to  the  Confederate  Army.  The 
Pelican  Rifles  were  so  unlike  the  raw  recruits  Sigel's  column  had 
first  encountered  in  the  valley  below. 

•  The  Third  Louisiana  came  close  to  the  admiring  Dutch  troops 
before  they  levelled  their  guns.  A  deadly  fire  then  blazed  in  the 
faces  of  Sigel's  artillerymen.  \Yith  a  wild  battle-cry  the  gallant 
soldiers  in  grey  rushed  up  the  hill  and  captured  the  battery 
before  a  gun  could  be  fired.  Sigel's  whole  column  was  routed 
in  five  minutes.  His  army  became  a  panic-stricken  mob,  and 
every  man  sought  safety  in  his  own  way.  As  the  Dutch  troops ' 
scattered  and  fled  towards  the  James  River  the  Texas  cavalry 
took  up  the  pursuit,  and  the  daring  riders- who  had  done  service 
for  years  on  the  Indian  frontier  now  did  deadly  execution  with 
their  carbines  and  big  revolvers. 

Sigel  was  thus  quickly  put  out  of  the  fight.  He  retreated 
back  to  Springfield  early  in  the  day,  followed  by  the  straggling 
survivors  of  his  demoralized  army. 

The  Louisiana  troops  then  hurried  to  the  front  and  joined 
their  Missouri  and  Arkansas  comrades  engaged  with  General 
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Lyon.  Here  the  storm  of  battle  raged  incessantly  over  and 
around  "Bloody  Hill"  till  abput  n  o'clock.  For  seven  hours 
there  was  nc  pause  in  the  deadly  struggle.  The  Union  com- 
mander fought  heroically.  With  Sigel  routed  and  hurrying 
far  away  from  the  field  the  odds  were  against  Lyon,  but  he 
fought  on  and  exposed  himself  to  the  enemy's  fire  recklessly. 
His  horse  was  shot  on  the  summit  of  the  fatal  hill.  The  General 
was  also  bleeding  from  a  wound.  He  mounted  another  horse 
and  started  to  lead  the  First  Iowa,  that  had  been  rallied  for  one 
more  charge.  At  the  head  of  this  decimated  regiment  the  Union 
commander  fell,  and  then  the  battle  suddenly  ended.  The  rem- 
nant of  General  Lyon's  army  followed  Sigel's  stragglers  back  to 
Springfield,  and  the  victory  of  Oak  Hills  was  emblazoned  on  the 
arms  of  the  young  and  hopeful  Confederacy. 

That  the  fighting  at  Wilson's  Creek  was  stubborn  and  deadly  is 
shown  by  the  losses  on  both  sides.  The  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  Federal  army  numbered  1,235.  The  First  Missouri  Infantry 
had  seventy-six  men  killed  on  the  field.  The  First  Kansas  lost 
seventy-seven.  The  aggregate  losses  on  each  side  were  about 
the  same.  The  fighting  was  always  at  close  range.  The  Southern 
troops  marched  up  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Union  line  and  fired 
their  double-barrelled  shotguns  and  flintlock  rifles  right  in  the 
faces  of  the  foe.  The  buckshot  of  General  Price's  Missouri 
Volunteers  did  fatal  work  on  "Bloody  Hill."  The  guns  of  those 
trained  mountaineer  hunters  were  loaded  heavily,  and  when  the 
battle  was  over  many  of  these  raw  recruits  that  had  escaped  the 
enemy's  fire  found  their  shoulders  very  sore.  This  was  caused 
by  the  "kicking"  of  the  old  muzzle-loaders. 

The  Union  army  stopped  a  few  hours  at  Springfield,  then  re- 
sumed the  retreat  toward  St.  Louis.  At  Rolla,  Mo.,  the  demor- 
alized command  was  reorganized  and  remained  there  inactive  for 
several  months. 

General  McCulloch  buried  his  dead  on  the  battlefield,  and  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  August  nth,  he  marched  into  Springfield. 
The  wounded  of  both  armies  were  moved  to  the  little  town  and 
distributed  among  the  public  buildings,  hotels  and  private  houses. 
The  courthouse  and  several  churches  became  hospitals,  and  al- 
most every  woman  of  Springfield,  of  either  side,  who  could 
endure  the  sight  of  mangled  soldiers,  found  service  as  a  nurse. 
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The  old  St.  Paul  Methodist  Church,  on  South  Street,  was  then 
the  largest  house  of  worship  in  Southwest  Missouri.  This  build- 
ing was  full  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies.  A  young  Confed- 
erate soldier  stopped  as  his  regiment  marched  into  town  from 
Wilson  Creek  and  looked  in  at  this  improvised  hospital.  Thirty- 
five  years  later  that  veteran  of  Oak  Hills  was  the  pastor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Church.  That  ex-Confederate  soldier,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Woods,  is  now  the  associate  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate of  St.  Louis. 

After  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  the  deepest  gloom  over- 
shadowed the  hearts  of  the  Union  people  of  the  Ozarks,  while 
the  Confederate  soldier  and  the  Southern  sympathizer  revelled  in 
an  estacy  of  enthusiasm. 

Those  were  the  golden  days  of  the  Southern  cause,  when  the 
"rebel  yell"  was  proclaiming  victory  for  the  proud  young  stand- 
ard of  ''Dixie  Land"  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Western  frontier. 

In  the  camps  of  Generals  McCulloch  and  Price,  at  Springfield, 
just  after  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  were  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  spectacles  witnessed  anywhere  during  the  War  be- 
tween the  States.  Here  were  gathered  together  a  strange  and 
heterogeneous  host  of  Southern  defenders.  The  Louisiana 
troops  gave  the  Confederate  Army  its  highest  military  tone. 
These  gallant  sons  of  the  Creole  State,  who  had  left  luxuriant 
homes  to  fight  in  the  ranks  for  Southern  independence,  were 
idolized  by  the  Southern  ladies  of  Springfield. 

From  the  western  frontier  of  the  imperial  Lone  Star  State, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  musical  with  a  thousand 
memories  of  romantic  adventure,  the  daring  Texas  ranger  had 
ridden  all  the  way  across  the  vast  intervening  plain  to  participate 
in  the  glorious  achievement  of  driving  back  the  "Northern  in- 
vader." This  bronzed  Indian  fighter,  attired  in  his  broad  som- 
brero, fringed  buckskin  pants,  capacious  boots,  jingling  spurs, 
and  pistol  belt,  was  the  most  interesting  spectacle  of  the  Confed- 
erate camp.  For  the  entertainment  of  his  civilian  admirers,  this 
centaur  of  the  West  would  now  and  then  pick  up  a  gravel  from 
the  street  or  lasso  a  steer  on  the  town  commons  while  running 
his  horse  at  full  speed. 

The  ranger  was  an  unknown  quantity  yet  in  the  War  between 
the  States,  but  to  the  people  of  Springfield  just  after  the  Battle 
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of  Wilson  Creek  he  seemed  the  most  promising  champion  of  the 
Southern  cause.  He  came  from  the  Indian  frontier  with  the 
fame  and  paraphernalia  of  the  resistless  hero.  The  tales  that 
were  told  of  the  ranger's  prowess  and  skill  in  fighting  the  wily 
savage  on  the  "Western  plains  could  hardly  have  been  more  im- 
probable, but  that  was  a  credulous  age,  and  few  of  the  partisans 
of  the  South,  who  gazed  on  the  marvelous  feats  of  horseman- 
ship exhibited  by  the  bold  Texan  as  he  dashed  about  the  camp, 
doubted  the  truth  of  these  wonderful  legends.  That  the  knight 
of  the  lasso  would  perform  new  wonders  in  driving  back  the 
''hireling  foe,''  all  Southern  sympathizers  about  Springfield  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1861,  firmly  believed. 

When  Generals  McCulloch  and  Price  occupied  Springfield, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  army  to  Rolla,  the  new  recruits 
from  the  mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  began  to  learn 
their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war.  Boasting  of  neither  patrician 
birth  nor  heroic  adventure,  these  ungainly  sons  of  the  Ozarks 
had  left  their  homes  to  fight  for  the  glittering  cause  which  allured 
all  classes  of  men  to  the  field  of  death.  The  experience  of 
these  unlettered  followers  of  the  Confederate  standard  had  been 
narrow,  indeed.  Beyond  their  primitive  homes,  made  of  oak  or 
pine  logs,  where  the  boys  had  been  born  and  reared,  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  did  not  extend  far.  The  thrilling  'coon-hunt, 
the  shooting-match,  the  camp-meeting,  and  the  Christmas  dances 
were  the  events  that  had  given  life  its  coloring  of  adventure  for 
the  young  mountaineers,  who  were  now  trying  so  hard  to  master 
some  of  the  simpler  elements  in  the  manual  of  arms.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  war  in  southwest  Missouri  say  that  some  of  Price's 
youthful  recruits  had  never  been  "up-stairs"  till  they  came  to 
Springfield  and  explored  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  old 
Greene  County  Courthouse,  a  three-story  building,  which  still 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square. 

Of  the  prominent  Confederate  officers  who  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Oak  Hills,  only  General  Price  survived  the  close  of 
the  war.  General  McCulloch  was  killed  at  Pea  Ridge  the  fol- 
lowing March.  General  Slack  and  several  other  officers,  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  near  Springfield,  fell  there  also. 

General  Price  always  regarded  the  Battle  of  Oak  Hills  as  a 
great  victory  for  his  troops,  and  after  he  was  moved  to  the 
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Trans-Mississippi  Department  he  often  reminded  his  men  of  the 
valor  they  exhibited  there  as  an  incentive  to  other  achievements. 
There  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress  to  make  the  battleground 
of  \Yilson  Creek  a  national  park.  An  option  has  already  been 
secured  on  about  300  acres  of  the  battlefield.  Aside  from  the 
historic  memories  associated  with  this  part  of  the  Ozark  Plateau, 
the  reservation  could  be  made  very  attractive,  for  the  ground 
has  great  diversity  of  scenery,  and  the  winding  valley  of  Wilson 
Creek,  viewed  from  the  summit  of  "Bloody  Hill,"  where  a  pile 
of  native  stone  marks  the  spot  on  which  General  Lyon  died,  looks 
very  picturesque. 


[From  Richmond,  Va.,  Times- Dispatch  September  19,  1911.] 

LEE  AND  STUART  AT  HARPER'S  FERRY. 


How  Lieutenant  Stuart  Cut  Down  Ossowattomie  Brown 
During  Murderous  Raid — Cavaliers  and  Puritans. 


Assassination  of  Lincoln,  Garfield  and  AlcKinley  Were  Products  of 

the  Period. 


On  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  June  last,  while  the  Confederate 
Reunion  \vas  on,  Colonel  Winfield  Peters,  of  Baltimore,  read 
before  the  Veteran  Cavalry  Association  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  a  lengthy  historical  paper  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
wounding  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  which  is  said  by  many  to 
be  the  only  authentic  account  ever  made  public.  Colonel  Peters 
obtained  his  information  from  the  men  who  saw  Stuart  wounded. 
He  was  at  the  time  a  Lieutenant,  and  was  on  the  Yellow  Tavern 
Battlefield,  between  the  lines,  getting  the  wounded  removed, 
when  Stuart  received  his  mortal  wound. 

The  narrative  of  Colonel  Peters,  as  related  before  the  Cavalry 
Association,  is  very  lengthy,  but  it  ought  to  be  preserved,  and 
as  he  has  kindly  furnished  "Our  Confederate  Column"  with  the 
manuscript,  it  is  published  in  three  parts :  Last  Sunday  the 
first  part  appeared,  this  Sunday  the  second,  part  is  printed  and 
next  Sunday  the  third  and  concluding  paper  will  appear. 
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It  has  been  creditably  asserted  that  General  R.  E.  Lee,  upon 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  said,  "The  war  has  only  begun." 
Obviously,  the  war  between  the  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan,  which 
will  last  while  there  is  a  vestige  of  the  former  and  the  latter  are 
in  evidence ;  many  of  whom  yet  mourn  and  apotheosize  John 
Brown,  justly  condemned.  The  seditionary  and  murderous  raid 
of  this  Puritan  disciple  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Ya.,  in  October,  1859, 
was  cut  short  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  E.  Lee,  United  States 
Army,  aided  by  Lieutenant  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  of  the  First  United 
States  Cavalry,  who,  with  Lieutenant  Green  and  a  detachment 
of  marines,  broke  into  "Brown's  Fort."  Instantly  Brown  was 
on  the  ground  with  a  cut  from  Stuart's  sabre — as  the  story  goes. 
Grabbing  the  culprit  and  lifting  him  to  his  feet,  the  Lieutenant 
said,  "You  are  'Ossowattomie'  Brown."  "Yes,  Lieutenant 
Stuart,  I  am  'Ossowattomie'  Brown,"  trembling  as  he  answered. 
Old  "Ossowattomie"  Brown',  hunted  in  Kansas  by  L'nited  States 
Cavalry,  under  Stuart  and  others,  for  the  murder  of  fifty  citizen 
settlers,  because  salveholders,  making  model  laborers,  harmless 
and  happy,  out  of  savage  negroes,  with  cannibals  for  daddies. 
But  this,  in  the  satanic  minds  of  Brown  and  his  Puritan  aboli- 
tion co-conspirators,  was  a  crime  against  the  cardinal  virtues ! 

Lee,  Jackson  and  Stuart  were  cast  in  the  same  mould  of  per- 
fect manhood ;  shared  the  identical,  matchless  civilization ;  like 
ancestry  and  evolution,  precisely  as  did  Washington  and  his 
confreres.  And  while  these  three  incomparable  leaders,  with 
their  paladins  and  warriors,  kept  the  field,  their  army  was  demon- 
strably  invincible.  The  "invincible  Confederate  infantry"  was  a 
by-word  in  the  Brithish  Army. 

When  the  mysterious  mind  of  Providence  decreed  the  fate 
of  the  heroic  Confederate  people.  He  removed  His  servant, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  as  has  been  said.  Likewise,  Stuart  fell,  and 
it  was  sealed.  And  in  the  ^eam  throes  of  Lee's  scarred,  bloody, 
decimated  army  A.  P.  Hill  fell.  His  was  the  name  last  on  the 
lips  of  Lee  and  Jackson  in  the  aelirium  of  death. 

But  other  Confederate  armies  likewise  had  their  illustrious 
dead  on  the  field  of  patriotic  valor  and  glory:  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  at  Shiloh  ;  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk,  at  Kennesaw ;  John 
Morgan,  the  Mosby  of  the  West,  at  Greenville,  Tenn.  O  holo- 
caust of  matchless  leaders,  chief  and  subordinate,  martyrs  all ! 
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"It  is  good  that  we  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

The  gloom  and  grief  that  followed  the  death  of  Jackson  was 
typically  told  by  the  little  girl  who  lived  not  far  off,  who  said, 
"Mamma,  I  wish  I  could  die  instead  of  General  Jackson,  because 
only  you  and  papa  would  cry.  But  if  General  Jackson  dies  all 
the  people  will  cry." 

Lee,  the  sublimest  of  our  heroes,  was  providentially  preserved 
— a  Moses  among  his  suffering  people — to  endure  a  living  cruci- 
fixion and  illustrate  how  God-like  a  mortal  man  may  be,  even 
a  soldier  and  a  civilian,  and  leave  a  flawless,  incomparable  exam- 
ple and  imperishable  fame. 

These  are  the  jewels;  the  Confederate  people  are  the  crown. 

But  they  are  gone,  all  but  a  remnant;  so  is,  perhaps,  their 
God-given  civilization,  born  of  generations.  The  other  side, 
"our  friends  the  enemy,"  are  in  the  saddle.  After  this,  mayhap, 
the  deluge ! 

Typically  considered,  a  Scottish  poet  put  in  verse  and  in  truth : 

"Within  the  bounds  of  Annandale 

The  gentle  Johnstons  ride. 
They're  been  there  a  thousand  years ; 

A  thousand  more  they'll  bide." 

Did  ever  poet  write  thus  of  a  Puritan  apostle  ?  And  why  not  ? 
The  analogy  is  lacking,  forsooth. 

SOUTHERN    AND    NORTHERN    ARMY    REGULARS — TYPES    OF   THE 
BATTLEFIELD. 

At  Spotsylvania,  May  12,  1864,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
Yankees,  under  Hancock,  took  the  Confederate  salient  by  pene- 
trating the  line  extending  from  the  left,  then  changing  front 
and  rushing  torrentlike  in  the  Confederate  rear,  while  the  troops 
within  the  salient  were  successful  in  front ;  moreover,  certain 
Confederate  artillery  had  been  withdrawn  in  the  night.  Later 
in  the  day  the  salient  was  retaken  after  a  desperate  battle  and 
heavy  losses. 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  died  the  evening  of  that  day.  Four 
days  before,  on  May  8th,  he  parted  from  General  Lee,  and  on 
May  nth  fought  Sheridan  at  Yellow  Tavern,  and  was  mortally 
wounded. 
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Major-General  Edward  Johnson  and  Brigadier-General 
George  H.  Steuart,  Jr.,  with  some  2,500  men,  were  captured 
in  that  salient  and  taken  to  General  Hancock,  who  extended 
to  them  a  cordial  greeting,  shaking  hands  with  Johnson ;  but 
Steuart  turned  his  back  on  Hancock  with  the  remark,  "I  refuse 
to  shake  hands  with  the  enemies  of  my  country." 

Graduates  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  these  three  fellow-officers  had  been  social  intimates  in 
the  regular  United  States  Army  prior  to  the  war. 

General  Steuart  afterward  said  to  me  and  others  that  he  had 
vowed  he  would  never  speak  to  a  former  such  officer  who  fol- 
lowed Lincoln's  war  to  the  infamy  of  making  soldiers  of  stolen 
negroes.  I  said  to  him,  "General  Steuart,  your  name  will  ever 
be  revered  for  that  act  of  patriotism  and  moral  courage." 

Who,  besides  this  typical  regular  of  Maryland  ancestry  and 
fame,  would  have  thus  "bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,"  and  with 
dogged  perspicacity  have  inflicted  this  contemptuous  rebuke? 

George  H.  Steuart  came  of  Scotch  ancestry ;  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's 
ancestors  were  from  Wales.  There  was  an  absence  of  English 
in  both. 

Hancock  was  styled  "The  Superb,"  pluming  himself  par  excel- 
lence worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  Southern  chivalry  of  the 
United  States  Army  before  the  war,  who,  in  1861,  almost  to 
a  man,  quit  it  (with  not  a  few  of  Northern  birth)  to  defend 
their  sovereign  States  ;  so  taught  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy;  following  the  Democracy  instituted  by  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  destroyed  by  the  anarchy  and  communism  of 
Lincoln,  whose  acaunt  coureur  was  John  Brown,  the  abolition 
rebel,  justly  executed  for  his  crimes,  so  admitted  by  his  own 
sister. 

It  was  General  Hancock's  sublime  privilege  to  be  in  supreme 
command  at  the  execution  of  the  martyr,  innocent  Mrs.  Mary 
Surratt,  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  bloodthirsty  Puritans.  General 
McClellan  as  bravely  arrested  the  Maryland  Legislature,  whom 
Seward  (by  the  ring  of  his  little  bell)  jailed  many  months,  never 
venturing  a  trial.  Seward,  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  January,  1861,  denied  the  right  of  the  government 
to  coerce  the  seceded  States. 
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CAVALIER  AND  PURITAN  IN  REVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION. 

The  Cavalier,  in  his  way,  through  evolution,  having  at  the 
outset  goaded  the  Puritan  into  allied  rebellion,  created  a  revo- 
lution for  justice  and  sovereign  rights;  having  France  for  an 
ally,  disdaining  the  dogma  of  ducats  and  self — while  holding 
down  the  lid  on  the  Puritan — after  seven  years  of  righteous  resist- 
ance. Providence  gave  the  courage  of  youthful  David,  and  they 
flung  a  sovereign  across  the  Atlantic.  But  this  dogmatic  veto 
of  despotic  power  and  money  lust  was  not  without  its  sacrifices. 
They  had  warred  against  the  English  progenitors  of  the  Puri- 
tans as  full-fledged  with  diabolism. 

The  Revolution  won,  the  Cavaliers  thereupon  instituted  the 
greatest  democracy  of  government  known  among  men,  and  con- 
ducted it  nearly  eighty  years,  until  surrendered  to  Puritan 
"Black  Republicanism."  The  Czar  and  his  satellites  had  come 
to  America.  The  Black  Republicans  facing  unabashed,  a  minor- 
ity of  900,000  of  the  electorate,  put  a  man  in  the  chair  of  Wash- 
ington who  was  not  only  his  antithesis,  but  Washington  im- 
perilled his  liberty,  his  life  and  his  possessions  to  build  and  save 
what  Lincoln  destroyed. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN. 

The  many  histories  and  chronicles  of  Washington's  life  and 
deeds  have  had  one  hundred  years'  sifting  and  verifying.  Not 
so  with  the  so-called  histories  of  Lincoln,  all  written  with  brazen 
bias  and  apotheosis,  profanely  linking  him  with  Washington. 
But  a  Virginia  Cavalier  has  excerpted  from  them  some  stern 
facts  that  dampen  the  fire  of  those  historical  fables  and  fads. 
Read  "The  Real  Lincoln,"  by  Prof.  C.  L.  C.  Minor,  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Washington,  like  a  Christian  and  patriot  in  a  righteous  cause, 
died  at  his  home  in  peace. 

Lincoln's  assassin  was  maddened  by  his  broken  promise  to 
him  to  reprieve  John  Yates  Beall,  whom  he  hung.  Beall  was  a 
Virginia  naval  hero  and  a  warm  friend  of  Booth  since  the  John 
Brown  Raid. 

Lincoln  chose  Good  Friday  night  and  a  theatre  in  Wash- 
ington to  receive  the  aclultations  of  the  mob,  unmindful,  doubt- 
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less,  of  the  first  Good  Friday  and  the  Saviour's  injunction  to 
the  disciple  who  used  his  sword:  "Put  up  thy  sword  in  its 
place ;  for  all  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
After  eighteen  and  a  quarter  centuries  we  had  another  Pilate, 
Stanton  was  the  Herod,  Seward  the  Caiphas  and  Scott  the  cen- 
turion. 

Lincoln  died  April  15,  1865,  and  on  April  15,  1861,  he,  by 
proclamation,  declared  a  "Rebellion,"  which,  by  this  act,  imme- 
diately plunged  the  country  into  fratricidal  war. 

Contrasting  Washington  and  Lincoln,  supernatural  powers 
seemingly  of  antipodal  purposes  ruled  and  directed  these  two 
types  of  men,  and  it  only  needs  to  contrast  their  minds  and 
methods,  not  in  fancy,  but  in  fact,  and  their  final  ends.  Lincoln 
had  the  relation  to  Washington  such  as  a  demon  of  wrong  has 
to  an  apostle  of  right. 

Lincoln's  assassin  having  been  a  product  of  his  period,  so, 
likewise,  were  the  assassins  of  Garfield  and  McKinley.  How- 
ever we  may  deplore  those  acts,  we  can  with  equal  horror  con- 
demn the  political  environs  and  crimes  characteristic  of  the 
times.  But,  I  have  digressed. 

The  alliance  with  France  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
colonists,  and  was  certified  and  cemented  by  several  fortuitous 
causes,  viz :  First,  the  inherited  hatred  of  France  against  Eng- 
land and  Puritan  perfidy  and  agression.  Second,  The  sovereign 
patriotism  and  valor  of  the  Americans.  Third,  John  Paul 
Jones's  victories.  Fourth,  The  statecraft  of  Franklin  and  the 
examples  of  Lafayette,  Pulaski  and  other  foreigners.  Fifth, 
The  effective  good  offices  of  John  Carroll,  the  Catholic  Vicar 
Apostlic  of  America  at  Baltimore,  and,  through  him,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  We  know,  historically,  that  the  Catholic  King 
of  France  was  largely  influenced  by  the  highest  Catholic  digni- 
tary, and  probably  at  the  crucial  point  for  America. 

Xo  unprejudiced  American  citizen  needs  to  be  assured  that 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  stands  always  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. Pope  Pius  IX,  recognized  the  Confederate  States.  Gen- 
eral Early  thereupon  remarked  that  his  title  to  infallibility  was 
secure.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  and  while  other 
European  potentates  were  hedging  and  squirming  to  hide  the 
aid  to  the  Confederacy  that  they  had  winked  at,  this  same  holy 
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father,  Pope  Pius,  sent  words  of  comfort  to  President  Davis, 
shackled  in  Fortress  Monroe.  And  the  guns  of  that  fort  were 
wont  to  roar  in  his  honor  when  War  Secretary,  and  the  great- 
est the  country  ever  had.  So  much  by  way  of  parenthesis  to 
my  story. 

Reflecting  upon  all  this  and  our  government  under  Washing- 
ton and  his  successors,  down  to  Taylor,  the  last  Southern 
President,  and  the  degradation  growing  deeper  and  deeper  since 
Lincoln's  advent  in  1861.  In  the  spirit  of  Christian  fortitude 
and  resignation,  we,  with  all  reverence,  cry  within  our  hearts, 
"My  God !  My  God !  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  us  ?" 

Another  contrast  for  deep  reflection  occurs  between  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln :  WTho  and  what  they  were  and 
represented ;  how  they  lived  and  how  they  died.  The  one  a  true 
type,  and  remained  with  his  people;  the  other  an  anti-type, 
and  turned  against  them.  But  he  was  not  to  the  manner  born. 
Likewise,  oppositely  considered,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  as  soldiers  and  civilians.  But  Grant  at  Appomattox 
was  magnanimous,  apprehending  the  grandeur  of  Lee  and  the 
valor  of  his  veterans,  which  he  evinced.  A  thorough  and  truth- 
ful sifting  of  the  respective  leaders,  and  by  comparison,  produces 
startling  results  and  dumfounds  him  who  would  fathom  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  Providence.  And  as  the  stormj  of  sectional 
strife  approached  and  continued,  analyze  in  like  manner :  as 
Vice-Presidents,  John  C.  Breckenridge  and  Hanibal  Hamlin ;  as 
Secretaries  of  State,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  William  H.  Seward; 
as  Secretaries  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton; 
as  Chief  Justices,  Roger  B.  Taney  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and 
the  impartial  student  is  enabled  to  separate,  and  widely,  the 
Cavalier  from  the  Puritan. 

In  the  military  service,  even  the  Southern  school  children 
know  the  great  gulf  between  the  crowning  merits  of  Lee,  Jack- 
son, Stuart,  both  Johnstons,  both  Hills,  S.  D.  Lee,  Smith,  Hood, 
Polk,  Hardee,  A.  P.  Stewart,  Buchanan,  Semmes,  Maury,  Maffit 
— all  educated  and  trained  soldiers  or  sailors — and  the  despica- 
ble renegades  who  espoused  the  Puritan  side — the  Tories  and 
traitors  of  the  Confederate  War — such  as  Scott,  Thomas  and 
Farragut,  born  Virginians,  and  who  apprehended  their  true 
allegiance  until  seduced  by  the  Lincoln  government. 
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[From  Richmond,  Va.,  Time*- Dispatch,  March  29, 1906.] 

MAJOR  JOHN  PELHAM,  CONFEDERATE  HERO. 


General  Lee  Called  Him  "the  Gallant  Pelham" — Records 
Prove  His  Bravery. 


Editor  of  the  Times-Dispatch: 

Sir, — There  appeared  in  the  Times-Dispatch  of  February  i6th 
over  my  signature  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  Major  James 
Breathed,  of  the  Stuart  Horse  Artillery,  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  The  Times-Dispatch  very  kindly  gave  me  space  in 
their  widely  circulated  paper  and  published  the  above  mentioned 
tribute.  I  come  before  you  again  asking  that  I  be  granted  the 
same  courtesy,  that  I  may  place  upon  the  grave  of  the  gallant 
Major  John  Pelham  (the  organizer  and  first  captain  of  the  cele- 
brated Stuart  Horse  Artillery)  a  few  forget-me-nots  and  sprigs 
of  laurel,  that  those  who  did  not  have  the  great  privilege  of 
knowing  the  gallant  boy-major  may  read  in  a  measure  of  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  and  how  he  was  esteemed  by  all  of 
those  whom  he  came  in  contact  with,  from  the  immortal  R.  E. 
Lee  to  the  most  humble  private  in  the  ranks.  Pelham  and 
Breathed  were  in  the  same  battery ;  kindred  spirits  indeed ;  loyal 
to  the  cause  of  the  South ;  terrible  hard  fighters,  with  a  stub- 
bornness that  would  not  yield ;  an  aggressiveness  that  was  irre- 
sistible. The  gallant  Pelham  (as  he  was  called  by  General  R. 
E.  Lee)  was  born  in  Calhoun  county,  Ala.,  near  Alexandria, 
September  7,  1838.  His  father.  Dr.  Atkinson  Pelham,  came  to 
the  county  from  Kentucky  in  1837,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  physician.  His  mother  was  a  Miss  McGehee,  whose 
family  came  from  Person  county,  N.  C.,  to  Calhoun  county 
about  1832. 

John  Pelham  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  from  Alabama  July  i,  1856,  aged  seventeen  years  and 
nine  months,  through  the  influence  of  the  representative  of  his 
district,  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Harris,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  A.  J. 
Walker.  His  standing  in  the  class  was  low,  but  his  commission 
was  passed  on,  and  he  would  have  received  it  had  he  remained 
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a  week  longer.  But  his  love  for  the  South,  and  especially  for 
his  State,  called  him  home;  consequently  he  crossed  the  line 
in  April,  disguised  as  one  of  General  Scott's  couriers.  Repair- 
ing at  once  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  he  reported  for  duty,  and 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  artillery,  regular  army,  and 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  ordnance  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  He 
was  only  there  a  few  days  when  he  was  ordered  to  Albertus's 
(afterwards  Imboden's)  Battery,  at  Winchester,  Va.  He  handled 
a  section  of  this  battery  in  such  a  masterly  manner  at  First 
Manassas  July  21,  1861,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Brigadier- 
General  T.  J.  Jackson  (Stonewall)  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  When 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  bat- 
tery of  horse  artillery  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  his  cavalry, 
his  eyes  naturally  turned  towards  the  young  artillery  officer  that 
had  displayed  so  much  gallantry  and  knowledge  in  the  handling 
of  his  pieces  at  Manassas.  In  November,  1861,  the  battery  ot 
Stuart's  Horse  Artillery,  consisting  of  eight  guns,  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  young  officer,  a  mere  boy  in  appearance,  Lieutenant 
John  Pelham,  was  commission  its  first  captain.  This  battery 
under  his  leadership  and  command  became  famous  and  was 
second  to  none  in  the  Confederate  States  Army.  The  battery 
became  as  celebrated  as  the  name  of  its  commander.  I  do  not 
know  a  spot  among  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  Confederacy  that 
has  not  heard  of  the  Pelham-Breathed  Battery,  Stuart's  Horse 
Artillery.  Its  deeds  of  valor  has  been  written  of  by  poet  and 
historian ;  even  the  men  who  opposed  it  on  the  Federal  side  sing 
its  praises  in  no  unmeasured  tributes.  The  official  records  of 
the  war  are  replete  with  the  daring  of  this  gallant  officer  and 
his  men.  He  handled,  in  addition  to  his  own  battery,  the 
artillery  of  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  was 
with  him  at  Second  Manassas.  where  he  was  given  discretionary 
power  to  place  his  battery  where  his  judgment  dictated.  Xo 
such  privilege  had  ever  been  given  any  other  of  General  T.  J. 
Jackson's  subordinates.  He  was  with  him  at  Mechanicsville, 
Va.,  receiving  praise  and  thanks  from  the  great  commander  for 
the  skilful  handling  of  his  guns  against  the  superior  forces  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  holding  in  check  with  one  Napoleon  gun 
two  of  the  enemy's  full  six-gun  batteries.  We  find  him  again 
with  him  at  Sharpsburg,  Maryland.,  where  shell  and  minie  ball 
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rained  like  hail  around  us,  but  he  never  quailed,  but  kept  his  bat- 
tery in  position,  returning  shot  for  shot  with  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery until  his  battery  became  so  crippled  that  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart's  quartermaster  had  to  supply  horses  to  remove  the  bat- 
tery from  the  field.  He  and  his  celebrated  battery  flashed  like 
a  meteor  from  battlefield  to  battlefield ;  always  in  the  advance, 
fighting  on  the  skirmish  line  until  it  seemed  at  times  that  noth- 
ing but  Providence  would  save  that  devoted  band  of  heroes 
from  capture  or  certain  death,  but  just  as  the  overly  confident 
Federals  were  certain  of  the  prize,  Pelham's  ringing  voice  would 
be  heard,  "Limber !  rear !  Gallop !"  and  away  we  would  go, 
laughing  at  the  disappointment  of  the  enemy.  I  could  enum- 
erate many  instances  of  this  character,  but  lack  of  space  for- 
bids. General  R.  E.  Lee  commended  him  for  promotion  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Artillery  only  a  few  days  prior  to  his 
death.  General  Pendleton,  General  R.  E.  Lee's  Chief  of  Artil- 
lery, had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to 
allow  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  infantry-artillery  cjrps,  but 
without  any  success.  The  successful  resistance  which  General 
Stuart  was  enabled  to  oppose  the  Federal  Cavalry  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  skilful  handling  of  his  artillery.  Two 
spirits  more  congenial  than  Stuart  and  Pelham  never  met  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Stuart's  fondness  for  artillery  was  a  craze  with 
him.  Pelham's  skill  in  its  management  amounted  to  genius. 
Stuart,  Pelham  and  the  peerless  Breathed  imparted  to  the  horse 
artillery  an  independency  of  action  and  a  celerity  of  moment 
which  characterized  it  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  which  was 
nowhere  equalled  or  imitated.  But  in  the  Providence  of  God 
he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  with  us  very  long.  Xo  one  knows 
what  his  record  would  have  been  if  he  had  lived  until  the  close 
of  the  struggle — brilliant,  matchless,  no  doubt ;  an  example  for 
the  whole  world  to  have  followed.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  On 
March  17,  1863,  he  fell  while  leading  the  Third  Virginia  Cav- 
alry in  a  charge  against  the  enemy's  cavalry  (Averill's),  who 
had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  River  at  Kelly's  Ford,  and  was 
making  for  Culpeper  Courthouse.  Fitz  Lee's  brigade  was  resist- 
ing the  advance  of  Averill's  forces,  consisting  of  2,100  men,  suc- 
cessfully. The  Horse  Artillery,  then  under  command  of  Captain 
James  Breathed  (Pelham  having  been  promoted  Major),  ar- 
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rived  on  the  scene  and  at  once  opened  on  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  Martin's  Independent  Horse  Battery  of  New  York,  six 
guns. 

General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Major  John  Pelham  were  in  Cul- 
peper  Courthouse  attending  a  military  court,  when  the  firing 
of  Breathed's  guns  announced  the  attack  of  Averill's  force  upon 
Fitz  Lee.  They  mounted  their  horses  and  immediately  rode 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflict  rapidly.  Major  Pelham,  on  reach- 
ing the  field,  came  up  quickly  to  the  battery  (Breathed's),  and 
finding  that  Breathed  was  working  his  battery  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  battery  seemed  to  be  slackening, 
he  said  to  Breathed :  "Captain,  do  not  let  your  fire  cease ;  drive 
them  from  their  position."  These  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
heard  him  utter.  He  then  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Third 
Virginia  Calvary,  who  were  on  our  right,  and  who  were  form- 
ing to  charge  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone 
wall.  The  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Cavalry  writes: 

"At  the  moment  a  regiment  of  Federal  cavalry  swept  down 
upon  us.  Pelham' s  sabre  flashed  from  its  sheath  in  an  instant. 
At  that  moment  his  appearance  was  superb.  His  cheeks  were 
burning;  his  bright  blue  eyes  darted  lightning,  and  from  his  lips, 
wreathed  with  a  smile  of  joy,  rang,  'Forward!'  as  he  cheered 
on  the  men.  He  looked  the  perfect  picture  of  a  hero,  as  he  was. 
For  an  instant  he  was  standing  in  his  stirrups,  his  sabre  flashing 
in  his  grasp ;  for  a  moment  his  clarion  voice  rang  like  a  bugle 
that  sounds  the  charge,  and  then  I  saw  him  hurled  from  his 
saddle  under  the  tramping  hoofs  of  the  horses.  With  a  single 
bound  of  my  horse  I  reached  him.  He  lay  with  his  smiling  face 
turned  upward;  his  eyes  closed.  A  shell  had  burst  above  him, 
a  fragment  of  which  had  struck  him  on  the  head.  He  was 
gone,  and  his  young  blood,  sacred  to  the  men  of  his  battery  and 
the  entire  command,  had  bathed  Virginia's  soil." 

He  was  placed  tenderly  across  his  faithful  horse  and  con- 
veyed most  tenderly  by  Lieutenant  McClellan,  the  Adjutant  of 
the  Third  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  some  men  to  the  house  of  Judge 
Shackelford,  at  Culpeper  Courthouse,  Va.  When  he  reached 
the  Courthouse  he  was  just  breathing,  and  in  a  short  while  the 
soul  of  the  gallant  soldier  winged  its  flight  to  the  God  that  gave 
it.  That  night  the  men  of  the  battery  bade  good-bye  to  their 
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gallant  and  idolized  commander  as  he  laid  in  the  parlor  of  Judge 
Shackelford's  house.  General  Stuart  also  came.  With  measured 
step,  his  black  plumed  hat  in  hand,  he  approached  the  body, 
looked  long  and  silently  upon  the  smiling  face,  his  eyes  full  of 
tears ;  then  stooping  down  he  pressed  his  bearded  lips  to  the 
marble  brow.  As  he  did  so  the  breast  of  the  great  Stuart  was 
shaken,  a  sob  issued  from  his  lips,  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  pale 
cheek  of  Pelham.  Severing  from  his  forehead  a  lock  of  the 
light  hair,  he  turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so  there  was  heard  in 
low,  deep  tones,  which  seemed  to  force  their  way  through  tears, 
the  single  word,  "Farewell."  It  was  Stuart's  last  greeting  on 
this  earth  to  the  spirit  of  Pelham,  soon  to  meet  each  other 
where  the  roar  of  battle  never  comes. 

The  next  day  General  Stuart  sent  to  Mr.  Curry,  his  represen- 
tative in  the  Confederate  States  Cdngress,  the  following  dis- 
patch : 

''The  noble,  the  chivalrous  Pelham,  is  no  more;  he  was  killed 
in  action;  his  remains  will  be  sent  you  to-day.  How  much  he 
was  loved,  appreciated  and  admired  let  the  tears  of  agony  we 
have  shed  and  the  gloom  of  mourning  throughout  my  command 
bear  witness.  His  loss  is  irreparable." 

Afterwards,  in  a  general  order  to  his  command,  he  says :  "He 
fell  mortally  wounded  with  the  battle-cry  on  his  lips  and  the 
light  of  victory  beaming  in  his  eyes.  His  eye  had  glanced  over 
every  battlefield  of  this  army,  from  the  First  Manassas  to  the 
moment  of  his  death,  and  he  was,  with  a  single  exception,  a 
brilliant  actor  in  them  all.  The  memory  of  the  gallant  Pelham, 
his  many  victories,  his  noble  nature  and  purity  of  character  is 
enshrined  as  a  sacred  legacy  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  record  has  been  bright  and  spotless,  his  career  brilliant  and 
successful.  He  fell  the  noblest  of  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  his 
country." 

Such  is  a  brief  but  resplendent  record  of  this  boy  hero,  the 
American  "La  Rochejaquelein."  One  who  loved  him  from  his 
old  State  of  Alabama  writes : 

''In  person  he  was  of  ordinary  statue  and  light  build,  but  re- 
markably sinewy.  He  was  considered  the  best  athlete  at  West 
Point,  and  he  was  there  noted  for  his  fondness  for  fencing,  box- 
ing, etc.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (now  Edward  VII)  was  struck 
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with  his  horsemanship  when  he  visited  the  Academy  in  1860. 
He  had  a  boyish  appearance;  erect  and  neat  address.  Modest 
as  a  maiden  in  the  social  circle,  he  shone  with  the  mild  effulgence 
of  a  Pleiade,  but  the  battlefield  transformed  him  into  the  fiery 
meteor  with  its  dazzling  glare.  He  was  calmly  and  recklessly 
brave,  and  saw  men  torn  to  pieces  around  him  without  emotion — 
his  heart  and  eye  were  on  the  stern  work  he  was  performing. 
Even  in  early  youth  he  fought  a  larger  schoolfellow  till  he  fainted 
with  exhaustion." 

Well  might  old  Stonewall  say:  "If  you  have  another  Pelham, 
General  Stuart,  give  him  to  me." 

His  mind  was  of  a  pious  turn,  his  language  was  chaste, 
and  his  bearing  courteous.  He  never  spoke  of  himself,  and 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  his  own  merit.  Like  his  dear  friend 
and  comrade,  Major  James  Breathed,  his  body  rests  in  a  little 
unpretentious  graveyard  at  Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Such  is  the  imperfect  picture  I  have  attempted  to  draw  and 
present  of  my  old  friend  and  commander.  March  I7th  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  that  brilliant  soldier,  I  could  not 
fail  in  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  original  battery  of  Stuart's 
Horse  Artillery,  in  a  small  measure,  at  least,  to  say  a  word  on 
this,  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  sad  removal  from  this 
earth.  I  know  it  is  presumption  on  my  part  to  attempt  the  task 
of  paying  in  the  smallest  degree  tribute  to  Pelham  and  Breathed ; 
but  my  sense  of  duty  and  the  great  love  1  hold  their  memory  in 
prompts  me  to  pen  these  lines  that  I  have  submitted  to  the  paper 
for  publication.  I  realize  that  men  like  Pelham  and  Breathed 
never  die;  their  names  will  go  thundering  down  the  decades  of 
ages  a  household  word  in  the  American  nation,  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  in  the  confines  of  this  boundless  continent  of  ours. 
I  cannot  cease  to  return  thanks  that  it  was  my  good  fortune  and 
great  privilege  to  have  been  in  close  touch  with  these  two  heroes ; 
to  have  known  them,  and  been  under  their  command ;  to  have  sat 
at  the  same  camp  fire  and  been  inspired  by  their  loyalty  and  love 
for  the  starry  cross  banner  of  the  Southland. 

Very  sincerely, 

H.  H.  MATTHEWE, 
Pelham-Breathed  Battery,  S.  H.  A. 
Pikesville,  Md.,  March  10,  1908. 
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GEN.  R.  E.  LEE  TO  GEN.  T.  J.  JACKSON. 


Night  of  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 


Original  Autograph  Letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Society. 


H'd.  Q'ts.,  13  Dec'r.  '62. 
Gen'l. 

Will  you  direct  your  Ordnance  Officer,  Major  Bier,  to  send 
to  Guinney's  depot  immediately  all  the  empty  ordnance  wagons 
he  can,  to  be  replenished  with  ammunition,  for  which  they  must 
remain  there  till  loaded.  To  obtain  as  many  wagons  as  possi- 
ble, let  him  empty  all  he  can  in  replenishing  the  ammunition 
of  men  and  batteries. 

Very  resp'y, 

R.  E.  LEE. 

P.  S.  — I  need  not  remind  you  to  have  the  ammunition  of  your 
men  and  batteries  replenished  to-night — every  thing  ready  by 
daylight  to-morrow.  I  am  truly  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all 
victory  for  having  blessed  us  thus  far  in  our  terrible  struggle.  I 
pray  he  may  continue  it. 

R.  E.  L. 

Gen'l  Jackson. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  BROKEN  SWORDS. 


On  'one  side  marshes  met  the  snarling  sea, 
And  on  the  other,  three  gaunt  mountain  peaks 
Shot  up  mid  screaming  eagles;  and  between, 
Beetling  above  an  inky  tarn,  upclomb 
That  hostelry. 

Cloud-high  it  loomed  and  dark 
As  Amazonian  forests.     Far  o'erhead 
Its  shadowy  roof,  sometimes  was  spindrift  dim, 
Sometimes  was  heaven,  with  lucent  twilight  skies 
Besprent  with  stars ;  and  round  each  echoing  hall 
From  carven  ambrys  quaint,  old  storied  arms 
Blazoned  the  walls.     There  on  Goliath's  blade 
Goliath's  blood  still  rusted ;  there  sea-born 
Excalibur  flaunted  his  wizard  hilt, 
And  Soldan's  yataghan  and  Richard's  brand 
Hung  with  the  baton  that  in  Caesar's  grasp 
Dispeopled  nations. 

But  the  loftiest  nave 

In  that  strange  house  was  hung  with  broken  swords, 
Whereof  the  chiefest  three  had  shields  beneath, 
Scrolled  each  with  shining  names.     One  shield  was  his 
Who  long  time  humbled  Rome,  and  one,  blood-red, 
Recalled  the  Corsican;  and  last,  a  shield 
Now  wet  with   old  men's  tears,  proclaimed  the  chief 
Whose  ramparts  moulder  mid  Virginian  pines. 
Untenanted  the  place,  to  casual  eyes, 
And  silent ;  but  anon  began  afar 
Onset  of  armed  feet,  and  thunders  rolled, 
(Thunders  or  battle),  and  a  hand  unseen 
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Lifted  a  veil ;  and  Lo !  a  marching  host 

Swept  through  the  aisles,  while  on  amazed  ears 

Sea-like  uprose  The  Prayer  of  Beaten   Men. 

"We  are  the  fallen,  who  with  helpless  faces 

Hid  in  the  dust,  in  stiffening  ruin  lay, 
Felt  the  hoofs  beat,  and  heard  the  rattling  traces, 

As  o'er  us  drove  the  chariots  of  the  fray. 

"We  are  the  fallen,  who  by  ramparts  gory 
Awaiting  death,  heard  the  far  shouts  begin, 

And  with  our  last  glance  glimpsed  the  victor's  glory 
For  which  we  died,  but  dying  might  not  win. 

"We  were  but  men.     Always  our  eyes  were  holden, 
We  could  not  read  the  dark  that  walled  us  round, 

Nor  deem  our  futile  plans  with  thine  enfolden — 
We  fought,  not  knowing  God  was  on  the  ground. 

"Give  us  our  own ;  and  though  in  realms  eternal 
The  potsherd  and  the  pot,  belike,  are  one, 

Make  our  old  world  to  know  that:  with  supernal 

Powers  we  were  matched,  and  by  the  stars  o'erthrown. 

"Aye,   grant   our   ears   to  hear  the   foolish   praising 
Of  men — old  voices  of  our  lost  home-land, 

Or  else,  the  gateways  of  this  dim  world  raising, 
Give  us  our  swords  again — and  hold  thy  hand !" 

Thus  prayed  they;  and  no  spoken  answer  fell, 
But  whoso  watched,  saw  the  dark  roof  again 
Flash  into  sudden  heaven  aglow  with  stars 
That  aimed  their  rays,  straight  as  God's  glances,  on 
Those  shields  alone  beneath  the  broken  swords. 

— William  Hervey  Woods,  Scribner  for  March,  1910. 
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GENERAL  RICHARD  S.  EWELL. 


U.  S.  ARMY. 

Ewell,  Richard  Stoddert,  Virginia,  Cadet  Mil.  Academy 
July  i,  1836.  Brevet,  2cl  lieut  of  ist  dragoons  Aug.  i,  1840, 
2d  lieutenant  Nov.  i,  1840.  ist  lieut  Sept.  18,  1845.  Captain 
Aug.  4,  1849.  Brevet  Captain  Aug.  20,  1847  f°r  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco, 
Mexico.  Resigned  May  7,  1861. 

CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

Lieut-Col.  Corps  of  Cavalry  C.  S.  A.,  Mar.  16,  1861.  Brig- 
Gen'l  P.  A.  C.  S.  June  17,  1861.  Major  Gen'l  P.  A.  C.  S.  Jany. 
24,  1862.  Lieut-Gen'l  P.  A.  C.  S  May  23,  1863  Died  at 
Spring  Hill,  Tenn,  1874. 

[Mistake,  died  at  Spring  Hill  Jan.  25th,  1872.  I  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time. — H.  A.  TURNER.] 


Letter  of  General  R.  S.  Ewell  to  General  Grant. 

April  1 6,  1865, 

Fort  Warren. 
General : 

You  will  appreciate  I  am  sure  the  sentiment  which  prompts 
me  to  address  you.  Of  all  the  misfortunes  which  could  befall 
the  Southern  people  or  any  Southern  man,  by  far  the  greatest 
in  my  judgment  would  be  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  they 
could  entertain  any  other  than  feelings  of  unqualified  indigna- 
tion and  abhorrence  for  the  assasination  of  the  President  of. 
the  U.  S.,  and  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Secretary  of  State. 
No  language  can  adequately  express  the  shock  produced  upon 
myself  in  common  with  the  other  General  Officers  of  the  Con- 
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federate  Army,  confined  with  me,  by  the  occurrence  of  this 
appalling  crime,  and  by  the  seeming  tendency  in  the  public  mind 
to  connect  the  South  and  Southern  men  with  it. 

Need  we  say  that  we  are  not  assassins,  nor  the  allies  of  assas- 
sins, be  they  from  the  North  or  from  the  South ;  and  that  coming 
as  we  do  from  most  of  the  States  of  the  South,  we  would  be 
ashamed  of  our  own  people,  were  we  not  assured  that  they  will 
universally  repudiate  this  crime. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  could  not  refrain  from  some  ex- 
pression of  my  feelings.  I  thus  utter  them  to  a  soldier  who 
will  fully  comprehend  them.  The  following  officers,  Maj.  Gen's, 
•ird  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  and  Kershaw  of  S.  C.,  Brig. 
Gen's.  Barton,  Corse,  Hunton  and  Jones  of  Va.  Du  Bose  and 
H.  R.  Jackson  of  Ga.,  Frazier  of  Ala.,  Smith  and  Gordon  from 
Tenn.,  Cabell  from  Arkansas,  and  Marmaduke  of  Mo.  and 
Commodore  Tucker  of  Va.  all  heartily  concur  with  me  in  what 
I  have  said. 

R.  S.  EWELL, 
Lieutenant  Gen.  of  C.  S.  Army. 

To  Gen.  Grant.  Lieutenant  Gen.  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 


Letter  of  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Carter. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA.,  April  14,  1899. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  TURNER: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  copies  of  your  interesting  let- 
ter to  Lieut.  Col.  Henderson,  and  the  Examiner's  Article.  I 
entered  the  service  under  General  Ewell  at  Sangster's  Cross 
Roads  with  my  Battery,  the  King  Wm.  Artillery,  and  soon 
formed  a  sincere  admiration  and  affection  for  him.  I  never 
knew  a  more  honest,  frank  and  modest  man  with  equal  parts ; 
indeed  he  never  did  himself  justice  in  his  opinion  of  himself, 
and  was  always  reluctant  to  press  his  views  as  to  the  advis- 
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ability  of  his  own  plans.-  As  an  executive  officer  he  was  un- 
surpassed. He  advised  me  in  the  beginning  of  my  career  with 
him,  always,  of  course,  to  obey  orders,  but  never  to  volunteer 
to  do  anything.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  lost  by  Long- 
street's  failure  to  attack  early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
when  we  were  up  and  ready  (except  General  Lawton's  Brigade, 
which  arrived  at  n  A.  M.  and  Pickett's  Division,  which  came 
too  late  for  that  day)  and  the  enemy  was  scattered  for  twenty- 
five  miles.  He  (Longstreet)  attacked  at  4  P.  M.  and  naturally 
encountered  the  whole  army  before  the  evening  closed,  which 
had,  during  the  unpardonable  delay,  taken  possession  of  Little 
Round  Top  (the  key)  with  Artillery,  as  well  as  all  other  avail- 
able defensive  points.  Had  he  attacked  early  in  the  morning, 
nothing  earthly  could  have  saved  the  enemy  from  defeat,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  third  day  at  Gettysburg. 

The  salient  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  I2th,  was 
lost,  as  you  state,  by  my  Artillery  being  ordered  out  the  even- 
ing before,  under  the  supposition  that  the  enemy  was  moving 
by  flank,  as  reported  by  the  Cavalry.  Hancock  told  General 
Harry  Heth  he  had  30,000  troops  in  the  attack — the  point  being 
selected  because  of  a  notable  white  house  on  his  side,  as  a  cen- 
tral point.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  salient.  He  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  could  have  carried  the  salient,  even  though 
the  Artillery  had  been  in  position,  when  he  attacked.  It  would 
be  a  sufficient  reply  to  his  surmise  to  say  that  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  ever  saw  a  line  of  Artillery  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  intrenched,  supported  by  Infantry,  and  with 
open  front,  carried  by  front  attack.  I  challenge  the  citation 
of  a  single  instance  during  the  war,  no  matter  what  the  num- 
ber of  lines  and  troops  in  the  attacking  column — when  the  front 
lines  go  down  those  in  rear  are  not  eager  to  come  along — the 
moral  effect  being  many  times  greater  than  the  physical. 

General  Ewell  was  a  superb  rider.  His  physical  condition 
was  greatly  impaired  by  the  loss  of  his  leg.  I  recall  most 
vividly  his  pale  and  anaemic  face  both  at  Gettysburg  and  Spott- 
svlvania  Battles.  His  courage  was  of  the  most  constant  and 
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undying  character;  nothing  could  demoralize  it.  He  was  de- 
voted to  fruit  of  any  kind,  especially  after  meals — "to  take 
the  taste  of  grease  out  of  his  mouth"  he  would  tell  me.  My 
couriers,  Percy  Hawes  and  Powel  Page,  have  climbed  many  a 
cherry,  green  apple,  even  mulberry  tree,  to  get  him  fruit.  We 
all  admired  and  loved  him. 
Again  thanking  you,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  :  THOS.  H.  CARTER. 
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"MISSIONARY  RIDGE." 


By  the  Rev.  P.  D.  STEPHENSON,  D.  D.,  Private  13th  Arkansas 
Infantry  and  5th  Company  Washington  Artillery. 


A  word  or  two  by  way  of  introduction. 

First.  The  "occasion"  of  this  address  is  the  contemplated 
visit  of  this  Camp,  along  with  the  hundreds  of  other  veterans 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to 
attend  the  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  next 
May.  The  conspicuous  objects  before  your  eyes  every  day  while 
there  will  be  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Many 
Federal  soldiers  live  in  Chattanooga,  numbers  of  whom  prob- 
ably were  in  the  battles  on  those  lofty  heights,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  them  will  delight  to  refer  to  that  conflict,  and  even 
invite  you  to  go  with  them  and  let  them  show  you  the  scene 
of  their  glory  and  of  Southern  shame.  While  admitting  the 
defeat  and  the  shame  of  it,  yet  I  think  I  can  say  something 
which  will  help  you  to  meet  misrepresentations  and  soothe  the 
sensitiveness  which  your  Southern  blood  will  naturally  feel 
while  hearing  their  side  of  that  sad  story,  for  I  assume  that 
the  followers  of  the  incomparable  Lee  learned  from  him  not 
only  to  make  a  record  almost  matchless  in  all  history  for  heroic 
and  victorious  achievement  in  battle,  but  learned  also  how  to 
catch  his  noble  sympathy  and  magnanimity  for  the  victims  of 
adversity,  especially  when  those  victims  of  adversity  were  of 
their  own  blood,  nay,  brothers-in-arms,  in  the  same  cause. 

Second.  My  first  account  of  this  battle  was  written  imme- 
diately after  the  war,  when  every  detail  was  vivid,  like  a  fiery 
photograph  before  my  eyes.  This  particular  paper  is  substan- 
tially a  copy  of  that  account,  and  in  its  original  form  was  a 
letter  to  two  Virginia  girls,  who  wrote  me  after  visiting  the 
battlefield  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  had  been  with  them  tQ 
explain  the  fight  to  them.  When  even  young  girls  showed 
such  a  curiosity  to  have  it  explained  while  having  the  site  of 
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that  war  tragedy  before  their  very  eyes,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
President  Roosevelt  exulted  in  galloping  with  Prince  Henry  of 
Germany  along  Alissionary  Ridge,  pointing  out  the  steepness 
and  height  of  its  lofty  sides  and  dilating  on  the  incomparable, 
irresistible  assault  the  Federals  must  have  made  in  sweeping 
up  it  and  scattering  the  Rebels  from  its  summit  in  1863.  In- 
deed, no  battlefield  in  America  has  excited  more  interest,  and, 
to  all  who  visit  it,  more  perplexity.  The  universal  feeling  of 
casual  observers,  North  or  South,  is  amazement  that  an  army, 
and  especially  a  Southern  army,  could  be  driven  from  such  a 
position  as  that. 

A  certain  infallible  and  divine  authority  warns  us,  ''judge  not 
by  appearances."  In  war  the  counsel  is  peculiarly  apt.  Take 
Harper's  Ferry,  for  instance.  Well  do  I  remember  the  satis- 
faction felt  in  the  South  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  our 
troops  seized  and  occupied  Harper's  Ferry.  "Impregnable  posi- 
tion," etc.,  but  when  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  went  there 
he  pronounced  the  place  untenable.  And  when  Stonewall  Jack- 
son a  year  or  so  after  invested  the  place,  he  effectually  demon- 
strated it  to  be  so  by  capturing  it  and  catching  as  in  a  trap 
11,000  or  more  Federal  troops,  with  immense  store  of  war  ma- 
terial, and  by  killing,  in  addition,  their  commander-in-chief  and 
a  large  number  of  his  men  and  wounding  a  still  greater  number. 

The  mere  being  on  a  hill,  or  even  a  mountain,  does  not 
guarantee  security,  as  any  old  soldier  knows.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  "Can  that  hill  or  that  mountain  be  flanked?  And  has 
the  enemy  men  enough  to  do  it?"  "Thermopylae"  has  been 
useful,  'tis  true,  for  firing  the  blood  of  school  boys  in  fervid 
declamations,  but  if  the  Persians  had  flanked  it  in  the  first 
place,  as  they  eventually  did,  they  could  have  taken  it  without 
any  loss  at  all  worth  mentioning. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  the  Confederates  lost  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  Missionary  Ridge.  They  were  "flanked"  from  both, 
and  by  overwhelmingly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
foolish  for  General  Bragg  to  put  his  men  in  a  similar  trap  at 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  But  let  me  turn 
directly  to  my  story. 
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Third.  "Chickamauga,"  one  of  the  fiercest,  bloodiest  battles 
of  our  war  (compare  list  of  casualties  there  with  any  of  Napo- 
leon's battles,  or  with  any  of  Lee's),  was  fought  September 
1 9th  and  2Oth,  1863.  It  was  a  magnificent  victory  for  our 
army,  a  complete  rout  for  the  Federals,  in  which  they  were 
saved  from  utter  destruction  or  capture  only  through  the  timidity 
of  Bragg,  .our  leader.  Forrest,  our  chief  of  cavalry,  implored 
Bragg  to  "follow  them  up/'  describing  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy's  thorough  demoralization  and  disorganization,  both  of 
men  and  officers,  even  to  corps  commanders.  Bragg  refused, 
yet  about  6,000  fresh  reinforcements  were  reported  as  having 
arrived  for  him  just  after  his  foe  broke  and  turned  to  fly.  On 
such  things  the  fate  of  armies  and  nations  and  the  coloring  of 
the  future  often  depend.  The  two  armies  were  about  equally 
matched,  the  Federals  somewhat  superior  in  numbers. 

"Missionary  Ridge,"  a  rout  equally  complete  as  that  of  the 
enemy  at  Chickamauga,  and  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  that 
Southern  arms  sustained,  was  fought  just  a  little  over  two 
months  after,  viz:  on  November  25th  and  26th,  1863.  and  by 
the  same  Southern  army  that  almost  demolished  their  foe  at 
Chickamauga. 

How  can  such  an  astonishing  paradox  be  explained?  The 
explanation,  after  all,  is  simple,  although  made  up  of  several 
elements.  First,  it  was  the  sickly  season,  and  the  bulk  or  a 
large  part  of  our  army  spent  those  intervening  "two  months" 
in  the  swampy  "bottom"  of  the  Chickamauga  River,  one  of  the 
crookedest  of  streams,  making  miles  of  "bottom  land,"  which 
heavy  rains  could  convert  into  a  vast  morass  or  quagmire. 
This,  in  fact,  is  just  what  happened.  The  heavy  rains  came, 
making  sickness  worse,  making  our  bivouacs  bogs,  making  roads 
impassable,  cutting  off  supplies  of  every  kind  from  us,  and  re- 
ducing us  by  November  25th  and  26th  to  an  army  of  half- 
sick  (even  those  "fit  for  duty"),  half-starved,  half-clothed  men, 
our  ranks  thinned  by  the  thousands  under  medical  care.  To 
put  this  picture  nakedly  before  you  I  give  one  fact,  well  known 
at  the  time,  and  a  fact  I  can  take  my  oath  on,  for  I  saw  it 
myself,  incredible  as  it  may  seem.  Just  as  you  drew  near  to 
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our  bivouac  (we  had  no  tents  or  shelter  save  "booths"  of  tree 
branches  and  little  "fly  tents"),  in  the  middle  of  the  main  road 
(which  was  a  lake  of  mud  50  or  60  feet  or  more  wide)  a  long 
stake  stuck  up  with  a  board  sign  on  it.  On  the  board  was 
written,  "Mule  underneath  here."  A  mule  had  actually  sunk 
out  of  sight  in  the  mud  at  that  spot. 

Imagine,  then,  if  you  can,  the  state  of  all  the  camps  through- 
out that  vast  bog  and  the  condition  of  the  men  after  two  months' 
sojourn  there!  The  wonder  is  that  there  was  any  fight  left 
in  any  of  us  at  all. 

Confirmation  of  the  sickliness  of  "Chickamauga  Bottom" 
came  in  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898,  when  even  in  that 
late  day  the  "camp  of  instruction"  established  there  became  one 
vast  hospital. 

"Why  did  we  not  camp  on  'Mission  Ridge,'  at  the  foot  of 
which  we  lay?"  Answers  are  many;  one  is  sufficient.  There 
was  no  water.  An  army  must  have  water,  and  plenty  of  it. 
A  few  men  were  on  the  Ridge  all  the  time,  and  when  Bragg, 
our  leader,  was  compelled  to  change  from  the  "offensive"  to  the 
"defensive,"  he,  toward  the  end  of  the  "two  months,"  threw 
up  a  slight  breastwork  of  logs,  rails,  etc.,  here  and  there  along 
the  Ridge,  and  put  his  half-sick,  disgusted  and  demoralized 
army  behind  these  shabby  defences.  That  is,  he  put  what  was 
left  of  his  army  behind  them !  And  this  brings  me  to  reason 
No.  2  for  our  defeat,  namely : 

General  Bragg  committed  the  fatal  and  astounding  blunder  of 
weakening  his  already  much-reduced  force  (reduced  by  sick- 
ness, etc),  weakening  it  by  sending  from  one-third  to  nearly 
one-half  thereof,  under  General  Longstreet,  far  away,  to  Knox- 
ville.  to  invest  and  capture  that  place ;  did  this  in  the  face  of 
the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy  (which  it  would  have 
been  criminal  for  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of),  and  in  face 
also  of  the  fact  that  his  position  on  Missionary  Ridge  and  Look- 
out Mountain  was  untenable  save  by  a  large  army.  This  is 
seen  easily  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  ground.  For  instance, 
the  distance  to  be  defended  was  vast.  Lookout  Mountain  itself. 
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separated  from  Missionary  Ridge  by  a  wide  valley  (a  half  mile 
or  so  wide),  had  an  enormous  area  to  defend,  and  could  easily 
be  "turned"  (i.  e.,  taken  from  the  rear)  unless  held  by  a  force 
large  enough  to  meet  attack  from  all  points  of  its  great  area. 
And  once  "taken,"  it  practically  "enfilades"  the  Ridge,  com- 
manding completely  its  left  end,  much  of  its  center  and  also 
the  valley  between  it  and  the  Ridge.  In  other  words,  "Look- 
out," once  taken,  the  battle  practically  was  won ;  that  is,  against 
the  little  force  Grant  must  have  known  Bragg  had  reduced  him- 
self to.  Now,  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  Bragg  could 
spare  for  the  defense  of  that  huge  Lookout  Mountain  the  piti- 
ful little  force  of  about  three  or  four  thousand  men.  Grant's 
army  when  it  attacked  had  grown  to  100,000  men  or  more.  He 
first  "flanked"  by  a  heavy  column  our  little  force  off  from 
"Lookout"  and  gained  it.  There  was  but  desultory,  feeble  fight- 
ing, but  little  opportunity  or  occasion  for  fighting,  and  but  few 
casualties.  They  gained  our  rear  with  ease,  attacking  at  the 
same  time  in  front,  and  our  handful  of  men  had  great  difficulty 
in  escaping  capture.  Many,  indeed,  were  captured. 

"The  Battle  in  the  Clouds"  Northern  historians  call  it.  The 
term  excites  a  smile  with  all  who  know  the  facts.  Our  men 
fought  until  they  saw  fighting  meant  being  surrounded,  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  a  Northern  prison.  The  enemy  behaved  well, 
showed  themselves  to  be  soldiers  in  doing  what  they  did ;  but, 
as  to  fighting,  it  wasn't  the  thing  to  do.  The  thing  to  do  was 
to  hold  our  men  engaged  in  front  while  their  flanking  force 
gained  their  rear  and  edged  them  off  of  the  mountain  or  cap- 
tured them.  Most  of  our  men  escaped,  but  they  secured  the 
mountain,  which  was,  of  course,  their  main  object. 

General  Grant  next  day  used  the  same  strategy  as  to  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  and  our  main  army,  then,  posted  thereon.  Here, 
too,  the  distances  to  be  defended  were  even  greater,  viz:  just 
as  long  as  the  Ridge  itself  to  where  there  is  a  "pass"  or  "gap," 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  to  "flank"  or  "turn"  our  posi- 
tion. This  distance,  possibly,  is  from  four  to  six  miles.  The 
'Ridge"  at  the  far  right  (as  you  stand  on  it  and  face  Chatta- 
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nooga)  breaks  up  into  steep  hills,  almost  mountains,  and  fur- 
nishes chances  for  '"flanking."  Now,  this  whole  long  distance 
had  to  be  covered  by  what  was  left  of  our  army. 

Consider,  then,  the  picture  presented  on  the  second  and  de- 
cisive day.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other:  one  (ours)  on 
Missionary  Ridge;  Grant's,  in  the  valley  or  low  ground,  a  mile 
or  so  outside  of  Chattanooga,  toward  us  (the  bulk  of  it,  that 
is),  in  a  line  curving  around  our  left  up  on  top  of  Lookout 
Mountain  and  enfilading  "our  left"  and  stretching  at  the  other 
end  (opposite  "our  right")  far  beyond  our  right  and  threaten- 
ing to  turn  that  flank  also.  What  a  spectacle  of  power  they 
presented,  two  solid 'black  lines,  one  behind  the  other,  each  in 
two  ranks,  stretching,  each  end  out  of  sight,  clear  beyond  the 
\vhole  length  of  the  valley!  A  spectacle  of  power,  emphasized, 
indeed,  to  our  eyes  as  we  dropped  them  to  look,  by  contrast, 
to  our  own  line,  scanty  and  full  of  gaps,  along  the  ridge.  They 
had  100,000  men  and  over;  we  had  about  25,000  or  26,000  en- 
feebled men,  thinned  out  (to  cover  that  long  distance)  to  such 
attenuation  that  there  was  but  one  "rank"  of  us,  and  in  places 
this  single  rank  was  made  up  of  men  five  to  seven  or  eight 
feet  apart.  Such  was  the  picture  when  morning  broke  into  a 
lovely  winter  day,  the  26th  of  November,  1863. 

Grant  attacked,  and  his  move  was  a  move  on  both  flanks, 
our  left  and  our  right  (four  to  six  miles  apart,  possibly).  On 
our  left  he  sent  General  Hooker,  with  a  flanking  column  of 
many  thousands  ("40,000"  was  the  camp  talk  after  the  battle) 
right  through  that  wide  valley  between  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  We  had  little  more  than  a  skirmish  line 
there,  if  that.  We  had  not  men  enough  to- put  there.  Hooker 
hardly  fired  a  shot,  for  he  met  but  few  men  to  fire  at.  He 
simply  walked  through  that  valley,  then,  turning  around  upon 
the  rear  of  our  left  and  center,  he  halted  and  awaited  orders. 
Those  orders  came  in  the  afternoon,  when,  by  preconcerted 
signal,  he  and  the  army  along  the  front  of  our  left  and  center 
were  to  charge  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  coop  up  our  en- 
trapped men  in  a  certain  destruction  or  capture. 
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And  that  charge  took  place.  It  was  well  planned  and  gal- 
lantly executed.  But  was  there  any  "fighting"  worthy  of  the 
name?  Very  little.  Our  men  knew  the  trap  they  were  in,  saw 
the  "Yankees"  close  in  on  them  on  front  flank  and  rear.  They 
fought,  and  fought  well,  until  that  fact  was  unmistakable,  and 
then  they  "broke"  and  ran  out  of  the  "trap."  That  charge  on 
our  left  and  center  (from  front  flank  and  rear)  was  made 
about  4  P.  M.  Up  to  that  time  no  "fighting"  of  any  general 
or  sustained  character  occurred  in  that  section  of  the  field  at 
all.  Moore's  Alabama  Brigade,  Bates'  Tennessee  Brigade  and 
a  number  of  our  batteries  resisted  desperately  in  the  "center" 
when  the  "big  charge"  came,  but  the  most  of  our  men  made 
but  a  feeble  stand.  They  saw  the  "trap,"  and  refused  to  stay 
in  it.  I  do  not  blame  them.  To  realize  how  literally  true  this 
is,  take  the  testimony  of  Dana,  Lincoln's  Attorney-General, 
who  was  back  near  Chattanooga,  watching  events.  Says  he,  in 
his  book:  "The  frontal  attack  began  at  4  P.  M.,  and  took  just 
40  minutes"  (by  his  watch,  held  open  in  his  hand).  Why? 
His  men  met  with  little  or  no  resistance.  Our  troops  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  that  trap.  That  frontal  attack  would  never  have 
gained  the  crest  at  all  had  not  our  men  known  that  a  force 
much  larger  than  our  whole  army  was  already  in  their  rear. 

These  facts  explode  the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  "Mis- 
sionary Ridge"  was  a  "magnificent  illustration  of  Yankee 
heroism."  Beyond  losing  their  breath  in  pulling  up  the  steep 
ridge  (several  hundred  feet  in  height),  the  chargers  suffered 
little  inconvenience.  The  slight  casualties  reported  (slight  for 
such  an  army  and  such  a  charge)  and  the  absurd  shortness  of 
time  taken  to  gain  the  crest  both  tell  the  story. 

And  again,  I  say,  our  men  did  right  in  leaving  such  a  palp- 
able trap. 

Was  there  no  "blame"  anywhere,  then?  Oh,  yes!  But  not 
on  our  men.  The  blame  was  on  our  General  for  egregious  blun- 
ders committed,  the  culminating  one  being  his  getting  his  army 
in  such  a  position.  Bragg,  indeed,  after  letting  his  opportunity 
slip  at  Chickamauga,  seemed  to  lose  his  head.  The  whole  two 
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months  afterward  were  marked  by  blunder  after  blunder.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  had  he  evacuated  [Missionary  Ridge 
and  Lookout  Mountain  without  any  fight  at  all. 

While  our  left  and  center  were  thus  defeated,  what  was  our 
"right  wing"  doing? 

We  come  now  to  the  only  creditable  part  of  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge — the  conduct  of  the  "right  wing."  The 
"right  wing"  was  held  by  Hardee's  Corps,  and  the  most  of  it, 
about  8,000  men,  was  commanded  by  Major-General  Pat  R. 
Cleburne  in  person.  This  force  formed  the  extreme  right  of 
the  "right  wing"  (and  of  the  whole  army),  and  held  the  crucial 
position,  for  it  covered  our  communications.  This  position  the 
enemy  did  its  best  to  "turn."  General  W.  T.  Sherman  com- 
manded them  in  person,  and  had  25,000  men.  (See  his  own 
book.)  He  hurled  these  thousands  against  us  in  charge  after 
charge  all  day  long,  but  they  were  routed  every  time,  with 
heavy  loss.  In  some  places  they  got  to  our  lines  (for  instance, 
in  front  of  the  "Second  Arkansas"  of  our  Govan's  Brigade), 
but  our  men,  out  of  ammunition,  fought  them  back  with  stones 
and  clubbed  muskets,  and  ran  them  down  the  hill.  Some  2,000 
prisoners  were  in  our  hands  on  the  "right  wing"  w:hen  the  day 
closed.  I  give  "camp  talk"  after  the  battle.  I  saw  several 
hundred  myself.  Their  canteens  and  those  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  filled  with  whiskey,  except  what  they  had  drunk. 
This  may  explain  their  recklessness.  When  night  came  we  on 
"the  right"  were  rejoicing  over  our  "great  victory,"  not  knowing 
what  had  befallen  our  "center  and  left."  About  10  o'clock  that 
night  we  were  told  that  we  must  fall  back  and  form  the  rear 
guard  of  the  rest  of  our  army,  which  had  been  defeated!  The 
enemy  wras  between  us  and  them,  and  we  had  to  make  a  great 
detour  and  march  all  night  to  reach  our  retreating  army.  We 
did  so,  saving  them  thereby,  and  most  of  our  wagon  train.  The 
enemy  followed,  but  timidly.  On  the  early  morning  of  the 
28th  (I  think)  they  grew  bolder,  and  at  Ringgqld,  Ga.,  we 
gave  them  a  bad  and  bloody  beating.  We  had  just  forded, 
waist  deep,  the  Chickamauga  River,  and  the  battle  afforded  us 
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exercise  sufficient  to  dry  our  clothes !  The  Federals  let  us 
alone  after  that!  We  stood  in  line  on  Taylor's  Ridge  (where 
we  fought)  four  hours,  offering  battle.  Then  fell  back  a  half 
mile  or  so  to  another  ridge  until  10  or  n  o'clock  that  night, 
but  they  came  not.  Then,  in  utmost  leisure,  after  wagon  trains 
and  army  were  perfectly  secure,  we  retired  to  Tunnell  Hill,  Ga., 
where  we  spent  the  winter,  the  army  itself  being  six  miles  be- 
hind us  at  Dalton,  Ga.  Such  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  account 
of  "Missionary  Ridge."  The  truth  as  to  that  shameful  disaster 
is  that  General  Bragg,  and  not  his  army,  was  to  blame.  It  was 
a  case  of  glaring  outgeneralship  as  to  our  commander,  not  of 
cowardice  as  to  our  men.  Bragg  was  a  good  officer  in  some 
respects,  but  had  not  "military  genius"  nor  capacity  for  handling 
great  bodies  of  men.  He  was  brave  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, but  a  "routine  man,"  not  equal  to  emergencies. 

Only  a  few  months  after,  in  May,  1864,  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  took  the  same  army,  terribly  demoralized  by  sickness, 
hardship,  shame  and  humiliation  over  defeat,  and  with  it  fought 
the  superb,  unsurpassed  Dalton-Atlanta  campaign  against  an 
enemy  two  and  one-half  times  his  size,  inflicting  losses  on  him 
equal  to  the  strength  of  his  whole  army,  as  testified  to  by  their 
own  newspapers,  and  never  losing  a  gun  or  a  wagon  in  any  of 
the  constant  and  bloody  engagements  that  occurred.  Such  was 
the  story  I  told  the  two  young  Virginia  girls.  In  order  to 
stir  to  thought  others  of  our  young  people  whose  eyes  may  fall 
upon  this  sketch,  I  beg  to  add  my  closing  words  to  them:  "You 
are  of  the  few  young  people  who  now  take  any  interest  in  the 
war  between  the  North  and  South.  In  the  name  of  every  old 
Confederate  veteran  and  of  the  State  that  bore  you,  whose  sod 
was  soaked  with  their  sacrificial  blood,  so  freely  shed  for  you, 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  you !  I  thank  you !" 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing*,  indulge  me,  won't  you  please,  while  I  present  to 
you  the  following  considerations : 
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First.     The  finest  army  in  the  world  can  be  ruined  by  the 
incompetency  or  unfitness  of  its  commander. 

When  Washington  arrived  on  that  battlefield  where  he  found 
General  Charles  Lee  leading  his  army  in  a  shameful -flight  from 
before  the  face  of  the  British,  he  ordered  Lee  sternly  to  the 
rear,  took  charge  of  the  routed  army  himself,  faced  them  about, 
checked  the  pursuit,  and  at  least  saved  them  from  destruction. 
Why?  The  men  were  the  same.  But  their  leader  had  been 
changed.  Under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  at  Shiloh,  the  im- 
petus he  gave  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  lasted  even  after  his 
death ;  nay,  did  not  cease  until  they  formed  their  line  of  battle 
for  a  last  charge  to  push  their  routed  foe  into  the  Tennessee 
River.  That  foe,  which  that  morning  was  a  magnificent  army, 
far  superior  to  themselves  in  numbers  and  equipment,  they  now 
looked  down  on  from  the  ridge  they  stood  on  as  a  great  mob, 
cowering,  all  disorganized  and  whipped,  huddled  together  like 
sheep  in  a  little  triangle  formed  by,  the  river  and  Shiloh  Creek. 
Why  did  they  not  go  forward  and  complete  their  work  ?  Alas ! 
they  had  changed  commanders !  And  their  new  commander 
ordered  them  to  halt  and  retire!  And  lo!  the  victory  was  lost! 
Just  at  the  very  moment  when  certain  destruction  at  their 
hands  awaited  the  army  of  General  Grant!  What  was  the  mat- 
ter? The  men  were  the  same!  Ah,  but  their  leader  had  been 
changed !  Bedford  Forrest's  men  got  "rattled"  once,  and  came 
hustling  around  him,  crying,  "They're  in  our  rear!  They're  in 
our  rear!"  "Well,"  said  Forrest,  "aren't  we  in  their  rear,. too? 
Get  in  line,  there,  and  come  on !"  Suppose  Forrest  had  fallen ! 
Suppose  that  dauntless,  unconquerable  soul  had  been  removed! 
What  effect,  think  you,  would  it  have  had  upon  his  men? 

The  Army  of  Tennessee,  comrades,  was  ruined  by  the  in- 
competency of  its  commanders.  All,  except  one;  nay,  two — the 
two  Johnstons.  The  first  Johnston,  alas,  fell  under  the  shadow 
of  death  early,  at  Shiloh,  in  his  first  battle;  the  second  had  an 
even  sadder  fate.  He  lived,  but  only  to  struggle  vainly  under 
the  shadow  of  his  President's  deep  distrust,  if  not  dislike,  and 
to  have  set  before  him  tasks  impossible  for  him  to  perform.  It 
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is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go  into  all  this.  But  suffer  one 
question:  Is  it  not  strange  that  Robert  E.  Lee,  nor  Dabney  H. 
Maury,  nor  Stephen  D.  Lee,  nor  any  other  man  borrowed  by 
us  from  your  State  or  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
ever  lost  confidence  in  Joseph  E.  Johnston?  Nay,  nor  in  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  while  under  his  command?  As  to  John- 
ston, did  not  the  Government  itself  retract  its  distrust  at  the 
last,  and  in  the  most  desperate  moment  of  its  existence  lean 
to  him  for  succor  and  salvation,  along  with  General  Lee?  Who 
were  the  right  and  left  arm  of  Davis  and  the  Confederacy  in 
the  last  extremity?  Those  two  Virginians,  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston and  Robert  E.  Lee.  Who  held  the  back  door  of  the  Con- 
federacy against  the  hordes  of  Sherman  whilst  Lee  held  you 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  facing  Grant  at  Petersburg? 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  What  army  was  that  which  he  led?  The 
battered  remnant  of  the  unfortunate,  discredited  old  Army  of 
Tennessee,  in  large  part,  that  had  washed  it  hands  in  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  or  fought  its  way  through  the  gaps  of  East  Ten- 
nessee or  West  Virginia,  or  sent  its  men  to  defend  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  and  Baton  Rouge,  La.',  or  the  city  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
itself,  Mobile,  Ala. :  who  spared  thousands  of  its  men  even  at 
one  time  to  save  the  trans-Mississippi  States !  And  now  be- 
hold it!  Fighting  its  last  battle  far  east,  on  North  Carolina  soil! 
Truly,  no  "pent-up  Utica"  was  ours!  Almost  the  whole  vast 
Confederacy,  outside  of  Virginia,  herself,  heard  the  rattle  of 
our  musketry,  the  thunder  of  our  guns  and  the  unconquered 
yell  of  our  ragged,  barefooted  men!  Such  was  the  territory 
we  were  drawn  from  from  time  to  time  to  defend.  That  last 
battle,,  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  found  the  Army  of  Tennessee  12,000 
strong,  i.  e.,  fit  for  duty.  These,  added  to  Hardee's  men,  made 
Joseph  E.  Johnston's  last  army  a  little  army  of  22,000  men. 
He  hurled  them  at  Sherman's  90,000,  taking  them  by  surprise, 
fighting  them  for  two  days  and  pushing  back  their  left  wing 
over  a  mile.  Their  very  last  battle  act  was  a  successful  charge. 
The  news  of  Lee's  surrender  alone  put  an  end  to  the  fighting 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Their  presence  in  North  Carolina. 
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so  far  east,  so  far  from  their  homes,  which  half  or  more  of 
them  had  not  seen  for  years,  that,  too,  when  they  knew  that 
all  was  lost,  attests  their  fidelity,  does  it  not?  But  does  it  not, 
incidentally,  do  more  ?  It  was  a  tribute  to  their  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  and  devotion  to  Johnston.  Men  from  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  etc., 
went  thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes  at  the  call  of  their 
old  commander!  What  nobler,  more  convincing  proof  can  you 
give  me  of  a  man's  capacity  to  command?  Could  an  "incom- 
petent" man  command  men's  hearts  and  wills  and  actions  and 
loyalty  and  lives  like  that? 

Second.  General  Bragg  was  a  stranger  to  his  men  to  the 
last.  He  commanded  the  Army  of  Tennessee  the  most  of  its 
corporate  existence,  viz:  from  the  last  of  May,  1862,  to  about 
December  ist,  1863.  Kept  over  us,  I  have  always  thought,  by 
President  Davis.  From  first  to  last  he  was  unpopular  with  the 
men  and  a  stranger  to  them.  Soon  after  assuming  command 
he  had  a  man  shot  for  stealing  a  chicken.  This  has  been  de- 
nied, but  I  remember  well  the  report,  and  that  it  'was  believed 
universally  by  the  men.  Austere,  morose,  rarely  showing  him- 
self, known  only  to  his  men  by  his  military  orders,  the  feeling 
toward  him  grew  into  positive  dislike.  And  yet  that  army  fol- 
lowed him,  followed  and  obeyed  him,  endured  hunger,  hard- 
ships, rags  and  nakedness  for  him,  fought  repeated  battles  for 
him,  and,  in  two  especially,  among  the  largest  and  bloodiest 
of  the  war,  Murfreesboro  and  Chickamauga,  that  army  per- 
formed deeds  of  valor  never  surpassed  anywhere,  and  yet  in 
all  and  through  all,  with  no  love  for  him  and  little  confidence 
in  him.  In  both  of  these  battles  last  mentioned  they  felt  their 
failure  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  to  the  enemy  was  due  to  him. 
'Tis  said  the  Southern  soldier  would  not  take  discipline.  What: 
was  it,  then,  kept  the  long-suffering  Army  of  Tennessee  follow- 
ing a  man  they  neither  liked  nor  had  confidence  in?  If  not 
discipline,  it  was  something  nobler,  grander,  was  it  not?  Yea, 
verily,  it  was  patriotism !  One  of  the  sublimest  object  lessons 
on  patriotism  the  world  ever  saw.  It  is  not  surprising  when 
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on  Missionary  Ridge  these  men  saw  those  two  lines  of  the 
enemy  extending  unbroken  and  two  ranks  deep  from  one  end 
of  the  valley  to  the  other  until  both  ends  were  lost  to  view  and 
learned  from  reliable  sources  that  heavy  columns  were  in  their 
rear,  and  then,  when  the  attack  came,  had  it  verified  by  the 
actual  firing  behind  them ;  little  wonder,  I  say,  it  is  that  the 
patience  of  that  army  with  their  commander  was  exhausted  and 
they  refused  to  remain  in  the  trap  and  go  to  prison  for  him. 

Third.  You  and  I,  my  comrades,  are  getting  old.  Life,  this 
life,  mostly,  is  behind  us !  What  have  we  found  in  it,  after  all 
(except  those  of  us  who  have  found  a  Saviour  and  fought  a 
still  more  glorious  fight  under  Him)  ;  what,  I  say,  have  we 
found  in  this  life  in  itself  comparable  to  the  Glory  of  our  Youth! 
That  war,  despite  its  horrors,  made  us  a  "chosen  generation !" 
It  found  us  boys  and  made  us  men!  It  awakened  in  our  hearts 
and  exhibited  in  our  lives  the  noblest  emotions  and  motives 
and  virtues  that  human  nature  is  capable  of.  It  developed  in 
us  tireless  energies,  a  nobler  contempt  for  danger,  a  calm  and 
cheerful  fortitude,  an  unconquerable  patience  and  perseverance 
in  surmounting  difficulties  and  privations,  a  fearless  familiarity 
with  battle,  peril  and  death,  an  unselfish  sharing  of  all  we  had 
with  comrades,  even  to  the  last  crumb  of  bread  or  drop  of 
water ;  a  devotion  to  an  ideal,  even  to  self-effacement ;  a  scorn 
for  meanness,  desertion,  selfishness,  faithlessness  to  duty ;  it 
made  us  true  judges  of  human  nature,  with  power  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  false,  despite  conventionalities ;  it 
packed  the  pages  of  history  with  our  deeds ;  it  will  make  us 
live  in  song  and  story;  it  trained  us  for  the  longer  and  more 
corrupting  battle  which  came  after,  the  battle  with  the  world, 
the  battle  we  have  been  in  ever  since,  and  it  helped  us  to  play 
a  good  part  in  this  fight  also,  for  the  Confederate  soldier  has 
made  a  good  name  for  himself  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ! 

Fourth.  Nor  must  we  in  our  review  of  that  war  and  its 
prominent  actors,  make  the  common  mistake  of  going  to  ex- 
tremes. We  must  not,  in  our  estimate  of  General  Bragg,  allow 
his  defects  as  a  commander  to  blind  us  to  his  virtues  as  a 
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man.  A  man  of  pure  life,  a  man  of  high  character  and  in- 
corruptible principle,  a  patriot  loyal  to  the  core,  high-minded 
and  self-sacrificing  to  the  very  end.  One  of  the  glories  of  the 
Southern  army  is  that  no  Benedict  Arnold  was  developed  from 
among  all  of  its  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  generals  from 
first  to  last  of  that  fearfully  trying  war.  It  is  ungrateful  and 
insulting  to  even  associate  the  thought  with  the  stainless  name 
of  Braxton  Bragg.  Bragg,  at  the 'end,  is  found  fighting  des- 
perately in  that  last  battle  at  Bentonville,  N.  C,  fighting  as  a 
subordinate  officer,  a  voluntary  subordinate  officer,  not  merely 
under  Johnston,  but  under  his  own  old  corps  commander, 
General  Hardee !  Noble  and  illustrious  object-lesson  of  the 
spirit  that  actuated  everyone,  both  of  the  officers  and  men,  who 
can  say,  with  honest  pride,  "I  was  in  at  the  death,  I  was  at  my 
post  of  duty  when  the  surrender  came;  when  my  stricken,  ex- 
hausted country  breathed  her  last,  I  ivas  there,  at  her  side,  faith- 
ful to  her!  Faithful  to  the  very  end!  That  is  better  than  vic-r 
tories !  That  is  better  than  the  victor's  pension ! 

Blessed  is  the  rule  you  have,  my  comrades,  in  this  Camp,  viz: 
of  exacting  from  every  applicant  but  one  inflexible  test:  "Were 
you  a  good  soldier?  Were  you  faithful  to  your  oath?  Did 
you  stay  at  your  post?  Did  you  keep  faith  and  do  your  duty?" 
That  exalted  rule,  my  comrades,  kept  inflexibly,  makes  of  us 
a  band  of  brothers  indeed,  illustrious  by  reason  of  the  tie  that 
binds,  by  reason  of  the  records  that  verify  it,  by  reason  of  the 
memories  that  on  an  occasion  like  this  bridge  the  whole  past 
intervening  50  years  and  bring  back  into  our  hearts  the  surging 
tumultuous  emotions  of  our  youth,  the  high  resolves  and  pur- 
poses and  deeds,  the  flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eye,  the  honest 
ennobling  affections  one  for  another,  the  vanished  faces  and 
forms  of  comrades  cut  down  by  our  sides,  the  dauntless  daring 
and  doing,  the  loving  sharing  of  our  all  one  with  another,  the 
buoyant,  hopeful,  joyous,  careless,  confident  enthusiasm  of  our 
immortal  youth !  Therefore,  my  comrades,  although  of  another 
army,  I  feel  myself  one  of  you ;  I  feel  myself  among  a  band 
of  brothers.  It  may  be  some  of  you  differ  from  me  in  some 
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thing's  I  have  said.  If  so,  all  right.  If,  nevertheless,  I  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  subjects  brought  before  you,  and 
especially  on  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary 
Ridge,  I  am  content;  my  object  has  been  gained. 

Thank  you,  comrades  and  friends,  for  your  patient  and  kind 
attention. 
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Thrilling  Experience  of  Major  Joseph  M.  Broun,  to  whom 

was  entrusted  some  Hundreds  of  Thousands 

of  Confederate  Money. 


To  the  Chattanooga  Times: 

I  hand  you  for  publication  the  following  interesting  papers : 

1.  Letter  to  me  from  W.  E.  B.  Byrne,  dated  Feb.  8. 

2.  Statement  of  Maj.  Joseph  M.   Broun,  "The  Last  Confed- 
erate Pay-roll." 

3.  "Biographical    Sketch   of    Maj.    Broun,    Confederate    Mili- 
tary History,  Vol.  II." 

These  papers  are  corroborative  of  the  story  printed  in  many 
papers  in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  capture  by  some  rebel 
soldiers,  after  the  surrender,  of  the  gold  wagon  train  on  its  re- 
turn journey  to  Richmond. 

Very  respectfully, 

LEWIS  SHEPHERD. 


Feb.  18,  1914. 

Dear  Sir : — Having  seen  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  the  /th  of 
February,  1914,  your  account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  "Con- 
federate treasure,"  my  attention  was  called  to  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  made  by  Maj.  Joseph  M.  Broun,  deceased. 
Maj.  Broun  died  in  this  city  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1908. 
and  after  his  death  there  was  found  among  his  papers  the 
statement  in  his  own  handwriting,  a  copy  of  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  enclosing.  I  also  enclose  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Maj.  Broim,  copied  from  Volume  I,  "Confederate  Military  His- 
torv." 
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Thinking  it  likely  that  these  documents  might  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  \he-  subject  and  that  they  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  yoli,  it  occurred  to  me  to  send  them  for  such  use  as 
you  may  see  fit  to  make. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  E.  R.  BYRNE. 


THE  LAST   CONFEDERATE   PAYROLL. 

In  April-May,  1865,  while  President  Davis-  and  cabinet,  with 
Gens.  Braggs,  Breckenridge  and  others,  and  some  twenty-five 
hundred  troops,  were  between  Abbeville,  S.  C,  and  Washington, 
Ga.,  Gen.  Toombs'  home,  I  (as  a  bonded  quartermaster),  was 
ordered  to  receipt  for  the  gold  and  specie  estimated  at  about 
$150,000,  then  in  the  wagon  train  with  the  president.  This 
gold  had  been  brought  from  Richmond,  Va.,  in  special  charge 
of  a  company  of  naval  cadets,  as  I  was  informed.  The  enemy 
was  still  around  us.  Our  own  boys  had  become  demoralized 
about  this  gold.  They  said  if  they  didn't  take  it,  the  quarter- 
master or  the  Yankees  would.  That  was  one  time  it  was  not 
pleasant  or  safe  to  be  a  quartermaster.  Discipline  was  gone. 
But  Gen.  Breckenridge,  in  his  mature  manhood,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  In  an  old  Kentucky  hunting  jacket,  he  appeared 
before  the  men,  now  almost  a  mob.  He  told  them  they  were 
Southern  gentlemen  and  Confederate  soldiers.  They  must  not 
become  highway  robbers.  They  knew  how  to  die  bravely;  they 
must  live  honorably. 

He  promised  then!  an  orderly  distribution  of  enough  of  the 
gold  to  help  each  one  on  his  way,  whether  to  his  home  or  to 
the  trans-Mississippi  department,  where  good  fighting  might  yet 
be  done.  The  men  were  readily  controlled  and  became  quiet 
and  content. 

Gen.  Bragg,  a  few  of  his  staff  and  I,  then  went  to  the  "gold 
train"  (which  we  usually  tried  to  conceal).  Under  Gen.  Bragg's 
directions  each  of  us  took  about  a  quart  of  gold  coin  and  tied  it 
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up  in  his  handkerchief,  as  if  it  were  of  no  great  value,  so  as 
not  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  boys  we  would  pass.  With 
this  treasure  uncounted  we  proceeded  back  to  the  town  of 
Washington  (some  miles),  where  I  opened  a  pay  office,  Gen. 
Bragg  still  present  and  superintending  the  payment.  Each  sol- 
dier, as  he  presented  himelf  at  the  window,  received  a  $20  gold 
piece  and  receipted  to  me  therefor.  When  the  soldiers  ceased 
coming,  there  remained  on  the  table  two  twenties  and  one  ten. 
Gen.  Bragg,  turning  to  me  said :  "Captain,  you  estimate  closely. 
Receipt  to  yourself  for  what  is  left  and  close  the  account."  I 
pocketed  the  $50  and  signed  the  payroll  therefor.  Immediately 
after  this  payment  we  all  disbanded,  each  man  going  his  way. 
This  was  the  last  act  of  the  Confederate  Government  so  far  as  I 
know.  The  following  night  President  Davis  was  captured  by 
the  Federal  soldiers. 

Gen.  Bragg  and  other  officers  had  previously  started  my  re- 
ceipt list  at  $20  each.  This  payroll  I  gave  as  a  souvenir  to 
Mrs.  William  A.  Pope,  the  wife  of  my  intimate  friend,  William 
A.  Pope.  We  had  been  schoolboys  together  at  Frank  Minor's 
Ridgeway  Academy,  1851-2,  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  I, 
when  a  student,  '55-6,  at  Georgia  University,  had  visited  him. 
I  had  been  stationed  at  Washington,  Ga.,  January,  '65.  I  had 
seen  leather  belts  for  carrying  specie  made  by  the  ladies  of 
Washington,  Ga.  These  I  had  understood  were  for  the  use  of 
those  Confederate  officers  who  desired  prompt  flight  from  their 
country;  and  I  was  informed  that  Gen.  Toombs  and  others,  to 
aid  their  escape,  did  take,  with  them,  very  properly,  as  much 
of  this  gold  as  they  could  conveniently  carry  in  their  respective 
belts.  The  residue  of  this  gold  (I  was  informed),  was  de- 
posited in  a  bank  vault  at  Washington,  Ga.  Shortly  after  the 
surrender  some  bankers  of  Richmond,  claiming  this  gold  as 
their  private  property,  and  denying  that  it  ever  had  been  Con- 
federate property,  undertook  to  transport  it  back  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  overland  in  wagons,  before  the  railroads  had  been  restored 
to  operation.  This  gold  train  en  route  was  partly  robbed  a 
time  or  two,  when  finally  the  United  States  Government  took 
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charge  of  the  gold,  some  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
deposited  it  in  the  treasury  at  Washington,  where  it  stiii  re- 
mains, unsettled  as  to  the  ownership. 

JOSEPH  M.  BROUN. 

When  the  Confederate  Government  abandoned  Richmond  as 
its  capital  all  its  archives  and  treasures  were  sent,  under  strong 
military  escort,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The  banks  of  Richmond 
sent  away  their  treasure  under  protection  of  the  same  escort; 
President  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  also  came  to  Charlotte  and 
established  temporary  headquarters. 

Before  they  reached  Charlotte,  Richmond  and  Petersburg  had 
fallen  and  General  Lee  had  surrendered,  and  in  a  very  few 
days  Sherman  and  Johnston  had  agreed  upon  an  armistice  by 
their  celebrated  paper  under  which  it  was  proposed  that  peace 
should  be  made  and  that  the  seceding  States  should  resume 
their  relations  to  the  Government.  This  treaty,  if  it  had  been 
carried  out,  would  have  obviated  reconstruction,  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,  for  it  covered 
the  entire  subject  of  restoration  of  peace  and  return  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  Union  and  of  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress.  This  armistice  was  repudiated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  Cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  these  military 
commanders  had  exceeded  their  powers  in  undertaking  to  settle 
the  terms  on  which  the  erring  States  might  resume  their  po- 
litical functions  with  the  general  Government. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  these  generals  went  a  little  further 
than  they  had  the  right  to  go,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
they  displayed  a  profound  statesmanship  in  their  comprehensive 
yet  terse  settlement  of  a  question  which  afterward  so  sorely  dis- 
turbed Congress,  so  nearly  caused  the  conviction  upon  impeach- 
ment of  the  President,  and  so  completely  bankrupted  the  South- 
ern States. 

Mr.  Davis,  being  advised  that  President  Johnson  had  brought 
an  end  .to  the  armistice  and  repudiated  the  Sherman-Johnston 
treaty,  immediately  began  efforts  to  prevent  the  capture  of  him- 
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self  and  the  treasures  of  the  Confederacy.  The  gold  and  silver 
of  the  Confederacy  and  that  of  the  Richmond  banks  were  loaded 
into  wagons,  and  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  with 
his  Cabinet  Ministers,  started  South  with  it,  guarded  by  three 
brigades  of  cavalry — Dibrell's,  Vaughan's,  and  Dyke's.  When 
\ve  arrived  at  Washington,  Ga.,  it  became  apparent  to  Mr.  Davis 
that  he  could  not  with  such  a  retinue  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  Federal  cavalry,  which  was  rapidly  closing  in  on  him  from 
every  direction,  so  the  money  kegs  and  boxes  belonging  to  the 
Confederate  Government  were  opened  and  the  silver  divided 
among  the  boys,  each,  without  regard  to  rank,  receiving  $22.50, 
and  they  were  granted  indefinite  furloughs.  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
family  pushed  on  further  South,  and  was  a  few  days  afterward 
captured  by  the  Federals. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  of  the  banks  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  commander  to  return  their  specie  to  Richmond,  and 
from  them  obtained  a  permit  and  also  a  guard  of  soldiers  to 
protect  it  on  its  return  trip.  Some  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
Vaughan's  brigade  became  apprized  that  a  train  of  specie  was 
being  carried  Xorth  under  Federal  escort,  and  they  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment which  the  Federals  had  captured.  They  concluded 
that  their  four  years  of  hard  service  for  the  Confederacy  en- 
titled them  to  a  share  of  this  gold  and  silver,  provided  they 
could  succeed  in  securing  it  from  the  Federal  guard.  With 
them  the  war  was  not  yet  over,  and  they  acted  upon  the  idea 
that  anything  is  fair  in  war.  They  organized  an  expedition 
\vith  the  view  of  capturing  this  money  and  followed  the  train 
until  a  favorable  opportunity  of  attack  presented  itself.  They 
charged  the  train,  captured  and  disarmed  the  guard,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  knock  the  heads  out  of  the  kegs  and  the  lids 
off  the  boxes  containing  the  coin  and  to  fill  their  forage  sacks 
with  ten  and  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces.  Several  of  them  got 
away  with  as  much  as  $60,000;  some  were  content  with  $25.000, 
and  still  others  with  less  amounts,  depending  upon  the  carrying 
capacity  of  their  sacks  and  saddle-bags. 
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One  man  began  to  fill  his  sack  out  of  the  first  keg  he  came 
to,  which  proved  to  be  a  keg  of  silver.  He  was  happy  when 
he  lugged  off  his  bag  of  silver  dollars,  but  when  he  met  his 
companions  later  in  the  rendezvous,  where  they  stopped  to  count 
their  money,  he  found  that  he  had  only  about  $4,000,  while 
his  companions  had  secured  several  times  that  sum  in  gold, 
while  his  was  in  silver.  He  became  greatly  disturbed  over  his 
ill-luck  and  insisted  that  his  more  fortunate  brothers  divide 
their  gold  with  him.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  he  then  de- 
termined to  turn  informer.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
upon  the  information  furnished  by  this  silver  king,  several  of 
the  gold-bugs  were  apprehended  and  forced  to  give  up  their 
booty.  But  a  number  of  them  were  wise  enough  to  keep  going 
until  they  got  safe  from  the  scene  of  their  capture. 

I  personally  know  several  of  the  men  who  got  some  of  the 
swag.  Two  of  these  men  went  with  their  money,  amounting  to 
more  than  $120,000,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  they  engaged 
in  business,  becoming  men  of  large  wealth.  Two  others  went 
to  California,  and  with  something  more  than  $100,000  they  em- 
barked in  business.  One  of  the  wealthiest  planters  in  Texas 
got  his  start  with  money  secured  from  those  kegs,  and  still 
another  in  the  same  State  has  made  good  as  a  stockman,  being 
now  a  cattle  king. 

FROM  CONFEDERATE  MILITARY  HISTORY. 
(Vol.  II.) 

Capt.  Joseph  M.  Broun,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  born  at 
Middleburg,  Va.,  Dec.  23,  1835,  a  descendant  of  William  Broun, 
a  Scotchman  of  French  descent,  who  settled  in  Westmoreland 
county  and  practiced  law  in  the  colonial  period.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Ridgeway  Academy,  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
i853-'54,  and  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1855.  During  1857 
he  was  with  the  command  of  Col.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  employed 
in  marking  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  between  Kansas  and  In- 
dian Territory,  and  in  1850  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  at 
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Bloomfield  Academy,  near  the  University  of  Virginia,  under  his 
brother,  Prof.  William  LeRoy  Broun,  now  a  distinguished  edu- 
cator residing  at  Auburn,  Ala.  He  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity during  1859  and  1860,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  en- 
tered the  practice  with  his  brother,  Maj.  T.  L.  BroUn,  at 
Charleston,  Kanawha  county.  At  that  place,  previous  to  the 
war,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Kanawha  Rifles,  under  Capt. 
George  S.  Patton,  and  in  December,  while  using  one  of  the 
flintlock  muskets  with  which  the  company  were  equipped,  was 
badly  crippled  in  the  left  arm  by  the  explosion  of  the  piece.  For 
this  reason  he  was  not  mustered  in  with  the  company  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  but  in  July  of  that  year  he  accompanied  his 
brother  and  a  force  of  Boone  and  Logan  county  volunteers  up 
the  Big  Coal  river,  meeting  Gen.  Wise  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Wise  captain 
and  assistant  quartermaster  of  the  Third  Wise  Legion,  which 
upon  the  reorganization  under  Gen.  Lee,  became  the  Sixtieth 
regiment,  Virginia  infantry.  In  December  following  he  accom- 
panied the  regiment,  under  Gen.  Lee's  command,  to  Pocotaligo, 
S.  C.  In  May,  1862,  the  regiment  was  with  the  army  of  Gen. 
J.  E.  Johnston  before  Richmond,  but  in  June  Capt.  Broun  was 
again  ordered  to  South  Carolina  and  stationed  at  Georgetown. 
Remaining  in  this  department,  he  was  transferred,  in  1864,  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  remained  until  early  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  when  he  was  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  the  quarter- 
master at  Richmond.  Starting  upon  the  journey,  notwithstand- 
ing the  interference  of  Gen.  Sherman  with  safe  and  comfortable 
travel  at  that  time,  he  proceeded  in  company  with  'Maj.  Hill, 
a  wounded  Georgia  soldier,  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  mules,  until 
he  reached  Abbeville,  where  he  learned  the  fate  of  Richmond, 
the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
Xear  this  point  President  Davis  had  arrived,  escorted  by  a  body 
of  mounted  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans,  chiefly  Duke's, 
Vaughan's  and  Dibrell's  brigades,  with  whom  Capt  Broun  and 
Maj.  Hill  turned  back  to  Georgia.  Quartermaster-General  Law- 
ton  placed  Capt  Broun  in  charge  of  the  specie  wagon  train,  and 
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the  dangerous  and  delicate  trust  was  faithfully  executed.  Presi- 
dent Davis,  foreseeing  that  the  large  escort  would  invite  attack 
from  the  enemy,  directed  the  troops  to  break  up  into  small 
squads  and  make  their  way  through  the  country  to  the  depart- 
ment commanded  by  Gen.  Kirby  Smith.  At  first  the  men  re- 
fused to  leave  the  President.  One  Texan,  who  enjoyed  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Mr.  Davis,  urged  him  to  exchange 
personality  in  order  to  facilitate  his  escape,  proposing  to  take 
the  risk  of  the  Confederate  Presidency  and  turn  over  to  Mr. 
Davis  his  ranger's  uniform.  But  the  President  refused,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  assume  no  disguise  during  his  retreat  to 
the  West.  Capt.  Broun  was  informally  promoted  major  by 
the  president  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  specie  until  it  was 
finally  disposed  of  under  orders,  undergoing  not  a  few  perils 
in  this  duty.  After  separating  from  Mr.  Davis,  he  accompanied 
Maj.  Hill  to  Athens,  surrendered  at  Augusta,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Virginia.  Resuming  the  practice  of  law 
at  Charleston,  he  has  become  distinguished  in  his  profession. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BOONSBORO  GAP  OR 
SOUTH  MOUNTAIN. 


By  Judge  GEORGE  D.  GRATTAN,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Captain 
and  A.  A.  G.  Staff  of  General  Colquitt. 


The  interest  centered  upon  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  which 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  bloodiest  and  most  stub- 
bornly contested  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  has  served  to  almost 
obliterate  the  memory  of  the  minor  engagement  of  Boonsboro 
Gap,  or  South  Mountain  as  it  is  called  in  all  the  official  reports 
of  the  Federal  officers.  For  this  reason  I  am  moved  to  call  to 
mind  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  Boonsboro  Gap  fight, 
with  the  hope  that  fuller  justice  may  be  done  to  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  and  the  brave  men  who  fought  with  him  on  that  day. 

In  order  that  the  importance  of  that  battle  may  be  known  and 
appreciated,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  some  of  the  events  and 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  Without  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  much  mooted  question  as  to  who  was  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  the  copy  of  General  Lee's  order  directing  the 
movements  of  his  troops  for  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  fell  into  the  possession  of  General  McClellan  on  the 
morning  of  the  I3th  of  September,  1862,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  order,  which  gave  full  information  as  to  the  movements 
of  the  several  commands  of  Lee'  army  for  some  days  to  come, 
was  fully  appreciated  by  General  McClellan,  and  afforded  him 
the  best  opportunity  of  dividing  the  Confederate  army  and  de- 
feating it  in  detail,  which  could  have  been  hoped  for,  and  if  he 
and  his  men  had  been  more  active  and  efficient  and  the  Con- 
federates less  watchful  and  courageous,  the  result  might  have 
been  disastrous.  This  order  (a  copy  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  Official  Records  of  the  War,  Vol.  19,  part  I,  page  603) 
informed  General  McClellan  that  more  than  half  of  Lee's 
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army  would  be  with  General  Jackson  engaged  in  surrounding 
and  capturing  Harper's  Ferry,  while  General  Longstreet  with 
part  of  his  command,  and  Hill's  Division,  would  be  between 
Boonsboro  and  Hagerstown,  with  the  Potomac  River  separating 
them  from  General  Jackson.  McClellan  was  not  slow  to  see 
the  opportunity  the  information  he  had  by  good  fortune  ob- 
tained, gave  him  to  strike  Lee's  army  in  detail;  while  General 
Lee  calculating  upon  McClellan's  usual  caution,  did  not  expect 
any  attack  before  General  Jackson  could  accomplish  the  capture 
of  Harper's  Ferry  and  rejoin  him  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

At  12  M.  on  the  I3th,  McClellan,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
joy  in  securing  the  order,  telegraphed  President  Lincoln  from 
his  headquarters  at  Frederick,  Md.,  as  follows :  "I  think  Lee 
has  made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  he  will  be  severely  punished 
for  it.  The  army  is  in  motion  -as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  hope 
for  a  great  success  if  the  plans  of  the  rebels  remain  unchanged. 
We  have  possession  of  Catoctin.  I  have  all  the  plans  of  the 
rebels,  and  will  catch  them  in  their  own  trap,  if  my  men  are 
equal  to  the  emergency.  I  now  feel  that  I  can  count  on  them 
as  of  old.  My  respects  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Will  send  you 
trophies.  All  well  and  with  God's  blessing  will  accomplish  it." 
General  G.  B.  McClellan  shortly  afterward  sent  a  more  extended 
telegram  to  General  Halleck,  in  which  he  spoke  of  this  order, 
and  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  its  genuineness. 

He  had  already  ordered  General  Franklin  with  the  6th  corps 
to  attack  McLaws  at  Crampton's  Gap,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
guns  open  the  fight  at  Boonsboro  Gap,  where  he  told  General 
Franklin  he  was  sending  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  carry  that 
position. 

Franklin  was  also  directed,  after  driving  McLaws  from 
Crampton's  Gap,  to  push  through  and  relieve  Miles  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  uniting  Miles'  large  force  with  his  own,  to  destroy 
the  bridges  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  to  press  on  to  Sharps- 
burg  and  Williamsport.  This  order  to  Franklin  concludes  as 
follows :  "My  general  idea  is  to  cut  the  enemy  in  two,  and  beat 
him  in  detail.  I  ask  of  you  at  this  important  moment  all  your 
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intellect  and  the  utmost  activity  that  a  general  can  exercise." 
The  telegram  to  Lincoln  and  the  orders  to  Franklin  and  other 
commanders  are  set  forth  in  full  in  the  Official  Records  of  the 
War,  Series  No.  I.,  page  231,  and  in  McClellan's  official  re- 
port, Vol.  19,  page  49. 

It  is  plain  to  see  with  what  importance  General  McClellan 
viewed  his  attack  at  Boonsboro  Gap,  and  with  what  hope  and 
spirit  he  commenced  this  battle  with  his  whole  army,  except 
Franklin's  corps,  which  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  at  Cramp- 
ton's  Gap,  in  the  same  general  purpose.  General  Lee  in  his 
official  report  of  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  operations 
in  Maryland,  speaking  of  this  battle,  says:  "The  resistance 
that  had  been  offered  to  the  enemy  at  Boonsboro,  secured  suf- 
ficient time  to  enable  General  Jackson  to  complete  the  reduc- 
tion of  Harper's  Ferry."  If  he  had  known  when  he  wrote  that 
report  what  is  so  plain  to  us  now,  he  could  well  have  added, 
"and  foiled  General  McClellan's  ambitious  purpose  'to  cut  the 
enemy  in  two,  and  beat  him  in  detail.' " 

Believing  that  full  enough  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  battle  was  fought,  to  demon- 
strate its  importance,  and  effect,  I  proceed  to  give  account  of 
the  battle  itself.  My  opportunity  for  personal  knowledge  of 
most  of  the  movements  of  the  troops  in  this  engagement  arises 
from  the  fact  that  I,  a  lieutenant  in  the  6th  Georgia  Regiment, 
had  been  called  by  Colonel  Colquitt  to  serve  as  his  Aide,  while 
in  command  of  the  brigade,  afterwards  known  as  Colquitt's  Bri- 
gade, and  at  that  time  forming  a  part  of  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral D.  H.  Hill. 

This  brigade  was  the  first  on  the  field,  having  been  ordered 
by  General  Hill  to  occupy  the  pass  on  the  evening  of  the  I3th, 
at  which  time  I  was  with  Colonel  Colquitt,  when  he  made  an 
examination  of  the  ground.  I  was  also  with  him  early  the  next 
morning  when  in  company  with  General  Hill  he  again  went 
over  the  field,  and  as  our  brigade  held  .the  road  in  the  center  of 
the  line,  and  was  not  vigorously  attacked  until  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  I4th.  I  in  carrying  messages  be- 
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tween  Colonel  Colquitt  and  General  Hill  was  necessarily  in  all 
parts  of  the  field,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  most 
of  the  movements  of  the  different  troops. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  I3th,  while  in  camp  near  Boonsboro, 
the  town  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Mountain,  and 
not  far  from  the  pass,  Colonel  Colquitt  received  an  order,  from 
General  Hill  to  move  his  brigade  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to 
guard  the  pass,  where,  the  pike  leading  from  Frederick  City  to 
Hagerstown  crosses  the  South  Mountain,  known  as  Boonsboro 
or  Turner's  Gap. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  the  head  of  the 
line,  at  about  the  same  time  General  Stuart,  with  his  cavalry 
falling  back  from  Frederick  City,  got  there.  The  infantry  was 
ordered  to  move  to  the  side  of  the  road  while  the  cavalry  passed 
down  the  West  side  of  the  mountain,  and  as  this  was  being 
done,  Colonel  Colquitt  had  a  conference  on  the  road-side  with 
General  Stuart,  ,at  which  I,  as  his  aide,  was  present,  and  heard 
wrhat  General  Stuart  said  in  regard  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
My  distinct  recollection  is  that  General  Stuart  reported  that 
there  were  no  troops  following  him  but  cavalry  and  that  Colonel 
Colquitt  would  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  the  pass  with  his 
brigade.  I  remember  that  Colonel  Colquitt  requested  that  two 
companies  of  Calvary  might  be  left  with  him  for  picket  duty, 
but  General  Stuart  thought  it  unnecessary,  and  declined  to  leave 
them.  Colonel  William  Allan,  in  his  "Account  of  the  Sharps- 
burg  Campaign,"  says  that  General  Stuart  learned  from  a 
friendly  citizen  of  Maryland,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  I3th,  that 
the  lost  order  had  come  into  the  possession  of  McClellan,  and 
so  informed  General  Lee.  Colonel  Allan  is  generally  remarka- 
bly accurate  in  all  his  statements,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  in 
this  he  was  mistaken.  Certainly  General  Stuart,  at  sundown 
on  the  1 3th,  when  he  met  Colonel  Colquitt,  had  no  such  infor- 
mation, and  General  Hill  in  his  official  report  says  that  General 
Stuart  afterwards,  on  the  same  evening,  told  him  that  "only 
two  brigades  of  cavalry  were  following  him,  and  that  one  bri- 
gade of  infantry  could  hold  the  pass. 
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Neither  General  Stuart  nor  General  Lee  mentioned  any  such 
fact  in  their  official  reports,  and  I  am  constrained  to  think  that 
for  once  Colonel  Allan  was  wrongly  informed.  After  General 
Stuart's  cavalry  had  passed  down  the  mountain,  Colonel  Col- 
quitt  moved  his  brigade  to  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  and 
formed  a  line  of  battle  about  half  day  down  and  across  the 
Frederick  and  Hagerstown  pike. 

By  this  time  it  was  growing  dark,  and  as  the  enemy  did  not 
make  any  attack,  the  brigade  was  ordered  to  move  for  the  night 
back  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  pickets  were  sent  out  in 
advance,  and  also  on  the  two  narrow  mountain  roads  leading 
from  the  Mountain  House  at  the  pass ;  one  to  the  right  and 
south  at  Fox's  Gap,  and  the  other  to  the  left  and  north  to  a 
narrow  pass  over  the  South  Mountain.  General  Hill  in  his 
report  says  that  he  ordered  the  brigades  of  Colquitt  and  Gar- 
land to  hold  the  pass  on  the  afternoon  of  the  I3th.  If  General 
Garland  was  ordered  to  the  pass  on  the  afternoon  of  the  I3th, 
I  am  very  sure  he  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  until 
sunrise  the  next  morning.  I  had  never  met  General  Garland 
and  was  anxious  to  see  him,  because  I  had  heard  that  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  my  very  distinct  recollection,  that 
the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  in  life,  was  when  he 
rode  up  about  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  to  the  front 
of  the  Mountain  House  where  we  were  eating  a  hurried  break- 
fast, and  Col.  Colquitt  asked  him  to  get  down  and  take  a  cup 
of  coffee,  which  he  did  while  his  brigade  was  filing  by.  Hardly 
two  hours  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  General  Hill,  I  was 
bearing  an  order  to  him,  and  met  some  of  his  men  carrying  his 
body  from  the  field. 

In  the  next  place  Colonel  McCrae,  who  took  command  of 
General  Garland's  brigade  after  his  fall,  says  in  his  official  re- 
port, that  "the  brigade  reached  the  Mountain  House  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain  about  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  I4th."  In 
the  last  place,  if  General  Garland  had  been  present  at  the  pass 
during  the  night  of  the  I3th,  he  would  have  been  the  ranking 
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officer  and  in  command  of  all  the  troops  and  would  have  given 
his  own  brigade  position  on  the  pike  in  the  center,  and  Col. 
Colquitt  would  have  been  relieved  of  the  responsibility,  which  I 
am  sure  rested  heavily  upon  him,  when  during  the  night  he 
saw  the  whole  Middletown  Valley  lighted  with  camp-fires  far 
in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  two  bri- 
gades of  cavalry  which  General  Stuart  had  reported  as  the 
only  troops  following  him.  When  these  camp-fires  continued 
to  increase  as  the  night  advanced,  Col.  Colquitt  became  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  very  large  force  in  his  front,  and  he  sent  a 
courier  with  a  note  to  General  Hill,  giving  this  information. 
Before  daylight  General  Hill  appeared  on  the  mountain  top,  and 
being  soon  convinced  that  Colonel  Colquitt's  information  was 
correct,  sent  orders  to  the  other  brigades  of  his  division  to 
come  to  his  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  pass,  and  also  informed 
General  Lee  of  the  situation. 

Three  brigades  had  been  posted  to  hold  tthe  several  roads 
leading  through  the  valley  lying  west  of  the  South  Mountain, 
known  as  Pleasant  Valley,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  troops  at 
Harper's  Ferry  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
General  Lee's  wagon  and  artillery  trains  parked  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boonsboro. 

General  Hill  says  he  was  slow  to  order  these  brigades  to  leave 
their  important  positions,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  confronted 
by  a  very  large  force  of  the  enemy  compelled  him  to  call  them 
to  his  support.  After  giving  these  orders,  General  Hill,  with 
Colonel  Colquitt  to  assist  him,  made  a  hurried  examination  of 
the  pass  he  was  to  defend.  Colquitt's  brigade  was  already  in 
position  on  the  pike,  nearly  halfway  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  left  of  the  28th  Georgia  Regiment  resting  against  a 
steep  cliff  of  the  mountain,  around  which  it  was  very  difficult 
ior  any  troops  to  pass,  and  the  23rd  Georgia  on  the  right  of 
the  28th,  its  line  extending  to  the  pike  and  both  regiments  rest- 
ing for  the  most  part  behind  a  stone  fence  which  ran  perpen- 
dicular to  the  pike.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pike  the  6th 
Georgia  was  in  position  with  its  left  on  the  road  and  extending 
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in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  road,  with  the  2/th  Georgia 
next,  the  I3th  Alabama  still  further  to  the  left,  but  not  reach- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  mountain  spur,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road.  In  order  to  prevent  any  flank  movement  on  that  south 
side,  the  sharpshooters  or  skirmishers  of  Colquitt's  brigade, 
consisting  of  one  company  from  each  regiment,  trained  for  that 
work,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Arnold,  of  the  6th  Geor- 
gia, were  deployed  on  the  left  of  the  I3th  Alabama. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  in  front,  except  just  near  the  road, 
was  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and  in  front  of  the  28th  and 
23rd  Georgia  Regiments  it  was  rough  and  rocky.  Captain 
Lane's  battery,  which  on  that  day  was  attached  to  Colquitt's 
brigade,  was  placed  in  position  in  an  open  space  on  the  moun- 
tain side  in  rear  of  the  23d  and  28th  Georgia  Regiments,  and 
fired  at  intervals  at  the  Federal  troops  forming  in  the  valley 
and  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  south  of  the  pike,  but  such  a 
concentrated  fire  was  poured  upon  it  from  Gibson's  heavy  bat- 
tery at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  the  Federal  batteries  at 
Fox's  Gap,  that  it  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain early  in  the  day. 

In  a  magazine  article  written  by  General  Hill,  in  1886,  he  says 
that  when  he  reached  the  Gap  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
he  found  Colquitt's  brigade  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  east  side,  and  that  he  moved  it  back  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  map  which  he  gave  with  his  article, 
he  placed  Colquitt's  brigade  just  in  front  of  the  Mountain  House. 
In  this  I  am  satisfied  General  Hill's  memory  is  at  fault.  He 
made  no  such  statement  in  his  official  report,  written  but  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can't 
be  mistaken  in  the  position  the  brigade  held,  and  from  which 
position  General  Hill  says  "it  was  not  moved  an  inch  during 
the  whole  day."  About  the  first  of  July,  1899,  I  received  a 
letter  from  General  Carman,  of  the  "Antietam  Battle  Field 
Board,"  asking  if  I  could  help  to  locate  the  position  of  General 
Colquitt's  brigade  on  the  battlefield  of  South  Mountain,  of 
which  his  board  was  preparing  a  map,  and  stating  that  they  had 
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examined  the  field  after  carefully  reading  all  the  official  reports 
of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  had  been  unable  to 
fix  the  ground  held  by  his  brigade.  Although  I  had  not  visited 
the  field  since  the  battle  on  the  I4th  of  September,  1862,  I  had 
such  a  distinct  recollection  of  it  that  I  made  a  somewhat  rude 
sketch  of  the  ground  as  I  remembered  it,  marking  the  position 
held  by  the  brigade  about  half  way  down  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain  on  both  sides  of  the  Hagerstown  pike,  as  above  stated, 
and  sent  this  sketch  to  General  Carman  with  a  note  of  expla- 
nation, and  in  due  time  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  which  I 
still  have  in  my  possession,  in  which  he  says :  "Yours  of  the 
7th  instant  received,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  information 
therein  contained.  There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  fence 
lines  on  the  South  Mountain  field,  but  your  sketch  enables  us 
to  locate  the  one  behind  which  were  the  23rd  and  28th 
Georgia." 

This  gives  me  assurance  that  my  recollection  is  correct  about 
the  location  of  the  brigade,  and  that  it  was  not  moved  back  by 
General  Hill  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  remained  in  the 
same  line  where  Colonel  Colquitt  had  placed  it.  A  very  im- 
portant place  it  occupied  and  though  furiously  assailed  several 
times  during  the  afternoon  by  largely  superior  numbers,  it  was 
never  driven  from  it,  and  when  we  fell  back'  that  night  we 
brought  off  all  our  wounded. 

As  soon  as  General  Hill  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  mov- 
ing in  heavy  force  towards  Fox's  Gap,  on  his  right,  he  sent 
General  Garland  with  his  brigade  and  Bondurant's  battery  out 
on  the  narrow  mountain  road  leading  from  the  Mountain  House, 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  Fox's  Gap,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  south  of  the  pike. 

At  this  point  the  road  upon  which  General  Garland  marched 
connects  with  the  Old  Sharpsburg  road,  by  which  the  Federal 
division  of  General  Cox  had  reached  the  mountain  top  some 
little  time  in  advance  of  Garland,  and  here  the  fight  commenced 
between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Garland  had 
little  time  to  put  his  regiments  in  position  before  he  was  at- 
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tacked  by  the  brigade  of  Scammon  and  Crook,  the  first  Federals 
to  gain  the  summit.  In  this  first  attack  General  Garland  was 
killed,  and  his  brigade  was  somewhat  broken  and  divided.  The 
part  that  rallied  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  road  was 
gathered  under  the  command  of  Col.  Ruffin  of  the  5th  Xorth 
Carolina  Regiment,  and  the  remnants  of  the  other  three  regi- 
ments on  the  south  of  the  road  being  rallied  under  Col.  Mc- 
Crae,  who  was  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Gen.  Garland.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  fight  General  Garland  had  attempted  to 
bring  Bbndurant's  battery  into  play,  but  owing  to  the  roughness 
of  the  ground  on  the  mountain  side,  and  the  sudden  attack  of 
the  Federals,  it  was  not  able  to  render  effective  service,  and  it 
was  soon  compelled  to  retire. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  General  Scammon  that  the  fight 
was  opened  on  the  Federal  side  by  the  23rd  Ohio,  deployed  as 
skirmishers  under  Lieut.  Col.  R.  B.  Hayes,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
fight.  Col.  McCrae  and  Col.  Ruffin,  with  their  small  detach- 
ments separated  and  demoralized  by  the  sudden  attack,  and  the 
death  of  their  gallant  General,  held  their  ground  as  long  as  they 
could,  but  were  finally  forced  to  retire,  Col.  Ruffin  falling  back 
towards  the  Mountain  House,  and  Col  McCrae  retiring  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Old  Sharpsburg  road,  and  when  some  dis- 
tance down  the  mountain,  he  joined  Col.  Rosser  who  had  been 
sent  by  Gen.  Stuart,  without  the  knowledge  of  Gen.  Hill,  with 
a.  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  Capt.  Pelhanrs  Battery  of  Horse 
Artillery,  to  guard  the  approach  to  Pleasant  Valley  by  that 
road  . 

After  this  successful  assault  of  the  Federals,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  they  did  not  follow  it  up  by  pushing  their  whole  force 
down,  either  on  the  road  to  the  Mountain  House,  or  on  the 
Old  Sharpsburg  road  to  Pleasant  Valley.  Gen.  Hill  says  that 
at  this  crisis  he  ordered  two  guns  of  a  battery  to  move  forward 
and  open  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  that  he  organized  a  support 
for  these  guns  from  staff  officers,  teamsters,  cooks,  and  strag- 
glers, but  this  small  force  could  easily  have  been  swept  away. 
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Cox's  division  had  cleared  Garland's  command  from  its  front, 
and  it  was  followed  by  three  other  divisions  under  Wilcox, 
Sturgis,  and  Rodman,  and  this  overwhelming  force  could  have 
marched  upon  either  road,  with  little  opposition,  for  Gen.  Hill- 
had  nothing  but  his  little  show  of  troops  to  meet  them.  For- 
tunately for  us,  their  evident  timidity  caused  them  to  delay,  and 
in  the  meantime  General  Anderson  arrived  on  the  scene  with 
his  brigade  of  North  Carolinians,  and  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  rescue.  His  first  attack  was  repulsed,  but  charging  again 
with  more  determination,  and  with  the  help  of  the  skirmishers 
of  Colquitt's  brigade,  under  Capt.  Arnold,  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  Federals  back  over  some  of 
the  lost  ground,  and  held  them  in  check.  It  seems  that  General 
Ripley's  brigade  reached  the  field  about  this  time,  and  was  sent 
to  Anderson's  assistance,  but  by  some  mishap  lost  its  way  in 
thick  brush,  and  never  rendered  any  service  unless  perhaps  in 
its  marching  around  from  place  to  place,  it  was  seen  by  the 
Federals  from  the  mountain  top,  and  gave  the  impression  that 
there  was  a  large  force  in  their  front.  Certainly  the  Federal 
force,  alarmed  by  the  attack  of  Anderson  in  front,  and  the  fierce 
attack  of  Captain  Arnold  on  the  flank,  and  the  appearance  of 
Ripley's  moving  on  the  mountain  side,  fell  back  to  the  original 
line  of  Fox's  Gap,  and  the  whole  of  Gen.  Reno's  corps  re- 
mained idle  there,  until  the  advance  all  along  the  Federal  line 
was  ordered  by  McClellan  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
During  this  attack  in  the  morning  at  Fox's  Gap,  there  was  no 
advance  on  our  center  or  left,  but  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  General  McClellan  ordered  an  advance  of  all  his 
troops,  and  General  Hooker's  corps  was  moved  to  the  right 
from  the  Hagerstown  pike,  and  formed  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  Meade's  division  on  his  right,  supported  by  Ricketts' 
division,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  left  of  our  line,  held  by 
General  Rodes  and  his  brigade  of  Alabamians,  only  about  1,200 
strong,  and  extended  so  far  that  his  troops  constituted  not 
much  more  than  a  heavy  skirmish  line.  Fortunately  this  bri- 
gade had  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to  occupy  the  top  of  the 
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mountain,  which  was  not  so  thickly  covered  with  woods  as  the 
rest  of  the  battlefield,  but  was  filled  with  ledges  of  limestone 
rock  affording  fairly  good  cover  for  such  experienced  sharp- 
shooters as  composed  this  gallant  brigade.  As  Meade  moved 
cautiously  up  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  supported  by 
Ricketts,  they  were  met  with  a  most  disastrous  fire  from  the 
men  on  top,  and  if  the  numbers  had  been  more  nearly  equal, 
they  would  have  been  easily  repulsed,  but  Meade's  large  division 
extended  far  beyond  Rodes'  line  and  Col.  John  B.  Gordon,  com- 
manding the  6th  Alabama,  on  the  left,  was  obliged  to  reform 
his  line,  to  meet  the  Federals,  who  unopposed  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  mountain  beyond  him.  This,  General  Rodes  says  in 
his  report,  Gordon  did,  in  the  coolest  and  most  skillful  manner, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  "handling  his  men  in  a  way  he  had  never 
seen  surpassed." 

While  Meade  with  two  divisions  was  pressing  Rodes  in  this 
unequal  and  desperate  fight,  General  Hatch  was  moving  his  di- 
vision to  attack  the  right  of  the  position  held  by  General  Rodes 
on  the  mountain. 

General  Gibbon's  brigade  on  the  left  of  Hatch's  division 
rested  on  the  Hagerstown  pike,  and  was  in  front  of  the  23rd 
and  28th  Georgia  Regiments  of  Colquitt's  brigade  lying  between 
the  pike  and  the  abrupt  end  of  the  mountain  on  the  top,  of 
which  Rodes  was  fighting;  Gibbon's  whole  brigade  being  op- 
posed to  these  two  regiments.  At  the  same  time  General  Reno 
was  advancing  at  Fox's  Gap  with  his  whole  corps. 

Fortunately,  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  the  advanced 
brigades  of  General  Longstreet's  command  had  reached  the 
field,  and  Kemper's  brigade  and  Pickett's  brigade  under  Col. 
Garnett,  as  they  arrived,  -were  sent  to  the  left  to  help  Rodes, 
who  was  at  that  time  desperately  struggling  with  five  times 
his  number,  and  they  were  formed  to  attack  Hatch's  division 
just  coming  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  Rodes'  right.  The 
brigades  of  Drayton  and  Law,  followed  later  by  Hood,  were  sent 
to  the  left  to  meet  the  attack  of  Reno's  corps. 

For  some  reason  our  artillery  seemed  almost  useless  during 
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this  whole  day ;  the  fire  from  the  mountain  top  down  into  the 
valley  appeared  to  have  little  effect,  while  the  heavy  batteries 
of  the  Federals  on  the  north  side  of  the  pike  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  from  the  mountain  top  at  Fox's  Gap,  threw  their 
shells  with  great  accuracy  and  effect  into  our  troops  as  they 
eame  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  pike,  and  marched  to 
the  right  and  left  to  take  position  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
report  of  General  Wilcox,  however,  shows  that  the  artillery  fire 
of  some  of  the  batteries  did  more  execution  than  we  at  the 
time  observed.  As  the  sun  was  going  down  the  fight  became 
general  along  the  whole  line. 

General  Reno  being  killed  on  the  mountain  near  Fox's  Gap 
about  this  time,  the  pressure  there  was  not  so  strong,  but  the 
divisions  of  Wilcox  and  Sturgis  continued  to  move  forward 
through  the  wood  on  the  north  slope  of  this  mountain.  Every 
advance,  however,  was  met  and  repulsed  by  Hood's  troops  and 
the  part  of  Colquitt's  brigade  on  the  south  of  the  pike.  On  the 
top  of  the  mountain  on  our  right  the  fight  raged  more  fiercely. 
Kemper,  and  Garnett,  and  Evans  held  their  ground  stubbornly, 
but  were  finally  driven  back  a  short  distance  by  Hatch's  di- 
vision, where  they  made  a  last  stand  until  after  dark,  while 
Rodes  on  the  left  fought  the  whole  of  Meade's  division  and  a 
part  of  Rickett's  with  unfaltering  courage,  and  though  forced 
back  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  almost  surrounding  him,  yet 
yielded  so  slowly  and  orderly  that  when  night  closed  the  battle, 
he  still  held  a  position  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
he  and  his  brave  men  having  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  attacks  were  made  on  the  right 
and  left  of  our  lines,  Gibbon's  brigade  again  and  again  rushed 
upon  the  23rd  and  28th  Georgia  Regiments  in  the  fiercest  as- 
saults, hoping  to  break  through  our  center  and  continuing  the 
assaults  sometimes  after  the  firing  had  ceased  on  other  parts 
of  the  field.  General  Burnside,  who  was  personally  command- 
ing the  attack  on  the  center,  in  his  report,  says  that  General 
Gibbon  supported  by  Campbell's  battery  "had  a  most  brilliant 
engagement  after  nightfall,  pushing  the  enemy  to  the  crest  of 
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the  mountain."  The  attack  after  nightfall  was  certainly  bril- 
liant, but  they  never  succeeded  in  pushing  these  two  regiments 
one  foot  from  the  ground  they  had  held  during  the  whole  day. 

In  this  last  assault  Col.  Grabill,  of  the  28th  Georgia,  finding 
that  the  ammunition  of  his  men  was  exhausted,  mounted  a  large 
stone  and  in  the  darkness,  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "fix 
bayonets."  Immediately  there  was  a  lull  in  the  Federal  firing 
in  his  front,  and  soon  the  enemy  ceased  firing  altogether,  and 
withdrawing,  gave  up  the  fight.  Thus  ended  McClellan's  grand 
effort  to  force  his  way  through  Boonsboro  Gap  and  cut  Lee's 
Army  in  two.  When  we  remember  the  disparity  in  the  forces 
•engaged,  and  the  issue  involved  in  this  battle,  no  one  ought  to 
withhold  from  General  D.  H.  Hill  and  the  brave  men  who 
fought  with  him  that  day,  the  praise  due  them  for  holding  Mc- 
Clellan's army  at  bay,  from' early  morning  until  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  first  Longstreet's  men  arrived  to 
assist.  Not  over  4,000  men  beating  back  for  nearly  eight  hours 
more  than  ten  times  that  number  of  the  enemy,  as  is  fully  shown 
by  their  own  official  records. 

In  the  light  of  the  cold  facts  established  by  these  published 
records,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  hear  the  estimate  given  by 
the  Federal  officers  of  the  number  of  troops  opposing  them  in 
this  battle.  General  McClellan,  in  his  official  report,  says :  "It 
is  believed  that  the  force  opposed  to  us  at  Turner's  Gap  con- 
sisted of  D.  H.  Hill's  Corps  (15,000),  and  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  Longstreet's  Corps,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  Jackson's, 
probably  some  30,000  in  all.  We  went  into  action  with  about 
30,000  and  our  losses  amounted  to  312  killed,  1,234  wounded 
and  22  missing;  total  1,568." 

General  Hooker,  with  characteristic  boastfulness,  says :  "When 
the  advantages  of  the  enemy's  position  are  considered,  and  the 
preponderating  numbers,  the  forcing  of  the  passage  of  South 
Mountain  will  be  classed  among  the  most  brilliant  and  satis- 
factory achievements  of  this  army,  and  its  principal  glory  will 
be  awarded  to  the  first  corps.  With  shameful  effrontery,  this 
field  was  heralded  from  the  rebel  capital  as  a  victorv."  While 
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we  do  not  claim  that  this  was  a  great  victory,  yet  we  can  justly 
claim  that  this  fight  served  the  purpose  of  holding  McClellan 
in  check  until  Harper's  Ferry  was  captured,  and  General  Lee 
was  enabled  to  bring  his  divided  forces  together  for  the  great 
battle  at  Sharpsburg,  where  D.  H.  Hill's  division  held  the  center 
of  the  Confederate  line,  and  again  illustrated  the  heroism  of 
Southern  soldiers,  when,  from  sunrise  until  dark,  they  repulsed 
every  attempt  of  superior  numbers  to  break  through  our  lines 
on  this  historic  field. 
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PAPERS  OF  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  SHERMAN 
AND  JOHNSTON. 


From  the  Papers  of  Col.  B.  S.  Ewell. 


Memorandum  or  basis  of  agreement  made  this  iSth  day  of 
April,  A.  D.,  1865,  near  Durham's  Station  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  by  and  between  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Com- 
manding the  Confederate  Army,  &  Maj.  Gen'l.  Wm.  T.  Sher- 
man, Commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  North 
Carolina,  both  present: 

First.  The  contending  Armies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  the 
"status  quo"  until  notice  is  given  by  the  Commanding  General 
of  any  one  to  its  opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight 
(48)  hours,  allowed. 

Second.  The  Confederate  Armies  now  in  existence  to  be  dis- 
banded and  conducted  to  their  several  State  Capitols,  there  to 
deposit  their  arms  and  public  property  in  the  State  Arsenal ; 
and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute  and  file  an  agreement  to 
cease  from  acts  of  war  and  to  abide  by  the  action  of  both  State 
&  Federal  authority.  The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington 
City,  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  States  respectively. 

Third.  The  recognition  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  of  the  several  State  Governments,  on  their  Officers  & 
Legislatures  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States,  and  where  conflicting  States  Governments 
have  resulted  from  the  War,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  re-establishment  of  all  the  Federal  Courts  in  the 
several  States  with  powers  as  defined  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Congress. 

Fifth.  The  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  States  to  be 
guaranteed,  so  far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political  rights 
&  franchises,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  person  and  property  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  respectively. 

Sivth.  The  Executive  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the 
late  war,  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  &  quiet,  abstain  from 
acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  the  laws  in  existence  at  the 
place  of  their  residence. 

Seventh.  In  general  terms,  the  war  to  cease,  a  general  amnesty 
so  far  as  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  can  command,  on 
condition  of  the  disbandment  of  the  Confederate  Armies,  the 
distribution  of  the  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceful  pur- 
suits by  the  officers  &  men  hitherto  composing  said  Armies. 

Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to 
fulfill  these  terms,  we  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves 
to  promptly  obtain  the  necessary  authority,  and  to  carry  out  the 
above  programme. 

(Sgd)      W.   T.   SHERMAN,    Maj.-Gen'l, 

Com'd'g  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  in  N.  C. 

(Sgd)     J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General, 

C.  S.  Army  in  N.  C. 

Official, 

KINLOCH  FALCONER, 

A.  A.  Gen'l. 
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HEADQUARTERS  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 
In  the  Field,  Raleigh,  X.  C,  April  iQth,  1865. 

Special  Field  Orders, 
No.  58. 

The  General  Commanding  announces  to  the  Army  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  and  an  agreement  with  General  Johnston  and 
other  high  officials  which,  when  formally  ratified  will  make 
peace  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Until  the  absolute 
peace  is  arranged,  a  line  passing  through  Tirrells  Mount,  Chapel 
Hill  University,  Durham  Station  and  West  Point  on  the  Neuse 
River  will  separate  the  two  Armies. 

Each  Army  Commander  will  group  his  camps  entirely  with 
a  view  to  comfort,  health  and  good  police.  All  the  details  of 
military  discipline  must  still  be  maintained  and  the  General  hopes 
and  believes  that  in  a  very  few  days  it  will  be  his  good  fortune 
to  conduct  you  all  to  your  homes. 

The  fame  of  this  Army  for  courage,  industry  and  discipline 
is  admitted  all  over  the  world !  then  let  each  officer  and  man 
see  that  it  is  not  stained  by  any  act  of  vulgarity,  rowdyism  or 
petty  crime. 

The  Cavalry  will  patrol  the  front  line. 

General  Hou'ard  will  take  charge  of  the  District  from  Raleigh 
up  to  the  Cavalry:  Gen'l  Slocum  to  the  left  of  Raleigh;  and 
Gen'l  Schoficld  in  Raleigh,  its  right  and  rear. 

Quarter  Masters  and  Commissaries  will  keep  their  supplies 
up  to  a  light  load  for  their  wagons,  and  the  Railroad  Superin- 
tendent will  arrange  a  depot  for  the  convenience  of  each  separate 
Army. 

By  order  of  Maj.  Gen'l  W.  T.  Sherman. 

S.  M.  DAYTON, 

Asst.   Adgt.-Gen'l. 
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H/D  Q'R  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  the  Field,  Sep.  2ist,  1865. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Gen'l  J.  E.  Johnston. 

Gen'l. 

I  send  you  a  letter  for  Gen'l  Wilson,  which  if  sent  by  tele- 
graph, and  courier  will  check  his  course.  He  may  mistrust  the 
telegraph,  and  therefore  better  send  the  original  for  he  cannot 
mistake  my  handwriting  with  which  he  is  familiar.  He  seems 
to  have  his  blood  up,  and  will  be  hard  to  hold.  If  he  can  buy 
food  &  rations  down  about  Fort  Valley  it  will  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  going  up  to  Rome  or  Dalton.  It  is  reported  to 
me  from  Cairo  that  Mobile  is  in  our  possession  but  it  is  not 
minute  or  official. 

Gen'l  B —  sent  into  me  wanting  to  surrender  his  army,  on 
the  theory  that  the  whole  Confederate  army  had  surrendered. 
I  explained  to  him  &  to  his  Staff  Officer  the  exact  truth,  &  left 
him  to  act  as  he  thought  proper.  He  seems  to  have  disbanded 
his  men,  deposited  a  few  arms  about  20  miles  from  here  &  him- 
self awaits  your  action.  I  will  not  hold  him,  his  men,  or  army 
subject  to  any  condition  other  than  the  final  one  we  may  agree 
on.  I  shall  look  for  Major  Hitchcock  back  from  Washington 
on  Monday,  &  shall  promptly  notify  you  of  the  result.  By  the 
action  of  Gen'l  Weitzel  in  relation  to  the  Va.  Leg.  I  feel  cer- 
tain we  will  have  no  trouble  in  the  sense  of  reorganizing  exist- 
ing State  governments.  It  may  be  the  Lawyers  will  want  us 
to  define  quite  minutely  what  is  meant  by  the  guarantee  of 
Rights  of  Pensions,  &  Property.  It  may  be  construed  into  a 
compact  for  us  to  undo  the  past  as  to  the  rights  of  slaves,  and 
leases  of  Plantations  in  the  Mississippi,  if  vacant  &  abandoned 
plantations.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  the  best  men  you  have 
on  these  points,  &  if  possible  in  the  final  convention  make  those 
points  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  room  for  angry  controversy.  I 
believe  if  the  South  would  simply,  &  publikly  declare  what  we 
all  feel  that  slavery  is  dead,  that  you  would  inaugurate  an  era 
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of  peace  &  prosperity  that  would  soon  efface  the  ravages  of 
the  past  four  years  of  war.  Negroes  would  remain  in  the  South 
and  afford  you  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor  which  otherwise 
will  be  driven  away,  &  it  will  save  the  country  the  senseless 
discussions  which  have  kept  us  in  hot  water  for  fifty  years.  Al- 
though strictly  speaking  this  is  no  subject  of  a  military  conven- 
tion yet  I  am  honestly  convinced  that  our  simple  declaration 
of  a  result  will  be  accepted  as  good  law  everywhere.  Of  course 
I  have  not  a  single  word  from  Washington  on  this  or  any  other 
point  of  an  agreement  but  I  know  the  effect  of  such  a  step  by 
us  will  be  universally  accepted. 

I  am  with  great  respect,  your  ob't  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 


Terms  of  a  Military  Convention  entered  into  this  twenty- 
sixth  (26th)  day  of  April,  1865,  at  Bennett's  House  near  Dur- 
ham's Station,  N.  C,  between  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Com- 
manding the  Confederate  Army  and  Major  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, Commanding  the  United  States  Army  in  North  Carolina. 

1.  All  acts  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  troops  under  General 
Johnston's  Command  to  cease  from  this  date. 

2.  All  arms  and  public  property  to  be  deposited  at  Greens- 
boro, and  delivered  to  an  Ordnance  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

3.  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  Commander  of  the  troops  and  the 
other   to  be   given  to  an  officer   to  be   designated  by   General 
Sherman.     Each  officer  and  man  to  give  his  individual  obliga- 
tion  in   writing  not  to   take   up   arms  against  the   Government 
of  the  United  States  until  properly  released  from  this  obligation. 

4.  The  side  arms  of  officers  and  their  private  horses  and  bag- 
gage to  be  retained  by  them. 
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5.  This  being  done,  all  the  officers  and  men  will  be  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United 
States  Authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their  obligation  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

(Sgd)    W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Maj.  Gen'l. 

Com'd'g  U.  S.  Forces  in  N.  C. 

(Sgd)     J.   E.    JOHNSTON,  General, 

Com'd'g  C.  S.  Forces  in  N.  C. 

Official, 

KINLOCH  FALCONER, 

A.  A.  Gen'l. 


H'D  QR'S  ARMY  OF  TENN. 

Near  Greensboro,  N.  C., 

April  27,  1865. 
General  Orders, 
No.  1 8. 

By  the  terms  of  a  Military  Convention  made  on  the  26th 
inst.,  by  Major  Gen'l  W.  T.  Sherman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Gen'l  J. 
E.  Johnston,  C.  S.  A.,  the  officers  and  men  of  this  Army  are  to 
bind  themselves  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States 
until  properly  relieved  from  that  obligation,  and  shall  receive 
guarantees  from  the  United  States  Officers  against  molestation 
by  the  United  States  authorities,  so  long  as  they  observe  that 
obligation,  and  the  law  in  force  where  they  resided. 

For  these  objects,  duplicate  muster  rolls  will  be  made  im- 
mediately, and,  after  the  distribution  of  the  necessary  papers, 
the  troops  will  march  under  their  officers,  to  their  respective 
states,  and  there  be  disbanded,  all  retaining  personal  property. 

The  object  of  this  Convention  is  pacification  to  the  extent  of 
the  authority  of  the  Commander,  who  made  it.  Events  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  broke  every  hope  of  success  by  war,  imposed  on 
its  General  the  duty  of  sparing  the  blood  of  this  gallant  Army, 
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and  saving  our  country  from  further  devastation,  and  our  peo- 
ple from  ruin. 

(Signed)     J.  E.  JOHNSTON, 
Official,  General. 

KINLOCH  FALCONER, 
Major  &  A.  A.   G. 

LT.  COL.  A.  P.  MASON, 

A.  A.  Gen'l. 


HEAD  QUARTERS,  MIL.  Div.  OF  THE  Miss. 

"In  the  Field," 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  27,  1865. 
Special  Field  Orders, 
No.  65. 

The  General  Commanding  announces  a  further  suspension  of 
hostilities  and  a  final  agreement  with  General  Johnston,  which 
terminate  the  war  as  to  the  Armies,  under  his  command  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

Copies  of  the  terms  of  convention  will  be  furnished  Maj. 
Gen'ls  Schofield,  Gillmore,  and  Wilson,  who  are  specially 
charged  with  the  execution  of  its  details  in  the  Dept.  of  N.  C., 
Dept.  of  the  South,  and  at  Macon  and  Western,  Ga. 

Capt.  Jasper  Myers,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A.,  is  hereby 
designated  to  receive  arms  &c.,  at  Greensboro,  and  any  Com- 
manding Officer  of  a  Post  may  receive  the  arms  of  any  detach- 
ment and  see  that  they  are  properly  stored  and  accounted  for. 

General  Schofield  will  procure  at  once  the  necessary  blanks, 
and  supply  the  Army  Commanders,  that  uniformity  may  prevail 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  terms  and  stipulations 
on  our  part  be  fulfilled  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  whilst 
those  imposed  on  our  hitherto  enemies  be  received  in  a  spirit 
becoming  a  brave  and  generous  army. 

Army  Commanders  may  at  once  loan  to  the  inhabitants  such 
of  the  captured  mules,  horses,  wagons,  and  vehicles  as  can  be 
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spared  from  immediate  use,  and  the  Commanding  Generals  of 
Armies  may  issue  provisions,  animals,  and  any  public  supplies 
that  can  be  spared,  to  relieve  present  wants,  and  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  to  renew  their  peaceful  pursuits,  and  to  restore 
the  relations  of  friendship  among  our  fellow-citizens  and  coun- 
trymen. 

Foraging  .will  forthwith  cease  and  when  necessity,  or  long 
marches  compel  the  taking  of  forage,  provisions,  or  any  kind 
of  private  property,  compensation  will  be  made  on  the  spot,  or, 
when  the  disbursing  officers  are  not  provided  with  funds,  vouch- 
ers will  be  given  in  proper  form,  payable  at  the  nearest  Military 
depot. 

By  order  of  Maj.  Gen'l  W.  T.  Sherman. 

(Signed)     L.  M.  DAYTON, 
Official:  A.  A.  Gen'l. 

KINLOCH  FALCONER, 

A.  A.  Gen'l. 


"Copy." 
H'o.  Q'KS.  MIL.  DIV'N  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

"In  the   Field," 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  27,  1865. 
General  Johnston, 

Com'd'g  Confederate  Armies,  &c., 
Greensboro. 

General : 

I  herewith  enclose  you  Copies  of  my  Field  Orders  No.  65, 
which  give  Gen'l  Schofield  full  &  ample  powers  to  carry  into 
effect  our  Convention,  and  I  hope,  at  your  personal  interview 
with  General  Schofield,  you  satisfied  your  mind  of  his  ability, 
and  kind  disposition  towards  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina 

In  addition  to  the  points  made  at  our  interview  of  yesterday, 
I  have  further  instructed  General  Schofield  to  facilitate  what 
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you  &  I  and  all  good  men  desire,  the  return  to  their  homes  of 
the  officers  &  men  composing  your  Army;  to  let  you  have  of 
his  stores  ten  days  rations  for  twenty  five  thousand  men.  We 
have  abundance  of  provisions  at  Morehead  City,  and  if  you  send 
trains  here,  they  may  go  down  with  our  trains,  and  return  to 
Greensboro  with  the  rations  specified.  Col.  Wright  did  intend 
to  send  his  construction  train  up  to-day,  but  I  did  not  get  up 
his  carpenters  in  time. 

The  train  with  square  timber,  &  carpenters  will  go  up  in  the 
morning,  and  I  think  by  the  morning  of  the  '29th,  your  trains 
could  run  down  on  the  road,  and  fall  in  with  ours  of  the  3Oth. 
I  can  hardly  estimate  how  many  animals  fit  for  farm  purposes 
will  be  "loaned"  to  the  farmers ;  but  enough,  I  hope  to  ensure 
a  crop. 

I  can  hardly  commit  myself  how  far  Commerce  will  be  free, 
but  I  think  the  Cotton  still  in  the  country  and  the  crude  tur- 
pentine, will  make  money  with  which  to  procure  supplies.  Gen- 
eral Schofield,  in  a  few  days,  will  be  able  to  arrange  all  such 
matters. 

I  wish  you  would  send  the  enclosed  parcel  for  General  Wilson, 
as  it  contains  the  orders  65  &  66,  &  instructions  to  release  all 
his  prisoners  on  the  conditions  of  our  convention. 

Now  that  war  is  over,  I  am  as  willing  to  risk  my  person  and 
reputation  as  heretofore,  to  heal  the  wounds  made  by  the  past 
war,  &  I  think  my  feeling  is  shared  by  the  whole  Army.  I  also 
think  a  similar  feeling  actuates  the  mass  of  your  Army,  but 
there  are  some  unthinking  young  men,  who  have  no  sense  or 
experience,  that,  unless  controlled,  may  embroil  their  neighbors. 
If  we  are  forced  to  deal  with  them,  it  must  be  with  severity, 
but  I  hope  they  will  be  managed  by  the- people  of  the  South. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Y'r  ob't  serv't, 

(Signed)     W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Official:  Maj.  Gen'l.  U.   S.  A. 

KINLOCH  FALCONER, 
A.  A.  G. 
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CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Richmond,  Octo.  27,  1863. 
General  J.  E.  Johnston, 
Meridien,  Miss. 

General : 

I  responded  by  telegraph  to  your  dispatch  of  -  -  hist.,  sim- 
ply to  say  that  I  would  reply  by  letter.  It  is  clearly  intimated 
in  this  dispatch,  that  the  efforts  which  I  made  to  secure  to 
Stevenson's  Division  the  funds  that  had  been  received  by  Maj. 
Barbour — your  Ch'f  Q'r  M'r  for  that  organization,  constituted 
an  interference  with  your  prerogative  as  a  military  commander. 
I  should  indeed  be  mortified,  if  I  had  so  far  mistaken  my  duty, 
and  so  far  forgotten  the  consideration  due  to  you,  as  to  trench 
upon  your  powers  and  privileges,  in  the  least  possible  degree. 
As  this  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  supply  of  funds  for  the 
pay,  clothing,  transportation,  &c.,  of  the  army;  and  neither  the 
army  nor  the  country  look  to  the  commander  in  the  field  for 
the  needful  supply — the  requisitions  being  made  and  funds  fur- 
nished by  correspondence  between  this  Bureau  and  the  re- 
spective Q'r  Masters,  without  the  assistance  or  intervention  of 
the  military  commanders,  I  had  thought  it  my  duty  to  see  that 
the  distribution  of  these  funds,  in  bulk,  at  least,  was  properly 
made,  nor  have  I  felt  myself  authorised  to  claim  the  service, 
in  this  behalf,  of  the  commanding  Generals,  except  when  invited 
by  them  to  do  so.  Not  many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  I  took 
my  seat  in  this  office;  and,  in  that  short  time,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  establish  different  relations  between  the  Chief  of 
this  Bureau  and  the  officers  of  the  Dept,  (nor  between  the 
former  and  the  Generals  in  the  field),  from,  those  which  I  found 
recognized  by  the  officers  about  me,  and  sustained  by  the  War 
Dept  and  the  Executive.  I  respectfully  submit,  that  in  this  in- 
stance, I  have  not  transcended  the  limits  prescribed  by  those 
relations ;  nor  furnished  you  with  any  just  cause  of  complaint. 
As  you  invite  direct  correspondence  with  you  in  reference  to 
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Major  Barbour's  transactions,  and  his  relations  to  this  DepL, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  facts  before  you;  and  earn- 
estly ask  that  they  may  receive  more  attention  and  consideration 
than  have  ever  been  given  by  Maj.  Barbour  himself  to  any  com- 
munications from  this  office. 

Then  why  did  I  direct  Major  Barbour  to  turn  over  to  Major 
Orme  funds  in  his  hands  received  by  him  for  Stevenson's  Di- 
vision? Maj.  Barbour's  estimate  for  funds  (Q'r  M.)  for  July 
and  August  was  (in  brief)  as  follows: 

For    Bragg's    Army. .- $2,000,000 

For   Pemberton's  Army 1,000,000 

For  Johnston's  Army 2,000,000 

Contingencies  West'n  Dept 1,500,000 


Total   Estimate .$6,500,000 

Where  was  Stevenson's  Division  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  ? 
Without  discussing  the  question  whether  Pemberton's  Army 
formed  part  of  yours,  both  of  them  were  estimated  for  by  Maj. 
Barbour,  and  to  whom  else  could  I  refer  Major  Orme,  when 
pressing  me  for  the  funds  clue  that  Division,  for  those  months? 
You  must  perceive  therefore  that  I  made  no  "mistake"  as  to  the 
position  of  Stevenson's  Division,  as  claimed  in  your  dispatch. 
The  other  order  on  Maj.  Barbour,  given  in  favor  of  Maj.  Pax- 
ton,  was  also  justified  by  his  estimate.  Under  the  special  orders 
of  the  War  Dept.,  Maj.  Paxton  had  been  assigned  to  the  special 
duty  of  purchasing  horses,  mules,  wagons,  &c.,  in  that  region 
of  country  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
very  troops  covered  by  Major  Barbour's  estimates.  It  is  in- 
tended to  commit  the  purchase  of  field  transportation  entirely 
to  officers  selected  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  If  we  had  but 
one  army  in  the  field,  the  entire  direction  of  these  matters  might 
well  be  committed  to  the  commanding  General,  through  the 
medium  of  his  staff  officers.  But,  with  nearly  a  dozen  armies 
and  extremely  limited  resources  some  portion  of  the  control 
•must  be  retained  at  the  center ;  or  our  cause  must  soon  languish 
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under  the  effects  of  hunger  and  nakedness.  Confident  that  I 
desire  no  more  power  than  is  necessary  to  discharge  the  oner- 
ous and  responsible  duties  imposed  upon  me,  I  would  be  obliged 
by  a  free  expression  of  your  views  as  to  the  limits  which  define 
that  power. 

Permit  me  to  trespass  further  on  your  time,  and  to  express 
in  decided  terms,  the  opinion  that  the  business  of  the  Q'r  M'r 
Dept,  within  the  limits  of  your  command,  can  never  be  con- 
ducted in  a  satisfactory  manner  so  long  as  Maj.  Barbour  is  at 
the  head  of  it.  I  have  earnestly  desired  to  confer  with  you  on 
this  subje'ct,  and  the  present  occasion  seems  to  open  the  door. 

Major  Barbour  has  never  settled  his  accounts  fully  for  a 
single  quarter  during  his  long  service  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia;  though  he  had  abundant  opportunity  for  doing  so 
during  the  many  months  while  you  were  retired  from  active 
service  by  a  disabling  wound.  And  the  reputation  for  loose 
management  and  utter  disregard  of  the  public  interest,  which  he 
has  left  in  Richmond  and  throughout  the  country  that  consti- 
tuted the  field  of  his  operations,  is  such  as  attaches,  to  no  other 
disbursing  officer  in  the  broad  limits  of  the  Confederacy  who 
wields  like  power,  and  necessarily  destroys  confidence  in  his 
present  and  future  efficiency  as  public  officer.  And  the  records 
of  this  office  show  that  this  impression  is  not  made  by  mere 
"public  clamor." 

Nor  has  the  official  conduct  of  Maj.  Barbour  in  the  South 
West  been  such  as  to  improve  the  character  he  had  established 
for  looseness  and  inefficiency.  His  transactions  and  correspond- 
ence with  this  Bureau  are  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  of 
any  other  officer  of  this  Dept.  holding  a  position  of  the  least  con- 
sequence, and  though  he  has  received  twenty  millions  of  money 
since  April  last,  he  has  rendered  no  accounts  to  this  Bureau. 
The  complaints  from  disbursing  officers  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive funds  from  him  are  equal  to  all  the  others  in  the  Con- 
federacy put  together;  and  his  "estimates"  furnish  no  such  in- 
formation and  details  as  enable  this  Dept.  to  form  any  just  no- 
tion of  his  necessities.  He  has  now  sent  in  one  for  Sept.  & 
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Oct.,  on  which  no  money  can  be  paid,  for  he  simply  asks  for 
five  millions  of  Dollars,  without  any  specification  or  explana- 
tion. Major  Barbour  sends  in  no  Monthly  Summary  State- 
ments, nor  gives  any  account  of  persons  and  articles  hired  & 
employed,  as  required  by  Regulations.  He  has  made  large  pur- 
chases and  merely  given  certificates,  which  have  been  paid  by 
other  Quarter  Masters.  These  purchases  he  has  never  taken  up 
on  his  returns,  and  of  course  his  accounts  cannot  be  settled. 
There  have  been  perhaps  twenty  letters  addressed  to  Major 
Barbour,  to  which  he  has  made  no  replies,  although  all  the  time 
within  mail  communication.  More  than  three  months  since, 
copies  of  these  were  made  and  forwarded  to  him  by  private 
hand,  and  still  there  have  been  no  replies. 

I  beg  leave,  General,  most  earnestly  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  condition  of  things,  and  respectfully  to  enquire  whether  it 
is  just  to  you,  to  this  Dept.,  or  to  the  Government,  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  any  longer?  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  write  in  a  plain  and  decided  manner,  and  shall  be  most  happy 
to  have  your  co-operation,  as  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  give 
you  any  assistance  in  my  power. 

Very  respectfully,  Y'r  most  ob't  servant, 

A.  R.  LAWTON, 

Q'r.  M'r.  Gen'l. 

Head  Quarters, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GA.  &  FLA. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  May  isth,  1863. 
General  Jos.  E.  Johnston, 

Com'd'g  Jackson,  Missi. 

Dear  General. 

I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  motives  which  induce  me 
to  offer  for  your  consideration,  the  following  general  views  on 
the  coming  summer  campaign,  which,  if  they  coincide  with  your 
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own,  might,  if  not  already  done,  be  submitted  by  you  to  the 
War  Dep't. 

Certainly  the  surest  way  to  relieve  the  State  of  Mississippi 
&  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  presence  of  the  Enemy's 
Army,  is  suddenly  &  boldly  to  take  the  offensive  in  Tennessee 
&  Kentucky;  for  which  purpose,  all  available  forces  (from  other 
commands  held  strictly  on  the  defensive),  should  be  concen- 
trated under  you;  the  forces  now  in  Tennessee  being  thus  rein- 
forced by  25,000  or  30,000  men,  at  the  most  favorable  strategic 
point  for  the  offensive,  Rosecrans  could  be  suddenly  attacked 
&  would  be  either  totally  destroyed,  or  the  remnant  of  his  forces 
would  be  speedily  driven  beyond  the  Ohio.  A  force  of  at  least 
10,000  men  in  Tennessee  &  20,000  in  Kentucky,  would  doubt- 
less be  then  raised  and  with  about  20,000  of  the  reinforcements 
received  from  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  could  be  left  to  hold 
those  two  States — the  rest  of  the  Army,  say  about  60,000  or 
70,000  men,  should  cross  the  Cumberland  &  Tennessee  rivers, 
to  Columbus  or  Fort  Pillow,  so  as  to.  command  the  Mississippi 
River,  &  thus  cut  off  Grant's  communications  with  the  North. 
The  latter  (should  he  have  delayed  thus  long  his  retreat  North 
of  those  two  points)  would  then  find  himself 'in  a  very  critical 
condition;  that  is  compelled  to  fight  his  way  thro'  a  victorious 
army,  equal  to  his  own  in  strength,  on  it's  own  selected  bat- 
tlefield, in  position  to  be  reinforced  for  the  occasion  from  the 
forces  left  in  Kentucky,  and  the  result  could  not  be  doubtful 
for  an  instant. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  low 
stage  of  water  in  the  Cumberland  &  Tennessee  Rivers,  to  ob- 
struct thoroughly  their  navigation  and  fortify  their  banks 
strongly  at  the  point  where  they  come  close  together,  known  as 
the  "Neck."  Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Grant's 
Army,  sufficient  forces  could  be  thrown  from  the  Army  In 
Mississippi  into  Louisiana  in  aid  of  Kirby  Smith,  and  into  Mis- 
souri to  the  assistance  of  Price,  or  from  Kentucky  into  Vir- 
ginia to  reinforce  the  troops  left  there,  should  they  be  hard 
pressed ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  considering  the  terrible 
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lesson  the  Enemy  has  just  had  at  Chancellors ville,  and  that  a 
large  part  .of  his  Army  is  to  be  disbanded  during  the  present 
month  to  be  replaced,  if  at  all,  by  raw  Yankee  recruits. 

Meanwhile  a  sufficient  number  of  Cap't  Lee's  *Torpedo  Rams 
could  be  constructed  in  England,  &  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River  resecured,  thereby  Enabling  us  to  retake  New 
Orleans  &  Capture  Bank's  Army. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  Department,  I  remain, 

Your's  very  truly, 

(Signed)     G.  T.  BEAUREGARD 
"A  True  Copy." 

A.  N.  TOUTANT  BEAUREGARD, 
A.  D.  C. 

This  is  a  sea-going  vessel,  of  great  speed,  shot-proof  & 
carrying  a  Torpedo  in  it's  bow,  7  feet  below  water  mark,  which 
explodes  on  striking,  another  one  can  be  put  in  position  in  a 
few  moments. 


PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN  PROPOSED  TO  GEN.  Jos.  E.  JOHNSTON, 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  MAY  i5th,  1863. 

June  2  ist,   1863. 
Note. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  the  quickest  way  of  relieving  Vicks- 
burg,  would  be,,  after  defeating  Rosecrans  at  Murfreesboro,  to 
march  at  once  on  Memphis  &  Fort  Pillow,  &  establish  our 
lines  of  Communication  with  Tennessee  by  the  Memphis  R.  R. 
with  Ala.  by  the  Mobile  R.  R.  &  with  Missi.  by  the  Jackson 
R.  R. — all  the  principles  &  maxims  of  war  would  then  be  ob- 
served. 

It  may  be  tho't  that  Lee  could  not  have  spared  30,000  men 
from  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  Bragg — he  cer- 
tainly could  have  sent  him  Longstreet's  20,000  men  from  N. 
C.  &  elsewhere  who  took  no  part  in  the  Battle  of  Chancellors- 
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ville.  With  these  and  the  10,000  men  £  7  light  Batteries  I  sent 
to  you  at  Jackson,  Missi,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  Bragg 
would  have  had  about  95,000  men  with  whom  to  attack  sud- 
denly and  boldly  Rosecrans'  65,000 — having  crushed  them  he 
could  have  left  30,000  to  march  on  to  Nashville  &  Kentucky — 
&  have  sent  about  50,000  to  take  possession  of  Memphis  &  Fort 
Pillow.  Keeping  up  his  communications  with  them  by  the 
Memphis  R.  R.,  &  with  Mobile  &  Jackson,  Miss.,  by  the  South- 
ern R'l  R'ds  to  those  cities. 

The  whole  of  this  brilliant  campaign,  which  is  only  indicated 
here,  could  have  been  terminated  by  the  end  of  June  with  the 
destruction  of  Rosecrans'  &  Grant's  Armies,  &  the  conquest  of 
Tennessee  &  Kentucky. 

We  could  then  have  taken  the  offensive  in  Ohio  or  Pennsyl- 
vania as  circumstances  would  have  best  indicated. 

(Signed)     G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 
"A  True  Copy." 

A.  N.  TOUTANT  BEAUREGARD, 
A.  D.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Milledgeville,  Georgia,  Feb'y.  loth,  1864. 
Gen'l  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Gen'l. 

By  a  letter  from  Maj.  Gen'l  Walker  my  attention  is  again 
called  to  the  importance  of  proper  provision  for  your  transpoi  • 
tation.  I  have  already  advised  you  of  the  heavy  losses  which 
the  State  Road  has  sustained,  by  the  loss  and  destruction  of  its 
rolling  stock  while  on  other  Roads  under  the  command  of  Con- 
federate officers. 

You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  offer  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  have  part  of  our  Engines  and  Cars  returned  to  the  Road. 
In  this  I  trust  you  may  succeed.  I  also  hope  you  will  continue 
to  insist  that  the  Cars  and  Engines  belonging  to  the  Tennessee 
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Roads  be  returned  and  placed  in  the  service  for  the  supply 
of  your  army. 

I  have  written  the  President  demanding  the  immediate  re- 
turn to  the  State  Road  of  two  Good  Engines  and  forty  gooc1 
Cars  which  is  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  number  of  what  the 
Road  has  been  deprived  by  the  Confederate  Government.  1 
have  received  no  reply  to  this  request  and  fear  that  from  some 
cause  the  President  may  neglect  to  comply  with  this  reasonable 
request. 

One  of  my  objects  in  addressing  you  this  letter  is  to  beg 
you  to  urge  upon  the  President's  consideration  the  importance 
of  this  subject.  Justice  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  you  and  to 
your  gallant  army  requires  that  Mr.  Davis  shall  neither  disre- 
gard nor  neglect  this  requirement.  When  the  Spring  Cam- 
paign opens,  if  you  are  reinforced,  as  you  should  be,  and  as 
the  country  have  a  right  to  expect,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  officers  of  the  State  Road  to  transport  all  your  necessary 
supplies  without  more  rolling  stock. 

Again,  suppose  the  fortunes  of  war  turn  in  your  favor,  as 
I  pray  God  they  may,  and  you  should  be  able  to  advance  into 
Tennessee,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  with  our  present  limited 
number  of  Cars  &  Engines  to  furnish  you  the  stock  to  run  on 
either  of  the  Tennessee  Roads.  At  the  Commencement  of  the 
War  no  Road  in  the  Confederacy  had  a  better  outfit  of  Rolling 
Stock  than  the  State  Road,  but  on  account  of  its  locality  and 
its  immediate  connection  with  the  Western  Road,  which  had 
more  limited  capacity,  constant  calls  were  made  upon  us  for 
Engines  &  Cars.  We  always  responded  to  every  call.  The  re- 
sult has  been  our  heavy  losses  above  mentioned.  And  now  with- 
out pretending  to  return  even  part  of  the  rolling  stock  of  which 
they  have  deprived  us,  there  is  a  willingness  at  Richmond  to  cast 
all  the  blame  upon  the  State  authorities  if  there  is  any  object 
in  the  transportation  if  Mr.  Davis  will  return  half  of  what  he  has 
taken  from  us  we  can  transport  any  and  every  thing  which  may 
be  offered  to  be  carried  over  the  State  Road.  If  he  deprives 
us  of  what  we  have  and  refuses  to  return  any  portion  of  it  on 
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demand,  you  see  at  once  the  impossibility  of  our  meeting  the 
heavy  drafts  likely  to  be  made  upon  us. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  State  should  have  replaced  her 
rolling  stock  taken  by  the  Confederate  Government  by  having 
new  Engines  and  Cars  made. 

You  will  readily  see  the  impossibility  of  this  when  you  reflect 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  import  such  heavy  material  through 
the  blockade,  and  that  the  Confederate  Gov'mt  has  had  control 
of  all  the  iron  mills  and  almost  all  the  furnaces  in  the  Con- 
federacy. The  officers  of  that  Gov'm't  have  even  refused  to  let 
us  get  a  supply  of  iron  from  the  Etowah  works,  near  the  road, 
for  our  ordinary  repairs  when  we  were  hauling  all  the  coal  that 
kept  the  works  going,  and  it  has  been  with  great  difficulty  that 
we  could  secure  the  supply.  Indeed  we  must  have  failed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  action  of  Gen'l.  G.  W.  Smith,  whose  sense 
of  justice  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  caused  him  to  determine 
to  secure  the  Road  and  the  stock,  which  property  had  the  high- 
est claim  upon  the  works  of  which  he  was  president.  But  I 
will  not  trouble  you  by  further  remarks  upon  this  subject.  I 
will  only  add  that  it  is  a  matter  of  imperative  .necessity  that 
the  rolling  stock  on  the  Road  be  increased  before  the  Spring 
Campaign  opens,  and  that  the  Tennessee  rolling  stock  be  re- 
turned before  any  advance  movement  is  attempted. 

I  receive  daily  reports  from  the  officers  of  the  Road  and  they 
ship  regularly  all  that  your  officers  offer.  Renewing  the  as- 
surance of  my  determination  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve 
you,  and  of  my  high  esteem,  I  am, 

Your  ob'd't  serv't, 

JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 
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DAHLGREN'S  RAID. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Defence  of  Richmond. 


By  Dr.  Q.  WATSON  JAMES,  Co.  Q,  Third  Battalion. 


To-day  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Dahlgren  raid  and 
the  engagement  at  Hick's  Farm  (Glenburnie).  At  a  private 
dinner,  given  in  this  city  some  years  ago,  at  which  were  present 
General  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  General  Wade  Hampton,  General 
Dabney  H.  Maury,  Colonel  John  A.  McAnerney  and  others,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  Dahlgren  raid  and  the  Hick's  Farm 
fight,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

It  was.  Barring  something  now  and  then  unforeseen,  it  saved 
Richmond  from  sack;  from  rapine,  arson  and  murder  by  Ulrich 
Dahlgren's  picked  desperate  men,  and  the  thousands  of  Federal 
prisoners  on  Belle  Isle  the  raiders  purposed  to  release.  Dahl- 
gren's orders  to  his  men  were  "to  destroy  and  burn,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  released  prisoners,  the  hateful  city,  and  not 
allow  the  rebel  leader  Davis  and  his  traitorous  crew  to  escape." 
Again :  "Once  in  the  city,  it  must  be  destroyed,  and  Jeff  Davis 
and  Cabinet  killed."  *  *  *  "Pioneers  must  have  plenty  of 
oakum  and  turpentine  for  burning,  which  will  be  rolled  in  soaked 
balls  and  given  to  the  men  to  burn  when  we  get  in  the  city." 

MISTAKES   IN   HISTORY. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purport  of  this  article  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  raid — to  explain  how  Dahlgren  was  prevented 
)y  high  water  from  crossing  James  River  to  the  southside,  in 
)rder  to  reach  Belle  Isle,  and  turn  the  prisoners  loose,  before 
rntering  the  city.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  follow  his  looting  ride 
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on  the  northside,  until  he  reached  the  gates  of  Richmond.  Much 
has  been  written  regarding  his  movements  and  acts  up  to  that 
point.  Much  also  respecting  his  retreat  and  death.  However, 
in  those  several  accounts  the  important  event  with  which  this 
writer  has  to  do  has  been  largely  lost  sight  of,  or  failed  of  the 
attention  and  recognition  it  reserved.  More  than  that,  such  at- 
tention and  recognition  as  it  has  received  has  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  and  involves  not  a  few  "mistakes  of  his- 
tory." The  "important  event"  was  and  is  the  "last  stand,"  which 
was  made  by  the  Third  (Henley's)  Battalion  Troops,  for  local 
defense,  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  spires  of  the  city. 
Against  that  stand  Dahlgren's  arson  squadrons  broke;  by  the 
battalion  they  were  hurled  back  in  utter  confusion. 

The  night  of  March  i,  1864,  was  a  moonlight  night,  though 
the  moon  was  obscured  by  a  heavy  white  cloud,  from  which 
a  fine,  misty  rain  was  falling.  The  first  resistance  Dahlgren 
encountered  was  at  Green's  Farm  (forks  of  the  road),  on  the 
River  Road.  There  he  engaged  the  Armory  Battalion,  a  much 
inferior  force  to  his  own,  which  he  soon  routed  and  pushed 
back  demoralized  towards  Richmond,  not,  however,  before  he 
had  lost  several  men. 

Meantime,  Confederate  reinforcements  had  been  coming  up 
in  the  shape  of  the  Third  Battalion,  some  of  the  companies 
marching  collectively,  others  detached.  This  part  of  the  line 
of  defense  was  under  command  of  General  Custis  Lee.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  better  understand  the  situation  and  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  status  and  personnel  of  the  battalion,  two  quo- 
tations, subject,  however,  to  some  explanation,  one  of  them  to 
correction,  are  here  given.  They  are  from  Mrs.  Davis'  life  of 
her  husband,  and  a  report  of  General  Custis  Lee,  respectively. 
Mrs.  Davis  writes: 

"The  'Department  Battalion'  was  composed  of  the  clerks  from 
all  the  departments  of  the  government,  not  from  the  Treasury 
Department  alone,  and  of  a  company  of  Richmond  boys  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was  this  latter  company  that  went 
by  mistake  to  Green's  Farm,  which  was  not  far  beyond  the  line 
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of  fortifications  on  the  Northern  plank  road  to  which  the  'De- 
partment Battalion'  arid  another  (Armory  Battalion)  were 
ordered;  and  it  was  this  company  of  boys  which  first  became 
engaged  with  Dahlgren's  column,  and  which  had  the  most  to 
do  with  checking  it,  and  perhaps  driving  it  off." 

REPORT    OF    GENERAL    LEE. 

General  Lee  says :  "A  short  distance  beyond  the  fortifications 
I  met  the  boy  company,  and  some,  or  all,  of  the  other  companies 
of  the  Department  Battalion  coming  in ;  and  was  told,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  that  the  boy  company  had  arrived  first  at  the 
intermediate  line  of  fortifications,  and,  not  finding  any  troops 
there,  had  concluded  that  there  was  an  outer  line." 

The  "boy  company,"  later  reorganized  "G,"  which  marched 
out  from  the  city  separately,  did  not  go  to  Green's  Farm.  It 
did  go  beyond  the  intermediate  line  of  fortifications,  was 
ordered  back,  and  as  it  was  the  first  company  on  the  field,  the 
battalion,  it  may  be  said,  "assembled"  on  it.  It  took  no  part 
with  the  Armory  Battalion  in  the  affair  at  Green's  Farm,  and 
claimed  no  more  credit  for  repulsing  Dahlgren  than  is  due  the 
other  companies,  members  of  the  Third.  Mrs.  Davis's  error  was 
owing  to  the  fact,  probably,  that'  from  the  boy  company  were 
detailed  some  of  the  pickets  of  the  Hick's  Farm  fight,  and  one 
of  these  was  very  severely  wounded.  General  Lee's  report  is 
a  detail  of  the  assembly,  after  which  the  battalion  was  marched 
into  an  open  field  some  distance  in  front  of  the  "breastworks." 

Having  dispersed  the  Armory  Battalion,  Dahlgren  pressed  on, 
practically  sweeping  away  everything  before  him,  until  he 
reached  Hick's  Farm.  Here  he  felt  the  situation  with  picket 
firing  and  located  the  battalion,  then  he  formed  for  a  charge, 
confident  of  an  easy  mark,  since  his  men  could  be  distinctly 
heard  jeering:  "Ride  down  the  d — d  melish."  In  the  absence 
of  Major  Henley,  who  was  ill  in  bed  in  Richmond,  the  com- 
mand of  the  battalion  devolved  on  Captain  John  A.  McAnerney, 
of  Company  A.  President  Davis,  in  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,"  in  a  reference  to  the  engagement,  in 
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which  he  accords  the  battalion  credit  for  saving  the  city,  says: 
"Captain  Mclllhany  (a  misprint,  McAnerney  intended),  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  enemy  promptly  arranged  to  attack.  This  was 
done  with  such  impetuosity  that  Dahlgren  and  his  men  were 
routed." 

NEWSPAPER    ERROR. 

President  Davis  based  his  statement  on  a  newspaper  error  of 
the  day,  in  which  not  more  than  passing  mention  is  given  to 
the  affair.  Captain  McAnerney  did  not  attack.  Upon  becoming 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  his  preparation  to 
charge,  he  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down,  and  walking  down  the 
line,  he  enjoined,  "Don't  a  man  dare  to  fire  a  shot  until  he  hears 
my  voice.  Remember,  two  volleys."  There  was  something  al- 
most uncanny  in  the  silence  of  those  men  and  boys,  and  of  that 
little  figure  moving  in  the  gloaming  from  company  to  company, 
repeating  his  injunction  and  the  word  "steady."  At  last  came 
the  order  from  the  other  end  of  the  field:  "Forward,  Michi- 
ganders."  Still  McAnerney  waited.  He  waited  until  the  charg- 
ing squadrons,  some  450  strong,  rose  the  crest  of  a  slight  ele- 
vation in  the  field,  thus  giving  him  a  sky-line.  Then  rang  out 
the  command :  "Rise,  attention,  first  rank,  fire !"  "and,"  de- 
clares a  paper  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  "a  better 
volley  was  rarely  given  by  regulars;  it  was  one  volley  in  truth." 

There  was  a  recoil,  an  effort  by  Dahlgren  to  inspire  his  men 
to  another  charge — a  second  volley,  and  the  affair  was  over, 
except  to  reload.  It  was  sharp,  short,  decisive,  taking  little 
more  time  than  it  requires  to  tell  the  story,  but  it  was  enough. 
It  transpired  the  next  day  that  the  troops  off  on  the  right,  on 
the  Brook  Turnpike,  which  engaged  a  part  of  Kilpatrick's  main 
body,  were  curious  to  know  "what  command  fired  those  dress 
parade  volleys?"  At  the  best  estimates,  the  battalion  num- 
t>ered  about  320,  rank  and  file.  The  casualties  of  the  battalion 
were:  killed,  Captain  Ellery,  Company  A:  wounded,  Lieutenant 
H.  A.  Thompkins,  Company  B ;  Privates  T.  Carter,  S.  McLean, 
R.  B.  Green,  Miles  Cary  and  Gray  Doswell.  The  last-named 
was  a  member  of  the  boy  company,  and  was  on  the  picket  line. 
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Several  men  were  knocked  down  and  bruised  in  the  onrush  of 
Federal  troopers  who  could  not  control  their  horses.  Dahlgren's 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  charge,  was  about  forty.  Ten 
or  more  of  his  men  were  found  dead  on  the  field  in  a  space  not 
more  than  thirty  yards  square  the  next  morning.  Several  pris- 
oners were  taken.  For  its  gallantry  at  Hick's  Farm  the  bat- 
talion was  commended  in* official  reports,  was  raised  to  a  regi- 
ment, Third  Regiment  Troops,  for  local  defense,  and  Captain 
McAnerney  was  promoted  colonel  and  assigned  to  its  command. 

COMPANY    OF    BOYS. 

But  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Hick's  Farm  has  another  in- 
terest for  the  people  of  Richmond,  a  continued  and  continuing 
interest,  it  may  be  said.  That  interest  centres  in  the  history  of 
Richmond's  boy  company.  Save  for  this  company,  the  battalion 
was  composed  largely  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  who 
had  been  retired  from  active  service  on  account  of  wounds  or 
other  disabilities,  and  detailed  in  the  departments.  Captain  Mc- 
Anerney was  among  the  number,  and  these  department  clerks 
were  virtually  all  veterans.  The  battalion  had  no  connection 
with  the  militia  organizations  or  other  reserves,  nor  had  the 
regiment  to  which  it  was  enlarged.  Company  G.  as  to  person- 
nel, was  in  a  sense  the  successor  of  the  "Junior  Volunteers,"  a 
company  of  striplings  formed  just  before  the  war,  who  were 
armed  with  "cut-off"  carbines,  drilled  at  the  State  armory,  and 
whose  first  service  was  in  the  "Pawnee  War."  The  carbines 
were  "cut  off"  by  order  of  Governor  Wise,  so  as  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  youth  and  size  of  the  juniors.  Company  G  was 
organized  in  July,  1863,  and  because  none  of  its  members  were 
old  enough  to  be  subject  to  military  duty,  the  government  re- 
quired "individual"  receipts  for  its"  new  arms,  as  the  following 
copy  from  the  autograph  receipt  paper  will  show: 

HEADQUARTERS  Co.  G,  THIRD  B.  L.  D. 

Richmond,   October,    1863. 
We,  the  undersigned    members  of    Company  G,   do     hereby 
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certify  that  we  have  received  of  E.  S.  Gay,  Jr.,  lieutenant  com- 
manding, one  musket  and  accoutrements,  for  which  we  hold  and 
bind  ourselves  responsible,  for  the  preservation  and  cleanliness 
of  said  articles,  and  hold  them  subject  to  the  order  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Company,  E.  S.  Gay: 

1.  John  I.  Womble.  32.  Ro.  G.  Rind. 

2.  Bev.  Tucker.  33  J.  A.   Peebles. 

3.  W.  T.  Yarbrough.  34.  - 

4.  Charles  M.  Nimmo,  Jr.  35.  Charles  Brown. 

5.  Edgar  Jones,  two  guns.  36.  James  Cam 

6.  Em.  C.  Pecor.  37. 

7.  -  38.  C.  R.  Devine. 

8.  Jas.  H.  Pecor.  39.  C.  H.  Quarles. 

9.  R.  E.  Hendrick.  40.  Wm.  H.  Hill. 
10.  Wm.  E.  Johnston.  41.  J.  E.  Owens. 
II. 42.  A.  Dibrell. 

12.  I.  G.  Wood.  43.  W.  H.  Page. 

13.  G.   B.  Doggett.  44.  W,  C.  Tempi eman,  sergeant. 

14.  R.  W.  Thompson.  45.  M.  Harrison. 

15.  John  P.  Quarles.  46.  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Timberlake. 

1 6.  Thomas  M.  Rutherford.  47.  Geo.  Watt,  Jr. 

17.  C.  W.  Bridges.  48.  Jos.  K.  Roane,  Jr. 

1 8.  John  Hammond.  49.  

19.  : 50.  W.  M.  Randolph. 

20.  Samuel  Taylor.  51.  G.  P.  Hawes. 

21.  E.  S.  Cardozo.  52.  J.  B.  Faris. 

22. 53.  John  B.   Purcell. 

23.  -  54.  Swift  Johnson. 

24.  Richard  Brooke.  55.  W.  R.  Cowardin. 
25. 56.  Geo.  Ferneyhough. 

26.  R.  D.  Chesterman.  57.  C.  W.   Nimmo. 

27.  Edgar  D.  Taylor.  58.  S.  Cullen. 

28.  R.   Gilliam,  Jr.  59.  W.  Sydnor 

29.  -  W.  R.  Tyree. 

30.  G.  W.  James.  James  Gibbons. 
31. 
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The  original  paper,  along  with  others  bearing  on  the  com- 
pany, has  been  turned  over  to  the  Virginia  Room  of  the  Con- 
federate Memorial  Literary  Society.  'The  blank  spaces  in  the 
above  list  represent  members  who  were  not  present  when  the 
arms  were  distributed.  The  boy  company  saw  a  good  deal  of 
hard  service  around  Richmond  in  the  fall  of  1863  and  the  winter 
of  1863-4,  and  some  months  later  reorganized  and  elected  new 
officers.  Herewith  is  appended  one  of  the  rolls  of  the  new 
company,  which  is  made  up  partially  from  memory,  and  answers 
very  closely  to  an  official  roll  on  file  in  the  State  military 
archives : 

ROLL  OF  REORGANIZED  COMPANY  G. 

Officers. 

E.  S.  Gay,  Jr.,  captain. 
J.   W.  Anderson,  first  lieutenant. 
S.  Taylor,  second  lieutenant. 
W.  W.  Randolph,  third  lieutenant. 
John  B.  Purcell,  first  sergeant. 
W.  R.   Cowardin,  second  sergeant. 
W.  M.  Hill,  third  sergeant. 
William  Binford,  fourth  sergeant. 
R.  G.  Rind,  fifth  sergeant. 
John  B.  Paris,  first  corporal. 
George  Davidson,   second   corporal. 
Charles  Williamson,  third  corporal. 
Swift  Johnson,   fourth   corporal. 

Privates. 

A.  Abernethy,  C.  Barksdale,  L.  A.  Battaile,  George  Bridges, 
Frank  Brooke,  R.  Brooke,  Z.  T.  Briggs,  Ed.  Cardoza  R.  Ches- 
terman,  Thomas  Carter,  T.  Doswell,  W.  Wallace  Deane,  George 
Ferneyhough,  R.  Tennel,  Robert  Gilliam,  W.  H.  Grayson, 
James  Gibbons,  O.  Gwatkins,  R.  <M.  Goode,  R.  H.  M.  Harrison, 
W.  Hammond,  G.  Percy  Hawes,  Richard  Hill,  W.  Johnson, 
G.  Watson  James,  Edgar  Jones,  Gwynn  Lyell,  W.  Matthews, 
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T.  Moore,  Thomas  Murphy,  W.  Newell,  C.  M.  Nimmo,  O.  O. 
Owens,  George  Peters,  John  Quarles,  M.  C.  Randolph,  P. 
Robinson,  T.  M.  Rutherfoord,  J.  Slater,  G.  W.  Semple,  Edgar 
D.  Taylor,  W.  R.  Tyree,  W.  C.  Templeman,  J.  Taliaferro,  B. 
D.  Tucker,  W.  Yarbrough,  James  Walsh,  Thomas  H.  Walsh, 
Kennon  Wrenn,  G.  Doswell,  M.  Mitchell,  E.  A.  Willis,  C.  H. 
Quarles,  C.  Llewellyn,  B.  Sheppard,  Columbus  Shriver,  Henry 
Grant,  C.  F.  Taylor,  George  Watt. 

Many  of  the  names  on  the  roll  will  be  identified  with  the 
oldest  families  in  Richmond,  and  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city,  materially,  financially,  commercially,  and  otherwise  after 
the  evacuation  fire.  Company  G  served  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
taking  part  in  the  operations  against  Butler  on  the  southside, 
in  those  supporting  Stuart  at  Yellow  Tavern,  and  in  the  move- 
ments at  Fort  Harrison.  The  average  age  of  its  members,  when 
the  war  ended,  was  about  seventeen  years.  Between  its  organi- 
zation and  the  end  several  of  its  members  on,  or  before  attain- 
ing military  age,  joined  other  commands. 

Colonel  McAnerney,  in  a  recent  letter,  pays  this  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  boy  company: 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  night's  work  was 
the  splendid  action  of  a  large  number  of  the  younger  sons  of 
the  best  families  of  Richmond,  who,  on  account  of  their  youth, 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  (regulars)  army,  and  chafing 
under  the  restraint,  joined  my  command  and  were  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  Many  of  them  received  sabre  cuts  and  other  in- 
juries. These  young  men  afterwards  organized  (reorganized) 
the  famous  'Company  G/  under  Captain  Gay,  and  were  regu- 
larly attached  to  our  regiment,  doing  valiant  service,  and  under- 
going all  hardships  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Many  of  them 
are  now  the  leading  bankers,  merchants  and  professional  men 
of  Richmond,  and  I  always  remember  the  courage  and  fortitude 
they  displayed  until  the  close  of  the  war." 

The  writer,  has  felt  it  no  less  a  duty  to  other  members  of  the 
battalion,  and  of  the  regiment,  than  to  the  members  of  his  own 
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company,  to  compile  this  brief  record  of  the  ''last  stand'"  on 
the  night  of  March  i,  1864,  but  for  which  God  only  knows 
what  would  have  been  the  fate,  not  only  of  President  Davis 
and  his  Cabinet,  but  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  city. 

CLAMOR    FOR   EXECUTION. 

Dahlgren's  address  and  orders  to  his  troopers,  found  on  his 
body,  when  in  his  flight  with  a  fragment  of  his  men,  he  was 
killed  by  Confederate  cavalry  under  Pollard,  in  King  and  Queen 
county,  tell  what  might  have  been,  and  that  might  have  been, 
is  so  horrible  to  contemplate,  that  but  for  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
the  prisoners  taken  by  Pollard  would  have  been  summarily 
executed.  The  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Seddon, 
and  General  Braxton  Bragg  urged  execution;  the  Richmond 
papers  and  the  public  clamored  for  it.  And  the  excited  state 
of  the  popular  mind  over  the  "diabolical"  scheme,  as  General 
Bragg  characterized  it,  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  failure 
to  appreciate  at  the  time  the  importance  of  the  Hick's  Farm 
event. 

General  Lee  opened  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Gen- 
eral Meade,  who  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  upon 
the  latter's  denial  of  responsibility  of  the  Federal  government 
for  Dahlgren's  orders  and  purposes,  set  his  face  strongly  against 
execution.  He  accepted  General  Meade's  denial  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Seddon  as  follows: 

"These  papers  can  only  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  his 
(Dahlgren's)  intentions.  It  does  not  appear  how  far  his  men 
were  cognizant  of  them,  or  that  his  course  was  sanctioned  by 
the  government.  It  is  only  known  that  his  plans  were  frustrated 
by  a  merciful  Providence,  his  forces  scattered,  and  he  killed. 
I  do  not  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  visit  upon  the  captives 
the  guilt  of  his  intentions.  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  that  reason 
and  reflection  would  justify  such  a  course  (extreme  measures). 
I  think  it  better  to  do  right,  even  if  we  suffer  in  so  doing, 
than  to  incur  the  reproach  of  our  conscience  and  posterity." 
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Some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  President  Davis,  ob- 
serving Colonel  McAnerney  in  a  vast  crowd  he  was  addressing, 
called  the  colonel  to  his  side  and  declared  to  the  audience: 
"This  man  commanded  the  Confederate  troops  that  saved  Rich- 
mond, its  people  and  the  government  on  the  night  of  the 
Dahlgren  raid."  A  just  tribute  to  the  man  and  to  the  battalion. 
The  writer  regrets  that  rolls  of  the  other  companies  are  not 
available.  Though  the  "boy  company"  has  received  more  con- 
spicuous and  special  official  mention  than  any  of  the  other  com- 
panies, its  members  were  only  a  part  of  the  thin  line  of  battle 
that  moved  not  out  of  its  tracks  in  the  intense  and  eventful 
crisis  of  the  night  of  March  I,  1864,  when  all  quit  themselves 
like  men. 

G.  W.  J. 
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By  Dr.  WM.  H   WH1TSITT,  Richmond  College,  of  Forrest's  Cavalry. 


I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  the  gentlemen  of  Lee  Camp  for 
the  invitation  extended  to  me  to  deliver  an  address  upon  some 
Confederate  subject.  It  was  suggested  by  Comrade  Freeman, 
that  I  should  present  a  tribute  to  the  Confederate  Army  of  the 
West,  and  speak  a  kind  word  for  the  soldiers  'of  that  service. 
I  hold  my  comrades  of  the  Western  Army  in  the  highest  esteem 
and  affection.  They  were  brave  and  honorable  soldiers,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  do  justice  to  their  memory.  I  held  no  high 
position  among  them,  and  I  did  not  understand  a  great  deal 
concerning  the  military  operations  that  went  forward  before 
my  eyes.  I  have  learned  more  about  these  operations  by  read- 
ing over  the  dispatches  in  the  so-called  "Rebellion  Records," 
than  I  was  able  to  find  out  when  I  was  on  the  spot,  and  watched 
the  progress  of  them.  Moreover  I  have  never  made  any  special 
study  of  military  science,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  it  would  be 
out  of  my  power  to  speak  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Western  service 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  equal  to  the  present  occasion,  or 
worthy  of  their  skill  and  courage. 

After  some  reflection  I  have  concluded  to  address  you  on  the 
Genealogy  of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  which  appears  to  be  a 
worthy  Confederate  subject,  about  which  very  little  has  been 
said  hitherto.  The  materials  are  as  yet  incomplete,  and  I  shall 
be  compelled  in  several  places  to  indulge  in  hypothesis ;  but  the 
working  hypothesis  is  an  indispensable  resource.  I  have  de- 
cided to  make  a  beginning,  in  the  hope  that  other  investigators 
will  find  additional  material,  and  clear  up  the  points  tlvat  may 
remain  imperfect  in  my  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  most  important  material  consists  of  certain  notices  which 
Mr.  Davis  himself  dictated  a  short  while  before  his  death 
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These  were  included  by  Mrs.  Davis  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
her  Memoir  of  his  life.  The  brief  statements  which  are  there 
set  down  supply  an  indispensable  clew.  It  was  known  that  the 
Davis  family  were  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  but  when  and 
where  they  had  become  Baptists  was  something  unknown  until 
Mr.  Davis  himself  gave  the  requisite  'hint.  We  must  thank 
him  for  showing  us  the  way.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  turn  a  wheel  without  his  assistance  and  direction. 

The  records  of  the  Baptist  Church  to  which  his  ancestors 
seem  to  have  belonged,  stand  next  in  importance  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Davis.  These  were  published  in  the  year  1904, 
in  two  parts  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  who  have 
thereby  rendered  a  memorable  service  indeed.  We  owe  much 
honor  and  many  thanks  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware. 
Following  is  the  title  of  Paper  Number  XLII,  issued  by  that 
learned  corporation: 

Records  of  the  Welsh  Tract  Baptist  Meeting,  Pencader  Hun- 
dred, New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  1701  to  1828.  In  two 
parts.  Copied  from  the  Original  Records  in  the  Possession  fcf 
the  Meeting  Officials.  The  Historical  Society  of  Delaware. 
Wilmington,  1904. 

In  quoting  from  this  record  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward certain  controversies  that  were  raised  among  the  brethren, 
but  these  will  be  employed  merely  as  items  of  history.  I  shall 
endeavor  strictly  to  observe  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  and 
the  requirements  of  the  historic  method.  If  I  should  fail  to 
reach  the  ideal  in  these  particulars,  the  failure  will  be  due  to 
defect  of  skill,  and  in  no  sense  to  defect  of  purpose  and  prin- 
ciple. I  appeal  to  your  generosity,  and  request  a  favorable 
construction. 

It  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  commend  the  example  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware.  The  genealogical  notices 
given  by  Mr.  Davis  were  entirely  useless  to  me  untli  I  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Welsh  Tract  Records.  By 
comparing  the  one  with  the  other  many  secrets  were  revealed, 
and  manv  difficulties  were  removed.  I  trust  that  other  learned 
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bodies  among  us  will  be  encouraged  to  render  assistance  to 
historical  students  in  that  fashion.  I  rejoice  that  just  now  the 
Confederate  Museum  is  issuing  Douglas  Freeman's  Calendar 
of  the  Confederate  Papers  in  its  possession.  This  is  a  work  of 
high  importance,  and  the  preparation  and  publication  of  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  that  great  corporation. 

Jefferson  Davis  says,  "Three  brothers  came  to  America  from 
Wales  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  settled 
at  Philadelphia."  (Memoir  by  his  Wife,  Vol.  I,  p.  3).  This 
is  a  pregnant  sentence  indeed.  This  led  to  comparisons  and 
afforded  a  clew  that  supplied  to  the  subject.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  these  words,  the  Welsh  Tract  Meeting  and  the  Welsli 
Tract  Records  must  acquire  very  high  significance,  and  they 
will  commend  themselves  in'  future  to  multitudes  of  people. 

The  opening  sentences  of  these  records  describe  the  beginning 
of  the  church  in  the  following  words:  "In  the  year  1701  some 
of  us  who  were  members  of  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  countys  of  Pembroke  and  Caermarthen,  South  Wales  in 
Great  Britain,  (professing  believers  baptism,  laying-on-of-hands, 
election  and  final  perseverance  in  grace)  were  moved  and  en- 
couraged in  our  own  minds  to  come  to  these  parts,  viz:  Penn- 
sylvania; and  after  obtaining  leave  of  the  churches  it  seemed 
good  to  the  Lord  and  to  us,  that  we  should  be  formed  into 
church  order,  as  we  were  a  sufficient  number;  and  as  one  of 
us  was  a  minister,  that  was  accomplished  and  withal  letters 
commendatory  were  given  us,  that  if  we  should  meet  with  any 
congregations  of  Christian  people  who  held  the  same  faith  with 
us,  we  might  be  received  by  them  as  brethren  in  Christ. 

"Our  number  was  sixteen:  and  after  bidding  farewell  to  our 
brethren  in  Wales,  we  sailed  from  Milford  Haven  in  the  month 
of  June  the  year  above  mentioned,  in  a  ship  named  James  and 
Mary;  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  the  eighth  of  September  fol- 
lowing . 

"After  landing  we  were  received  in  a  loving  manner  (on  ac- 
count of  the  gospel)  by  the  congregation  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Pennepek,  who  held  to  the  same  faith  with  us  (ex- 
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cepting  the  ordinance  of  Laying-on-of-hands  on  every  particular 
member)  with  whom  we  wished  much  to  hold  communion  at 
the-Lords-table ;  but  we  could  not  be  in  fellowship  with  them  in 
the  Lords-supper ;  because  they  bore  not  testimony  for  God 
touching  the  forementioned  ordinance.  (Records,  Pt.  I.,  pp. 
7,  8.) 

*********** 

"After  our  arrival  we  lived  much  scattered  for  about  a  yea-, 
and  a  half,  yet  kept  up  our  weekly  and  monthly  meetings  among 
ourselves;  during  which  time  it  pleased  God  to  add  to  our  num- 
ber about  twenty  members,  in  which  time  we,  and  many  other 
Welsh  people  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  New  Castle  County, 
on  Delaware,  which  was  called  Welsh  Tract:  in  the  year  1703 
we  began  to  get  our  living  out  of  it,  and  to  set  our  meetings 
in  order  and  build  a  place  of  worship  which  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of,  The  Baptist  meeting-house  by  the  Iron- 
hill."  (Records,  Pt.  I.,  p.  8). 

*********** 
"The  names  of  the  members  who  first  came  over  were: 

Thomas  Griffith   "minister" 
Year    Griffith  Nicolas 
1701 .   Evan  Edmond 

John  Edward 

Elizeus   (Elisha)   Thomas 

Enoch  Morgan 

Righart  (Richard)  David 

Elizabeth  Griffith 

Lewis   Edmond 

Mary  John 

Mary  Thomas 

Elizabeth  Griffith 

Shonnet   (Jennet)  David 

Margaret  Matheas 

Shonnet  (Jennet)    Morris 

James   David"      (Records   Pt.    I.,   pp.    n,    12.) 
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The  Davids  mentioned  in  the  above  list  seem  to  be  the  ances- 
tors of  President  Davis.  They  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case.  They  were  of  the  Baptist  faith.  They  emigrated  from 
Wales  and  settled  near  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  retained  their  Philadelphia  home  for 
eighteen  months  and  then  removed  to  New  Castle  County,  Dela- 
ware. So  far  as  history  informs  us,  there  was  no  other  Baptist 
family  of  the  name  of  Davis,  that  came  from  Wales  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  at  Philadelphia. 

President  Davis  speaks  of  three  brothers,  the  youngest  of 
whom  named  Evan  was  his  grandfather.  Richard  and  James 
David  (Records,  pp.  n,  12)  were  charter  members  of  the 
church  and  they  may  have  been  brothers,  but  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  Evan  Davis.  Shion  Dafydd  subscribed  the  Philadel- 
phia Confession  in  February,  1716  (Records,  p.  21),  and  my 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  affirms  that  Evan  is  "the  same 
as  John,"  but  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  in  her  History  of  Christian 
Names,  p.  273,  expresses  herself  with  less  confidence,  and  is 
only  willing  to  say  that  "Evan  may  be  intended  for  John."  If 
Evan  was  intended  for  John,  then  the  Welsh  Tract  Records 
may  supply  the  names  of  the  three  brothers.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt  somewhat  concerning  the  three  brothers. 
Richard  David  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  family. 

Samuel  Davis,  the  President's  father,  was  born  in  the  year 
1756,  and  was  an  only  son.  Evan  the  grandfather  may  have 
married  his  wife,  the  Widow  Williams,  about  the  year  1755, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  least  sixty  years  of  age  at 
that  time.  That  is  a  possible  construction,  but  it  would  seem 
more  likely  that  Evan  was  born  in  America  rather  than  in 
Wales.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  omit  a  generation  or 
two,  who  undertake  to  trace  their  genealogy  without  the  assist- 
ance of  contemporary  records. 

In  the  year  1711  Martha  Thomas  was  added  to  the  Welsh 
Tract  Church  by  baptism ;  apparently  a  daughter  of  Elisha 
Thomas,  who  later  was  selected  as  the  second  pastor.  She  was 
the  first  and  only  person  with  the  Christian  name'  of  Martha 
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that  is  found  in  the  early  lists  of  membership.  In  February, 
1716,  Martha  Thomas  disappears  and  the  name  of  Martha  Dafis 
occurs  for  the  first  time.  My  hypothesis  is  that  she  had  mar- 
ried, meanwhile,  one  of  the  Davis  young  men.  In  the  year 
1732  the  case  of  Martha  Dafis  was  brought  before  the  Church, 
and  the  records  give  the  following  account  of  it: 

"The  rebellion  of  Martha  David  against  the  Church  appeared, 

(1)  In  opposing  the  truth  which  she  one  professed  to  the 
church  according  to  the  commandment  of  Christ  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Apostles  under  the  ministry  of  the  New  Testament. 

(2)  In  refusing  instruction,  and  despising  advice  tho'  offered 
many  a  time  by  the  brethren  in  particular,  and  by  the  church 
in  general. 

(3)  In  breaking  covenant  with  the  church  by  carrying  uncon- 
nected pieces  of  what  was  talked  in  the  church  to  the  Presby- 
terians to  have  their  opinion  of  them,  tho' 'the  church  charged 
her  beforehand  not  to  do  so. 

(4)  In  being  so  false  and  unfaithful  in  carrying  her  tales  so 
that  she  has  curtailed  the  truth  and  increased  her  falsehoods; 
and  thereby  hath  wronged  the  church  by  her  change  of  opinion, 
and   putting  a   false   gloss   upon   what   was    said   to  her — and 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  enemies  to  blaspheme — also  to  renew 
the  variance  between  us  and  the  Presbyterians,  for  which  causes 
she  was -put  out  of  the  church  Mar.  4,  1732. 

N.  B.  She  was  President  Davis's  mother."     (Records,  p.  26.) 

I  have  striven  in  vain  to  discover  the  Christian  name  of  the 
father  of  President  Samuel  Davies  of  Princeton  College.  James 
David,  whose  name  appears  last  on  the  list  of  charter  mem- 
bers, may  have  been  his  father,  but  of  that  point  we  cannot 
be  certified.  According  to  Dr.  Foote  (Sketches,  p.  158),  the 
father  of  Samuel  Davies  was  born  in  the  year  1680,  he  died 
on  the  nth  of  August,  1759,  apparently  in  Hanover  County, 
Virginia;  but  the  records  of  that  county  were  destroyed  at  the 
close  of  the  Confederate  War,  and  it  will  hardly  be  possible 
to  obtain  any  further  information  concerning  him.  Richard 
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David  died  on  the  i6th  of  February,  1719  (Records,  pt.  i,  p. 
24).  His  wife,  Shonnet  (otherwise  written  Janneth)  was  the 
first  member  of  the  church  to  pass  away  (Records,  p.  23).  She 
died  on  the  loth  of  June,  1701,  and  may  have  been  buried  at 
sea. 

Much  freedom  was  employed  in  spelling  the  name.  The 
clerk  of  the  church  wrote  it  usually,  but  not  invariably,  David. 
On  the  4th  of  Feb.,  1716,  many  of  the  members  subscribed  the 
Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith,  and  here  the  spelling  was 
both  variant  and  archaic.  It  appears  that  every  person  wrote 
his  own  name  with  his  own  hand,  and  took  liberty  to  spell  it 
in  his  own  way.  In  that  place  the  name  Richard  Davis  is 
spelled  Rhichart  Dafydd.  Martha  Davies,  the  mother  of  Presi- 
dent Davies  of  Princeton,  spells  her  name  Martha  Dan's  (Re- 
cords, p.  20).  David  Davis  spelled  it  Davis  (Records,  .p.  21), 
as  did  also  Janott  Davis,  who  subscribed  in  the  year  1724  (Rec- 
ords, p.  22).  President  Davies  appears  from  these  Records  to 
have  been  the  first  person  of  the  family  connection  to  put  an 
"e"  into  the  body  of  the  name,  and  spell  it  Davies. 

It  was  considered  disorderly  in  the  early  period  for  young 
people  to  marry  without  advising  with  the  church.  (Records, 
p.  77.)  While  they  were  still  in  Philadelphia,  and  before  the 
removal  to  Welsh  Tract,  one  of  the  young  fellows  of  the 
Thomas  family  appears  to  have  violated  that  rule.  His  wife 
however,  seems  to  have  healed  all  the  trouble,  by  uniting  with 
the  church.  In  the  year  1702  her  name  appears  as  Easther 
Thomas  (Records,  p.  12),  and  in  the  year  1716  she  subscribed 
the  Confession  of  Faith  as  Estor  Thomas.  (Records,  p.  20.) 
But  apparently  she  was  not  content  with  her  lot,  and  in  the 
year  1733  the  following  entry  occurs : 

"At  our  quarterly  meeting,  Jun  9,  1733  Then  was  Esther 
Thomas  excluded. 

"She  was  under  a  kind  of  suspension  for  some  considerable 
time  before;  for  her  lukewarmness,  and  negligence  and  for 
blaming  the  doctrine  and  for  carrying  her  grand  daughters  to 
the  presbyterians  to  be  sprinkled  contrary  unto  the  will  of  their 
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father  and  mother  while  alive,  which  then  were  dead.  She  also 
left  the  church  and  joyned  with  ye  presbyterians — And  was 
therefore  excluded."  (Records,  p.  75.)  Though  her  exclusion 
followed  that  of  Martha  Davies  by  fifteen  months,  her  influence 
appears  to  have  been  paramount  in  the  action  of  her  sister-in- 
law.  They  both  showed  commendable  filial  piety  in  avoiding 
every  issue  until  after  the  death  of  their  father,  Elisha  Thomas, 
the  second  pastor,  who  passed  away  on  the  first  of  September, 
1730  (Records,  p.  25). 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  the  following  entry 
occurs  under  date  of  Monday,  November  12,  [1753]  : 

"Went  to  see  my  relations  in  the  tract;  and  when  I  passed 
by  the  places  where  I  formerly  lived  or  walked,  it  gave  a 
solemn  turn  to  my  mind"  (Foote,  Sketches,  p.  237).  One  may 
wonder  .whether  he  encountered  Evan  Davis  on  this  visit  to  his 
relations  in  the  Tract.  Three  years  later  there  was  born  to 
Evan  his  only  son  and  heir.  The  Christian  name  of  Samuel 
had  been  apparently  unknown  in  this  particular  family,  until  it 
was  introduced  by  Martha  Davies.  President  Samuel  Davies 
says: 

"I  cannot  but  mention  to  my  friend  an  anecdote  known  to 
but  few ;  that  is  that  I  am  a  son  of  prayer,  like  my  namesake 
Samuel,  the  prophet;  and  my  mother  called  me  Samuel,  be- 
cause, she  said,  I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord."  (Foote, 
Sketches,  p.  158).  Evidently  it  was  an  unaccustomed  name,  but 
Evan  Davies  may  have  been  so  charmed  by  the  presence  of  the 
great  preacher,  and  by  the  luster  of  his  name  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  he  elected  to  call  his  own  child  Samuel  in  honor 
of  him.  That  appears  at  least  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
Christian  name  of  the  father  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  notices  given  by  Jefferson  Davis  are  brief,  and  not  always 
distinct.  He  says :  "The  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Evan  Davis, 
removed  to  Georgia,  then  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  Jefferson  Davis.  He  married  a  widow  whose 
family  name  was  Emory.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  Samuel 
Davis,  the  father  of  Jefferson  Davis."  (Memoir  by  his  Wife, 
Vol.  i.  p.  3.) 
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When  did  Evan  Davis  remove  to  the  Colony  of  Georgia? 
If  his  son  Samuel  Davis  was  born  in  the  year  1756,  the  union 
with  the  Widow  Williams  must  have  taken  place  before  that 
time.  But  Georgia  was  an  unlikely  place  for  Evan  Davis  to 
obtain  any  but  an  Indian  wife  prior  to  the  year  1756.  More- 
over the  language  of  Mr.  Davis  does  not  appear  to  certify  that 
Evan  Davis  married  Mrs.  Williams  in  Georgia.  He  may  have 
removed  to  Georgia  some  time  after  his  marriage  to  her. 

It  seems  possible,  in  fact,  that  Evan  Davis  may  have  obtained 
his  wife  from  the  communicants  of  Welsh  Tract  Church  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  family  of  the  name  of  William,  which  later 
came  to  be  written  Williams,  was  established  in  the  Welsh  Tract 
community  as  early  as  the  year  1710,  at  which  time  Mary  Wil- 
liam from  Kilcam  in  Wales  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
church  (Records,  p.  14).  Shion  William  appears  to  have  been 
the  head  of  the  family.  He  signed  the  Philadelphia  Confession 
of  Faith  in  1716  (Records,  p.  20),  and  was  buried  under  the 
name  of  John  William  on  the  3Oth  of  September,  1718.  Mar- 
garet William  was  also  a  signer  of  the  Confession  (Records, 
p.  20). 

During  the  years  1735,  1737  and  1738,  quite  a  number  of 
people  were  sent  forth  from  Welsh  Tract  church  in  Delaware 
to  build  another  church  on  Pedee  River  in  South  Carolina. 
Their  names  are  all  carefully  preserved  in  the  records  (Records, 
Pt.  i,  pp.  83-85).  The  new  church  that  was  established  in 
Carolina  was  styled  Welsh  Neck,  in  memory  of  the  mother 
church  from  which  it  had  sprung.  It  is  still  an  influential  com- 
munity, and  Welsh  Neck  Association  has  grown  up  about  it 
an  organization  of  more  than  twenty  churches,  that  is  highly 
respected  in  all  sections  of  the  Southern  country. 

It  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  Evan  Davis  in  traveling 
Southward  should  have  called  at  Welsh  Neck,  where  many  peo- 
ple resided  with  whom  he  had  been  on  familiar  terms.  Mar- 
garet William  of  Welsh  Tract  had  become  a  member  of  Welsh 
Neck  (Records,  p.  84),  and  it  does  not  appear  a  violent  hypo- 
thesis that  one  of  her  sons  may  have  married  a  Miss  Emory 
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of  South  Carolina,  and  that  she  in  the  charm  of  her  widow- 
hood may  have  won  the  heart  and  hand  of  Evan  Davis.  Upon 
reflection  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  Emory  family  in  ques- 
tion may  have  belonged  to  South  Carolina,  than  to  Georgia  or 
Pennsylvania. 

Assuming  that  Evan  Davis  tarried  for  a  season  in  South 
Carolina,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  after  the  special  attraction 
that  could  have  induced  him  to  remove  to  Georgia.  The  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  Welshmen  are  apt  to  be  very  profound 
and  controlling.  The  Davis  family  seem  to  have  been  no  ex- 
ception to  -this  rule.  In  the  year  1755,  when  the  Scotch-Irish 
migration  was  moving  Southward,  Shubael  Stearnes  and  Daniel 
Marshall,  a  couple  of  Baptist  ministers,  joined  the  procession 
at  Winchester,  Va.  Stearnes  halted  in  North  Carolina,  but 
Marshall  followed  the  procession  all  the  way  to  Georgia,  and 
when  their  work  had  been  completed  there  were  many  Scotch- 
Irish  Baptists  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

Marshall  had  advanced  as  far  as  Edgefield  District,  South 
Carolina,  in  1767,  where  he  founded  Horse  Creek  Church,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Augusta.  In  the  year  1771  he  transferred 
his  residence  across  the  Savannah,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Augusta,  where  he  established  Kioka  church,  whose  members 
resided  both  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  fame  of 
Kioka  went  abroad  into  every  quarter  of  the  country;  it  be- 
came a  great  center  of  influence.  The  religious  magnet  probably 
drew  Evan  Davis  more  strongly  than  any  other.  He  seems  to 
have  been  pleased  with  the  temperature  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
religion,  and  to  have  removed  his  home  and  membership  from 
Welsh  Neck  to  the  church  at  Kioka.  It  is  likely  that  he  settled 
in  Georgia  before  the  year  1771.  Samuel  Davis  was  fifteen 
years  old  at  this  time,  and  it  may  be  that  he,  too,  had  become 
a  communicant  of  Kioka  church  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

Samuel  Davis  was  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities.  Mr.  Davis  reports  that  the  young  man  entered  the 
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military  service,  and  in  the  course  of  time  raised  a  company 
of  infantry,  which  he  commanded  until  peace  was  declared.  It 
was  during  his  connection  with  the  Army,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Davis,  that  he  met  Miss  Jane  Cook,  the  Scotch-Irish  lassie 
who  became  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  This  may 
be  a  correct  statement,  but  it  appears  more  likely  that  Samuel 
Davis,  always  a  strict  attendant  upon  Baptist  meetings,  should 
have  met  her  at  some  session  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, a  very  large  and  powerful  body  composed  of  churches 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Savannah  River.  She  may  have 
been  a  member  of  one  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Edgefield  or 
Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  whose  hospitality  the  Georgia 
Association  had  been  thankful  to  accept.  The  Rev.  Mark  Cook 
was  a  valued  minister  of  the  Georgia  Association,  and  though 
he  resided  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  Savannah,  it  is  possible 
that  he  had  come  from  South  Carolina,  and  that  Miss  Jane 
Cook  may  have  been  a  near  relative.  The  union  of  two  such 
splendid  races  as  the  Welsh  and  the  Scotch-Irish  was  auspicious 
in  many  ways.  It  produced  a  man  of  remarkable  spirit  and 
capacity,  who  became  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  American 
history. 

If  anybody  is  willing  to  assist  in  promoting  this  investigation, 
he  might  render  excellent  service  by  examining  the  records  of 
New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  for  additional  traces  of  the  Davis 
family  from  1703  to  1775.  Possibly  the  records  of  Welsh  Neck 
Church,  or  of  Darlington  County,  S.  C,  might  produce  some 
notices  of  the  life  of  Evan  Davis  in  the  period  before  his  re- 
moval to  Georgia.  President  Davis  affirms  that  his  father, 
Samuel  Davis,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  county  court  where  he 
resided  in  Georgia.  If  search  was  made,  in  Richmond  or  Co- 
lumbia County,  for  the  books  that  were  written  during  his  term 
of  office,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

Welsh  Tract  and  Welsh  Neck  were  both  important  fanes  of 
Baptist  religion,  but  Kioka  appears  to  have  transcended  them 
in  power  and  influence.  From  Kioka  the  Baptist  religion  was 
extended  all  over  Georgia,  and  likewise  into  portions  of  Middle 
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Tennessee  and  Southern  Kentucky.  Samuel  Davis  went  to 
Southern  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Christian  County,  where  his 
eminent  son  was  born  on  the  3d  of  June,  1808.  Here  he  was 
connected  with  Bethel  church,  a  prosperous  community.  In 
later  years  Bethel  Association  was  formed  around  it,  which  be- 
came distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Kentucky  Baptists.  It  estab- 
lished Bethel  College  at  Russellville,  and  Bethel  Female  Col- 
lege at  Hopkinsville,  both  of  which  have  been  respectable  for 
learning  and  usefulness. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812,  Samuel  Davis 
sought  another  home,  and  settled  in  Wilkinson  county,  Missis- 
sippi. Here  also  he  seems  to  have  been  an  active  religious 
leader.  He  was  probably  a  member  of  another  Bethel  church 
situated  near  Woodville,  the  county  seat  of  Wilkinson.  This 
church  belonged  to  Mississippi  Association,  from  which  the 
Baptist  religion  was  spread  abroad  in  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1824,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years. 

During  the  progress  of  this  investigation  I  have  advanced 
several  hypotheses,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  may  be 
set  aside  through  additional  research.  The  main  conclusion  that 
I  have  reached,  however,  namely,  that  the  Davis  family  were 
remarkable  for  religious  energy  and  efficiency,  will  be  likely  to 
endure.  Samuel  Davies  of  Princeton  was  the  incomparable 
ornament  of  their  colonial  period,  and  his  namesake,  Samuel 
Davis  (provided  my  hypothesis  will  hold),  was  an  effective  re- 
ligious figure  of  the  middle  period,  who  won  a  good  degree  in 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi.  He  was  al- 
ways found  upon  the  high  places  of  the  field;  always  at  centers 
of  large  and  profitable  procedure. 

In  an  address  that  he  made  at  the  dedication  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Kentucky,  that  had  been  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
his  father's  house  once  stood,  Jefferson  Davis  is  reported  to 
have  affirmed  that  his  father  was  a  better  man  than  himself. 
Possibly  he  was  referring  to  the  punctual  exercise  of  the  cares 
and  offices  of  religious  life.  His  father  may  have  excelled  him 
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in  that  particular,  because  his  father  lived  in  a  different  age, 
and  was  more  secluded  from  the  business  and  conflicts  of  life. 
But  Jefferson  Davis  possessed  high  religious  energy  and  de- 
voutness.  There  were  pranks  at  school  and  -college,  but  he  was 
a  sturdy  and  studious  lad.  In  his  public  life  there  were  many 
seductions  and  temptations,  but  he  kept  a  stainless  escutcheon. 
He  failed  in  the  greatest  conflict  of  his  life,  but  perhaps  no 
other  leader  in  the  Confederacy  could  have  come  as  near  to 
success.  And  after  defeat  had  claimed  him  for  her  own,  he 
endured  for  many  years  a  great  burden  of  reproach  and  sorrow, 
with  manly  dignity  and  courage.  There  was  displayed  the  ex- 
cellent religion  of  his  fathers;  finer,  perhaps,  than  any  that 
you  and  I  possess. 

"His   life   was   gentle;  and   the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world  'This  was  a  man.' ' 
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STUART'S  RIDE  AND  DEATH  OF  LATANE. 


Paper  Read  Before  Wright-Latane  Camp,  Confederate 
Veterans,  Tappahannock,  Va.,  December  21,  1896. 


By  Hon.  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Company  F,  9th  Virginia  Cavalry. 


At  your  request,  I  undertake,  after  an  intervention  of  more 
than  thirty-four  years,  .to  write  (from  memory)  my  recollec- 
tions of  Stuart's  famous  ride  around  McClellan's  army  in  the 
early  summer  of  1862;  and  also  of  the  death  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Latane,  of  the  Essex  Light  Dragoons,  who  fell  in  a  charge 
made  by  his  squadron  upon  the  enemy  near  the  "Old  Church," 
in  Hanover  county,  Va. 

Captain  Latane,  a  son  of  Henry  Waring  and  Susan  Allen 
Latane,  was  born  at  "The  Meadow"  on  the  i6th  of  January, 
1833,  and  grew  to  man's  estate  surrounded  by  home  influences 
not  inferior  to  any  in  Virginia.  After  receiving  such  training 
as  the  surrounding  educational  institutions  could  afford,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
October,  1851.  Here  he  remained  until  the  following  summer, 
not  offering  for  graduation.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  for  some  un- 
explained reason,  he  did  not  return  to  the  University,  but  trans- 
ferred the  scene  of  his  studies  to  the  Richmond  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1853.  The  following 
winter  he  spent  in  Philadelphia,  taking  a  post-graduate  course 
at  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  that  city,  and  also  attending 
the  hospital  practice  of  the  city.  On  returning  home  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  he  located  at  "The  Meadow,"  and  at  once  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  not  only  attending 
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to  his  practice — which  soon  became  extensive,  in  consequence 
of  his  doing  a  large  amount  of  charity  practice  among  the  poor 
around  him — but  giving  successful  attention  to  his  large  farm; 
and  in  the  management  of  the  labor  on  this  farm  he  was  "with- 
out any  thought  of  it  on  his  part,"  thus  receiving  preliminary 
training  for  the  handling  of  large  bodies  of  soldiers  when  the 
clash  of  arms  should  come  upon  his  loved  country.  This  would 
surely  have  been  realized,  had  not  his  young  life  been  snatched 
so  suddenly  away. 

Early  in  1861,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  call  for  troops  to 
put  down  what  he  termed  "the  rebellion,"  there  was  a  rush  to 
arms  all  over  Virginia,  and  soon  a  cavalry  company,  called  the 
Essex  Light  Dragoons,  was  formed,  electing  as  their  officers 
Dr.  R.  S.  Cauthorn.  captain;  William  L.  Waring,  first  lieu- 
tenant; William  A.  Oliver,  second  lieutenant,  and  William 
Latane,  third  lieutenant.  The  company  was  soon  mustered  into 
the  Confederate  service  for  one  year.  In  the  spring  of  1862 
it  became  necessary  to  re-enlist  the  men  and  reorganize  the  com- 
pany, and  in  this  reorganization,  by  common  consent,  William 
Latane  was  made  captain.  It  was  about  this  time  that  your 
writer  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  captain.  I  found  him  a  man 
of  small  stature  and  quiet  demeanor,  but  quick  to  perceive  the 
wrong  and  very  assertive  in  his  opposition  to  it.  He  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  his  men  by  his  evenhanded  justice 
to  all,  and  at  the  same  time  he  brooked  no  disorder.  Soon  after 
the  reorganization  he  was  ordered  to  report  with  his  company 
at  Hick's  Hill,  near  Fredericksburg,  to  become  one  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  of  the  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry,  of  which  W. 
H.  F.  Lee,  a  son  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,  was  colonel ;  R.  L. 
T.  Beale,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Thomas  Waller,  major.  The 
Essex  Light  Dragoons  became  Company  F  of  that  famous  regi- 
ment, and  in  the  years  that  followed  few  of  the  recruits  knew 
the  company  by  its  original  name.  The  month  of  service  around 
Fredericksburg  amounted  to  little  except  picket  and  drill  duty, 
but  McClellan's  landing  on  the  Peninsula  and  his  march  on 
Richmond  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  retire  to  the  lines  around 
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that  city.  Our  regiment  found  a  camp  near  Young's  Millpond, 
and  not  far  from  the  Brook  Turnpike,  occupying  a  position 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  army  defending  Richmond.  Nothing 
of  special  interest  occurred  during  the  following  month  other 
than  the  usual  routine  camp  life. 

But  on  Thursday,  June  I2th,  came  orders  to  prepare  three 
days'  rations  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice.  There  was  naturally  suppressed  excitement  and  specu- 
lation as  to  what  we  were  to  do  or  where  we  were  to  go,  but 
no  news  came,  and  we  could  only  indulge  in  speculation  as  to 
our  destination.  About  i  o'clock  P.  M.  the  regimental  bugler 
sounded  "saddle  up,"  which  was  caught  up  by  the  company 
buglers  and  soon  the  camp  was  in  commotion.  "To  horse" 
was  soon  sounded,  and  through  the  whole  camp  could  be  heard 
the  command  of  the  officers,  "Fall  in,  men."  Companies  were 
formed  and  our  regiment  marched  out  of  camp  to  participate 
in  the  most  memorable  and  daring  raid  that  was  made  during 
the  war.  We  marched  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Court- 
house and  went  into  camp  after  dark,  having  marched  some 
fifteen  miles.  Early  dawn  on  the  following  morning  found  us 
in  the  saddle,  the  Ninth  Virginia  in  the  front,  and  our  squad- 
ron, composed  of  the  Mercer  Cavalry,  of  Spotsylvania,  and 
our  company  being  in  the  front  of  the  regiment,  the  Mercer 
being  in  advance.  Captain  Crutchfield  being  absent,  Captain 
Latane  commanded  the  squadron,  and,  of  course,  rode  in  front, 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  Colonel  Lee  and  staff. 

Our  march  proceeded  via  Hanover  Courthouse  and  on  to- 
ward the  Old  Church.  The  first  indication  of  an  enemy  we 
saw  was  the  bringing  in  of  a  Yankee  by  one  of  our  scouts. 
Soon  thereafter  Captain  Latane  rode  to  the  rear  and  ordered 
four  of  his  own  company  to  advance  to  the  front  and  form 
the  first  set  of  fours.  This  had  scarcely  been  accomplished  be- 
fore Colonel  Lee  ordered  Captain  Latane  to  throw  out  four 
flankers,  two  on  either  side,  and  four  members  of  his  com- 
pany were  at  once  ordered  to  proceed,  two  to  the  right  and  the 
others  to  the  left,  and  march  a  little  in  advance  of  the  regi- 
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rnent.  Your  writer  was  one  of  those  on  the  left.  Moving  for- 
ward, not  seeing  an  enemy  or  supposing  one  to  be  near,  I  sud- 
denly heard  the  command  to  charge,  and  then  the  clash  of  arms, 
with  rapid  pistol  shots.  Riding  rapidly  towards  the  firing,  1 
found  our  squadron  occupying  the  road  and  two  companies  of 
the  Fifth  United  States  Regulars  attempting  to  form  in  a  field 
near  at  hand,  and  Lieutenant  Oliver  urging  his  men  to  charge 
them.  This  was  promptly  done,  and  the  enemy  driven  to  the 
woods.  Just  before  reaching  the  timber,  I  overtook  Lieutenant 
McLane,  of  the  Federals,  and  he,  seeing  the  utter  futility  of 
resistance,  surrendered.  As  I  was  taking  him  to  the  rear,  I 
met  Colonel  Lee  and  was  told  by  him  of  the  death  of  Captain 
Latane. 

He  ordered  me  to  turn  my  prisoner  over  to  the  guard,  and 
then  go  and  look  after  my  captain.  I  soon  found  his  body, 
surrounded  by  some  half  a  dozen  of  his  men,  one  of  whom  was 
his  brother,  John — who  was  afterwards  elected  a  lieutenant  in 
the  company,  and  the  following  year  he,  too,  sealed  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country  writh  his  life.  Another  of  those  present  was 
S.  W.  Mitchell,  a  sergeant  in  the  company,  and,  I  wish  to  add, 
as  gallant  a  spirit  as  ever  did  battle  for  a  country. 

Mitchell,  being  the  stoutest  man  present,  was  selected  to  bear 
the  body  from  the  field.  He  having  mounted  his  horse,  we 
tenderly  raised  the  body  and  placed  it  in  front  of  him.  John 
Latane  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  he  and  Mitchell  passed  to 
the  rear,  while  the  rest  of  us  hurried  to  join  our  command  on 
its  perilous  journey.  I  wish  I  could  write  my  feelings  as  I 
looked  upon  the  form  of  him  who  but  a  few  moments  before 
was  the  embodiment  of  life  and  duty.  I  wish  I  could  describe 
to  you  the  beautiful  half  Arabian  horse  that  he  rode,  "The 
Colonel,"  and  how  splendidly  he  sat  him,  but  I  fully  realize  that 
I  am  not  equal  to  the  task.  John  R.  Thompson,  in  his  beauti- 
ful poem,  "The  Burial  of  Latane,"  and  William  D.  Washing- 
ton, in  his  painting  of  the  same  name,  have,  by  pen  and  brush, 
so  enshrined  the  name  of  Latane  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  our  Southland  that  it  will  endure  as  long  as  men  are  ad- 
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mired  for  the  devotion  to  duty  and  for  risking  their  lives  upon 
the  perilous  edge  of  battle  in  defense  of  homes  and  country. 

I  can  only  add  that  the  glorious  Stuart  continued  to  ride 
grandly  on  his  way,  the  Ninth  Virginia  still  holding  the  post 
of  honor  at  the  front.  Passing  the  Old  Church,  we  hastened 
on  toward  the  York  River  Railroad..  Soon  it  was  crossed  and 
night  came  on  but  not  halting.  On  we  marched  into  the  county 
of  New  Kent.  All  that  long  night  was  spent  in  the  saddle, 
pushing  our  way  toward  the  lower  Chickahominy,  which  we 
reached  in  the  early  morning,  only  to  find  that  the  bridge  over 
which  we  intended  to  cross  had  been  burned.  But  General 
Stuart  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  soon  had  his  rear 
guarded  and  the  men  swimming  their  horses  over,  while  others 
were  tearing  down  an  old  barn,  out  of  which  a  temporary  bridge 
was  constructed. 

On  this  the  artillery  and  the  few  horses  that  remained  were 
taken  over.  The  bridge  was  again  burned,  in  order  to  prevent 
pursuit.  Again  there  was  an  all-night  march,  as  we  hurried  up 
through  the  county  of  James  City  and  on  to  Richmond,  which 
city  we  reached  about  midday  on  Sunday,  June  I5th,  and  went 
back  to  our  camp  that  afternoon. 

We  brought  back  many  trophies  of  our  raid,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  prisoners  and  as  many  horses.  But  these  went 
little  way  towards  compensating  the  Essex  Light  Dragoons  for 
the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  gallant  captain. 

As  the  years  have  crept  on  and  I  have  called  back  to  memory 
one  incident  after  another  of  the  deeds  of  daring  and  scenes 
of  danger  through  which  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  passed  in  the  four  years  of  conflict,  I  recall  none  more 
splendidly  conceived,  more  dashingly  executed,  and  showing 
more  favorable  results  than  Stuart's  raid  around  McClellan  at 
Richmond. 
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MORGAN'S  MEN  IN  OHIO. 


By  A.  C.  QUISENBERRY,  Hyattsville,  Md. 


Some  months  ago  there  was  considerable  indignation  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  on  account  of  a  statement  in  a  school  history, 
then  in  use  in  the  schools,  that  Morgan's  raid  into  Indiana 
and  Ohio — one  of  the  most  daring  ventures,  and,  even  as  a 
failure  the  most  brilliant  raid  of  the  war — was  made  "mainly 
for  loot  and  plunder." 

Morgan's  men  undoubtedly  did  a  lot  of  looting  when  they 
got  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  it  was  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  looting  done  by  some  other  invading  armies 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  may  be  well  enough  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  they  looted  in  Ohio. 

By  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  in  order  to  remunerate 
the  citizens  of  the  State  for  damages  incurred  during  Morgan's 
raid,  a  commission  was  organized  April  15,  1864,  consisting  of 
Alfred  McVeigh,  G.  W.  Barker,  and  Henry  S.  Babbitt,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  examine  and  pass  upon  claims  for  damages  in- 
flicted by  Morgan's  men,  and  also  for  the  damages  caused  by 
the  Union  troops  who  pursued  Morgan  through  Ohio. 

They  submitted  their  report  on  December  15,  1864,  seventeen 
•months  after  the  close  of  the  raid.  Most  of  the  claims  pre- 
sented were  cut  down.  The  report  says :  "It  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  appreciate  the  prices  oi 
property — that  the  values  of  1864  were  being  substituted  for 
the  values  of  1863." 

The  report  shows  that  claims  for  damages  done  by  Morgan 
amounting  to  $492,372.76  were  presented,  and  they  were  cut 
down  to  $428,168.00;  and  that  claims  amounting  to  $185,541.27 
for  damages  by  the  Union  troops  in  pursuit  of  Morgan  were 
presented,  and  were  reduced  to  $148,057.00. 
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So  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  Morgan's  men  did  not,  in 
the  aggregate,  inflict  a  greater  damage  than  $428,168  in  their 
raid  through  some  twenty-five  counties  of  the  State.  A  great 
deal  of  this  was  through  such  absolute  military  necessity  as  is 
acknowledged  as  allowable  to  all  armies ;  and  was  similarly 
done  by  the  Union  troops  who  followed  them.  Morgan  had  no 
supply  trains  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  had  to  live 
off  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed;  yet  every  man 
who  gave  one  of  his  troops  a  meal,  or  provisions,  or  forage 
for  his  horse,  presented  a  claim  for  it  as  "Rebel  damages." 

The  men  picked  fruit  from  the  orchards,  "pressed"  guns, 
swords,  ammunition,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  axes  and  other 
tools  for  the  use  of  their  pioneer  corps — and  the  same  things 
were  done  by  the  Union  troops  who  pursued  them.  Morgan's 
men  took  stamps  and  cash  from  post-offices,  which  were  clearly 
contrabrand  of  war,  being  the  public  property  of  the  United 
States  government. 

The  largest  items  of  damage  done  were  the  destruction  of 
engines,  cars,  bridges,  trestles,  boats,  etc..,  and  the  burning  of 
two  railway  depots.  The  Union  troops  in  pursuit  of  Morgan 
also  destroyed  a  number  of  bridges,  boats,  etc., — all  of  which 
is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  game  of  war,  especially  in  an  enemy's 
country,  and  can  not  properly  be  called  looting.  Many  people 
put  in  claims  for  the  expense  of  keeping  horses  that  Morgan's 
men  left  behind  them  when  they  took  fresh  ones;  and  many 
others  who  followed  up  the  flying  column  and  recovered  theii 
norses  when  they  were  abandoned  for  still  other  fresh  ones, 
put  in  claims  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  recovery. 
.  Now,  all  the  items  enumerated  above  aggregated  a  great  sum 
of  money  and  reduces  that  $428,168  very  considerably,  leaving 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  it  to  be  charged  to  looting  pure 
and  simple. 

The  report  of  the  commission  shows  that  (aside  from  horses) 
the  only  live-stock  Morgan  appropriated  in  Ohio  was  43  sheep 
in  Clermont  county,  valued  at  $215,  and  3  sheep  in  Meigs 
county,  valued  at  $9.  When  Sherman  made  his  great  march 
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from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  thence  to  Weldon,  N.  C,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  invariable  custom  of  his  men  to  kill  every 
head  of  live-stock  they  came  across,  of  all  kinds,  that  they  could 
not  consume  upon  the  spot  or  carry  away  with  them. 

STATISTICS   OF   HORSE   STEALING. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  is  especially  severe  upon 
"Morgan,  the  arch  raider,  and  his  fellow  horse-thieves,"  for 
their  brilliant  exploits  in  the  gentle  craft  of  horse-stealing.  It 
is  true  that  Morgan's  men  had  quite  a  reputation  in  that  way, 
even  among  their  best  friends  and  warmest  sympathizers  in 
their  home  State,  Kentucky.  But  the  following  tabulation  will 
show  that  "there  were  others." 

The  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  horses  taken  by  Morgan 
in  each  Ohio  county  he  passed  through,  and  also  the  number 
taken  by  the  Union  troops  who  were  pursuing  him,  and  the 
data  has  been  gathered  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 
It  makes  "mighty  interesting  reading." 

Taken  by  Morgan's 
men. 
291 
45 
3 
135 


ii 
271 


125 

75 
322 

53 
19 


Taken  by  Union 

County. 

troops. 

Adams    

79 

Athens    

20 

Belmont    

8 

Brown    

,  71 

Butler    

37 

Carroll    

Clermont    

185 

Clinton    

4 

Columbiana 

16 

Fairfield    

i 

Gallia    

46 

Guernsey    , 

,  140 

Hamilton    , 

172 

Harrison   

64 

Highland    

26 
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Taken  by  Union  Taken  by  Morgan's 

County.  troops.  men. 

Hocking 18  38 

Jackson    64  190 

Jefferson    66  68 

Meigs   86  265 

Morgan   20  32 

Muskingum    29  40 

Noble    14  15 

Perry    9  54 

Pike   60  80 

Ross    k .  3 

Sciota   6  3 

Vinton    29  1 16 

Warren    I  I 

Washington  34  2 


Total    1,308  2,261 

Morgan  entered  Ohio  with  about  1,800  men,  so  it  seems  that 
they  did  not  average  much  over  one  remount  to  the  man  while 
in  that  State.  The  tabulation  shows  that  Morgan's  Union  pur- 
suers had  a  very  pretty  knack  of  their  own  in  the  matter  of 
appropriating  horse-flesh.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  1,308  horses  here  shown  as  taken  by  Union  troops  were 
never  returned  to  their  owners,  who  were  paid  for  them  by  the 
State  of  Ohio,  while  the  Union  troops  who  "pressed"  them, 
kept  them. 

Large  numbers  of  Ohio  horses  captured  from  Morgan  at 
Buffington  Island  and  in  succeeding  rights  were  not  returned 
to  their  owners,  but  were  kept  by  their  captors,  and  their  owners 
were  paid  for  them  by  the  State  of  Ohio  under  the  head  of 
"Rebel  damages."  Deducting  also  this  considerable  item  from 
the  sum  total  of  "Rebel  damages,"  and  it  begins  to  make  that 
$428,168  "look  like  thirty  cents." 

The  commissioners  say  in  their  report :  "A  separate  column 
has  been  kept  in  the  claims  for  damages  by  rebels  of  the  value 
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of  such  property  as  has  been  certainly  traced  into  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  the  United  States  forces.  The  amount,  $205,- 
552,  will  be  seen  to  be  ridiculously  small,  when  it  is  patent  to 
every  one  that  of  the  large  number  of  horses  stolen  by  the 
rebels  and  not  restored  to  their  owners  nearly  all  were  recap- 
tured by  the  Government  forces  after  the  fight  in  Meigs  county, 
or  at  the  surrender  in  Columbiana.  It  appears  that  there  was 
very  little  effort  made  to  restore  such  property  to  its  rightful 
owners,  or  else  the  efforts  of  a  few  men  were  frustrated  by 
the  more  designing,  who  hurried  off  the  stock  to  the  front  with 
indecent  haste." 

Adding  these  to  the  1,308  horses  shown  in  the  tabulation,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Union  troops  stole  more  horses  in  Ohio 
during  that  raid  than  Morgan's  men  did. 

CURIOUS  "REBEL  DAMAGE"  CLAIMS, 

Among  the  more  curious  of  the  "Rebel  damage"  claims  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  by  citizens  of  Ohio  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  Adams  county,  James  M.  Paul  put  in  a  claim  for  a  stage 
coach  taken  from  him.  J.  R.  C.  Brown,  of  Brown  county,  lost 
a  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  value  $2.50.  In  Clermont  county, 
Wm.  Klock  claimed  $1.20  for  8  pounds  of  cheese  taken  from 
him  "per  order  of  Col.  Dick  Morgan,"  and  Peter  Stroup  wanted 
$100  for  "damages  to  turnpike." 

The  commissioners  say  of  the  claim  of  Mahlon  Pearson  that 
it  is  "trumped ;"  and  of  another  man  that  "the  claimant  is  a 
perjured  scoundrel."  In  Guernsey  county,  John  Collins  claimed 
$5  for  a  bonnet,  and  James  Mott  $10  for  a  bonnet,  apron,  and 
silk  stockings. 

In  Hamilton  county  John  T.  Redman,  engineer,  wanted  pay 
for  his  loss  of  time  from  work  after  his  engine  was  destroyed 
by  the  rebels.  It  appears  that  Morgan's  men  took  26  plows 
from  the  Jackson  foundry,  in  Jackson  county,  though  they  cer- 
tainly had  no  time  to  stop  and  raise  a  crop.  In  the  same  county 
Edward  Rief,  tanner,  claimed  that  "the  rebel  occupation  of  the 
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town  prevented  him  from  attending  at  the  proper  hour  to  some 
hides  he  had  in  the  vats,  and  they  spoikd,"  for  which  he  claimed 
$80  damages.  Hugh  Scurlock  claimed  for  "a  sucking  colt." 
In  God's  name,  what  did  Morgan's  men  want  with  it?  John 
M.  Smith  was  allowed  $10  for  "a  set  of  teeth."  In  Meigs 
county  Martin  Dye,  a  militiaman,  "pressed"  a  neighbor's  horse 
to  ride  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  who  captured  both  Dye  and  the 
horse.  Mr.  Dye  paid  his  neighbor  $75  for  the  horse,  and  then 
put  in  a  claim  against  the  State  for  its  value  as  a  "Rebel 
damage," — a  horse  captured  in  battle. 

James  G.  Maguire  was  allowed  $12  for  a  barrel  of  vinegar 
"supposed  to  be  poisoned."  David  F.  Pearson  claimed  $10  for 
the  loss  of  seven  days  time  while  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Henry  Truxell  hid  his  horse  in  the  woods  to  keep  Morgan  from 
getting  it,  the  horse  got  tangled  in  its  own  halter  and  strangled, 
and  Truxell  put  in  a  claim  of  $109.50  as  a  "Rebel  damage." 

Thomas  Lindsay,  of  Noble  county,  claimed  $5  for  three  brass 
kettles  "burned"  at  Campbell's  Station.  There  are  instances 
of  where  men  recovered  their  horses  taken  by  Morgan,  and, 
the  horses  dying  some  five  months  later,  claims  were  put  in 
for  their  value  as  "Rebel  damages." 

CURIOUS    UNION    DAMAGE    CLAIMS. 

Among  the  more  curious  of  the  claims  for  damages  inflicted 
by  Union  troops  in  their  pursuit  of  Morgan  through  Ohio  were 
the  following: 

In  Brown  county  Wm.  M.  Robbins  claims  for  "a  Black  Hawk 
pony,  42  years  old."  In  Guernsey  Arch  Shipley  claimed  for 
an  ox  shot  on  his  farm  during  a  skirmish.  John  Wheeler,  of 
Harrison,  got  $5  for  "lodging  soldiers  and  cleaning  rooms  after 
their  use."  James  M.  Wilkinson,  of  Meigs,  asked  $285  for  3 
horses  killed  in  the  battle  of  Buffiington  Island,  which  began  on 
his  farm. 

In  Perry  county,  Peter  Poorman  claimed  "for  use  of  horse 
and  damages  to  same  from  distemper  contracted  in  the  service, 
and  the  value  of  a  colt  that  took  distemper  from  the  horse,  and 
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died."  Lewis  Beekman,  of  Pike,  states  that  he  "was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  Union  army  because  he 
shouted  for  Vallandigham,  and  that  the  troops  quartered  on  his 
place  and  did  the  injury  charged  for."  William  Smith,  of 
Meigs,  wanted  pay  for  "one  horse  that  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country,"  and  the  commissioners  say:  "Claimant  has  not 
the  vestige  of  a  just  claim."  James  Meloy,  of  Morgan,  claimed 
$20  for  damages  by  a  shell  that  was  fired  through  his  barn  in 
battle. 

LOOTING  BY  UNION  TROOPS. 

In  their  report  the  commissioners  say :  "The  conduct  of  the 
State  militia,  as  shown  by  this  investigation,  was  for  the  most 
part,  very  exemplary,  and  improper  demands  upon  the  citizens 
were  very  rare;  there  were,  however,  a  few  flagrant  exceptions 
to  this  general  good  behavior.  The  most  prominent  and  das- 
tardly act  of  wrong  was,  perhaps,  the  cowardly  plundering  of 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Misner,  in  Jackson  county,  by  the  militia 
companies  of  Captains  James  Faulkner  and  Nelson  Richmond, 
of  Vinton  county.  Evidence  is  wanting  that  the  deed  was  com- 
mitted with  the  advice,  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  officers, 
but  it  would  be  a  source  of  gratification  if  those  companies 
could  be  made  to  make  reparation  for  their  acts  of  vandalism, 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  husband  of  the  woman 
was  absent  from  home  in  the  service  of  his  country.  The 
rooms  of  two  college  students  at  Athens  were  forced  and  robbed 
while  the  militia  were  quartered  in  the  building;  besides  these, 
similar  acts  were  scarcely  known." 

The  report  shows  that  this  was  true  enough ;  but  there  were 
numerous  instances  of  petty  looting  by  Union  troops,  of  which 
the  following  are  fair  samples: 

A  pair  of  "pants"  taken  from  L.  D.  Poston,  of  Athens 
)unty ;  Lewis  Keethler,  of  Brown,  had  $10  in  cash  taken  from 
him.  Thomas  H.  Wood,  of  the  same  county,  claimed  $40  for 
one  silk  national  banner,  and  a  foot  note  says:  "A  silk  banner 
bearing  the  inscription  'Presented  to  the  Democracy  of  Sterling1 
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township/  was  lent  to  some  members  of  Colonel  Wolford's 
P'irst  Kentucky  Cavalry,  who  promised  to  return  same  or  pay 
for  it,  which  they  will  probably  do."  In  Clermont  county  James 
Givens  lost  a  gold  watch  and  a  gold  chain;  Chaunce  Haskell 
claimed  $75  for  damages  to  a  peach  orchard ;  Charles  M.  Smith 
was  deprived  of  seven  fur  hats  and  eight  pounds  of  tobacco. 
A.  J.  Sweet's  peddling  wagon  was  robbed  of  "notions." 

In  Hamilton  county  James  Forbes  claimed  $157.75  for  dam- 
ages to  furniture,  harness,  house,  outbuildings,  and  "stealing 
chickens."  In  Guernsey  George  Burson  lost  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, and  William  Burt  a  sidesaddle.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  White,  of 
Meigs,  claimed  $315  for  cash  and  clothing  taken  from  her  by 
Union  troops,  and  damages  to  crops,  fruit  trees,  house  and 
fence.  S.  C.  Butler,  of  Muskingum,  claimed  75  cents  for  a 
pair  of  martingales ;  James  A.  Reppert,  of  Washington,  $40  for 
four  silver  spoons,  and  $2.50  for  three  knives  and  four  towels 
taken  from  his  house;  H.  W.  Lill,  $4  for  30  chickens;  Isaac 
East,  of  Highland,  $20  for  four  sides  of  leather  taken  from 
him ;  James  Weeks,  of  Washington,  $17  for  500  shingles ;  and 
Owen  Hale  $4  for  40  chickens,  $3  for  tin  cups,  towels,  etc.. 
taken  from  his  house. 

LOOTING    BY    MORGAN'S    MEN. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Morgan's  men  did  a  great  deal  of  outrageous 
and  scandalous  looting  in  Ohio.  It  consisted  mostly  in  the 
robbing  of  stores  in  the  towns  through  which  they  passed. 
General  Basil  W.  Duke  in  his  "History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry" 
says: 

"The  disposition  for  wholesale  plunder  exceeded  anything 
that  any  of  us  had  ever  seen  before.  The  men  seemed  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  pay  off  in  the  enemy's  country  all  scores  that 
the  Union  army  had  chalked  up  in  the  South.  The  great  cause 
for  apprehension  which  our  situation  might  have  inspired  seemed 
only  to  make  them  reckless. 

"Calico  was  the  staple  article  of  appropriation.  Each  man 
(who  could  get  one)  tied  a  bolt  of  it  to  his  saddle,  only  to 
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throw  it  away  and  get  a  fresh  one  at  the  first  opportunity. 
They  did  not  pilfer  with  any  sort  of  method  or  reason;  it 
seemed  to  be  a  mania,  senseless  and  purposeless. 

"One  man  carried  a  bird-cage  with  three  canaries  in  it  for 
two  days.  Another  rode  with  a  chafing  dish,  which  looked  like 
a  small  metallic  coffin,  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  until  an 
officer  forced  him  to  throw  it  away.  Although  the  weather  was 
intensely  warm,  another  slung  several  pairs  of  skates  around  his 
neck,  and  chuckled  over  the  acquisition. 

"I  saw  very  few  articles  of  real  value  taken;  they  pillaged 
like  boys  robbing  an  orchard.  I  would  not  have  believed  such 
a  passion  could  have  been  developed  so  ludicrously  in  any  bod} 
of  civilized  men.  At  Piketon,  Ohio,  one  man  broke  through  the 
guard  posted  at  a  store,  rushed  in  trembling  with  excitement 
and  avarice,  and  filled  his  pockets  with  horn  buttons.  They 
would,  with  a  few  exceptions,  throw  away  their  plunder  after 
awhile,  like  children  tired  of  their  toys." 

The  depot  buildings  at  Campbell's  Station  and  Jackson  Court 
House  were  burned,  probably  accidentally  from  the  cars  which 
had  been  set  on  fire  at  those  places.  It  must  be  said  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  Morgan's  men  that  among  the  thousands 
of  claims  for  "Rebel  damages"  to  be  paid  by  the  State  of  Ohio, 
not  one  was  presented  for  the  burning  of  a  mill,  a  dwelling 
house,  a  barn,  an  outhouse,  or  a  private  house  or  building  of 
any  kind.  There  were  during  the  war  incursions  into  the  valley 
of  Virginia  (and  in  other  places)  which  left  nothing  in  their 
tracks  but  the  smoking  and  smouldering  ruins  of  every  mil1,, 
dwelling  house,  barn  and  outhouse  that  lay  in  the  pathway  of 
the  invaders. 
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SPOTSYLVANIA  MARKERS. 


Sometime  in  the  summer  of  1902,  a  party  of  gentlemen  spent 
a  day  visiting  the  battlefields  of  Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilder- 
ness. One  of  the  party,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Woods,  returning  to 
his  home  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  met  in  some  business  relation 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York  and  Nelson  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Telling  of  his  visit  to  the  battlefield,  Mr.  Wood  was 
requested  by  Mr.  Ryan  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  stone 
markers  at  points  of  great  historic  interest,  Mr.  Ryan  cordially 
assuming  the  expense.  At  Mr.  Woods'  suggestion  a  committee 
was  named  which  included  Gov.  A.  J.  Montague,  Major  John 
W.  Daniel,  Col.  Wm.  E.  Cutshaw,  Major  E.  D.  T.  Myers, 
Samuel  B.  Woods,  James  P.  Smith  and  others,  whose  names 
are  not  now  recalled. 

Several  meetings  of  this  committee  were  held  and  the  matter 
thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  proposed  that  the  fields  on  which 
markers  should  be  placed  should  include  Manassas,  Culpeper 
and  Petersburg  and  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  There  was  some 
correspondence  and  effort -made  to  secure  the  counsel  and  aid 
of  parties  in  these  localities.  After  some  delay  it  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  the  work  of  preparing  such  markers  and 
placing  them  in  the  county  of  Spotsylvania.  The  purpose  was 
not  to  mark  battlefields,  or  lines  of  battle,  but  certain  points  or 
localities  that  would  be  of  lasting  historic  interest,  and  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  as  somewhat  familiar  with  these  localities, 
was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  work  in  Spotsylvania  county. 

A  contract  was  made  with  Cartwight  &  Davis,  of  the  Granite 
Works,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  for  the  preparation  of  ten  stones, 
and  setting  them  in  place,  and  in  the  summer  of  1903  they 
were  completed,  hauled  out  to  their  places  and  under  my  per- 
sonal direction  were  erected  in  place.  Each  one  of  these  stones 
is  about  a  ton  in  weight,  and  is  of  clear  blue  Fredericksburg 
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granite,  from  the  Fall  Hill  or  Taylor  quarries.  The  inscriptions 
are  brief,  well  cut,  and  stones  and  inscriptions,  we  believe,  are 
imperishable  and  will  preserve  the  historic  interest  of  the  lo- 
cality for  all  time.  The  entire  cost  of  these  markers  was 
$230.00,  and  was  fully  met  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Ryan.  The 
receipted  bill  of  Cartright  and  Davis,  with  a  list  of  the  markers 
and  localities  are  filed  in  the  Virginia  Room  of  the  Confederate 
Museum,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Markers  in  Spotsylvania  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bivouac  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  the  night  before  Chancellors- 
ville,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Orange  Plank  Road  and  the  road 
to  Catherine  Furnace. 

2.  Lee   turned   back    by   Texans — on   the    Plank    Road,    Mrs. 
Tapp's  Old  Field,  East  of  Parker's  Store. 

3.  Jackson's   Arm  Buried — Northwest  corner  of  Wm.  Jones' 
burying  ground,   Ellwood,   Wilderness. 

4.  At  Salem  Church,  on  Roadside. 

5.  General    Lee's    Field   Headquarters,    Battle    of    Fredericks- 
burg,  on  Telegraph  road,  back  of  Howison's. 

6.  Jackson's    Field    Headquarters,    Battle    of    Fredericksburg, 
on   hill,   called   by   Henderson   Prospect   Hill,    near   Hamilton's 
Crossing. 

7.  Lee's  Headquarters,  winter  of  1862-3,  on  the  Mine  Road, 
a.  mile  from  Hamilton's    Crossing. 

8.  Stuart  and  Pelham,  on  flank  of  Federal  Army,   Battle  of 
Fredericksburg,    at    junction   of   Mine  Road   and   River   Road, 
front  of  Hamilton's  Crossing. 

9.  General    Lee    at    Spotsylvania    C.    H.,    in    Court    House 
grounds. 

10.  Chandler  House,  near  Guinea's  Station,  R.  F.  &  P.  R  R. 
House  where  Jackson  died,  May  loth,  1863. 

JAMES  POWER  SMITH. 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  HAMPDEN- 

SIDNEY,  VIRGINIA,    IN    THE 

CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 


Killed  in  Battle,  3. 

Rev.  Dabney  Carr  Harrison.  Chaplain,  Fort  Donaldson,  Feb. 
16,   1862. 

Edgar  Wirt  Carrington,  Seven  Pines,  May  31,  1862. 

Hugh  Augustus  White,  Captain,  Second  Manassas,  Aug.  31, 
1862. 

Died  of  Wounds  Received  in  Battle,   i. 

James  Wilson  Poague,  May  26,  1864. 

Died  of  Sickness  in  Camp,  2. 

Samuel  M.  Lightner,  May  18,  1862. 
James  M.  Lynch,  June  29,   1862. 

Chaplains. 

Moses  D.  Hoge  H.  G.  Hill 

Abner  C.  Hopkins  P.  C.  Morton 

Richard  Mcllwaine  W.  W.  Houston 

Thos.  W.  Hooper  H.  P.  R.  McCoy 

E.  H.  Harding  B.  B.  Blair 

T.  W.  Gilmer  A.  B.  Carrington 

L.  C.  Vass  James  M.  Wharey — 15. 

Lindsey  H.  Blanton 

In  the  Ranks. 

Robert  L.  Dabney,  Major  Arch.  McFadyen 

Geo.  W.  Finley,  Captain  W.  D.  Morton 

K.  M.  Mclntyre  Josiah  M.  Smith 

L.  H.  Yeargan  J.  S.  Hunter,  Captain 

Jno.  S.  Young  Jno.  W.  Primrose 
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Wm.  E.  Hill 

H.  K.  Laird 

E.  C.  Gordon 

K.  M.  Tuttle,  Captain 

J.  A.  Woods 

H.  M.  Anderson 

W.  G.  Baird 

A.  H.  Hamilton 

Frank  McCutchan 

R.  H.  Fleming,  C.  S.  Navy 

Cornelius  Miller 

Thornton  M.  Niven 

Geo.  H.  Denny 

W.  S.  Lacy 

Harvey  Gilmore 

Daniel  Blain 

S.  Taylor  Martin,  Captain 

G.  B.  Strickler,  Captain 


J.  A.  Wallace 

E.  H.   Barnett 

P.  P.  Flournoy 

J.  H.  H.  Winfree 

J.  K.  Hitner 

Tazewell  M.  McCorkle 

M.  H.  Houston 

Edward  Lane 

Geo.  L.  Leyburn 

J.  M.  Mclver 

G.  Nash  Morton 

W.  U.  Murkland 

Jno.  M.  Goul 

Jas.  W.  Shearer 

H.  C.  Brown 

H.  T.   Darnall 

James  P.  Smith,  Captain 


Killed  and   died   from   sickness 6 

Chaplains    15 

In  the  ranks 45 


Total  .  66 
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REVIEW  OF  GENERAL  LONGSTREET'S  BOOK, 
"FROM   MANASSAS  TO  APPOMATTOX." 


By  Colonel  Q.  F.  R.  HENDERSON,  of  the  British  Army. 


The  reminiscences  of  soldiers  who  have  seen  much  active 
service  are  always  fascinating  reading.  Even  if  the  writer 
played  but  minor  part  in  some  famous  campaign,  the  realistic 
touches  of  a  personal  narrative  give  a  life  and  spirit  to  the 
picture  of  events  which  is  necessarily  absent  from  more  elaborate 
compositions.  Especially  fascinating  are  the  recorded  experi- 
ences of  those  who  held  high  command.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  they  are  rare.  If  we  except  Lord  Dundonald  and  Lord 
Roberts,  our  own  great  men  of  action  have  consistently  ignored 
the  curiosity  of  future  generations.  In  America  it  has  been 
different.  With  the  exception  of  Lee,  almost  every  single  sol- 
dier of  fame  who  survived  the  Civil  War  has  written  his  own 
story  of  his  ca'mpaigns,  and  General  Longstreet's  book  is  the 
latest  addition  to  a  most  valuable  series.  It  is  not  the  least 
interesting.  It  embraces  many  of  the  more  important  battles. 
It  commences  with  the  first  Confederate  victory,  and  concludes 
with  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  nearly  four  years  later.  It 
is  concerned  with  both  the  eastern  and  western  theatres  of  war; 
and  the  author  probably  saw  as  much  fighting  as  any  soldier 
in  either  army.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  throughout  the 
war.  He  had  the  highest  reputation  for  tenacious  courage. 
His  men  were  devoted  to  him.  For  three  years  he  commanded 
the  First  Army  Corps,  the  right  wing  of  the  famous  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  during  part  of  that  time  he  was  prac- 
tically General  Lee's  second  in  command.  While  Stonewall 
Jackson  lived  he  was  not  the  first  to  be  consulted,  but  his  rela- 
tions with  his  chief  were  always  intimate.  When,  on  June  I, 
1862,  General  Lee  assumed  command  in  the  field,  he  invited 
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Longstreet,  the  next  in  seniority  to  himself,  to  communicate 
his  ideas  on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  then  in  progress ;  and 
from  first  to  last  he  appears  to  have  initiated  few  important 
movements  without  taking  the  opinion  of  his  subordinates.  It 
was  expected,  then,  when  General  Longstreet  first  announced 
his  intention  of  committing  his  experiences  to  paper,  that  much 
would  be  revealed  as  to  the  working  of  the  higher  staff,  the 
handling  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the  difficulties  with  which 
General  Lee  had  to  contend,  and  the  reasons  which  dictated  his 
maneuvers.  These  expectations  have  certainly  been  fulfilled. 
The  general  is  •  by  no  means  reticent  as  to  what  octurreu  at 
the  Confederate  headquarters ;  and  he  takes  care  to  inform  us 
that  the  crude  strategical  conceptions  of  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent were  always  a  dead-weight  on  the  genius  of  the  great  sol- 
dier who  served  the  South  with  such  patient  loyalty  to  con- 
stituted authority. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment that  General  Longstreet  brings  us  behind  the  scenes.  His 
descriptions  of  the  various  battles  in  which  the  First  Army 
Corps  played  so  distinguished  a  part  are  full  and  spirited. 
They  do  full  justice  'to  the  fiery  courage  of  the  Confederate 
private;  to  the  stubborn  endurance  of  the  Northerner,  and  to 
the  high  soldierly  qualities  displayed  by  so  many  of  the  gen- 
erals. But  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  councils,  which  preceded  the  great  engagements, 
that  we  learn  on  what  information,  on  what  estimate  of  the 
enemy,  each  important  maneuver  was  based ;  that  we  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  generals  in  action,  and  see  the  great  game 
played  from  the  first  card  to  the  last.  General  Longstreet  hardly 
writes  with  a  facile  pen.  But,  despite  a  certain  awkwardness 
of  style,  his  battle  pictures  are  well  drawn.  Nor  can  it  be  im- 
puted as  a  fault  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
blunders  inherent  in  all  military  operations,  that  he  gives  his 
enemies  due  credit  for  skill  and  valor,  and  that  his  criticism 
is  impartially  distributed.  Unfortunately,  however,  whenever 
he  deals  with  incidents  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  his 
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statements  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  official  records — 
that  is,  with  the  contemporary  reports  of  officers  who  were  eye- 
witnesses. In  fact,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  General  Long- 
street  has  been  content  to  trust  his  memory,  that  he  has  often 
relied  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  has  made  but  little  attempt  to 
investigate  the  truth.  This  blemish  affects  both  his  narrative 
and  his  criticism.  The  former,  when  his  own  actions  are  con- 
cerned, can  seldom  be  accepted  without  reservation ;  the  latter 
is  often  based  on  false  premises,  and  is  consequently  of  little 
value. 

General  Longstreet  has  not  developed  the  critical  habit 
since  Appomattox.  Throughout  the  war,  whatever  movement 
was  in  contemplation,  he  had  generally  something  better  to  sug- 
gest. Even  when  victory  was  achieved  he  was  seldom  satisfied. 

Had  his  advice,  he  implies,  been  taken,  success  would  in 
almost  every  case  have  been  more  decisive ;  and  the  most  bril- 
liant maneuvers,  whatever  their  result,  were  never  exactly  to 
his  mind.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  Confederate  soldiers 
have  never  accepted  General  Longstreet  at  his  own  valuation. 
Not  only  on  the  one  occasion  when  he  held  an  independent 
command,  did  he  miss  success,  but  his  own  shortcomings  when 
serving  under  Lee  have  been  exposed  with  unsparing  severity. 
His  political  conduct  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  South 
alienated  his  former  comrades,  and  no  mercy  has  been  shown  to 
the  soldier  who  labors  under  the  accusation  of  having  lost  Get- 
tysburg, the  great  battle  which  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  favor 
of  the  North.  The  memoirs  before  us  are  practically  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  General  Longstreet  to  answer  the  charges 
with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  and  his  method  of  defense  is 
decidedly  peculiar.  In  reply  to  the  criticism  which  has  been 
lavished  on  his  own  conduct,  he  retorts  by  criticising  with  un- 
sparing severity  the  conduct  of  Lee,  Jackson  and  Early;  and  by 
endeavoring  to  show  that  other  generals,  better  known  to  fame, 
committed  far  more  glaring  blunders  than  the  commander  of 
the  First  Army  Corps. 

We  cannot  think  that  General  Longstreet  consulted  his  own 
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dignity  in  adopting  this  line  of  defense.  He  would  have  been 
better  advised  had  he  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  facts, 
and  have  left  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  his  military 
ability  was  equal  to  that  of  Lee  or  Jackson.  Nor  are  we  of 
opinion  that  his  attitude  towards  his  great  commander  and  his 
former  colleagues  becomes  his  reputation  as  a  soldier.  When 
he  discusses  the  question  whether  Lee's  strategy  was  not  over- 
bold, whether  he  was  not  too  fond  of  fighting,  although  we 
by  no  means  agree  with  him,  we  follow  him  with  interest ;  but, 
when  the  friend  and  comrade  of  Lee  and  Jackson  accuses  the 
former  of  deliberate  misrepresentation,  of  favoritism,  of  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  of  hiding  his  own  mistakes  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  others,  and  when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  catalogue 
the  tactical  shortcomings  of  the  latter,  we  follow  him  with  re- 
gret. Space  forbids  that  we  should  deal  with  General  Long- 
street's  charges  against  his  colleagues.  But  we  may  say  at  once 
that  his  list  of  Jackson's  blunders  is  almost  ludicrously  inaccu- 
rate. His  statements  are  refuted,  in  many  instances,  by  the  official 
records ;  in  other,  a  reference  to  any  one  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  General  Jackson's  staff  would  have  put  him  right.  More- 
over, in  his  endeavor  to  belittle  Jackson  he  has  been  hoist  with 
his  own  petard ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  find,  after  all 
these  years,  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  Confederate  de- 
feat at  Malvern .  Hill — a  defeat  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered, and  with  justice,  the  greatest  blot  on  Lee's  reputation 
as  a  tactician. 

"General  Lee,"  writes  Longstreet,  of  July  i,  1862,  "rode 
near  Jackson's  column  to  view  the  enemy  on  that  front.  Feel- 
ing unwell  and  much  fatigued,  he  called  me  to  temporary  duty 
near  him.  As  he  rode  to  the  left  he  ordered  me  *  *  *  to 
make  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  new  position  *  *  and 
to  report  the  feasibility  of  aggressive  battle.  *  *  *  I  thought 
it  probable  that  Porter's  (Federal)  batteries,  under  the  cross  fire 
of  Confederate  batteries  posted  on  his  left  and  front,  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  thus  make  way  for  the  combined  as- 
saults of  the  infantry.  I  so  reported,  and  General  Lee  made 
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dispositions  accordingly."  The  most  important  part  of  this  plan 
was  that  Jackson  should  deploy  80  to  100  guns  along  his  front, 
and  General  Longstreet  still  thinks  it  was  perfectly  feasible 
for  him  to  have  done  so.  Herein  he  differs  radically  from 
General  Pendleton,  Lee's  chief  of  artillery.  That  officer  reported 
that  "the  obstacles  presented  by  the  woods  and  swamps  made  it 
impracticable  to  bring  up  a  sufficient  amount  of  artillery  to  op- 
pose successfully  the  extraordinary  force  of  that  arm  employed 
by  the  enemy,  while  the  field  itself  afforded  us  but  few  positions 
favorable  for  its  use,  and  none  for  its  proper  concentration." 
The  map  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  General  Long- 
street's  idea.  Even  in  those  days  of  muzzle-loaders,  batteries 
could  hardly  have  come  into  action  within  six  or  eight  hundred 
yards  of  a  strong  line  of  artillery,  heavily  supported  by  infantry, 
and  occupying  a  commanding  position  with  an  absolutely  clear 
field  of  fire. 

The  further  accusations  against  Jackson  are  even  more  extra- 
ordinary. He  comments  on  Jackson's  apparent  inaction  at  White 
Oak  Swamp,  June  30,  1862,  at  the  time  when  Longstreet  and 
A.  P.  Hill  were  fighting  a  desperate  battle  at  Frayser's  Farm, 
only  four  miles  distant.  Surely  he  must  be  aware  that  General 
Lee  was  present  at  Frayser's  Farm,  and  that  if  he  had  thought 
Jackson's  presence  desirable,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
easy  to  call  him  up.  The  fact  is  that  Jackson  remained 
White  Oak  Swamp,  by  General  Lee's  direction,  in  order  tc 
secure  the  Confederate  left. 

In  his  account  of  the  action  of  Mechanicsville,  he  declares 
that  Jackson  "deliberately  marched  past  the  Federal  flank  half 
a  mile  or  more  behind  the  battle"  without  taking  part  in  the  en- 
gagement ;  and  to  support  this  opinion  he  represents  on  his  maf 
that  Jackson  moved  by  Shady  Grove  church  road.  As  a  mattt 
of  fact,  Jackson  himself,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  force,  move 
by  a  wood  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  Feder? 
flank,  and  it  was  not  till  very  late  in  the  evening,  just  before 
dark,  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  guns.  The  mishaps  on  Jun< 
26  were  not  due  to  Jackson  at  all,  but  to  the  failure  of  the  staf 
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to  maintain  communication  between  columns  that  were  widely 
separated  in  dense  forest.  General  Longstreet,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  the  first  and  only  soldier  in  all  America,  north  or  south,  to 
accuse  the  fiercest  fighter  in  either  army  of  a  disinclination  to 
join  battle. 

Again,  General  Longstreet  suggests  that  the  great  counter- 
stroke  at  Manassas,  Aug.  30,  1862,  made  by  his  troops,  would 
have  been  more  effectice  had  Jackson  aided  him  with  greater 
energy.  What  are  the  facts?  General  Longstreet's  troops,  when 
the  counter-stroke  was  initiated,  were  perfectly  fresh — they  had 
hardly  fired  a  shot.  Jackson's  men,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  fighting  the  whole  Federal  army,  just  three  times  their 
strength,  for  two  days,  and  were  completely  exhausted.  Does 
General  Longstreet  wish  us  to  believe  that  any  troops  in  the 
world,  under  such  conditions,  would  be  capable  of  delivering 
a  strong  counterstroke  ?  The  wonder  is  that  the  men  found 
strength  to  advance  at  all. 

The  most  astonishing  assertion  (page  407),  however,  is  that 
Jackson  was  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  only  two  and  a  half 
hours,  while  he  (Longstreet)  was  there  all  day.  We  confess 
that  we  read  this  statement  with  amazement.  The  first  and  the 
most  vigorous  attack  of  the  Federals,  which  began  at  5  A.  M., 
and  which  did  not  cease  until  after, 9  A.  M.,  was  repulsed  by 
Jackson.  The  great  counter-stroke  delivered  by  McLaws  and 
Walker  was  made  by  Jackson's  order,,  and  when  that  energetic 
effort  failed  to  crush  the  enemy  the  troops  remained  in  position, 
not  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  but  until  after  nightfall  the  next 
day,  and  during  that  whole  time  Stonewall  Jackson  never  left 
the  field.  One  of  his  divisions  was  undoubtedly  driven  back, 
and  another,  which  was  well-nigh  annihilated,  was  suffered  to 
withdraw  when  the  attack  ceased ;  but  the  general  himself  re- 
mained with  the  re-enforcements,  supervising  all  arrangements 
and  exercising  every  single  function  of  command.  In  fact,  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  in  his  anxiety  to  disparage  his  great  colleague, 
contradicts  himself.  On  page  257  he  says  that  General  Jackson 
had  an  interview  with  him  during  the  afternoon. 

But  we  are  weary  of  exposing  these  misstatements.     Stone- 
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wall  Jackson's  reputation  will  suffer  nothing  from  such  loose 
criticism;  and  we  may  turn  at  once  to  Gettysburg-,  for  it  is  in 
the  account  of  that  momentous  battle  that  the  interest  of  the 
memoirs  culminates. 

General  Longstreet  discusses  the  campaign  at  great  length, 
and  his  defense  of  his  own  conduct  fills  many  pages.  This  de- 
fense, however,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place, 
he  tells  that  when  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  was  first  broached 
he  assented  to  General  Lee's  plan  on  the  condition  that  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Confederates  should  be  purely  defensive ;  but  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  explain  on  what  grounds  he  considered  himself 
entitled  to  dictate  conditions  to  his  superior  officer.  He  had  no 
mandate  from  the  government  to  act  as  Lee's  adviser.  He  was 
merely  the  commander  of  an  army  corps — a  subordinate,  pure 
and  simple ;  and  yet  he  appears  to  have  entered  on  the  campaign 
with  the  idea  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  bound  to  engage 
the  enemy  with  the  tactics  that  he,  General  Longstreet,  had  sug- 
gested. In  the  second  place,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  grasped 
the  drift  of  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  maneuvers  suggested  by  Long- 
street  would  have  been  more  successful  than  those  executed  by 
General  Lee,  but  whether  the  general  commanding  the  First 
Army  Corps  did  everything  which  lay  within  his  power  to  carry 
out,  loyally  and  unhesitatingly,  the  wishes  and  instructions  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  army. 

The  maneuvers  preliminary  to  the  battle  were  decidedly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Confederates.  Lee  moved  with  such  rapidity 
through  Pennsylvania  that  he  was  far  to  ^he  northeast  of  Wash- 
ington before  his  columns  were  threatened  by  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance. On  July  i  he  found  a  Federal  force  on  his  right  flank. 
His  advanced  troops  forced  an  encounter,  and  two  Federal  army 
corps  driven  back  to  a  strong  position  at  Gettysburg,  covering 
the  direct  road  to  Washington.  During  the  evening  Lee  and 
Longstreet  reconnoitered  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  enemy.  They 
were  aware  that  no  more  than  20,000  Federals  were  on  the 
ground,  while  40,000  of  their  own  men.  finished  with  victory, 
were  already  present.  Longstreet  writes: 
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"After  our  survey  I  said :  'We  could  not  call  the  enemy  to 
position  better  suited  to  our  plans.  All  that  \ve  have  to  do  is 
to  file  round  his  left,  and  secure  good  ground  between  him  and 
his  capital.'  This,  when  said,  was  thought  to  be  the  opinion  of 
my  commander  as  much  as  my  own.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised, 
therefore,  at  his  impatience,  as,  striking  the  air  with  his  closed 
hand,  he  said:  'If  he  is  there  to-morrow  I  will  attack  him/ 
His  desperate  mood  was  painfully  evident,  and  gave  rise  to  se- 
rious apprehensions." 

From  the  outset,  therefore,  there  was  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  subordinate. 
The  former,  finding  his  advanced  guard  had  already  won  an  im- 
portant success,  and  that  the  enemy  was  not  yet  concentrated, 
determined  to  attack.  The  latter  thought  it  sounder  tactics  to 
turn  the  Federal  left,  and  to  occupy  a  defensive  position  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  assault.  Un- 
doubtedly, although  such  a  maneuver  would  have  given  the 
enemy  time  to  concentrate,  and  they  were  stronger  by  25,000 
men  than  the  Confederates,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  General  Longstreet's  idea.  Further  discussion,  how- 
ever, on  this  point  would  be  beside  the  mark.  The  fact  remains 
that  on  the  morning  of  July  2,  the  Confederates  had  a  fine  op- 
portunity of  dealing  with  their  enemy  in  detail.  The  attack, 
however,  was  deferred  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  which 
time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Federal  army  had  come  up.  Why 
\va>  the  opportunity  lost? 

General  Longstreet  admits  that  on  the  evening  of  July  I,  he 
was  aware  of  Lee's  intention  to  attack  the  next  morning. 
Without  waiting  further  instructions,  he  had  ordered  his  own 
army  corps  to  hasten  the  march,  and  two  of  his  divisions  and 
part  of  his  reserve  artillery  had  arrived  by  sunrise.  But  he 
adds  that  he  received  no  orders  to  attack  until  an  hour  before 
noon. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  account  is  literally 
correct.  Nevertheless,  General  Longstreet's  explanation  of  the 
delay  is  altogether  inadequate.  If  words  mean  anything,  he 
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implies  that  General  Lee,  and  General  Lee  alone,  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  delay.  But  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  which  goes 
to  show  that  General  Lee  considered  Longstreet  responsible ;  and 
this  evidence  the  latter  has  certainly  not  refuted.  In  the  first 
place,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  he  was  well  aware 
that  Lee  expected  him  to  attack  as  early  as  practicable  on  the 
morning  of  July  2..  In  the  second  place,  it  is  certain  that  Lee 
explained  his  wishes,  although  he  gave  no  definite  orders,  soon 
after  sunrise,  that  he  even  pointed  out  the  ground  to  be  taken 
up  by  Longstreet's  division ;  and  that,  riding  off  afterwards  to 
the  left,  he  expressed  much  uneasiness,  shortly  after  9  o'clock, 
when  he  found  that  Longstreet  made  no  move.  In  the  third 
place,  General  Longstreet  himself,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
some  years  ago  to  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Times,  has  cited  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  he  took  upon  himself  to  resist  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  *of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Not  one  of  these  points  is  touched  upon  in  the  memoirs.  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  is  content  with  the  assertion  that  until  n  o'clock 
he  had  received  no  definite  order  to  attack.  But  it  was  never 
Lee's  practice  to  issue  definite  orders  to  his  corps  commanders. 
He  was  accustomed  to  explain  his  general  intentions,  and  to 
leave  the  execution  in  their  hands ;  and  if  on  this  occasion  he 
departed  from  his  usual  custom  it  was  because  Longstreet  de- 
clined to  move  without  explicit  orders  to  that  effect.  More- 
over, Longstreet  had  not  waited  for  orders  to  call  up  his  troops 
the  night  before,  nor,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  memoirs,  had  he  waited 
fof  orders  to  make  the  great  counter-stroke  which  was  decisive 
of  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  On  both  these  occasions  he 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  even  anticipated  them.  Why  did  he  not  do  the  same  on 
the  morning  of  July  2? 

On  that  morning  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  Lee's  wishes 
were  very  clearly  expressed.  General  McLaws,  commanding  a 
division  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  says  that  he  reached  the  field 
at  a  very  early  hour ;  that  he  went  to  Lee,  who  pointed  out  to 
him  on  the  map  the  road  across  which  he  was  to  place  his  di- 
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vision,  and  said  that  he  wished  him  to  deploy  without  being 
seen  by  the  enemy;  that  the  line  pointed  out  was  that  which  he 
occupied  when  the  attack  began  between  3  and  4  P.  M.,  and  that 
"Longstreet  was  then  walking  back  and  forth  some  distance 
from  General  Lee,  but  came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  map, 
showed  me  how  he  wanted  the  division  located,  to  which  General 
Lee  replied,  'No,  general,  I  wish  it  placed  just  the  opposite,' " 
and  that  "Longstreet  appeared  as  if  he  were  irritated  and  an- 
noyed." It  is  a  most  significant  circumstance  that  General  Long- 
street  makes  no  allusion  in  his  memoirs  to  a  letter  which  he 
quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Times.  This  letter,  written 
by  General  Hood,  one  of  his  divisional  commanders,  runs  as 
follows : 

"I  arrived  in  front  of  the  heights  of  Gettysburg  shortly  after 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  July  2.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  same  morning  we  were  both  in  company  with  General  Lee. 
*  *  General  Lee  was  seemingly  anxious  you  (Longstreet) 
should  attack  that  morning.  You  thought  it  better  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Pickett's  division — at  that  time  still  in  the  rear — 
in  order  to  make  the  attack,  and  you  said  to  me  subsequently, 
'The  general  is  a  little  nervous  this  morning;  he  wishes  me  to 
make  the  attack;  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so  without  Pickett.  I 
never  like  to  go  into  battle  with  one  boot  off.'  Thus  passed  the 
forenoon  of  that  eventful  day." 

In  our  opinion  General  Longstreet  has  failed  altogether  to 
shift  the  burden  of  the  responsibility  for  delay  from  his  own 
shoulders.  He  was  aware  that  Lee  was  anxious  to  attack  as 
early  as  practicable.  He  was  aware  that  an  early  attack  was 
essential  to  success.  He  was  aware  how  the  commander-in- 
chief  desired  his  divisions  should  be  placed;  and  yet  until  he 
received  a  definite  order  to  advance  did  absolutely  nothing.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  reconnoitre  his  line  of  march,  to  bring  his 
troops  into  position,  or  to  initiate  the  attack  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  intentions  of  his  superior. 

His  conduct  on  the  third  day  opens  up  a  still  graver  issue. 
The  First  Army  Corps,  when  at  length,  on  the  afternoon  of 
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July  2,  it  was  permitted  to  attack,  had  achieved  a  distinct  suc- 
cess. The  enemy  was  driven  back  to  his  main  position  with 
enormous  loss.  On  the  morning  of  July  3,  Lee  determined  to 
assault  this  position  in  front  and  flank  simultaneously,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  chief  of  the  staff.  Longstreet's  Corps,  supported 
by  a  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  was  to  make  the  main  attack 
on  the  center,  while  the  Second  Corps  attacked  the  right.  But 
again  there  was  delay,  and  this  time  it  was  fatal.  General 
Longstreet  attempts  to  make  some  capital  out  of  the  fact  that 
General  Lee,  in  his  official  report,  wrote  as  follows :  "Long- 
street,  re-enforced  by  Pickett's  three  brigades,  which  arrived  on 
the  battle  field  during  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  next  morning."  This,  says  Longstreet,  "is  disingen- 
uous. He  did  not  give  or  send  the  orders  for  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  nor  did  he  re-enforce  me  with  Pickett's  brigades 
for  morning  attack."  And  yet,  a  few  lines  further  on,  he  writes : 
"He  (Lee)  rode  over  after  sunrise  and  gave  his  orders.  His 
plan  was  to  assault  the  enemy's  left  center  by  a  column  to  be 
composed  of  McLaw's  and  Hood's  Divisions  (Longstreet's 
Corps),  re-enforced  by  Pickett's  brigades.  I  thought  it  would 
not  do."  Passing  by  the  fact  that  it  was  never  Lee's  plan  to 
assault  the  center  only,  but  both  center  and  flank  simultaneously, 
we  may  note  that,  according  to  Longstreet's  own  testimony,  the 
tjrder  was  given  soon  after  sunrise ;  and  yet,  although  the  Sec- 
ond Corps,  attacking  the  Federal  right,  became  engaged  at  day- 
light, it  was  not  till  i  P.  M.,  eight  hours  later,  that  the  artillery 
of  the  First  Corps  opened  fire,  and  not  till  2  P.  M.  that  the  in- 
fantry advanced.  Their  assault  was  absolutely  isolated.  The 
Second  Corps  had  already  been  beaten  back.  The  Third  Corps, 
although  a  division  was  ready  to  move  to  any  point  which 
Longstreet  might  indicate,  was  not  called  upon  by  him  for  as- 
sistance. Two  divisions  of  his  own  corps,  posted  on  the  right 
flank,  did  absolutely  nothing;  and,  after  a  supremely  gallant 
effort,  the  15,000  men  who  were  hurled  against  the  front  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  some  of  whom  actually  penetrated  the  posi- 
tion, were  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter. 
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General  Longstreet  is  of  opinion  that,  even  if  his  assaulting 
column  had  been  composed  of  40,000  men,  success  was  impossi- 
ble. Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  under  which  the 
attack  was  made,  he  is  possibly  correct.  But  he  altogether  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  Lee  intended  his  assault. to  be  made  in  com- 
bination with  the  attack  of  the  Second  Corps.  Why  did  the 
combination  fail?  Shortly  after  sunrise  on  July  3,  Lee  com- 
mitted the  management  of  the  attack  on  the  Federal  center  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  First  Army  Corps.  Did  that  officer 
do  all  within  his  power  to  insure  combination  and  to  deal  a 
vigorous  and  decisive  blow?  These  are  the  questions  which 
General  Longstreet  has  failed  to  answer.  That  his  tactics  were 
indifferent  seems  abundantly  clear.  Why  did  the  divisions  on 
his  right  make  no  energetic  demonstration?  It  is  true  that  they 
were  confronted  by  superior  numbers ;  but  a  semblance  of  attack 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  sufficed  to  distract  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion from  the  assaulting  column.  Why  did  he  not  call  upon  the 
division  of  the  Third  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal ?  He  had  been  reluctant  to  attack  on  the  second  day  "with 
one  boot  off;"  why  did  he  display  less  caution  on  the  third  day. 
If,  however,  it  was  only  his  tactical  judgment  that  was  at  fault, 
he  hardly  deserves  reprobation.  Greater  generals  than  he  have 
committed  more  glaring  blunders  in  less  difficult  circumstances. 
But  the  crucial  question  is  this:  Why  did  he  delay  his  attack 
for  eight  hours,  during  which  time  the  Second  Corps,  with 
which  he  was  to  co-operate,  was  heavily  engaged  ?  If  he  moved 
only  under  compulsion,  if  he  deliberately  forbore  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  carry  out  Lee's  design,  and  to  compel  him  to 
adopt  his  own,  the  case  is  very  different.  That  he  did  so  seems 
perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  sane  soldier  to  justify 
such  conduct. 

General  Longstreet  defends  himself  by  reflecting  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  commander-in-chief.  Not  only,  according  to  his 
account,  was  General  Lee  "excited  and  off  his  balance,  and  la- 
boring under  that  oppression  (sic)  until  blood  enough  was  shed 
to  appease  him,"  but  he  did  not  "give  the  benefit  of  his  presence 
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in  getting  the  troops  up,  posting  them,  and  arranging  the  bat- 
teries." Lee,  however,  had  the  whole  field  to  supervise,  and 
it  was  not  his  custom,  when  once  he  had  indicated  the  object 
to  be  attained,  to  interfere  with  his  subordinates.  No  man,  in- 
deed, could  post  troops  or  arrange  batteries  with  more  skill  than 
Longstreet,  and  Lee  no  more  thought  of  interfering  with  his 
dispositions  at  Gettysburg  than  he  had  with  his  dispositions  at 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  Nor  will  such  arguments,  how- 
ever they  may  be  taken,  mitigate  the  following:  "General  Lee 
said  that  the  attack  of  his  right  was  not  made  so  early  as  ex- 
pected, which  he  should  not  have  said.  He  knew  that  I  did  not 
believe  that  success  was  possible;  that  care  and  time  should  be 
taken  to  give  the  troops  the  benefit  of  positions  and  the  ground ; 
and  he  should  have  put  an  officer  in  charge  who  had  more  con- 
fidence in  his  plan."  Here  we  have  the  whole  gospel  of  subordi- 
nation according  to  General  Longstreet:  If  an  officer  does  not 
believe  success  possible,  he  is  not  to  be  expected  either  to  come 
up  to  time  or  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  carry  out  his  orders, 
and  his  want  of  confidence  shall  be  held  as  sufficient  excuse  for 
inactivity  and  bad  tactics.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  a 
dogma  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  demands  of  discipline. 
Discipline  exacts  something  more  than  a  literal  obedience  to 
orders.  It  evacts  ungrudging  support,  untiring  effort,  and  com- 
plete self-sacrifice.  "I  would  follow  General  Lee  blind-folded" 
were  the  words  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  it  was  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  that  Lee  declared  that  had  Jackson  been  with 
him  Gettysburg  would  have  been  a  Confederate  victory.  "Such 
an  executive  officer,"  he  said  of  Jackson,  "the  sun  never  shone 
on.  I  have  but  to  show  him  my  design,  and  I  know  that  if  it 
can  be  done  it  will  be  done.  No  need  for  me  to  send  and  watch 
him."  In  General  Longstreet  he  had  a  subordinate  of  very 
different  character  to  deal  with.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Confederate  commander-in-chief  displayed  impatience  at  Gettys- 
burg, or  that  his  mood  was  such  as  to  create  the  impression  that 
his  judgment  was  in  some  degree  disturbed.  We  need  look  no 
further  for  the  cause  than  the  stubborn  opposition  and  slow 
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movements  of  the  officer  commanding  the  First  Army  Corps ; 
and  if  Lee  was  to  blame  at  all  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  it 
was  in  taking  as  his  second  in  command  a  general  who  was  so 
completely  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  discipline. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  General  Longstreet  can 
fairly  be  charged  with  deliberate  disloyalty  to  his  superior.  He 
set  out  on  the  campaign  with  a  false  idea  of  their  relative  posi- 
tions, and  when  the  enemy  was  encountered,  his  irritation  at  the 
rejection  of  his  advice  was  such  that  he  forgot  his  duty.  His 
error  was  amply  atoned  at  a  later  period ;  and  had  he  frankly 
confessed  that  his  temper  got  the  better  of  him  on  July  2  and 
3,  we  might  easily  overlook  the  one  blot  on  the  career  of  a  gal- 
lant soldier.  But  his  endeavors  to  clear  his  own  reputation  by 
assailing  those  of  others,  together  with  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
criminations, serve  only  to  alienate  sympathy  and  destroy  respect. 
General  Longstreet  did  splendid  service  for  the  South.  He  has 
been  subject  to  the  merciless  attacks  of  many  enemies.  He  has 
been  assailed  with  accusations  which  are  utterly  without  founda- 
tion; and  it  may  seem  harsh  in  the  extreme  to  criticise  the  vet- 
eran's defense  of  his  military  conduct.  But  where  historic  truth 
and  great  reputation  are  at  stake  it  is  impossible  to  be  silent. 
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DEFENCE  OF  SPANISH  FORT. 


On  Mobile  Bay— Last  Great  Battle  of  the  War. 


By  P.  D.  STEPHENSON,  Fifth  Company,  Washington  Artillery, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  (Piece  Four). 


Who  knows  of  "Spanish  Fort"?  Not  many  readers  of  the 
Herald  I  suspect,  yet  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing episodes  of  the  war.  It  was  one  of  the  very  last  incidents, 
too,  for  we  evacuated  the  place  on  the  night  of  April  9,  1865, 
the  day  of  L^ee's  surrender.  Spanish  Fort  was  one  of  the  outer 
defenses  of  Mobile.  It  was  situated  about  twelve  miles  below 
the  city  and  across  the  bay,  on  the  eastern  shore.  Look  on  the 
map  of  Alabama  and  turn  to  Mobile  Bay.  At  the  mouth  you 
notice  two  islands  almost  closing  the  bay,  having  but  a  narrow 
passage.  Guarding  the  passage  and  facing  each  other  are  Forts 
Gaines  and  Morgan.  Further  up  the  bay,  on  the  eastern  side, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  not  represented  on  the  map,  was  Spanish 
Fort,  and  still  further  up  nearer  the  city,  was  Blakely,  another 
fortified  place.  The  sole  approach  to  the  city  through  the  bay 
was  a  tortuous  and  narrow  channel,  marked  out  by  stakes,  which 
ran  zig-zag  across  to  Blakley,  then  down  to  Spanish  Fort  and 
then  on  out  to  the  Gulf;  all  the  rest  of  the  bay  was  filled  with 
torpedoes  and  a  variety  of  other  obstructions.  Early  in  March, 
1865,  the  fifth  company  of  Washington  Artillery  was  having  a 
"good  time"  in  the  city  of  Mobile.  They  had  been  detached 
from  the  veteran  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  with  it  had  just  passed 
through  the  almost  unparalleled  hardships  of  Hood's  disastrous 
Nashville  campaign.  Mobile  was  one  of  the  protected  cities  of 
the  South,  one  of  the  latest  places,  if  not  the  very  last,  to  feel 
the  hand  of  war.  Consequently  a  semblance  of  the  ways  of 
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peace  still  existed  there.  Coffee  houses  were  in  full  blast  where 
''coffee"  could  be  bought  for  a  dollar  a  cup,  with  an  "ironclad" 
pie  thrown  in.  Some  of  us  had  been  paid  and  we  indulged  in 
reckless  joy  in  boots  at  a  cost  of  $100  or  so,  or  in  "biled"  linen 
shirts  at  a  like  fabulous  sum.  The  band  played  in  the  city  park 
and  strenuous  was  the  effort  to  get  off  from  duty  for  a  prome- 
nade there,  or  on  "Government  street,"  and  truly  inventive  was 
the  genius  developed  in  the  way  of  arranging  or  "getting  up" 
toilets  for  the  occasion. 

DEFENDERS  OF  MOBILE.. 

One  day  orders  came,  to  be  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  not  long  after  we  found  ourselves  on  the  bay,  thread- 
ing the  channel  for  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  enemy  were  ap- 
proaching Mobile  by  land  and  water.  That  was  the  occasion  of 
our  move.  I  remember  we  had  a  grand  review  in  the  streets  of 
Mobile.  Every  one  who  could  carry  a  gun  was  in  the  ranks. 
The  artillerists  were  armed  as  infantry.  I  suppose  there  were 
10,000  men  under  arms.  The  great  majority  of  these  were  "odds 
and  ends,"  fragments  of  other  commands,  boy  militia,  etc. ;  a 
few  were  veteran  troops.  Our  commander  was  Dabney  H. 
Maury,  "every  inch  a  soldier/'  but  then  there  were  not  many 
inches  of  him.  The  soldiers  called  him  "puss  in  boots,"  because 
half  of  his  diminutive  person  seemed  lost  in  a  pair  of  the  im- 
mense cavalry  boots  of  the  day.  He  was  a  wise  and  gallant 
officer.  Other  reinforcements  accompanied  us  to  -Spanish  Fort. 
I  suppose  the  garrison,  when  attacked  a  few  days  after,  amounted 
to  2,100  men  of  all  arms.  General  Randall  Gibson,  since  then 
United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  was  in  command.  The 
force  at  Blakley  was  about  2,500  men  under  Gen.  St.  John 
Littell. 

AT  SPANISH  FORT. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  curious  little  tongue  of  high  land 
jetting  out  into  the  bay  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  This  high 
land  broke  off  abruptly  in  bluffs  on  the  western  or  water  side, 
leaving  but  a  narrow  margin  of  beach,  while,  on  the  eastern  or 
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inland  side,  it  sloped  off  into  a  marsh,  which  ran  around  us  and 
Blakley.  Our  works  were  arranged  to  resist  an  attack  from  the 
interior,  and,  beginning  at  the  southern  and  lip  end  of  the 
"tongue,"  ran  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  inside  rim  of  the  high 
land,  resting  at  each  end  on  the  bay.  Or  rather,  they  would 
have  done  so  on  the  north  as  well  as  south,  only  the  marsh  in- 
terfered, and  we  had  no  time  to  complete  them.  This  was  our 
weak  point,  and  yet  in  a  sense  our  strong  point.  We  had  no 
defences  in  that  rnarsh,  yet  a  dense  jungle  supplied  the  defect, 
so  dense  that  our  leaders  confided  in  it  greatly  and  placed  only 
a  picket  line  there.  •  These  "works"  of  ours  consisted  of  three 
"forts"  (of  earth),  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  center,  con- 
nected by  rifle-pits.  The  one  in  the  center  was  assigned  to  our 
battery.  The  whole  extent  of  our  line  from  end  to  end  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

WHAT   SEEMED   TO   BE   A   TRAP. 

We  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  a  trap  as  soon  as  we  took  in  the 
situation.  If  Farragut's  fleet  should  pass  Forts  Gaines  and 
Morgan  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  all  he  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  sail  serenely  up  in  our  rear  and  shell  us  at  his  leisure  and 
cut  us  off  from  Mobile,  while  a  land  force  could  invest  us  and 
starve  us  into  surrender.  So  prominent  was  the  thought  in  our 
minds  that  I  remember  my  messmate  "Tony"  B —  and  I  ("Tony" 
is  now  a  staid  merchant  and  man  of  family  in  Louisiana),  sat 
on  the  parapet  one  afternoon  soon  after  getting  there  and 
planned  a  way  of  escape  for  ourselves.  Casting  our  eye  to- 
wards the  bay  we  noticed  a  chain  of  little,  low,  marshy  islends, 
hardly  above  the  water,  which  fringed  our  shore  at  a  distance 
of  six  to  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  land,  and  stretched 
northward  up  towards  Blakley.  "If  the  place  be  taken  by  as- 
sault," we  thought,  "we  might  make  for  one  of  these  and  by 
swimming  from  one  to  the  other,  finally  get  to  Blakely."  Little 
did  we  dream  that  the  whole  command  was  eventually  to  escape 
from  under  the  very  clutches  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  one  of 
those  very  islands. 
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ADDING  STRENGTH  TO  THE  PLACE. 

Several  days  elapsed  before  the  enemy  made  his  appearance. 
The  time  was  spent  in  "planting"  torpedoes  all  through  the 
woody  marsh  in  front  of  us,  in  strengthening  our  works  and 
in  making  great  "bomb-proofs"  right  behind  our  works  for  our 
wounded,  our  ammunition  and  so  on.  These  bomb-proofs  were 
made,  some  of  them,,  on  a  vast  scale.  One  I  worked  upon  was 
about  16x20  feet  in  dimensions  and  10  to  12  feet  deep.  We  cut 
down  great  trees,  rolled  the  trunks  over  the  mouth,  then  put  a 
layer  of  brush  and  dirt;  then  came  another  layer  of  heavy  logs 
crosswise,  then  a  layer  of  brush  and  dirt,  until  the  roof  was  six 
to  eight  feet  thick. 

At  last  the  enemy  were  in  sight.  Farragut's  fleet  appeared 
first.  How  gallantly  ship  after  ship  came  up  the  bay  and  how 
we  watched  them !  But  suddenly  the  foremost  was  hid  in  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  water.  When  she  came  to  view  again 
her  bow  was  up  in  the  air  and  she  was  evidently  sinking.  From 
where  we  were  we  could  hear  no  report,  but  we  knew  that  she 
had  struck  one  of  our  torpedoes.  The  channel  was  full  of  them. 
This  was  why  our  leaders  left  us  so  exposed,  apparently,  in  our 
rear.  This  stopped  the  advance  for  the  time  on  the  water  side. 
But  soon  the  pop,  pop  of  our  pickets'  guns  drew  out  attention 
to  our  immediate  front ;  the  firing  grew  into  volleys,  our  men 
came  into  view  through  the  woods,  slowly  falling  back  and 
finally  retiring  to  the  line  already  marked  for  them  as  their 
permanent  fighting  posts,  the  blue  waves  of  the  Federal  forces 
circled  around  us  and  by  nightfall  we  were  invested. 

INVESTED. 

I  think  it  was  about  the  22d  or  23d  of  March,  '65.  I  know 
we  were  invested  seventeen  days  and  made  our  escape  about  the 
9th  of  April.  Those  seventeen  days  were  sufficiently  thrilling 
and  eventful.  Imagine  our  position  and  you  can  readily  be- 
lieve me.  A  force  reported  to  be  30,000  strong,  under  General 
Steele  in  front,  massed  and  crowded  around  our  little  semi-circle 
line,  their  artillery  packed  thick  along  the  works  they  were  al- 
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ready  throwing  up  and  the  ships  now  drawn  within  easy  range  in 
our  rear.  The  shells  from  one  end  of  their  line  could  reach 
the  other  end  of  ours,  and  "raked  us  fore  and  aft,"  while  the 
guns  of  the  fleet  could  send  their  shells  plump  into  our  backs. 
Every  day  was  full  of  incident,  and  it  soon  got  so  that  we  had 
no  rest  day  nor  night.  The  picket  fights  waxed  hotter  and 
hotter.  Each  side  had  little  detached  pits,  facing  each  other, 
with  squads  of  four  or  five  men  in  each,  and  constant  was  the 
effort  of  the  one  side  to  surprise  and  capture  the  other.  We 
had  two  little  '"cohorn  mortars"  in  our  battery  (about  fifteen 
inches  long),  and  Corporal  Charlie  Fox,  especially,  became  so 
expert  with  them  that  he  emptied  the  pits  of  the  enemy  re- 
peatedly with  his  shell. 

SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENT. 

The  "boy  militia"  referred  to,  mere  lads  many  of  them,  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  excited  the 
mingled  grief  and  admiration  of  us  veterans.  In  vain  did  we 
tell  them  when  going  to  the  skirmish  line  to  shelter  themselves 
as  much  as  possible.  They  thought  it  was  "not  soldierly,"  and 
they  stood  up  and  were  shot  down  like  sheep.  A  spring  just 
inside  of  our  works  became  a  point  of  thrilling  interest.  It 
soon  became  so  that  We  could  not  leave  our  works  and  run  back 
to  the  rear  to  the  usual  place  for  water,  and  it  was  either  use 
that  spring  or  famish.  Yet  it  was  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy. 
It  occupied  a  depression  in  the  hillside  and  was  commanded  by 
sharpshooters.  There  was  but  one  recourse — we  must  go  there 
by  night.  Men,  strung  around  with  the  canteens  of  their  com- 
rades, would  steal  down  to  the  ravine  in  the  darkness.  Some- 
times numbers  would  be  gathered  there  waiting  hours  for  their 
turn  to  fill  and  leave.  Alas,  that  spring  became  baptized  in 
blood.  The  enemy  had  the  range  and  kept  up  a  fire,  though 
they  could  not  see,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  fell  at  that  spring. 

DEEDS    OF    DARING. 

Artillery  duels  became  of  daily  occurrence,  our  "head  logs' 
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were  constantly  knocked  down  upon  us,  bruising  and  crippling 
us;  squads  of  sharpshooters  devoted  their  especial  attention  to 
our  port  holes  or  embrasures  and  poured  a  steady  stream  of 
bullets  through  them  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve ;  mining  and 
counter-mining  began,  and  I  remember  one  gallant  fellow  along 
the  line  to  the  right  of  us  crept  one  night  with  a  detail  of  men 
down  the  ravine  where  the  spring  was,  out  beyond  our  skirmish 
pits,  into  the  lines  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  finding  the  mouth 
of  theif  mine,  which  occupied  a  rather  advanced  position,  he 
captured  the  'whole  batch  of  miners  and  got  back  to  our  works 
without  a  shot  or  losing  a  man. 

SOME  FEDERAL  COMPLIMENTS. 

But  the  end  came  at  last.  We  knew  it  was  coming.  We 
could  feel  it  in  the  air.  And  then,  too,  certain  ominous  indica- 
tions came  from  the  enemy.  For  several  days  we  could  see 
that  they  were  preparing  for  something  unusual.  Suddenly  one 
afternoon  a  most  extraordinary  fire  opened  upon  us  from  three 
points,  from  the  two  ends  of  their  line  and  from  their  center. 
It  seemed  to  concentrate  upon  our  battery.  No  doubt,  we  had 
done  them  mischief,  and  perhaps  more  mischief  than  the  other 
forts,  for  our  gunners  had  gained  experience  in  a  score  of  bat- 
tles; but  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  an  especial  compliment 
as  this.  They  were  shelling  us  with  mortar  shells,  huge  fifteen- 
inch  bombs,  so  large  that  we  could  see  them  with  the  naked  eye 
shortly  after  leaving  the  mortar's  mouth ;  see  them  as  they  arose 
up  into  the  air,  describe  a  graceful  curve  and  then  begin  hurry- 
ing with  vicious  impetus  down  full  upon  our  helpless  heads. 

THE   BOMBARDMENT. 

They  had  six  of  those  mortars,  two  at  each  point,  moved,  I 
suppose,  from  their  ships,  and  from  that  time  on,  both  day  and 
night,  those  fearful  things  came  down  upon  our  heads.  There 
was  no  shelter  from  these  bombs— no  defense  from  that  fire. 
We  had  to  stand  and  take  it.  Their  force  was  terrible.  They 
•would  go  six  feet  in  the  solid  earth  and  exploding  tear  up  a 
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space  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square.  They  went  through  that 
tremendous  bomb-proof,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  though  it 
was  paper,  and  we  were  in  constant  expectation  of  losing  all  of 
our  ammunition  and  provisions.  Those  abominable  morters  were 
the  last  item  in  their  preparations.  They  practiced  on  us  to 
get  the  range,  and  then  we  "got  it." 

TEMPEST    OF    SHOT. 

The  last  day,  the  day  of  assault,  came.  What  a  day  that  was ! 
And  yet  the  enemy's  tactics  were  peculiar.  The  assault  did  not 
come  until  about  3  P.  M.  But  from  dawn  until  that  time,  and 
indeed  until  night  they  rained  upon  us  from  front  and  flank  and 
rear  and  top,  from  field  guns,  siege  guns,  ship  guns  and  mor- 
tars; such  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  as  defies  description. 
Think  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  guns  massed  in  a  semi-circle 
thick  around  us ;  think  of  those  huge  mortars  belching  forth  their 
monstrous  contents  down  upon  us ;  think  of  the  fleet  in  our  rear 
pouring  its  fire  into  our  back  ?  Suddenly  that  storm  burst  forth, 
but  it  ceased  not  for  a  moment  through  all  that  interminable 
day.  The  very  air  was  hot.  The  din  was  so  great  it  distracted 
our  senses.  We  could  hardly  hear  each  other  speak  and  could 
hardly  tell  what  we  were  doing.  The  cracking  of  musketry, 
the  unbroken  roaring  of  artillery,  the  yelling  and  shrieking  of 
the  shells,  the  bellowing  boom  of  the  mortars,  the  dense  shrouc 
of  sulphurous  smoke  thickening  around  us — it  was  thought  th« 
mouth  of  the  pit  had  yawned  and  the  uproa  r  of  the  damnec 
was  about  us.  And  it  was  not  taking  away  from  this  infernz 
picture  to  see  men,  as  I  did,  hopping  about,  "raving,  distractec 
mad,"  the  blood  bursting  from  eyes  and  ears  and  mouth,  driver 
stark  crazy  by  concussion  or  some  other  cause. 

DODGING   THE    MORTAR   SHELLS. 

It  was  utterly  idle  to  try  to  return  that  fire.  After  a  few 
rounds  we  did  not  attempt  to  do  so.  We  stood  around  shelter- 
ing ourselves  as  best  we  could.  Our  works  were  no  longer 
protection  to  us,  except  against  the  fire  in  front.  But  that  we 
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did  not  mind.  Our  thoughts  were  of  the  fire  from  the  rear,  and 
above  all,  of  those  huge  descending  bombs.  And  now  occurred 
a  strange  scene.  We  deserted  the  cover  of  our  works  and  went 
out  in  the  space  behind  them.  And  there,  exposed  to  the  full 
range  of  all  the  rest  of  that  fearful  fire,  we  devoted  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  work  of  dodging  those  mortar  shells.  And  they 
were  dodgable. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  DODGERS. 

There  was  a  certain  man  in  the  battery  gifted  with  a  peculiar, 
accurate  and  rapid  power  of  measuring  distances  with  the  naked 
eye.  He  had  found  out  that  by  watching  the  bomb  as  it  left  the 
mortar  and  after  describing  the  curve  began  to  descend,  he 
could  tell  pretty  near  where  and  when  it  would  strike.  His  com- 
rades found  out  this  talent,  and  rallying  around  him,  would 
run  at  his  signal  out  of  harm's  way.  And  it  was  funny  to  see 
our  officers  (and  a  braver  set  never  lived)  edging  near  and  in 

a  nonchalant  manner,  say:    "Sing  out,  S ,  and  tell  us  which 

way  to  run !"  One  of  those  bombs  towards  the  close  entered 
the  big  bomb-proof  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  exploded.  The 
place  was  crowded  with  men  who,  in  spite  of  warning,  sought 
shelter  there.  The  havoc  made  I  know  not,  for  it  was  •  just 
awhile  before  we  left,  but  I  shudder  to  think  of  it. 

THE  ASSAULT. 

Night  came  at  last.  Oh,  how  delicious,  how  inexpressibly 
comforting  is  the  coming  of  night  oftentime  to  the  soldier  in 
war.  But  it  gave  respite  only  by  bestowing  the  sweet  gift  of 

)almy  sleep.  The  most  striking  and  romantic  of  all  the  acts  of 
this  drama  was  now  upon  us,  viz:  our  escape.  The  assault, 
as  I  have  said,  came  about  3  P.  M.  But  it  was  a  very  feeble 
affair  where  we  were,  and  was  evidently  a  feint.  The  main  at- 
tack was  on  our  left.  They  penetrated  through  that  dense 
marshy  jungle,  which  we  looked  upon  as  almost  impenetrable, 
and  pushing  back  the  feeble  picket  line  we  had  there,  got  to  the 

say  between  us  and  Blakely,  thus  cutting  us  off.     There,  as  we 
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afterwards  found  out,  they  planted  a  battery.  From  that  point 
they  came  on  down  our  line  driving  our  slender  force  before 
them  until  they  got  to  the  fort  on  our  left,  which  they  cap- 
tured. It  'was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  us  and  we  could 
see  them  there  moving  about  in  the  moonlight.  Why  they  did 
nqt  come  right  on  and  take  us,  too,  we  could  never  understand. 
It  was  one  of  those  curious  blunders  which  happened  so  often 
on  both  sides  during  the  war. 

THE    RETREAT. 

It  was  with  their  dusky  outlines  in  full  view,  on  the  fort 
above  us,  that  we  made  our  preparations  to  leave  and  did  leave. 
And  now,  as  to  that  leaving:  Not  one  of  the  readers  of  this 
article  has  less  notion  of  what  we  were  going  to  do,  or  where 
we  were  going  than  did  we,  the  rank  and  file,  as  we  received 
the  whispered  orders  to  prepare  silently  for  departure.  We 
were  completely  bewildered.  "Escape!  How  escape?"  We 
were  completely  cut  off,  surrounded;  nay,  the  enemy  were  in 
our  works,  in  sight  of  us.  Yet  we  did  escape,  and  that,  too, 
with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight 
night.  About  10  o'clocK,  after  spiking  our  guns,  we  left  our 
works  and  made  directly  for  the  beach.  Did  the  enemy  see  us? 
They  ought  to  have  seen  us.  Why  they  did  not  I  cannot  tell. 
We  got  to  the  bluff  overlooking  the  bay. 

IN  A  MYSTERIOUS  RAVINE. 

What  next?  Behold,  the  head  of  the  column  seemed  to  melt 
gradually  into  the  earth,  and  as  we  moved  up  to  supply  their 
place  we  understood  their  disappearance.  The  face  of  the  bluff 
was  precipitous,  and  creased  'with  great  fissures  or  ravines  open- 
ing out  upon  the  water.  The  head  of  our  column  had  disap- 
peared down  one  of  these !  Down  we  followed,  pell  mell,  right 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  the  gorge,  clinging  to 
vines,  saplings,  the  sides  of  the  rocks ;  any  way  to  keep  our 
hold,  until  we  reached  the  bottom,  fifty  feet  or  so  below.  And 
there,  to  our  amazement,  we  found  the  beginning  of  a  treadway, 
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one  or  two  planks  wide.  At  the  word,  all  shoes  and  boots  were 
off  and  we  stood  in  our  stocking  or  naked  feet  in  single  line 
upon  that  narrow  treadway.  And  then,  after  orders  to  keep 
our  guns  on  the  off-side  from  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  glist- 
ening being  noticed  (for  artillerists  though  we  were,  we  still 
had  our  infantry  accoutrements),  and  after  orders  not  to 
whisper  a  word  on  pain  of  being  shot,  we  went  forth,  literally 
not  knowing  whither  we  were  going. 

IN    THE   TREADWAY. 

The  treadway  first  debouched  upon  the  beach,  then  turning 
to  the  right  it  went  up  the  shore  for  quite  a  distance ;  just  how 
far  I  ca'nnot  say,  but  I  know  we  passed  so  close  to  the  enemy's 
pickets  stationed  in  the  marsh  that  we  could  hear  them  talking, 
and  right  under  the  nose  of  their  battery.  Finally  the  treadway 
turned  and  struck  out  into  the  bay.  The  water  was  shallow  and 
we  walked  just  above  the  water's  surface.  Suddenly  a  shot 
came,  it  was  from  that  battery.  Imagine  our  consternation. 
But  it  was  not  repeated  for  some  time.  It  was  evident  they 
did  not  see  us,  but  were  merely  firing  "periodically"  across  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  channel,  in  order  to  prevent  any  succor 
reaching  us.  The  very  last  thing  they  were  thinking  of  was  our 
attempting  to  escape. 

FLOUNDERING   IN   THE   MUD. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  that  treadway  at  last.  It  ended  on 
one  of  those  very  marshes  by  which  my  comrade  "Tony"  and  I 
had  planned  to  escape.  A  chain  of  them,  as  I  had  said,  ran  up 
the  bay  some  six  or  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  The 
channel  was  outside  of  them,  and  when  we  jumped  off  the  tread- 
way  on  to  the  island  where  it  terminated,  there,  out  in  the  water, 
were  the  dusky  forms  of  several  gunboats  waiting  to  carry  us 
away.  But  would  I  ever  forget  those  few  minutes  on  that  island  ? 
When  I  jumped  from  the  treadway  I  sank  to  my  waist  in  mud. 
It  was  a  bog.  Every  one  sank  more  or  less  deep.  But  our  sit- 
uation gave  us  frantic  energy.  There  we  were  right  under  the 
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guns  of  that  battery,  helplessly  floundering  up  to  our  middle  in 
mud.  Suppose  they  discovered  us,  and  there!  Forth  from 
the  shore  came  a  confused  uproar  of  noise — the  shouts  of  baf- 
fled men,  volleys  of  musketry,  the  deep  boom  of  cannon.  They 
have  discovered  our  flight,  back  in  our  works ;  they  have  found 
us  out.  But  not  that  battery.  Periodically  its  shot  goes  down 
the  bay,  but  not  towards  us.  It  is  still  in  blissful  ignorance  and 
we  are  still  safe. 

SAFE    AT    LAST. 

But  we  must  be  quick.  Our  first  aim  is  to  struggle  up  the 
island,  as  much  out  of  the  range  of  those  guns  as  possible.  All 
order  vanishes;  it  is  no  wonder,  situated  as  we  were.  Tony 

B and  I  had  stuck  together  throughout.  Looking  out  on 

the  water  we  saw  a  yawl  pulled  cautiously  to  the  shore.  We 
looked  around — no  one  was  nigh,  as  we  thought,  no  fear  of 
swamping  her.  In  we  plunged,  rushing  up  to  our  necks  in 
water,  and  throwing  our  guns  in  first,  pitched  into  the  boat,  head 
over  heels,  laughing,  spluttering,  struggling.  When  we  had  got 
upright  the  boat  was  full  to  sinking  and  we  thought  we  were 
the  only  ones  near  it.  We  were  soon  on  board  of  one  of  the 
gunboats,  and  in  so  incredibly  short  time  that  the  whole  com- 
mand was  off  that  island  and  sailing  jubilantly  up  the  bay. 
Then  that  battery  found  us  out,  and  before  we  left,  sent  some 
right  well  aimed  shots  through  our  rigging.  I  remember  I  had 
curled  down  on  deck  near  the  boiler,  for  I  was  wringing  wet,  and 
as  those  shots  came  viciously  near,  the  thought  came,  "what  a 
shame  to  be  sunk  in  this  boat  after  what  we  have  gone  through 
this  day."  But  we  were  not  sunk.  We  steamed  up  the  bay, 
touched  at  Blakely  for  awhile  (it  was  stormed  an  hour  or  so 
after  we  left),  went  across  to  Mobile  and  in  a  few  days  evac- 
uated the  place  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  there  and  surrendered 
shortly  after  at  Meridian,  Miss. 

Secretary  Staunton  (page  31,  of  his  report  for  '65)  states 
that  there  were  actually  mustered  into  service  of  United  States, 
from  the  I5th  of  April,  '61,  to  the  I4th  of  April,  '65,  2,656,553 
men.  Mr.  Staunton,  who  had  free  access  to  the  Confederate 
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archives  several  years  ago,  states  that  600,000  men  in  all,  were 
put  into  the  Confederate  service  during  the  same  period,  and 
this  estimate  is  very  nearly  correct.  So  that  the  official  figures 
show  that  the  United  States  had  in  service  more  than  four  times 
as  many  men  as  the  Confederacy  had. 

The  disparity  in  numbers  was  well  illustrated  in  the  last  battle 
of  the  war;  4,600  of  us  at  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakley  fought 
and  kept  back  38,000  of  the  enemy  17  days,  with  Farragut's  fleet 
in  our  rear. 
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DEFENCE   OF  SPANISH   FORT. 


Some  Comment  by  the  Confederate  Commander  on  Mr. 
P.  D.  Stephenson's  Article. 


By  DABNEY  H.  MAURY,  Major-General,  Confederate  States  Army, 
and  Commanding  Department  of  the  Gulf. 


The  narrative  of  the  defense  of  Spanish  Fort,  which  appeared 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Times,  July  26th, 
is  a  very  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war.  It 
is  cleverly  written  and  illustrates  well  the  high  character  and 
education  of  the  Confederate  private  soldier.  I  hope  Mr.  Stev- 
enson will  not  rest  content  with  this  effprt,  excellent  as  it  is, 
but  will  go  on  and  give  us  other  experience  of  the  busy  and 
arduous  campaigns  which  closed  so  gloriously  at  Spanish  Fort. 
Unlike  many  narrations  this  is  devoid  of  all  traces  of  egotism. 

The  defense  of  'Spanish  Fort  was  the  last  death  grapple  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Confederate  and  Federal  armies.  They 
brought  to  it  the  experience  of  four  years  of  incessant  conflict, 
and  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  that  place  demonstrated  every 
offensive  and  defensive  art  then  known  to  war.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  position  was  ever  held  by  Confederate  troops 
with  greater  hardihood  and  tenacity,  nor  evacuated  more  skil- 
fully after  hope  of  further  defense  was  gone. 

AS   TO  CERTAIN  PRECAUTIONS. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  remarkably  graphic  and  accurate  in 
his  account  of  the  siege.  But  he  did  not  know  while  he  was 
fighting  all  of  those  seventeen  days  and  nights  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  garrison  should  be  lost.  That  even  before  the 
battle  began  the  measures  had  been  taken  to  withdraw  them  at 
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the  last  moment,  which  proved  so  happy  in  execution  that  night 
of  April  8,  1865.  These  measures  were  well  known  to  General 
Gibson  and  others  of  his  officers  and  men,  by  whom  they  had 
been  prepared  and  by  whom  they  were  executed  with  complete 
success.  Before  the  place  was  invested  the  bridge  across  the 
marsh  was  constructed.  It  was  four  feet  wide,  was  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  marsh  and  one  mile  long.  It  terminated  on  the 
Appalacup  river,  opposite  Battery  Tracey,  where  were  assem- 
bled a  large  number  of  batteaux,  to  be  used  in  ferrying  the 
garrison  across  the  river.  From  Tracey,  reaching  out  to  its  rear 
for  near  two  miles,  another  bridge  had  been  constructed,  to 
Chocolate  Bayou,  on  deep  water  range  to  Mobile  and  far  be- 
yond range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Over  this  bridge  three  days 
later  the  garrison  of  Tracey  and  Huger  were  withdrawn  without 
a  single  casualty. 

ANOTHER   ROUTE. 

During  the  siege  of  Spanish  Fort  the  additional  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  send  engineer  officers  with  several  men  of 
the  Ninth  Texas  to  reconnoitre  and  stake  out  another  route 
across  the  marsh  direct  to  Blakeley,  five  miles  above.  This  com- 
pleted the  means  of  escape  and  while  Mr.  Stevenson's  command 
and  others  marched  out  across  the  foot  bridge  a  large  part  of 
the  garrison  was  conducted  by  the  engineers  and  guides  directly 
across  the  marsh  and  safely  to  Blakeley.  This  marsh  was  quite 
practicable  for  infantry  by  that  time.  The  flood  had  subsided 
and  the  ground  had  dried  so  that  had  the  enemy  known  it  he 
might  have  thrown  troops  and  even  placed  high  batteries  on  it, 
so  as  to  annoy  us  with  a  flank  fire  around  our  left  and  cut  off 
the  escape  of  the  garrison. 

A  VISIT  TO  SPANISH  FORT. 

On  Saturday,  April  8th,  I  took  Colonel  Lockett,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, with  me  into  Spanish  Fort  that  we  might  determine  what 
progress  the  enemy  had  made  with  his  mining  operations  and 
how  much  longer  it  would  be  safe  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the 
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place.  It  did  not  seem  probable  that  he  could  spring  his  mines 
under  our  parapet  before  the  ensuing  Wednesday,  so  I  instructed 
General  Gibson  to  have  all  ready  to  march  out  Tuesday  night; 
that  a  steamer  would  be  sent  that  Saturday  night  to  bring  away 
all  useless  material  and  disabled  men,  and  that  the  whole  com- 
mand would  be  withdrawn  after  dark,  Tuesday,  April  nth. 
..  Soon  after  my  return  to  Mobile,  about  10  P.  M.,  Saturday, 
Gibson  telegraphed  me  that  the  enemy  had  made  a  lodgment 
upon  his  route  of  evacuation.  I  ordered  him  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  at  once,  which  was  done,  as  is  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Stevenson.  A  few  of  the  pickets  who  were  close  up  to 
the  enemy  could  not  be  got  away  in  time.  Except  these,  the 
whole  garrison  marched  out  without  accident,  in  good  order 
and  in  fine  spirits.  Most  of  them  had  expected  to  be  captured 
with  the  position,  and  when  they  found  themselves  aboard 
steamers  bound  for  Mobile  instead  of  for  a  Northern  prison, 
they  were  happy.  They  were  the  very  flower  of  our  Western 
army.  They  had  made  a  splendid  defense  and  they  knew  it. 

FINE   QUALITIES    OF   THE   MEN. 

The  company  of  Washington  Artillery,  of  which  Mr.  Stev- 
enson was  a  member,  a  private,  was  conspicuous  for  fine  con- 
duct even  in  this  fine  command.  After  they  had  been  holding 
the  most  advanced  and  exposed  redoubt  for  more  than  a  week 
of  incessant  action,  fighting  by  day,  fighting  and  working  by 
night,  I  went  into  the  works  to  see  Captain  Slocum,  the  com- 
mander of  that  company,  relative  to  relieving  them  by  a  fresh 
battery  from  Mobile.  I  told  him  they  had  been  overworked  and 
needed  rest,  and  other  companies  not  yet  engaged  stood  ready 
to  take  their  place.  He  replied:  "Appreciating,  General,  your 
consideration  for  my  men,  I  desire  to  submit  the  question  to 
them  before  consenting  to  our  being  relieved."  He  soon  came 
back  and  said:  "General,  the  company,  grateful  for  your  kind 
intention,  desire  to  hold  this  position  to  the  end.  We  respect- 
fully decline  to  be  relieved."  And  they  held  it,  as  Stevenson 
has  so  well  told,  to  the  very  end  and  never  expected  to  escape 
capture. 
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WHAT  SPANISH  FORT  WAS. 

Spanish  Fort  was  an  old  earth  work  on  the  east  bank  of  Ap- 
palachia  river,  which  had  been  erected  and  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Fearing  the  enemy 
might  occupy  it  and  from  it  .annoy  or  perhaps  silence  Batteries 
Huger  and  Tracey,  twenty-five  hundred  yards  from  it,  on  the 
west  side  of  that  river,  I  constructed  there  a  heavy  six-gun  bat- 
tery of  Brooke  rifles.  I  then  threw  around  it  as  a  centre  a  line 
of  three  redoubts  connected  by  rifle  pits,  which  crowned  the 
higher  ground  in  the  rear.  The  whole  crest  was  about  one 
mile  and  a  quarter.  Its  right  rested  on  Appalachia  river,  its 
left  on  the  great  marsh  which  was  at  that  time  impassible.  The 
whole  line  was  defended  by  about  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  of 
various  calibre  and  2,100  men,  and  of  four  of  these  guns  the 
history  was  peculiar. 

Some  year  or  so  before  this  battle  Ross'  Brigade  of  Texan 
cavalry  was  operating  along  the  Yazoo  river  in  Mississippi. 
With  the  brigade  was  Owens'  Arkansas  Light  Battery.  On  the 
Yazoo  lay  a  Federal  gunboat,  of  which  Ross  had  good  knowledge 
and  which  he  resolved  to  capture  with  his  Texans.  Accord- 
ingly he  came  upon  her  when  her  fires  were  down,  put  his  field 
guns  above  and  below  her,  knocked  all  her  boats  to  pieces  and 
drove  her  people  from  her  decks,  so  that  her  colors  were  hauled 
down.  There  was  no  boat  available  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  the  ship,  and  therefore  a  sergeant  of  the  battery,  with  ten 
or  twelve  men,  stripped  and  swam  out,  and,  naked  as  they  were, 
received  on  her  deck  the  formal  surrender.  She  was  armed  with 
six  twenty-four  pounder  bronze  howitzers,  all  of  which  were 
sent  to  Mobile,  where  their  carriages  were  changed  to  suit  land 
defence. 

Four  of  them  were  mounted  in  the  works  of  Spanish  Fort 
and  did  good'  service.  At  every  discharge  they  threw  half  a 
gallon  of  bullets. 

USE    OF    TORPEDOES. 

The  garrison  of  Spanish  Fort  was  2,100  men.     The  besiegers 
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were  a  corps  and  two  divisions  of  Canby's  army,  stated  at  33,000 
men.  But  for  the  torpedoes  Farragut's  fleet  would  have  greatly 
embarrassed  the  defense.  But  they  could  only  use  their  guns  of 
greatest  range,  because  all  of  them  who  ventured  close  in  were 
sunk.  Six  or  seven  armed  vessels,  besides  several  transports, 
were  sunk  during  these  operations.  Our  torpedoes  were  of  rude 
construction.  The  best  were  beer  casks  charged  with  gunpowder 
and  anchored  two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
by  an  iron  chain  to  a  mushroom  anchor.  Many  fuses  with  sensi- 
tive primers  were  set  around  the  kegs  and  as  they  rolled  under 
a  passing  ship  one  or  another  primers  would  be  discharged. 
They  usually  blew  out  a  section  of  the  bottom  eight  feet  by 
ten.  The  ships  sunk  immediately.  As  the  water  was  shoal,  few 
of  the  people  were  killed  on  these  ships.  But  all  the  other  ships 
were  profoundly  impressed  and  kept  well  away  from  where  these 
torpedoes  were  supposed  to  be  awaiting  them.  Our  losses 
throughout  the  operations  were  fifteen  to  thirty  daily. 

THE   ATTACK   AT    BLAKLEY. 

Blakley,  five  miles  above  Spanish  For!,  was  under  attack  at 
the  same  time.  It  had  a  better  line  and  was  garrisoned  by 
2,600  men.  After  Spanish  Fort  was  evacuated  the  enemy, 
greatly  disheartened,  attacked  Blakley  Sunday  evening,  April 
9th,  with  his  whole  army,  now  50,000  strong,  and  carried  it 
about  5  P.  M.,  just  as  Lee's  army  had  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox.  I  could  not  have  brought  away  the  garrison  of  Blakley 
till  after  dark  on.  the  Qth,  and  the  enemy  had  been  so  very  cau- 
tious I  was  not  anxious  about  waiting  one  day  longer.  Colonel 
Lockett  was  right  in  fixing  the  date  for  evacuation  at  Tuesday 
night,  the  nth  of  April.  The  reports  of  the  enemy  show  that 
its  earlier  execution  was  the  result  of  an  accident.  One  of  the 
general  officers,  while  rectifying'  his  line  during  the  fierce  bom- 
bardment on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  occupied  the  extreme  left 
of  our  parapet.  This  being  unintended,  and  the  enemy  not 
knowing  the  importance  of  the  point  gained,  failed  to  press  his 
advantage,  while  Gibson  was  enabled  by  the  promptness  of  his 
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movements  and  the  discipline  of  his  command,  to  march  his 
forces  away  before  the  enemy  found  they  were  gone  or  how 
they  went. 

GENERAL    GIBSON^S    COMMAND. 

General  Gibson  displayed  great  courage  and  capacity  during 
this  brilliant  operation.  Some  days  before  the  battle  ended  he 
received  a  sharp  wound,  but  did  not  go  off  duty  nor  let  his 
name  go  in  the  report  of  wounded.  The  troops  under  his  com- 
mand represented  every  State  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
They  had  been  more  than  four  years  in  active  service.  They 
fitly  closed  the  career  of  the  Confederacy  by  an  action  so  bril- 
liant that  had  it  taken  place  two  years  sooner  it  would  have 
greatly  exalted  the  prowess  of  the  Confederate  troops.  A  care- 
ful study  of  its  details  will  be  of  interest  to  military  men. 

SERVICE   OF    THE    MORTARS. 

Cohorn  mortars  were  freely  used  and  after  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters had  closed  in  they  frequently  cleared  them  out  of  their 
pits.  The  water  approaches  were  guarded  by  submarine  tor- 
pedoes and  the  approaches  by  land  by  sub-terra  shells.  I  had 
about  forty  Cohorn  mortars  cast  in  the  foundries  of  Mobile  for 
this  defense,  and  also  wooden  mortars  made  of  gum  stumps, 
hollowed  out  to  eight  and  ten-inch  calibre.  They  were  hooped 
with  iron  and  lined  with  sheet  iron.  They  were  only  available 
at  short  range  and  with  very  small  charges.  We  used  here 
for  the  first  time  in  the  war,  sand-bag  embrasures  for  the  men 
in  the  rifle-pits.  They  were  very  convenient  and  gave  great 
security  to  the  sharpshooters. 

NOTES  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Our  cannon  embrasures  were  effectually  closed  by  muntlets 
of  steel  plates.  The  enemy's  sharpshooters  plastered  them  thick 
with  lead,  but  only  one  of  them  was  injured — a  three-inch  shot 
cut  a  clean  hole  through  it,  but  did  no  further  damage. 
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We  expended  daily  from  twelve  thousand  to  thirty-six  thou- 
sand rounds  of  rifle  cartridges;  our  supply  was  not  great.  The 
enemy  poured  a  constant  stream  of  lead  into  our  lines,  and 
Gibson  gave  every  man  who  would  bring  in  so  much  lead  paroles 
of  twenty-four  hours  to  visit  Mobile.  A  number  of  enterprising 
fellows  eagerly  pursued  this  traffic  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  re- 
ward. This  garrison,  with  those  of  Tracey,  Hunger  and  Mobile 
were  included  in  the  general  capitulation  of  the  department. 

We  evacuated  Mobile  on  the  morning  of  April  12.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  was  sent  with  a  white  flag  out  to  the  fleet 
to  say  that  Mobile  was  ready  for  their  peaceable  occupation 
without  any  injury  to  person  or  to  property.  We  marched  to 
Meridian,  where  the  band  of  Gibson's  Louisiana  Brigade,  then 
the  only  Confederate  band  in  the  world,  on  the  night  of  May 
I3>  g"ave  me  their  last  sad  serenade.  Many  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments which  had  been  serving  with  me  waited  on  me  in  a  body 
and  gave  me  their  last  farewell. 

Next  day  we  scattered  over  our  own  Southern  country  seek- 
ing our  homes,  and  at  once  addressed  ourselves  to  those  peace- 
ful duties  which  have  regenerated  the  Southern  States  and 
crowned  the  Confederate  name  with  honors  even  more  noble 
than  any  we  had  won  in*  war. 

Charlottes ville,  Va.,  August  6,  1894. 
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BISHOP'S    VISITATION    IN    THE    FIELD 
OF  WAR. 


From  the  Annual  Address  of  Bishop  JOHN  JOHNS  at  the  Seventieth 

Annual  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia, 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  Va  ,  September  20,  1865. 


In  compliance  with  the  canon  I  proceed  to  state  that — during 
the  past  year  my  visitations  were  frequently  interfered  with  by 
interruptions  of  the  lines  of  travel  and  other  causes  connected 
with  the  war.  All  my  appointments  for  May,  1864,  were  thus 
frustrated,  and  my  services  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  plantation  on  which  I  resided,  and  others  in  the 
vicinity. 

July  2. — I  preached  in  the  Church  in  Danville  in  the  morn- 
ing', and  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  the  afternoon. 

July  10. — I  preached  in  St.  John's,  Halifax  C.  H.,  confirmed 
18. 

July  17. — I  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Halifax,  and  con- 
firmed two. 

July  24. — I  preached  in  St.  Paul's,  Richmond,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  in  Grace  Church,  and  confirmed  seven. 

July  26,  27. — My  appointments  were  at  Chaffin's  Bluff,  to 
preach  and  administer  the  rite  of  confirmation ;  but  the  military 
movements  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate  engagement  pre- 
vented the  services. 

Understanding  that  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  was  now  ac- 
cessible, I  immediately  proceeded  by  way  of  Staunton  to  Win- 
chester, wrhere  on  the  3ist  of  July  I  preached  and  confirmed 
three  persons.  The  two  following  days  were  occupied  in  visit- 
ing the  families  of  the  congregation. 

August  3. — I  preached  in  the  Church  at  Millwood  and  con- 
iirmed  five. 

August  4. — I  preached  at-  White  Post. 
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August  5. — I  preached  in  Grace  Church,  Berryville,  and  con- 
firmed 12,  three  of  whom  were  from  Wickliffe  Parish. 

August  6. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  who  travelled  with  me, 
and  rendered  me  most  acceptable  service,  being  disabled  by 
sickness,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  accompanied  me  for  a  few  days. 
It  was  our  intention  to  visit  Charlestown ;  but  as  we  approached, 
we  learned  that  the  Federal  forces  were  then  entering  the  town. 
We  therefore  left  it  to  our  right  and  passed  on  to  Middletown. 
Here  we  were  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Nelson,  at  whose  resi- 
dence T  had,  in  the  evening,  the  privilege  of  uniting  in  social 
worship  with  some  of  the  congregation,  who  assembled  there 
on  hearing  of  our  arrival.  This  parish  had,  for  more  than  a 
year,  been  without  a  minister,  and  as  the  good  people  there 
were  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  unite  in  the  services  of 
the  Church,  I  readily  consented  to  officiate  for  them  on  my 
return. 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  we  made  an  early  start,  and 
proceeded  through  a  desolated  and  apparently  deserted  country 
to  Shepherdstown,  into  which,  as  we  could  obtain  no  informa- 
tion by  the  way,  we  entered  with  some  anxiety,  uncertain  by 
which  army  it  was  occupied.  We  found  it  in  the  possession 
of  a  few  Confederates,  but  as  the  Union  troops  in  large  num- 
ber were  known  to  be  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  their  ad- 
vance expected,  it  was  suggested  that  we  might  be  interrupted 
in  our  proposed  services,  and  subjected  to  inconvenient  deten- 
tion. We  concluded,  however,  to  venture  upon  the  experiment. 
The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  congregation  assembled.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones  read  prayers.  Whilst  I  was  preaching  a  note  was 
handed  to  the  Rector  informing  him  that  the  Federal  forces 
were  approaching  the  town.  I  was  not  willing  to  leave  the 
Church  without  confirming  those  who  were  desirous  to  ratify 
their  baptismal  vow.  Descending  to  the  chancel  and  calling 
them  around  me,  I  administered  the  apostolic  rite  to  ten  per- 
sons. The  service  was  of  peculiar  interest,  and  I  am  sure  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  it  specially  concerned,  or 
by  those  by  whom  it  was  witnessed. 
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To  return  by  Smithfield.  as  we  intended,  was  now  deemed  im- 
practicable. My  appointment  there  was  necessarily,  though  very 
reluctantly,  abandoned,  and  we  made  our  way  round  by  Bunker's 
Hill  to  Winchester,  where  we  arrived  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
so  ended  the  labors  of  a  day  of  much  excitement  and  fatigue, 
but  of  very  deep  interest. 

As  we  drove  out  of  Shepherdstown  we  were  accosted  by  a 
gentleman  on  horseback,  who  introduced  himself  as  one  of 
those  just  confirmed.  •  He  kindly  invited  us  to  accompany  him 
to  his  house,  where  we  were  abundantly  refreshed  by  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  his  excellent  wife  and  self,  and  then  con- 
ducted to  a  road  and  furnished  with  directions,  which  enabled 
us  to  accomplish  the  rest  of  our  journey  without  deviation. 

In  passing  through  Bunker  Hill,  I  was  pained  to  see  that  the 
neat  little  Church  in  which,  on  former  visitations,  I  had 
officiated,  had,  like  many  others,  been  much  damaged  by  occu- 
pancy for  military  purposes.  I  trust  that  those  accustomed  to 
worship  there  will  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  making  the  proper 
repairs,  and  that  the  clergy  to  whom  it  is  accessible  will  favor 
them  with  occasional  services,  till  they  can  be  supplied  with 
stated  ministrations. 

August  8. — We  returned  to  Millwood,  where  I  found  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Perkins  still  too  much  indisposed  to  travel. 

August  10. — A  funeral  service  at  the  Stone  Chapel  brought 
together  a  number  of  the  parishioners,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Rector  I  preached  to  the  congregation  in  that  venerable 
building,  consecrated  by  the  faithful  and  successful  services  of 
my  loved  and  lamented  predecessor.  Here  he  commenced  his 
ministry,  labored  steadily  for  many  years,  and  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  though  it  had  been  left  by  the  congregation  for  a 
building  of  larger  size  and  better  location,  he  continued  to 
visit  it  annually  to  preach  to  a  new  generation  the  precious 
gospel,  which,  in  his  youth,  he  had  proclaimed  so  acceptably 
to  their  parents. 

That  afternoon  the  Federal  forces  advanced  toward  White 
Post,  and  we  unexpectedly  found  ourselves  within  their  lines. 
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About  sundown  a  squad  of  cavalry  rode  up  to  the  parsonage 
near  Millwood,  and  carried  off  the  horse,  which  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, I  had  purchased  in  Winchester,  to  enable  me  to  reach  the 
different  parishes  which  I  proposed  to  visit.  Happily  when  the 
seizure  occurred  I  had  completed  my  tour,  and  the  gratification 
which  it  afforded,  fully  compensated  for  the  loss  at  its  close. 
To  this  I  should  not  advert,  but  that  I  may  record  my  grati- 
tude for  the  prompt  and  generous  relief  rendered  by  Mr. 
George  Burwell  of  Carter  Hall,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
our  loss,  placed  at  our  disposal  a  valuable  horse,  with  which  I 
performed,  without  any  detention,  the  journey  to  my  distant 
home  in  Halifax  county. 

August  13. — We  forded  the  Shenandoah  and  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge,  without  hindrance,  to  Paris.  I  was  very  desirous  to 
visit  Upperville  and  Middleburg,  and  pass  around  by  the  Plains 
to  Warrenton,  but  being  advised  that,  in  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  this  route  might  not  be  safe,  we  kept  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  Markham  Station,  and  made  our  way 
to  Major  Thomas  Ambler's.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The 
church  in  the  vicinity  having  been  too  much  damaged  to  be 
used  for  worship,  notice  was  circulated  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood that  divine  service  would  be  conducted  at  Major 
Ambler's  residence,  and  at  the  usual  hour  a  congregation  as- 
sembled. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  read  prayers,  and  I  preached. 

August  15. — In  Rappahannock  county,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  John  Lane,  I  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  ven- 
erable mother,  confined  to  her  home  by  loss  of  sight,  and  other 
infirmities  of  age,  but  abiding  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  sus- 
tained by  precious  faith  in  an  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

August  1 8. — I  passed  at  Culpeper  C.  H.  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cole,  who  has  labored  diligently  and  endured  much  during  the 
disturbances  to  which  that  section  of  the  Diocese  has  been  pe- 
culiarly exposed.  A  constant  and  heavy  rain  prevented  our  hav- 
ing service  in  the  church,  and  even  deprived  us  of  the  satis- 
faction of  visiting  from  house  to  house;  but  left  us  far  more 
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leisure  for  profitable  counsel  concerning  the  great  interests  of 
our  sacred  mission. 

August  24. — I  preached  in  Columbia,  and  confirmed  five. 

August  27. — I  preached  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in 
a  hospital  in  Richmond. 

September  4. — I  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Halifax,  and  the 
same  evening  reached  home,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  six 
weeks. 

September  n. — In  Christ  Church,  Halifax,  after  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Minnigerode,  I  addressed  the  congregation,  and 
in  the  afternoon  preached  to  the  servants  at  my  own  residence. 

September  18. — I  again  preached  to  the  servants. 

October  2. — I  preached  in  Emmanuel  Church,  Henrico,  and 
confirmed  two.  At  night  I  preached  in  St.  Paul's,  Richmond, 
and  confirmed  five. 

October  3. — In  the  morning  I  preached  in  St.  Paul's,  Peters- 
burg, and  confirmed  fifteen.  At  night  in  Grace  Church,  and 
confirmed  twenty-three. 

October  4. — On  the  lines  near  Chester,  I  preached  in  the 
woods  to  a  part  of  Kemper's  Brigade. 

October  5. — I  preached  at  Manakin  Town,  and  confirmed  two. 

October  6. — I  preached  in  St.  Luke's,  Powhatan,  and  con- 
firmed four. 

October  7. — I  preached  in  Emmanuel,  Powhatan,  and  con- 
firmed eight. 

October  8. — I  preached  in  the  Church  at  Genito,  and  con- 
firmed two. 

October  9. — I  preached  in  the  Church  at  Grub  Hill,  and  con- 
firmed seven. 

October  n. — I  preached  in  Trinity  Church,  Chesterfield,  and 
confirmed  five. 

October  16. — I  preached  in  the  Church  at  Charlotte  Court- 
house, and  confirmed  five,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 

October  23. — In  Christ  Church,  Halifax,  I  preached,  and  bap- 
tized Alice  Wales,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  'Meade. 

October   30. — I   preached  in  the   Church   at   Catawba. 
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November  10. — I  preached  in  the  Church  at  Clarksville,  and 
confirmed  five.  At  night  in  the  Church  at  Boydton,  and  con- 
firmed ten. 

November  14. — I  preached  in  St.  Andrew's,  Mecklenburg,  and 
confirmed  one. 

November  1 6. — In  the  Church  at  Warrenton,  North  Carolina, 
I  addressed '  the  congregation  after  a  sermon  by  the  Rector. 

November  27. — In  Christ  Church,  Halifax,  I  admitted  to 
priests  orders,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Meade  and  the  Rev.  P. 
Doddridge  Thompson.  Prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Woodbriclge,  D.  D.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Peterkin.  The 
candidates  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Clark,  who  all 
united  in  the  imposition  of  hands. 

November  27. — In  the  same  Church  I  addressed  the  congre- 
gation, after  a  sermon  by  the  Rector. 

December  u. — I  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Gen.  Stuart's 
Brigade,  and  confirmed  four.  In  the  afternoon  I  preached  in  a 
spacious  barn  near  Port  Walthall  Junction,  and  confirmed  thir- 
teen. The  next  day  I  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Gen.  Corse's 
Brigade,  and  confirmed  sixteen. 

For  three  months  from  this  date  I  was  confined  to  my  cham- 
ber by  a  painful  affection,  which  disabled  me  for  all  official 
duty. 

March  19. — I  resumed  my  public  services  by  officiating  for 
the  servants  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  John  Clark,  at  Wilna. 

March  19. — I  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Halifax,  and  con- 
firmed ten. 

April  1 6. — I  preached  in  St.  John's,  and  on  the  23d  in  Christ 
Church,  Halifax.  As  soon  as  I  received  reliable  intelligence  of 
the  entire  failure  of  the  painful  and  protracted  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Federal  authority,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  pre- 
pare a  brief  circular,  addressed  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia,  recognizing  the  duty  of  prompt  and  honest 
obedience  to  the  existing  government,  and  the  obligation  to 
pray  for  "those  in  authority."  For  this  purpose,  I  had  no  hesi- 
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tation  in  recommending  the  use  of  that  form  to  which  we  had 
long  been  accustomed,  and  from  which  any  deviation  now  might 
be  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  unbecoming  subterfuge. 
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VETERAN  GUNNERS  FIRE  OLD  BATTERY. 


Inspiring  Scene  at  Virginia  Military  Institute. 


LEXINGTON,  VA.,  May  10,  1913. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  military  spectacles  imaginable  was 
witnessed  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  to-day,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  General  Jackson.  The  cadet  bat- 
tery was  escorted  and  trooped  by  the  corps  of  cadets  in  a  novel 
and  interesting  manner.  Colonel  William  T.  Poague,  who  com- 
manded these  guns  as  captain  of  the  Rockbridge  Artillery 
throughout  the  first  two  years  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
commanded  the  battery  in  person  in  the  ceremony,  with  eight 
of  his  surviving  gunners  on  the  limbers.  Marching  in  rear  of 
the  battalion,  to  the  tune  of  the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  the  bat- 
tery passed  to  the  right,  then  down  the  front  of  the  corps,  exe- 
cuted "action  right"  opposite  the  centre  of  the  line,  with  the 
veteran  cannoneers  at  their  posts.  The  sight  of  the  gallant 
Poague  mounted  on  a  fine-going  chestnut  charger,  with  the 
gray-haired  soldiers  at  the  pieces,  was  a  thrilling  one. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Wise,  commandant,  then  read  the  order,  giving 
the  history  of  the  guns.  After  reading  this  order,  so  full  of 
history,  the  commandant  brought  the  corps  to  present  arms, 
and  said: 

"Colonel  Poague,  the  corps  of  cadets  salutes  you,  the  former 
commander  of  this  battery,  and  those  of  your  men  now  present, 
than  whom  no  more  gallant  gunners  ever  pulled  a  lanyard. 
Since  you  were  the  first  to  lead  this  battery  into  action,  it  is 
fitting  that  you  should  cause  it  to  fire  its  last  salute  in  honor 
of  its  first  commander,  the  immortal  Jackson,  "whose  spirit 
wraps  yon  dusky  mountains,  whose  memory  lingers  o'er  each 
fountain.  The  meanest  hill,  the  mightiest  river  rolls  mingling 
with  his  fame  forever." 
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Colonel  Poague  then  in  the  highpitched  voice  of  age,  but 
with  a  note  of  clearness  which  carried  across  the  great  parade, 
commanded  "Battery  load,  first  piece,  first  platoon  fire,"  and 
so  on  until  each  of  the  four  guns  was  wreathed  in  smoke,  while 
the  veteran  cannoneers  wielded  their  staffs  at  his  commands 
as  of  old. 

Captain  D.  E.  Moore,  of  Lexington,  who  fired  the  first  gun 
in  the  Valley  campaign,  was  one  of  the  gunners  to-day. 

"To  the  colors"  was  then  shouted,  and  the  colors  dipped,  after 
which  Colonel  Poague  ordered  "rear  piece,  right  wheel,"  and 
passed  on  beyond  the  left  of  the  battalion  to  the  stirring  strains 
of  "Dixie."  Columns  were  then  formed  with  Colonel  Poague 
and  the  battery  at  the  head,  the  tactical  officers  of  the  battalion 
marching  beside  the  horses,  the  veterans  on  the  cinders,  and  the 
corps  of  cadets  following.  The  leading  caisson,  which  bore  the 
body  of  Jackson  to  his  last  resting  place,  now  bore  a  handsome 
floral  piece.  The  procession  moved  through  the  town  to  the 
Lexington  Cemetery,  where 'it  was  formed  in  line  before  Jack- 
son's famous  statue,  beneath  which  his  remains  lie. 

Dr.  Charles  Manly  then  delivered  the  benediction,  which  was 
rendered  at  the  great  soldier's  funeral,  followed  by  a  quartette 
of  women  who  sang  Jackson's  favorite  hymn.  The  corps  pre- 
sented arms ;  again  "To  the  colors"  was  sounded ;  again  the 
colors  dipped  and  silently  the  procession  moved  away  from  the 
grave,  leaving  thereon  its  floral  tribute,  while  many  a  soldier's 
heart,  both  young  and  old,  throbbed  with  emotion  beneath  the 
gray,  jackets  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  whole  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  including  the  faculties  both  of  the  Institute  and  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  the  student  body  of  the  latter  and 
many  residents  of  Lexington.  As  the  corps  passed  and  re- 
passed  the  chapel  in  which  Lee's  body  lies,  it  rendered  the 
traditional  salute. 

In  Lexington,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  saturated  with 
memories  of  America's  three  greatest  soldiers,  Washington,  Lee 
and  Jackson,  the  traditions  of  the  great  Virginians  are  as  green 
as  the  laurels  'which  fame  has  entwined  about  their  brows. 
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MEMOIR  OF  RICHARD   H.  ANDERSON,   C.  S.  A. 


By  EDWARD  N.  THURSTON,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Richard  Herron  Anderson  was  born  on  the  7th  October,  1821, 
near  Statesburgh,  in  Sumter  District,  South  Carolina,  where  his 
father,  Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  planted  and  practiced  medicine. 
His  early  school  days  were  passed  at  Edge  Hill  Academy,  in 
that  District.  He  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
July  ist,  1838,  and  graduated  July  ist,  1842,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Brevet  2d  Lieut,  ist  Dragoons.  While  at  West  Point 
he  was  universally  a  favorite,  having  many  friends  and  no 
enemies. 

After  graduating,  he  was  sent  first  to  the  Cavalry  School  for 
Practice,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until 
1843,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  on  fron- 
tier duty,  thence  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Gibson  and  was  with 
the  command  which  marched  to  Fort  Washington,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, escorting  the  Indian  Agent  to  Red  River.  After  his  re- 
turn he  remained  until  1844,  and  was  then  ordered  to  Fort 
Jessup,  Louisiana.  In  1845-46  he  was  with  the  troops  occupy- 
ing Texas,  thence  he  was  ordered  on  recruiting  service,  but  was 
engaged  at  the  seige  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  March,  1847,  was  in  the 
skirmish  at  La  Heya,  June  2Oth,  and  with  the  Army  of  Gen. 
Scott,  which  marched  on  the  City  of  Mexico,  being  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Contreras,  I9th  August,  and  in  the  skirmish  of  San 
Augustine,  2Oth  August,  and  in  the  battle  of  Molinodel  Rey,  8th 
September.  He  was  brevetted  ist  Lieutenant  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  an  affair  with  the  enemy  at  San  Augus- 
tine, Mexico,  was  engaged  in  the  operations  preceding  the  cap- 
ture of  the  City  of  Mexico,  September  12  and  I4th.  After  the 
'Mexican  War  he  was  on  recruiting  service,  1849,  and  then  to 
the  Cavalry  School  of  Practice,  at  Carlisle,  Penn.  Again  on 
recruiting  service,  1850-52.  He  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Gra- 
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ham,  Texas,  1852-53,  thence  to  Fort  McKavett,  New  Mexico, 
1853-54;  thence  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  back  to  Fort  Mc- 
Kavett, 1855,  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  1856,  and 
aided  in  quelling  disturbances  there  until  1857.  Thence  he  was 
again  sent  as  Instructing  Officer  to  the  Cavalry  School  of 
Practice,  and  in  1858  was  ordered  on  service,  conducting  re- 
cruits to  Utah;  was  with  the  Utah  Expedition,  1858-59,  and 
thence  was  sent  to  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska,  1859-60.  His  letter 
of  resignation  is  dated  i6th  February,  1861.  For  most  of  the 
foregoing,  I  am  indebted  to  Cullim's  Register. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  had  passed  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  some  of  her  sister  States  had  followed,  and  it  was 
evident  that  Civil  War  approached,  Anderson  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  native  State  and  to  do  her 
bidding;  accordingly  he  tendered  his  services  to  Governor  Pick- 
ens  and  was  immediately  appointed  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regular 
Infantry  State  Troops.  Barnard  E.  Bee  was  Lieut.  Colonel 
and  John  Dunnovant,  Major.  His  regiment  was  posted  on  Sulli- 
van's Island  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  Shortly 
after  the  surrender  of  that  Fort,  Gen.  Beauregard,  who  had 
commanded  the  forces  C.  S.  A.  around  Charleston,  was  ordered 
to  Virginia,  and  Col.  Anderson  assumed  the  command.  He 
was  appointed  Brigadier  General,  2Oth  July,  1861,  and  about 
the  ist  September  following,  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
Bragg,  at  Pensacola;  his  Brigade  occupied  that  town  and  the 
Navy  Yard.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  October,  1861,  he  com- 
manded a  detail  of  ten  men  from  each  company  of  Bragg's 
Army,  in  all  about  1,100  men,  in  an  attack  on  the  encampment 
on  Santa  Rosa  Island ;  his  command  embarked  at  night,  made 
a  successful  landing,  burned  the  camp  and  many  valuable  stores, 
captured  Major  Vogds  and  some  twenty  prisoners  and  returned 
without  material  loss.  In  this  affair  Anderson's  arm  was  broken. 

In  February,  1862,  he  received  orders  to  report  to  Gen.  J. 
E.  Johnston,  commanding  C.  S.  forces  in  Virginia,  and  was  as- 
signed to  a  brigade  composed  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th  and  9th 
South  Carolina  Volunteers  and  Stribling's  Battery;  with  this 
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command  he  accompanied  the  Army  to  Yorktown  and  its  vicin- 
ity. When  Gen.  Johnston  retired  up  the  peninsular,  Ander- 
son's Brigade  relieved  his  rear  guard  on  the  night  of  4th  May, 
and  occupied  the  redoubts  near  Williamsburg.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  5th  May,  his  pickets  were  driven  in,  a  bloody  en- 
gagement followed,  during  which  Anderson  commanded  Long- 
street's  Division,  consisting  of  Brigades  of  Wilcox,  Pryor,  A. 
P.  Hill  and  Pickett,  and  his  own. 

This  was  the  first  battle  of  any  consequence  in  which  his  com- 
mand was  engaged.  The  troops  soon  learned  to  admire  the 
cool  yet  daring  gallantry  of  their  commander  and  to  value  his 
distinguished  ability  as  a  leader;  the  survivors  of  his  old  bri- 
gade retain  to  this  day  their  admiration  of  him  as  man  and 
soldier. 

Next  followed  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (or  Fair  Oaks)  ; 
here,  too,  Anderson  had  a  conspicuous  part ;  with  his  brigade 
he  forced  back  Casey's  Division  and  gained  possession  of  his 
camp,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  commander  for 
the  admirable  handling  of  his  troops. 

Soon  followed  the  battles  around  Richmond.  At  Games' 
Mill  he  won  new  laurels ;  late  that  afternoon  his  Division  Com- 
mander approached  him  and  said:  "My  part  of  this  work  has 
not  been  accomplished,  and  I  have  nobody  to  do  it  with  but 
you,"  referring  to  the  hard  duty  already  performed  by  the  bri- 
gade. The  reply  was,  "Well,  General,  what  is  it  you  want 
done ;"  and  the  answer,  "The  enemy  must  come  off  that  hill 
before  night,"  and  his  cheerful  response,  "If  any  one  brigade 
in  the  army  can  do  it,  mine  can,"  and  it  was  so  handsomely 
done  that  Gen.  Lee,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  congratulated  him 
the  next  morning.  So  at  Fraur's  Farm,  Anderson  commanded 
three  brigades,  and  again  did  well  the  part  allotted  to  him.  At 
Malvern  Hill  his  brigade  was  in  reserve  and  took  no  especial 
part  in  that  bloody  battle.  Early  in  July,  1862,  he  was  made  a 
Major  General  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  division 
formerly  known  as  Huger's,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Ma- 
hone,  Armistead,  Wright  and  Martin.  The  last  was  left  at 
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Petersburg,  Virginia;  with  the  others  he  marched  towards  Ma- 
nassas  and  occupied  Warrenton  Springs,  making  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Pope,  whilst  Gen.  Lee,  with  Longstreet's  corps, 
pressed  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  relieve  Jackson  at  2nd 
Manassas.  Anderson  reached  that  field  on  the  night  of  3Oth 
August,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  next  day. 

When  Gen.  Lee  moved  into  Maryland,  Anderson,  with  Mc- 
Laws,  was  sent  to  complete  the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
After  the  fall  of  that  place  Anderson  rejoined  Gen.  Lee  at 
Sharpsburg,  marching  all  night,  and  in  the  battle  near  that 
village,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  retained  his 
command  until  the  emergency  had  passed  and  then  fell  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood.  His  wound  healed  in  time  for  him  to 
command  his  Division  at  Fredericksburg,  now  composed  of 
the  brigades  of  Mahone,  Wilcox,  Wright,  Featherston  and 
Perry ;  it  was  posted  on  the  left  of  the  Plank  Road,  supporting 
McLaws,  whose  left  rested  on  Marye's  Hill.  Here  his  infantry 
was  not  materially  engaged,  but  his  artillery  did  good  service. 

During  the  winter  he  remained  near  Fredericksburg,  where 
two  of  his  brigades  \vere  encamped,  one  holding  Bank's  Ford, 
and  the  remaining  two  were  posted  at  United  States  Ford.  With 
these  two,  supported  by  one  of  the  brigades  (Wright's)  from 
Fredericksburg,  he  met  Hooker's  advance  on  Chancellorsville, 
and  retiring  slowly,  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  until  the 
arrival  of  Jackson's  troops ;  then  Hooker  was  forced  back  on 
Chancellorsville,  and  while  Jackson's  brilliant  flank  movement 
was  being  executed,  Anderson  held  Lee's  centre,  his  right  rest- 
ing on  the  Plank  Road;  he  joined  Jackson's  attack  on  Chan.- 
cellorsville  and  aided  in  driving  the  enemy  thence.  Then  he 
was  ordered  to  Salem  Church,  to  meet  Sedgwick,  who  was  ad- 
vancing on  Lee's  rear  from  Fredericksburg.  Sedgwick  was 
driven  across  the  Rappahannock  and  Anderson  returned  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Chancellorsville. 

About  the  3Oth  May,  1863,  his  division  was  transferred  to 
A.  P.  Hill's  corps ;  with  it  he  crossed  the  Potomac  and  fought 
at  Gettysburg  on  the  2d  of  July.  His  splendid  division  was 
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ordered  to  charge  the  Cemetery  Hill  in  conjunction  with  Long- 
street's  advance.  His  troops  did  well  their  part,  but  against 
such  a  deluge  of  shot  and  shell,  no  troops  could  long  hold  the 
position  which  he  carried  and  about  dark  he  withdrew  his  com- 
mand to  the  line  it  occupied  before  the  assault.  On  the  3d  only 
one  of  his  brigades  was  engaged. 

With  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  he  recrossed  the  Poto- 
mac and  was  engaged  at  Bristow  Station.  In  December  of 
that  year  he  was  ordered  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mine  Run,  to 
meet  General  Meade's  advance,  but  Meade  retired  without  an 
engagement. 

When  Gen.  Grant  advanced  to  the  Wilderness,  Anderson's 
division  .did  not  move  to  meet  him  with  the  rest  of  the  corps. 
It  was  left  to  guard  the  Fords,  on  the  Rapidan,  until  the  Con- 
federate calvary  had  reached  Stevensburg;  thus  he  had  no  part 
in  the  action  of  May  5th,  but  on  the  -morning  of  the  6th  his 
command  arrived  at  a  most  opportune  moment  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  bloody  events  of  that  day.  Longstreet  was 
severely  wounded  and  Anderson  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  corps,  leaving  his  division  under  the  command  of 
Mahone ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  received  a  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral's commission.  With  this  corps  he  marched  to  Spotsylvania 
to  check  Grant's  movement  in  that  directions.  He  succeeded  per- 
fectly and  received  in  an  autograph  letter  Gen.  Lee's  thanks 
for  the  masterly  handling  of  his  troops.  With  characteristic 
modesty  this  noble  soldier  published  to  his  corps,  the  clause 
relating  to  its  gallant  conduct  and  refrained  from  referring  to 
that  portion  which  named  his  own  distinguished  services. 

He  commanded  Longstreet's  corps  in  the  numerous  and  bloody 
battles  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864,  attending  Grant's 
advance  on  Petersburg.  Early  in  the  winter  of  1864,  Long- 
street  returned  to  duty  and  Anderson  relieved  Gen.  Beauregard 
in  command  of  his  corps,  consisting  of  Hoke's  and  B.  R.  John- 
son's divisions.  Pickett's  was  afterwards  added,  and  occupied 
the  lines  immediately  in  front  of  Petersburg,  until  February, 
1865,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Gordon  and  moved  to  Gen.  Lee's 
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right  flank,  near  Hatcher's  Run,  where  Gen.  Grant  pierced  the 
lines  at  Petersburg.  Anderson's  left  rested  on  the  Run.  He 
struck  Grant's  advance  at  Gravelly  Run  and  gained  some  suc- 
cess, but  was  eventually  forced  to  retire.  At  Church  Crossings 
a  part  of  his  corps  under  Pickett  was  badly  cut  up. 

The  retreat  from  Petersburg  had  now  commenced.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  1865,  Anderson  fought  for  the  last  time;  the  sur- 
render of  Lee's  Army  at  Appomattox  followed  on  the  9th. 

From  early  in  1862  to  the  end  of  the  war  Anderson's  career 
was  so  large  a  part  of  that  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
that  to  tell  of  it  in  detail  would  involve  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ing a  history  of  that  grand  army.  He  had  a  place  in  all  of 
the  important  events  of  those  memorable  campaigns  and  the 
responsible  and  arduous  duties  devolving  on  him  were  always 
so  discharged  as  to  add  lustre  to  his  fame  and  glory  to  his 
country's  banner. 

After  Gen.  Johnston's  surrender  Anderson  returned  to  his 
old  home  and  began  life  as  a  planter.  He  did  not  succeed,  and 
eventually  was  made  Agent  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
at  Camden  in  that  State.  This  was  distasteful  to  him  and  in 
fact  he  was  not  suited  to  the  position,  still  his  needs  were  press- 
ing ;  his  resources  exhausted  and  his  family  dependent ;  he  was 
thankful  for  even  this. 

A  few  months  before  his  death  he  was  appointed  State  In- 
spector of  Phosphates.  This  was  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and 
habits  and  promised  to  yield  him  some  comfort  in  his  declining 
years.  At  least  the  people  of  his  native  State  appeared  to 
realize  that  they  owed  to  one  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for 
them  some  recognition  of  his  great  worth  and  valuable  services 
and  better  provision  for  his  old  age  was  contemplated  and 
doubtless  would  have  been  made,  but  the  wires  flashed  the  news 
that  on  the  26th  of  June,  .1879,  R.  H.  Anderson  had  departed 
this  life  suddenly  in  the  town  of  Beaufort,  S.  C.  He  had 
fallen  in  all  his  vigor,  instantly  without  notice ;  yet  those  who 
knew  him  best  know  that  for  him  the  messenger.  Death,  had 
no  terrors  and  that  he  rests  from  his  labors.  He  was  in  the 
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58th  year  of  his  age.     His  body  is  buried  in  the  yard  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 

Anderson  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Gibson,  of  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  whose  son  and  daughter  still  survive,  and  within 
a  few  years  to  Miss  Milette,  of  Sumter  County,  South  Carolina, 
who  has  outlived  him.  By  the  second  marriage  there  were  no 
children. 
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LECTURES  OF  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS  ON 
"OUR  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR." 


By  Col.  DAVID  GREGG  McINTOSH. 


These  lectures  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1913,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "Trans-Atlantic  Solidarity,"  have  been  re- 
cently delivered  with  some  enlargement,  by  the  distinguished 
author  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Adams'  position  as  a  man  of  letters  and  wide  culture  in- 
sured him  at  the  latter  place  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 
The  liberal  views  which  he  was  known  to  entertain  respecting 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  kindly  and  eulogistic  senti- 
ments which  he  had  already  expressed  for  the  character  of  the 
great  Southern  leader  in  that  War ;  his  previous  declarations  that 
if  he,  Mr.  Adams,  had  been  placed  in  1861,  in  General  Lee's 
position,  with  the  heredity  and  environment  which  surrounded 
Lee,  he  would  have  done  just  as  Lee  did  have  predisposed  the 
people  of  the  South  to  accept  not  only  with  respect,  but  with  a 
large  degree  of  confidence  Mr.  Adams'  opinions  connected  with 
the  war.  When,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  he 
announced  his  purpose  to  tell  us  how  and  why  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  been  deliberately  determined 
on  by  the  English  Cabinet,  and  then  suddenly  withheld,  curiosity, 
was  stimulated  with  the  idea  of  having  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  canvass,  and  the  problem  which  had  vexed  and  disappointed 
so  many  Southern  souls,  illumined  and  set  at  rest.  The  gravity 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  then  impending  are  strikingly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Adams.  Not  the  least  interesting  thing  which 
he  tells  us  is,  that  after  all,  the  issues  of  the  war  were  settled 
"not  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  as  generally  assumed,  but 
in  Downing  street,  London."  Mr.  Adams  leads  up  to  the  sub- 
ject by  protraying  with  great  skill  and  much  dramatic  effect 
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the  industrial  and  political  conditions  which  existed  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  and  the  different  factors  which  stood  for  and 
against  the  Confederacy.  He  marshalls  what  he  calls  the  "two 
arrays." 

"In  aid  of  the  defiant,  slaveholding  Confederacy  came,  first, 
the  great  British  and  Continental,  commercial,  financial  and 
other  cotton  spinning  interests,  with  other  far  reaching  political 
influence ;  next  the  supporting  textile  operatives,  not  only  of 
Lancastershire,  but  wherever  throughout  other  countries  cotton 
was  woven  into  cloth — they  numbered  millions ;  third,  the  entire 
governing  classes,  as  they  then  were,  of  Great  Britain,  including 
the  great  landed  interest.  These  last  also  were  voiced,  and  most 
persistently,  as  well  as  powerfully  voiced  by  the  London  Times, 
known  as  'The  Thunderer;'  at  the  acme  of  its  great  and  remarka- 
ble career.  Finally,  the  French  Emperor,  for  Napoleon  III,  now 
at  the  heighth  of  his  prestige,  for  reasons  of  State,  was  dis- 
posed to  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  Confederacy,  all  the  influ- 
ence which  he  could  exert.  A  powerful  combination,  it  was  one 
in  a  worldly  and  political  sense,  well  nigh  irresistible. 

"Opposed  to  it  was  an  array,  so  apparently  meagre  as  to  be 
almost  pitiable ;  and  if  the  alliance  of  forces  I  have  just  described 
recalled  Homer,  that  set  over  against  it  was  not  less  suggestive 
biblically — it  was  David  again  confronting  Goliath.  Strange, 
well  nigh  inconceivable  when  now  asserted  in  the  full  light  of 
the  event,  that  opposing  array  consisted  of  John  Bright,  the 
tribune  in  England  of  political  and  industrial  Democracy,  and 
behind  him  'a  little  bit  of  a  woman,'  as  she  at  that  time  de- 
scribed herself,  'just  as  thin  and  dry  as  a  pinch  of  snuff,'  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  book :  but  the  woman  was  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  the  book  was  entitled  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  or  'Life 
Among  the  Lowly.' ' 

A  book  which  he  declares  "exercised  a  more  immediate,  con- 
siderable and  dramatic  world  influence  than  any  other  book  ever 
printed.  *  *  Uncle  Tom  hit  the  world,  so  to  speak,  be- 

tween wind  and  water.  *  *  *  This  was  not  only  so  in  Amer- 
ica, but  throughout  Europe.  Generally,  mankind  was  asserting 
or  ready  to  assert  man's  claim  for  recognition  as  man.  The 
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word  had  only  to  be  spoken  and  it  chanced  to  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  to  speak  it." 

Air.  Adams'  disposition  to  create  dramatic  situations  leads 
him  to  overlook  in  this  connection  the  effect  of  other  publica- 
tions of  that  period.  He  takes  no  account  of  the  systematic 
effort  of  the  Northern  papers  to  prejudice  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  South.  The  anti-slavery  poems  of  Whittier 
and  Longfellow,  the  lectures  of  Emerson,  the  letters  and  speeches 
of  Motley  and  Everett,  which  were  reprinted  by  hundreds  and 
sown  broadcast  over  the  British  Isles,  as  well  as  the  political 
speeches  of  Stunner  and  Stevens  in  Congress,  and  the  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  Wendell  Phillips,  Lloyd  Garrison  and  others,  all 
of  which  were  calculated  to  influence  British  sentiment,  and 
create  a  feeling  hostile  to  the  South,  seem  to  have  escaped  him. 
These  in  lesser  degree,  perhaps,  helped  to  thrust  the  slavery  ques- 
tion to  the  foreground,  and  to  place  "the  freedom  of  the  slave 
before  Europe  as  the  motive  which  had  aroused  the  philanthropic 
North  to  action." 

While  Mr.  Adams  assures  us  he  is  not  given  to  exaggeration 
or  to  .the  picturesque,  he  could  not  truthfully  say  that  he  does 
not  delight  in  figures  of  rhetoric.  In  elaborating  his  array  of 
opposing  forces,  he  treats  us  to  many  historical  incidents  com- 
bined with  economic  statistics,  and  caps  them  all  with  invoca- 
tions to  the  muses  and  to  fiction.  He  calls  to  his  aid  the  Iliad 
and  Locksley  Hall,  and  he  appeals  for  illustration  alike  to 
Shakespeare  and  to  Dickens. 

The  "array"  of  these  forces  is  preliminary  to  the  main  point 
of  discussion,  which  is,  why,  with  such  a  powerful  combination 
in  favor  of  the  Confederacy,  and  so  apparently  meagre  and  al- 
most pitiable  an  opposition,  the  Southern  Confederacy  failed  to 
obtain  recognition.  That  is  the  question  Mr.  Adams  under- 
takes to  answer.  If  he  is  able  to  do  so  he  will  have  furnished 
an  important  contribution  to  history,  and  will  have  justified  the 
selection  of  a  subject  which  his  friend,  Mr.  Bryce,  advised 
against,  as  one  which  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  would  no 
longer  excite  general  public  interest. 
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Mr.  Adams  proceeds  to  point  out  that  military  operations 
from  the  Union  point  of  view  in  the  fall  of  1862  had  for  some 
time  been  going  steadily  from  bad  to  worse..  The  Confederacy 
was  on  the  field  of  battle,  distinctly  getting  the  best  of  it,  when 
Lord  '  Palmerston,  on  September  I4th,  wrote  to  Earl  Russell, 
suggesting  that  the  time  was  now  come  "for  us  to  consider 
whether,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  England  and  France  might 
not  address  the  contending  parties,  and  recommend  an  arrange- 
ment upon  the  basis  of  separation."  That  Russell  replied,  "I 
agree  with  you  that  the  time  has  come  for  offering  mediation 
to  the  U.  S.  Government,  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the 
independents  (Sic)  qf  the  Confederates.  I  agree  further,  that 
in  case  of  failure  we  ought  ourselves  to  recognize  the  Southern 
States  as  an  independent  State.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  so 
important  a  step,  I  think  we  must  have  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  23d  or  2Oth  of  October  would  suit  me  for  a  meeting." 

A  Cabinet  circular  was  accordingly  sent  out,  and  when  Glad- 
stone, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  consulted,  he  gave 
the  suggestion  his  approval.  Mr.  Adams  continues,  "the  special 
Cabinet  meeting  was  called  for  the  23d  October ;  to  all  outward 
appearance,  and  in  all  human  probability,  that  was  the  fateful 
day.  The  ordeal  must  then  be  passed.  The  order  of  exercises 
was  arranged.  The  day  came  and  passed.  Upon  it  nothing 
happened — what  had  taken  place?  *  *  *  It  is  a  curious 
story;  in  diplomatic  annals  scarce  any  more  so.  It  was  it  will 
be  remembered — for  dates  in  this  connection  are  all  important — 
the  23d  October  that  had  been  assigned  for  the  special  Cabinet 
meeting,  now  it  so  chanced  that  sixteen  days  before,  on  the 
7th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  himself  of  that 
famous  Newcastle  speech,  still  remembered,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  Jefferson  Davis  has  'made  a  nation'  and  that  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy,  and  dissolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  were  as  certain  as  any  event  yet  future  and  con- 
tingent could  be." 

To  that  speech  Mr.  Adams  attributes  the  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme and  the  failure  of  recognition.  He  says  it  "saved  the 
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situation."  Mr.  Adams  points  out  that  it  was  bad  form  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  foreshadowed  a  ministerial  policy,  and 
thinks  it  must  have  offended  Palmerston,  and  that  the  latter  in 
consequence  "called  him  down,"  and  that  as  a  result,  when  the 
Cabinet  meeting  came  off,  the  subject  was  quietly  ignored  or 
indefinitely  postponed.  This,  in  short,  is  Mr.  Adams'  solution 
of  the  question,  upon  which  hung,  in  his  judgment,  the  fortunes 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  solution  is  so  marvellously  simple,  it 
seems  most  remarkable  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  any 
one  before.  Mr.  Adams  gives  us  no  hint  of  what  took  place 
at  the  meeting.  His  researches  into  State  papers  and  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  period,  do  not  disclose  the  presence  of  any- 
thing of  an  irritating  nature,  as  occurring  on  that  occasion,  nor 
does  he  find  such  in  the  contemporaneous  press.  If  so,  he  has 
not  told  us  of  it.  Mr.  Adams  had  the  fact  to  deal  with  that  a 
Cabinet  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  or  decide  upon  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  meeting  was  done.  He 
thereupon  frames  a  theory  to  fit  the  facts.  But  we  are  con- 
strained to  think  Mr.  Adams'  theory  will  not  bear  examination. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  inconceivable  that  if  Lord  Palmerston, 
Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  three  leaders  of  the  Cabinet, 
were  in  thorough  accord  on  the  subject,  and  had  maturely  con- 
sidered and  agreed  upon  a  line  of  action,  they  would  have  been 
diverted  from  following  it  up,  especially  in  so  grave  a  matter, 
by  anything  so  trivial  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Adams.  For- 
Palmerston  to  have  suffered  a  momentary  fit  of  spleen  towards 
Gladstone  to  upset  and  thrust  aside  a  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  is  to  do  the  greatest  violence  to  his  record  and  his 
reputation  as  an  astute,  able,  and  experienced  Statesman. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Adams  does  suggest,  that  while  the  post- 
ponement of  the  subject  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  October  23d, 
in  consequence  of  Gladstone's  Newcastle  speech,  and  while  Pal- 
merston waited,  anticipating  more  decisive  military  results  in 
America,  something  did  occur,  not  as  Palmerston  anticipated, 
"but  of  a  wholly  unexpected  character,  by  the  merest  chance 
as  to  time,"  which  did  affect  the  situation,  and  that  was  Mr. 
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Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation,  "and  from  that  time  the 
success  of  the  Union  cause  meant  the  freedom  of  the  slave." 

But  this  hypothesis  does  not  help  Mr.  Adams  in  interpreting 
Palmerston's  motives ;  for  the  emancipation  proclamation  was 
made  public  on  September  22d,  a  month  before  the  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Adams  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  "at  first  in 
Europe  and  more  especially  in  Great  Britain,  the  proclamation 
was  not  taken  seriously.  *  *  *  On  the  contrary,  it  ex- 
cited scorn  and  derision."  We  are  told  that  Beresford  Hope, 
an  M.  P.,  characterized  it  as  a  piece  of  "weak,  yet  demoniacal 
spite,  the  most  unparalleled  last  card  ever  played  by  a  reckless 
gambler."  Another  member  of  Parliament  at  a  great  popular 
demonstration  in  October,  declared  the  proclamation  was  not 
worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on,  and  "was  one  of  the  most 
devilish  acts  of  fiendish  malignity  which  the  wickedness  of  man 
could  ever  have  conceived."  So  that  Mr.  Adams  himself  fur- 
nishes the  refutation  of  that  suggestion  that  the  proclamation 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  Cabinet. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  look  further  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  sudden  change  of  program  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet. 
Now,  with  great  deference  to  the  distinguished  lecturer,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  potent  influence  which  had 
everything  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  was  the 
influence  of  England's  Queen.  Mr.  Adams  does  say  there  is  no 
record  of  her  having  exerted  any  influence,  but  no  record  should 
be  expected.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  was  oftentimes  felt 
avhen  there  was  no  articulate  expression  of  it.  There  are  many 
reasons  which  induce  us  to  think  that  Mr.  Adams  is  mistaken 
in  failing  to  take  the  Queen's  influence  into  account. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say,  that  as  a  rule  the  heads  of  Monarchical 
governments  do  not  wish  to  see  the  established  order  of  things 
broken  up.  They  are  naturally  averse  to  the  disruption  of  exist- 
ing government.  They  look  with  disfavor  upon  revolutions. 
Napoleon  III  was  as  much  possessed  of  this  feeling  as  any 
Crown  head  of  the  time,  but  in  this  instance  he  was  willing  to 
forego  it.  because  of  the  situation  in  Mexico,  and  his  belief 
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that  the  dismemberment  of  the  United  States  would  aid  him  in 
that  quarter.  With  Queen  Victoria  it  was  different.  Her  hu- 
manitarian sympathies  were  appealed  to.  Her  husband,  the 
Prince  Consort,  was  a  Hohenzollern,  and  the  idea  of  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany  was  then  beginning  to  take  shape.  Look- 
ing forward  to  a  solidified  Germany,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
growing  spirit  of  democracy,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Prince 
to  look  \yith  favor  upon  a  war  which  might  disrupt  an  existing 
government  and  the  consequences  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Prince  was  none  too 
popular  with  the  British  Cabinet,  but  the  Queen  reposed  in  him 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  he  was  in  fact  her  privy  councillor. 
Neither  of  them  liked  Palmerston,  and  often  differed  with  him 
upon  questions  of  State  policy.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  in  ,his 
life  of  the  Prince,  has  given  us  what  the  Prince  put  on  record 
in  the  shape  of  a  memorandum,  as  to  an  interview  between 
Palmerston  and  himself  which  occurred  August  i/th,  1850,  in 
the  following  words: 

"The  Queen  had -often,  I  was  sorry  to  say,  latterly  almost 
invariably  differed  from  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  Palmer- 
ston. What  she  had  a  right  to  require  was,  that  before  a  line 
of  policy  was  adopted  or  brought  before  her  for  her  sanction, 
she  should  be  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
motives  operating.  She  felt  that  in  this  respect  she  was  not 
dealt  with  as  she  ought  to  be.  She  never  found  a  matter  'intact' 
nor  a  question  in  which  we  were  not  already  compromised  be- 
fore it  was  submitted  to  her."  See  volume  2,  page  308. 

When  the  affair  of  the  "Trent"  took  place,  in  1861,  ana 
Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Confederate  Commissioners,  were  forci- 
bly removed  from  aboard  a  British  steamer  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
commanding  a  war  vessel  of  the  United  States,  it  produced,  as 
is  well  known,  the  greatest  indignation  in  England,  as  an  insult 
to  her  flag,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  interational  law.  For  the 
instant,  war  seemed  imminent.  A  demand  for  reparation 
couched  in  peremptory  language  was  drawn  up  by  the  British 
Government,  to  be  sent  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  but 
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before  it  was  sent,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Queen,  who  handed 
it  to  the  Prince  Consort.  The  Prince  revised  the  draft,  adopting 
more  temperate  and  conciliatory  language,  which  was  forwarded 
to  Lord  Lyons  to  be  handed  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Seward  told  Lord  Lyons  before  the  copy  of  the  dispatch  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  that  everything  depended  on  the  wording 
of  it,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  read  it  before  it  was  com- 
municated to  him  officially.  Mr.  Seward  was  then  pleased  to  say 
that  "Captain  Wilkes  had  acted  without  instructions  and  that 
the  four  persons  taken  from  the  Trent  should  be  cheerfully 
liberated."  When  intelligence  of  this  reached  the  Queen,  slie 
said:  "Lord  Palmerston  cannot  but  look  on  this  peaceful  issue 
of  the  American  quarrel  as  greatly  owing  to  our  beloved  Prince, 
who  wrote  the  observation  upon  the  draft  to  Lord  Lyons."  Pal- 
merston's  note  upon  the  affair  was,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  your  Majesty  observes,  the  alterations  made  in  the  dispatch 
to  Lord  Lyons  contributed  essentially  to  -the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute." 

This  brief  glance  at  the  attitude  of  the  Queen  and  her  in- 
sistence upon  being  advised  as  to  important  State  matters,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  so  important  a  matter  as  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  could  not  have  been  determined 
or  acted  upon  without  her  being  apprised  of  the  situation. 

Now,  if  we  revert  to  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  of 
the  Cabinet  meeting  referred  to  by  Mr.  Adams,  he  states  that 
his  father,  the  American  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  "got  an 
inkling  of  what  was  on  foot,  and  was  sorely  disturbed."  An- 
ticipating just  such  an  emergency,  he  had  written  home  for 
further  instructions,  which  in  due  time  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Seward.  Armed  with  these,  the  elder  Mr.  Adams  had  an  in- 
terview with  Earl  Russell,  and  the  son  loyally  adds,  what  no 
one  who  knew  him  can  doubt,  "that  in  that  hour  of  darkness, 
defeat  and  discouragement,  he  bore  himself  in  a  way  of  which 
his  country  had  cause  to  be  proud.1'  The  instructions  from 
Seward  to  Adams  and  by  the  latter  communicated  to  Russell, 
are  in  part  as  follows: 
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"If,"  the  letter  runs,  "contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  British 
Government,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  any  other  gov- 
ernment, should  acknowledge  the  insurgents,  while  you  are  re- 
maining without  further  instructions  from  this  Government  con- 
cerning that  event,  you  will  immediately  suspend  the  exercise 
of  your  functions.  *  *  *  I  have  now  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  authority  of  their  Chief  Executive  Magistrate, 
performed  an  important  duty.  Its  possible  consequences  have 
been  weighed,  and  its  solemnity  is,  therefore,  keenly  felt  and 
freely  acknowledged.  This  duty  has  brought  us  to  meet  and  con' 
front  the  danger  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  other  States 
allied  with  the  insurgents,  who  are  in  arms  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  Union.  You  will  perceive  that  we  have  ap- 
proached the  contemplation  of  that  crisis  with  the  caution  which 
great  reluctance  has  inspired.  But  I  trust  you  will  also  have 
perceived  that  the  crisis  has  not  appalled  us." 

It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Adams,  in  attributing  the  inaction  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  23d  of  October  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  New- 
castle speech,  had  underrated  the  effect  of  this  letter  of  Mr. 
Seward's,  backed  up  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  father.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  morally  certain,  in  view  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Queen,  that  before  a  line  of  policy  was  adopted 
she  should  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  that  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Seward's  letter  and  the  proposed  Cabinet  must  have 
been  laid  before  her,  and  it  may  be  said  with  equal  confidence 
that  she  disapproved  the  programme  if  such  really  existed. 
When  the  open  threat  of  Mr.  Seward  was  made  known  to  her 
that  recognition  meant  war,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  she  set 
the  seal 'of  her  disapproval  upon  it?  This  we  think  furnishes 
the  clue  to  the  non  action  of  the  Cabinet.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  at  no  time  was  the  British  Government  disposed  to 
provoke  a  casns  belli  with  the  United  States.  There  were  many 
considerations  against  it,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  position 
of  Canada,  the  possession  of  which  it  was  thought  would  be  a 
great  bait  to  the  Xorth  in  case  the  Union  was  finally  dismem- 
bered. 
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As  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Adams  marshalls  his  "arrays," 
and  the  positions  assigned  to  members  of  the  Cabinet,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  has  not  only  been  led  to  overlook  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  but  he  has  given  his  picture  a  setting 
which  needs  to  be  toned  down  to  be  recognized  by  some  of 
those  -who  were  on  the  spot  and  most  familiar  with  the  trend 
of  events. 

Of  course  we  must  assume  that  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  fall  of  1862,  brief  ex- 
tracts of  which  Mr.  Adams  has  given  us,  he  has  not  been  mis- 
led as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  referred  to,  or  in 
the  force  of  the  expressions  used  as  affected  by  the  context, 
but  they  are  in  some  respects  at  variance  with  the  belief  gen- 
erally accepted  as  to  the  position  occupied  by  Earl  Russell. 
Among  those  on  the  spot  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
reliable  observers  of  events,  was  Captain  James  D.  Bullock,  the 
Naval  representative  of  the  Confederate  States,  who  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  Confederacy,  and  some 
years  after  the  war  published  a  book  in  two  goodly  volumes, 
entitled  "Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe." 
The  success  of  Captain  Bullock's  projects  depended  upon  his 
being  posted  at  all  times  upon  the  disposition  of  the  British 
Cabinet  and  particularly  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
this  of  course  involved  the  relations  between  the  latter  and  Mr. 
Seward,  and  he  records  his  impressions  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Cabinet  towards  the  South,  and  especially  of  Lord  Russell,  as 
follows : 

"I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  classifying  the 
Cabinet  by  name,  but  I  may  say  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Confederate  States  that  two 
members  of  the  ministry  at  least  were  very  favorable  to  the 
South,  and  that  still  another  would  have  been  disposed  to  give 
some  support  to  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  wished  to  bring  in  a  motion  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Government  at  Richmond,  if  he  had  not  been  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  separation  of  the  States  was  final  and  that 
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it  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  impolitic  for  the  Government 
to  give  undue  offence  or  encouragement  to  either  of  the  com- 
batants." 

Elsewhere  he  says: 

"Earl  Russell,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary,  was  necessarily  the 
active  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  carrying  out  its  neutral  policy, 
and  is  not  to  be  held  individually  responsible  for  what  either 
Federal  or  Confederate  may  have  thought  objectionable  in  that 
policy.  In  saying  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  North,  I 
merely  give  currency  to  the  impression  commonly  held  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Confederate  States  in  England  during  the 
war,  and  I  can  give  no  other  grounds  for  the-  impression  than 
the  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  which  was  often  and  I  may  say 
'unanimously  expressed  by  those  politicians  and  other  frequent- 
ers of  the  London  clubs  and  London  society,  with  whom  we 
were  brought  in  contact.  *  *  *  The  duty  of  replying  to  the 
long  argumentative  dispatches  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  perusal 
of  the  numerous  consular  affidavits  which  accompanied  them, 
must  have  been  a  very  serious  labor,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  re- 
member there  was  no  recognized  Confederate  agent  who  could 
address  him  officially  and  freely,  and  thus  modify  the  effect  of 
the  statements  of  the  other  side,  or  set  before  him  the  reasons 
for  non-interference.  The  radical  element  within  the  Liberal 
party,  if  not  actually  within  the  Cabinet,  was  only  a  strong  and 
active  force  ,always  exercised  to  check  the  Government  in  any 
apparent  concession  to  the  South,  and  ever  striving  to  nullify 
the  benefit  which  the  Confederate  States  might  obtain  from  their 
recognized  position  as  belligerents." 

The  conclusion  formed  by  Captain  Bullock  upon  the  English 
situation  was  that  the  leaning  towards  either  side  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  was  not  due  to  any  well  defined  party  tendencies 
in  Great  Britain.  He  says  again: 

"I  have  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  believing  that  if  the 
conservative  party  had  been  in  power,  their  policy  would  have 
been  strictly  neutral,  and  the  Confederate  Government  would  not 
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have  been  recognized.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the 
advanced  Liberals,  or  Radicals,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
and  who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  Republican  tendencies, 
were  favorable  to  the  North.  These  advanced  Liberals  had  per- 
suaded themselves  to  regard  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  'a  government  for  the  people,  by  the  people,'  and  they 
feared  that  a  final  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  considered 
a  failure  of  the  Republican  form  of  government  and  would 
check,  if  not  destroy,  a  more  democratic  system  in  Europe. 
*  *  There  were  some  strong  men  of  the  above  type  in 
the  Counsels  of  the  Liberal  party,  if  not  in  the  Cabinet,  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  ardor  with  which  they  supported 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  de- 
nounced the  Southern  leaders  and  the  Southern  people  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  representatives  of  the  Confederacy 
who  survive." 

Without  prolonging  these  quotations,  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  Mr.  Adams'  alignment  of  the  forces  at  work  for  and 
against  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  is  open  to  question.  Cap- 
tain Bullock  agrees  with  Mr.  Adams,  however,  in  expressing 
the  view  that  the  Union  of  1787  was  virtually  dissolved  in  1861, 
and  a  new  Union  formed  in  1865  by  the  military  power  of  a 
majority  of  the  States  compelling  the  minority  to  accept  their 
views  of  the  national  compact.  That  while  the  former  was  a 
confederation  of  States  and  a  federal  republic,  the  latter  is 
founded  upon  a  fusion  of  the  whole  people  into  one  nation, 
with  a  supreme  centralized  executive  and  administrative  govern- 
ment, and  is  no  longer  a  Federal,  but  an  Imperial  Republic. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Seward's  letter  of  instruction  to  Mr.  Adams 
can  be  better  understood  by  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  posi- 
tion assumed  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war  upon  the  questions 
of  blockade  and  belligerency.  After  Mr.  Lincoln  had  issued  his 
proclamations  of  blockade  of  the  Southern  Ports,  and  Mr.  Davis 
had  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  Lord  Russell,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1861,  stated  "that  after  con- 
sultation with  the  law  officers,  the  Government  had  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  Confederacy  must  be  treated  as  belligerents," 
and  on  the  I4th  of  May  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality was  issued  which  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Civil 
War  and  therefore  recognized  the  Confederate  States  as  belli- 
gerents. The  example  of  Great  Britain  was  shortly  followed 
by  France  and  other  maritime  powers.  The  legal  effect  of  the 
proclamation  of  blockade  was  thus  stated  by  Justice  Grier,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 

"The  proclamation  of  the  blockade  is  itself  official  and  con- 
clusive evidence  to  the  court  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  which 
demanded  and  authorized  a  recourse  to  such  a  measure  under 
the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case.  The  correspondence  of 
Lord  Lyons  with  the  Secretary  of  State  admits  the  fact  and 
concludes  the  question."  . 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Seward  violently  resented  this  action  of 
the  Powers,  and  especially  that  of  Great  Britain,  claiming  that 
the  "so-called  Government  at  Richmond"  merely  represented  a 
"discontented  domestic  faction."  His  dispatches  to  Mr.  Dayton 
and  Mr.  Adams  claimed  that  it  was  erroneous  "to  suppose  that 
any  war  exists  in  the  United  States  *  *  *  Certainly  there 
cannot,"  he  says,  "be  two  belligerant  powers  where  there  is 
no  war." 

This  position  of  Mr.  Seward  the  Foreign  Powers  declared 
untenable.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  from  Lord  Russell,  the 
letter  asks,  "What  was  the  first  act  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States?"  He  proclaimed  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1861,  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  seven  States  of  the  Union. 
But  he  could  lawfully  interrupt  the  trade  of '  neutrals  to  the 
Southern  States  upon  one  ground  only,  namely,  that  the  South- 
ern States  were  carrying  on  war  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  belligerents. 
Mr.  Seward  never  receded  from  his  position,  however  singular 
it  may  appear,  and  his  resentment  towards  England  never  cooled, 
He  continued  to  assert  that  the  Confederate  States  should  never 
have  been  recognized  as  belligerents  and  this  entered  largely 
into  the  subsequent  discussion  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal.  The 
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violent  tone  of  Mr.  Seward's  dispatches,  while  it  did  not  con- 
vince Lord  Russell  as  to  what  constituted  "belligerency,"  never 
theless  had  its  effect  on  the  subsequent  course  of  the  English 
Government.  Mr.  Seward  played  what  might  be  called  a  "bluff 
hand."  And  it  was  this  hand  which  was  exhibited  to  Queen 
Victoria  w'len  Mr  Adams  submitted  to  Russell  his  instructions 
from  Mr.  Seward. 

DAVID  GREGG  MC!NTOSH. 
March  30,  1914. 
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A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
February  24,  1914,  by  the  President,  W.  GORDON  McCABE. 


Only  a  single  "Life  Member,"  General  George  Washington 
Custis  Lee,  has  been  lost  to  us  since  our  last  report,  yet  is  the 
loss  one  that  has  brought  such  poignant  sorrow  to  kinsmen, 
comrades  and  friends,  that,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  passed 
fourscore  and  finally  fell  on  sleep  full  of  honors,  revered  and 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  we  scarce  can  measure  in  words 
our  unaffected  grief  at  the  passing  of  so  noble  a  life,  though 
well  we  know  such  "Life  is  perfected  by  Death." 

Outside  his  immediate  family,  few  people,  perhaps,  might 
claim  to  know  him  intimately,  yet,  reserved  as  he  was,  with  a 
nameless  touch  of  aloofness  due  to  innate  shyness,  such  was  the 
compelling  charm  of  his  old-fashiond  courtesy,  his  ready  sym- 
pathy with  distress,  his  almost  quixotic  generosity  to  those  in 
need,  that  men  and  women  instinctively  came  to  love  this  grave 
and  silent  gentleman,  whose  simplicity  and  kindliness  uncon- 
sciously won  their  abiding  confidence  and  regard. 

Probably,  if  the  dead  concern  themselves  at  all  with  things 
of  earth,  he  himself  would  prefer  that  his  name  should  be 
passed  over  in  silence  and  that  no  public  utterance  should  vex 
the  eternal  quiet  of  "the  keyless  house." 

So  long  had  he  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  so  persistently,  in 
his  later  years,  did  he  guard  his  seclusion  from  the  outer  world, 
that  it  is  not  improbable  that  few  of  the  general  public,  out- 
side his  native  State,  knew  that  he  was  still  alive. 

Yet,  in  his  unobtrusive  way,  had  he  done  much  good  service 
to  nation  as  well  as  State,  and,  had  fate  willed  that  he  should 
have  been  rated  according  to  his  great  talents  and  varied  ac- 
complishments, had  fortune,  in  homely  phrase,  "given  him  his 
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chance,"  certain  it  is  that  his  place  in  the  world's  eye  had  been 
a  very  high'  one.  and  that  his  name  would  have  been  linked  for 
all  coming  time  with  the  greatest  of  that  noble  stock  from  which 
he  sprung. 

But  the  hard  truth  is,  that  the  malice  of  fortune  did  deny  him 
his  full  "chance" — his  "heart's  desire" — "most  just  and  right 
desire''  (in  Shakespearian  phrase) — and  though  many  "honors," 
as  the  world  counts  "honors,"  came  to  him  in  his  long  life — 
professor  in  Virginia's  famous  military  school — president  of  a 
great  university — degrees  in  plenty  and  honorary  fellowships 
from  universities  and  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad — 
who  of  us  that  often  looked  upon  the  sweet  austerity  of  that 
patrician  face,  touched  with  gentle  melancholy  and  tranquil 
dignity — who  of  us  that  did  not  divine  that  he  himself,  modest 
as  he  was  touching  his  own  abilities  and  deserts,  felt  in  hjs 
"heart  of  heart"  that  his  life  was,  what  the  French  in  pregnant 
fashion  term,  "Une  vie  manque!" 

In  the  contemplation  of  his  career,  one  cannot,  indeed,  escape 
the  constant  suggestion  of  the  touch  of  tragedy,  despite  the 
lofty  reflection  of  England's  greatest  laureate  that  the  path  of 
duty,  firmly  trod,  is  ever  the  way  to  real  glory. 

Consider :  he  came-  of  a  great  race — his  name  was  the  synonym 
of  all  that  was  highest  and  noblest,  not  in  Virginia  alone,  but 
in  the  nation — he  was  a  soldier  of  soldiers,  and,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  heir  to  a  great  estate,  bequeathed  him  by  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Washington's  adopted  son,  he  had  de- 
liberately chosen  the  stern  profession  of  arms  as  the  calling 
closest  to  his  heart — no  strange  choice  for  the  son  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  the  grandson  of  "Light  Horse  Harry." 

In  June,  1850,  when  not  quite  eighteen,  he  entered  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and,  after  four  years 
of  severest  study  (during  which  time  he  received  scarce  a  single 
mark  of  demerit,  so  punctilious  was  his  observance  of  all  rules 
of  discipline  and  duty),  in  June,  1854,  was  graduated  first  in 
his  class.  Just  twenty-five  years  earlier,  his  illustrious  father 
had  graduated  there  second  in  his  class,  though  it  must  be  al- 
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lowed  that  the  class  of  "9  was  far  more  distinguished  for  ability 
than  the  class  of  '54.  For  seven  years  thereafter  he  served 
with  marked  distinction  in  "the  Engineers,"  the  corps  de'elite 
of  the  army,  receiving  repeated  commendation  from  his  supe- 
riors for  skill  in  the  construction  of  forts  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Pacific,  and  especially  for  his  able  work  in  river  im- 
provement— all  of  which  led  to  his  assignment  to  duty  in  the 
"Engineer  Bureau"  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Then  came  the  Secession  of  the  Southern  States,  when  every 
Southern  officer  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  must  needs  meet 
the  question  whether  to  adhere  to  the  Union,  or  to  draw  his 
sword  against  his  native  State. 

His  father  left  him  absolutely  free  of  all  influence  of  his  to 
decide  the  momentous  question.  "Custis,"  he  writes  to  his 
wife,  "must  decide  for  himself,  and  I  shall  respect  his  decision, 
whatever  it  is." 

But  that  decision  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  for  there 
was  bred  in  his  bone  the  feeling  of  his  grandfather,  "Light 
Horse  Harry,"  who  exclaimed,  when  the  "Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,"  foreshadowing  Secession,  were  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1798 — "Virginia  is  my 
country;  her  will  I  obey,  however  lamentable  the  fate  to  which 
it  may  subject  me." 

When,  on  May  2nd,  1861,  the  die  was  cast,  and,  resigning 
his  commission  in  the  army,  he  resolved  to  offer  his  sword  to 
his  mother  State,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  those  who  knew  him 
best  (including  his  father,  ever  temperate  in  his  estimate  of 
the  abilities  of  even  his  own  sons)  entertained  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  a  brilliant  military  career  lay  open  before  him  in  the 
conflict  impending  between  the  sections. 

He  was  then  in  the  very  flower  of  his  young  manhood  (not 
quite  twenty-nine)  and  of  high  and  imperturbable  courage,  as 
was  to  be  expected  of  one  of  his  "valiant  strain."  He  had  re- 
ceived, as  we  have  seen,  the  severest  professional  training,  was 
as  cautious  of  judgment  as  he  was  sparing  of  speech,  and  even 
those  comrades,  who  were  resolved  to  oppose  him,  reckoned 
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him,  so  we  now  know,  as  ideally  equipped  for  the  great  busi- 
ness of  war. 

Thus  he  came  to  Richmond  in  May  of  '61,  eager  to  give 
proof,  in  a  cause  he  held  most  righteous,  of  ''the  mettle  of  his 
pasture,"  and  almost  at  once  (oh!  malicious  fortune!)  was  as- 
signed duty  in  Richmond,  as  aide-de-camp  to  President  Davis, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry. 

Had  the  assignment  lasted  but  a  single  year,  it  had  been  hard 
enough  to  a  young  soldier,  who  had  inherited  the  old  fighting 
Eerseker  blood,  and  who,  though  modest,  was  yet  but  mortal, 
and  could  be  conscious  of  his  fitness  to  share  with  kinsmen  and 
classmates  the  glories  of  that  immortal  army  that  was  destined 
to  write  its  name  so  often  in  the  very  "Temple  of  Victory." 

He  had  looked  for  command  in  the  field,  but  "Dis  aliter  visum," 
and  Mr.  Davis  saw  fit  to  retain  him  at  the  seat  of  government 
during  the  whole  of  those  four  eventful  years.  We  do  not  know 
positively  that  the  silent  young  aide  ever  uttered  one  word  of 
formal  complaint. 

His  habitual  reticence  was  never  pierced,  save,  perhaps,  by 
one,  and  that  one  his  father. 

But  is  it  not  all  easy  to  divine  by  those  who  know  the  temper 
of  his  breed  ? 

Consider,  again,  what  it  must  have  meant  to  him  to  attend 
day  by  day  confidential  conferences  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
while  those,  knit  to  him  by  blood  or  youthful  friendships,  were 
yonder  "at  the  front,"  winning  high  rank  and  dazzling  a  world 
with  deeds. 

For  the  rank  he  cared  no  whit;  for  we  have  Mr.  Davis's  ex- 
plicit statement  that  he  repeatedly  offered  him  promotion  (long 
before  he  finally  consented  to  accept  it),  and  that  he  as  steadily 
refused  it.  "The  only  obstacle  to  be  overcome,"  writes  Mr. 
Davis,  "was  his  own  objection  to  receiving  promotion.  With  a 
refined  delicacy,  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  superseding  men 
who  had  been  actually  serving  in  the  field." 

It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  is  still  constantly  repeated,  that 
he  spoke  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  requesting  most  earnestly 
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field-assignment,   and   that   the  latter  told   him  that  his  highest 
duty  was  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  superior. 

The  story  is,  probably,  as  apocryphal  as  the  letter  alleged  to 
have  been  written  to  him  by  his  father  when  Custis  Lee  was  a 
cadet  at  West  Point,  in  which  occurs  the  oft-quoted  platitude— 
"Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language" ;  a  letter  spurious 
beyond  question,  yet  one  that,  having  caught  the  popular  fancy, 
is  as  hard  to  "kill"  as  the  myth  of  "Barbara  Frietchie"  and 
destined,  no  doubt,  to  as  long  a  tenure  of  popular  credence. 

True,  he  rendered  eminent  service  in  the  position  he  held, 
and  the  President  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  great  weight 
he  attached  to  his  sagacious  counsel.  Above  all  other  members 
of  his  staff,  Mr.  Davis  entrusted  to  him  delicate  missions  (of  a 
nature  too  confidential  to  be  set  down  in  writing)  to  his  father 
and  to  other  generals  commanding  in  the  field.  Much  of  high- 
est import  to  the  future  historian  he  could  have  told,  after  the 
war,  touching  these  inside  shapings  of  events,  but  as  might  have 
been  surely  predicted  of  a  man  of  his  temperament,  he  would 
neither  talk  nor  write  about  them,  and  their  secrets  died  with 
him. 

But  the  position  at  best  was  a  trying  one,  and  no  one  but  a 
soldier  can  fully  understand  what  this  enforced  duty  meant,  as 
the  heroic  years  went  by,  to  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  consum- 
mate military  equipment. 

While,  as 'said  already,  he  cared  little  for  the  rank  his  class- 
mates and  kinsmen  were  steadily  winning,  Custis  Lee  was  too 
good  a  soldier  not  to  care  immensely  for  what  that  rank  signified. 
Above  all,  it  must  have  been  well-nigh  intolerable  to  him  that,  all 
question  of  rank  and  "glory"  apart,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  share  their  hardships  and  to  brave  with  them  the  chances  of 
honorable  wounds  and  noble  death. 

Of  "the  class  of  '54,"  whose  highest  honors  he  had  achieved, 
the  records  show,  allowing  for  deaths  and  resignations,  that 
twenty-four  espoused  the  Union  side,  of  whom  four  fell  in  battle, 
the  first  to  fall  on  either  side  being  Lieutenant  John  T.  Greble, 
U.  S.  A.,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  died  a  soldier's 
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death  at  Big  Bethel,  fighting  his  guns  to  the  last.  Fourteen 
of  that  class,  including  Custis  Lee,  cast  their  fortunes  with  the 
South.  Of  these  fourteen,  four  served  on  the  staff  and  rose 
only  to  "field  rank,"  while  ten  became  general  officers. 

Of  the  ten,  eight  (think  of  it!)  yielded  up  their  lives  for 
hearth  and  home  and  country. 

'Tis  a  glorious  roll,  and  we,  the  lingering  few,  whose  humbler 
part  it  was  to  follow  where  these  captains  led,  like  Harry's  veter- 
ans on  "St.  Crispin's  day,"  still  "stand  a  tip-toe"  when  that  roll 
is  called. 

"Jeb"  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  barely  thirty-one,  yet  Major- 
General  and  Chief  of  Cavalry  of  the  "Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia," mortally  wounded  yonder  at  Yellow  Tavern,  while  stay- 
ing with  a  handful  of  troopers  the  enemy  thundering  at  our 
gates. 

William  D.  Fender,  of  North  Carolina,  Major-General,  though 
still  in  "the  twenties,"  mortally  wounded,  while  leading  in;  with 
all  the  fire  of  youth  and  skill  of  age,  the  "Light  Division"  on  the 
third  day  at  Gettysburg. 

John  Pegram,  of  Virginia,  "as  full  of  valor  as  of  kindness, 
princely  in  both,"  commissioned  Major-General,  though  the  com- 
mission had  not  reached  him  when  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
Division  at  "Hatcher's  Run"  in  '65. 

James  Deshler,  of  Alabama,  Brigadier,  who  died  in  the  van 
of  his  cheering  Texans  on  Chickamauga's  crimson  field. 

"Archie"  Gracie,  born  in  New  York,  but  adopted  son  of  Ala- 
bama, Brigadier,  who  ever  held  his  front  with  grim  tenacity, 
instantly  killed  in  the  trenches  of  Petersburg. 

Horace  Randall,  of  Texas,  Brigadier,  whose  "vigor,  energy, 
and  daring"  (to  quote  the  words  of  Dick  Taylor's  official  re- 
port), were  everywhere  conspicuous,  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Jenkins'  Ferry,  Arkansas. 

John  T.  Mercer,  of  Georgia,  Acting  Brigadier,  who  died 
sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  his  stormers  in  the  victorious  as- 
sault on  Plymouth,  N.  C,  in  '64. 

One  other  name  there  is — that  of  John  D.  Villepigue,  of  South 
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Carolina,  Brigadier,  but  already  marked  out  for  higher  rank — 
who,  ill,  yet  refusing  "sick  leave,"  stuck  to  his  men  and  died  of 
exposure  at  Port  Hudson,  at  the  close  of  '62,  yet  not  before  his 
sword  had  been  forged  to  heroic  temper  by  fire  of  battle  at  Fort 
Pillow,  at  Corinth,  at  Shiloh,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  the  two  survivors  of  these  ten,  both  were  of  the  same 
name — allied,  indeed,  in  spirit,  but  not  by  blood — Custis  Lee 
and,  his  junior  by  a  year,  Stephen  D.  Lee,  who,  like  "Edward 
Freer  of  the  43rd,"  "could  count  more  combats  than  he  could 
years,"  and  who,  "with  all  his  honor-owing  wounds  in  front," 
closed  his  brilliant  military  career  as  Lieutenant-General  and 
Corps  Commander. 

'Of  Custis  Lee's  close  kinsmen,  his  younger  brother,  William 
Henry  Fitzhugh,  became  Major-General  of  cavalry  before  he 
was  twenty-seven,  while  his  first  cousin,  gallant  "Old  Fitz," 
Stuart's  "right-bower"  (as  the  latter  loved  to  call  him),  became 
Major-General  before  he  was  twenty-eight. 

Such  were  the  classmates  and  immediate  kinsmen  of  Custis 
Lee,  who  assuredly,  had  fortune  given  him  his  "heart's  desire," 
had  proved  himself  the  peer  of  any  of  them. 

In  June,  1863,  Custis  Lee  himself  consented  to  become  Brig- 
adier, having  been  placed  in  command,  in  addition  to  his  staff 
duties,  of  the  troops  garrisoning  the  "Defences  of  Richmond." 
These  "Defences"  he  greatly  strengethened  with  trained  engineer- 
ing skill,  and  so  improved  the  discipline  and  general  efficiency 
of  the  "heavy  artillery"  under  his  control,  that,  later  on,  in 
Oct.  '64,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  and  as- 
signed active  command  of  all  the  outlying  troops  about  the  city, 
including  the  forces  at  Drewry's  and  Chaffin's  Bluff. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  that  tragic  time,  when  Lee, 
with  his  handful  of  veterans  of  confirmed  hardihood,  was  still 
confronting  the  cruel  odds  of  Grant  with  unabashed  mien,  Custis 
Lee  was  repeatedly  under  fire,  and  bore  himself  with  the  serene 
courage  of  his  race.  . 

But  the  bitter  end  was  fast  approaching;  and  when  Rich- 
mond was  evacuated  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1865,  and  her  garrison 
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troops,  under  Custis  Lee,  taking  the  field  as  a  skeleton  Division 
in  Ewell's  skeleton  Corps,  joined  the  gaunt  remnant  of  the  "Army 
of  Northern  Virginia"  on  the  "Retreat,"  the  hope  of  a  successful 
issue  of  the  desperate  venture  was,  in  truth,  but  the  forlornest 
of  "forlorn  hopes." 

But  his  constancy  shone  out  as  brightly  in  the  gloom  as  did 
his  daring,  and,  though  it  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  his  first 
battle  should  be  his  last  (and  that  battle  a  combat  rather  than 
a  pitched  fight),  he  fought  his  Division  in  the  disastrous  affair 
at  "Sailor's  Creek"  with  such  skill  and  audacity  as  drew  from 
Ewell  (dear  "Old  Dick,"  hero  of  a  hundred  fights!),  in  his  of- 
ficial report,  most  emphatic  and  enthusiastic  commendation. 

There,  on  April  6th,  1865,  just  three  days  before  "the  Surren- 
der" at  Appomattox  C.  H.,  Ewell's  force  of  3,000  was  literally 
surrounded  by  about  about  30,000  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and 
cavalry^  and,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  in  which  the  garrison 
troops  behaved  with  great  steadiness,  was  forced  to  surrender — 
Ewell,  Custis  Lee  and  four  other  general  officers  being  among 
the  prisoners. 

This  ended  the  military  career  of  the  young  soldier,  who,  we 
must  allow,  had  tasted  but  bitterly  of  the  meagre  "chance"  given 
him  by  fate,  or  fortune,  or  call  it  what  you  will. 

Of  his  civil  life,  it  is  needless  to  speak,  save  in  briefest 
fashion.  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  he  was  made  "Professor  of 
Civil  and  Military  Engineering  and  Applied  Mathematics"  in 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Here,  possessed  of  notable 
powers  of  lucid  exposition,  he  taught  successfully  for  five  years, 
resigning  his  chair  at  the  beginning  of  1871  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  October,  1870.  This 
high  position  he  held  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  evidencing 
executive  ability  of  the  first  order;  and  when,  in  1897,  owing 
to  ill  health,  he  resigned  the  headship  of  that  institution,  he 
carried  with  him  into  retirement  the  profound  respect  and  deep 
affection  of  the  whole  academic  body,  professors  and  students 
alike. 
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He  was,  by  reason  of  his  training,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  yet 
was  this  strictness  so  tempered  by  tact  and  kindly  sympathy 
that  he  became  the  idol  of  the  students,  who  constantly  carried 
to  him  their  little  troubles  and  perplexities,  assured  beforehand 
of  ready  understanding  and  wise  counsel. 

.  Removing  to  beautiful  "Ravensworth,"  the  old  Fitzhugh 
estate  in  Fairfax  County,  where  lived  the  widow  and  sons  of  his 
brother,  General  W  H.  F.  Lee,  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  in  scholarly  seclusion,  and  it  was  there  that  he  gently 
fell  asleep  on  the  i8th  day  of  February,  1913. 

It  may  be  added  here  that,  during  the  long  years  when  he  had 
a  house  of  his  own  at  Lexington,  and,  indeed,  afterwards  at 
"Ravensworth,"  he  was  the  ideal  host,  full  of  delicate,  unob- 
trusive previsions  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  his 
guests,  charming  them  all,  despite  his  habitual  reserve  when  not 
under  his  own  roof-tree,  by  his  gracious  manners,  his  quiet 
humor,  and  the  modesty  of  his  genial  talk,  which  ranged  over  a 
wide  field  of  intellectual  interest,  and  evidenced  a  literary  taste 
and  critical  perception  most  unusual  in  one  whose  life  had  been 
so  persistently  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits. 

Though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  recollection  of  the  untoward 
stroke  of  fate,  that,  in  his  younger  days,  had  shattered  his  dream 
of  military  distinction,  never  faded  from  his  mind,  casting  in 
no  mean  measure  a  shadow  over  his  whole  life,  such  was  the 
inimitable  sweetness  of  his  disposition  that  he  never  became 
embittered,  nor  could  the  snows  of  eighty  winters  ever  chill  the 
generous  impulses  of  a  noble  heart.  As  Sheridan  said  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  "his  noble  equanimity,  tried  by  both  extremes  of 
fortune,  was  never  disturbed  by  either,"  and,  in  contemplating 
the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  him  by  duty  and  patriotism,  which 
he  accepted  with  the  unquestioning  "humility  of  a  high  spirit," 
surely  we  may  say  with  Lear, 

LTpon  such  sacrifices 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  his  career,  because  we  hold  it 
a  part  of  the  business  of  this  Society  to  perpetuate,  so  far  as 
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may  be  allowed  us,  the  names  and  virtues  of  its  members  as 
they  pass  away,  and  because  we  hold  Custis  Lee  justly  entitled 
to  take  high  place  beside  the  best  and  noblest  of  our  "Virginia 
\V6rthies" 

Owing  to  his  inbred  shrinking  from  publicity  of  every  kind 
and  to  his  almost  impenetrable  reserve,  which  not  even  the  most 
persistent  "interviewer"  ever  pierced,  these  few  poor  remarks 
will  probably  constitute  the  sole  memorial  of  him,  though,  of 
course,  his  name  will  live,  in  some  measure,  in  the  memoirs  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  especially  in  the  intimate  domestic  letters 
of  his  father,  in  many  of  which,  still  unpublished,  there  is  (as 
some  few  of  us  know,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
them),  constant  mention  of  him. 

As  we  salute  him  with  this  halting  "Ave  atque  vale,"  we  are 
sustained  by  the  abiding  remembrance  that,  from  "the  prime  of 
youth"  to  "the  frosty,  yet  kindly,  winter  of  his  age,"  he  kept 
inviolate  the  chastity  of  a  pure  and  stainless  life,  and  that  with 
"soft  invincibility"  he  remained  to  the  very  end  "the  Master 
of  his  fate,  the  Captain  of  his  soul." 

W.  GORDON  MCCABE. 
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By  Mrs.  TOWNES  RANDOLPH  LEIGH,  State  Historian 
Alabama  Division,  U.  D.  C. 


The  Jews  in  earliest  times,  as  owners  of  Palestine,  were  ac- 
knowledged as  furnishing  much  of  the  sinews  of  war,  though 
after  Jerusalem  passed  into  alien  hands  they  declined  in  national 
achievements,  still  as  individuals  they  performed  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  battles  of  their  adopted  country.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  more  than  fifty  Jews  were  enrolled  in  the  Continental  army, 
conspicuous  among  them  being  Colonel  Isaac  Franks  and  Colonel 
David  Salisburg  Franks.  No  one  gave  more  faithful  aid  to 
the  revolutionists  than  Hayman  Solomon,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Pulaski,  and  Kosciusko,  giving  to  the  American  cause,  upon  the 
appeal  of  Robert  Morris,  $658,007.13.  He  was  captured  and 
thrown  into  a  British  prison,  dying  therein. 

In  the  Mexican  War,  General  David  deLeon  made  a  most 
brilliant  record,  being  twice  thanked  by  Congress  for  gallantry 
and  ability. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  ranking  United  States 
naval  officer,  until  his  death  in  1863,  was  Commodore  Uriah 
Philips  Levy,  upon  whose  tombstone  we  read :  "He  was  the 
father  of  the  law  abolishing  the  barbarous  practice  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  United  States  Navy."  To-day  Major  Alfred 
Mordecai  is  the  authority  in  the  military  world  "of  application 
of  scientific  research  to  mechanical  war  uses." 

At  the  time  of  the  War  Between  the  States  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States  numbered  150,000  souls,  but  furnished  from  this 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  10,000  fighting  men.  This 
was  a  remarkable  per  cent,  one  to  every  fifteen  human  beings. 
The  North  has  preserved  these  Jewish  records  of  the  6,000  who 
fought  under  Old  Glory,  but  the  South  has  not  as  yet  collected 
or  published  the  magnificent  heroism  of  her  4,000  Jewish  patriots. 
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We  are  anxious  to  secure  this  dat,a,  and  trust  the  Hebrew  will 
not  for  the  first  time  be  wanting  in  pride  of  race  or  achievement, 
but  will  early  respond  to  our  call  for  assistance  in  collecting  this 
information. 

The  War  Beteen  the  States  gave  again  to  the  Jews  their  great- 
est opportunity  for  proving  their  military  ardor  and  capacity, 
and  splendidly  did  they  meet  the  occasion.  Among  the  10,000  to 
enlist, 'nine  became  generals,  eighteen  colonels,  forty  majors,  over 
200  captains,  twenty-five  surgeons,  one  a  chaplain,  Rabbi  Jacob 
Frankel ;  eleven  naval  officers.  Fourteen  families  alone  contri- 
buted fifty-three  men  to  the  Confederate  army.  Among  these 
North  Carolina  sent  six  Cohen  brothers;  South  Carolina,  five 
Moses  brothers,  George  Ralph  Moses  and  his  three  sons,  and 
from  Alabama ;  Arkansas,  three  Cohen  brothers ;  Virginia,  three 
Levy  brothers ;  Louisiana  sent  the  four  Jonas  brothers. 

Alabama  furnished  150  Jews  to  the  Confederacy,  leading  all 
Southern  States  in  enlistment  of  the  Jews.  Virginia  came  third, 
enrolling  113;  Georgia,  second,  enrolling .  140,  with  Octavius 
Cohen,  quartermaster  of  Georgia  troops.  The  Jews  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  served  valiantly  for  their  beloved  South- 
land, Adolphus  Meyer,  of  Virginia,  enlisted  with  the  first  com- 
pany mustered  into  service,  serving  through  the  entire  war,  hold- 
ing the  position  of  assistant  adjutant  general.  After  the  recon- 
struction regime  he  was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1891,  serving  until  his  death  on  the  Committee  of 
Naval  Affairs. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Jonas  was  a  Kentuckian,  though  enlisting 
from  Louisiana  as  a  private  in  the  artillery  service,  later  becoming 
adjutant  of  artillery  Hood's  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
In  1876  he  became  a  member  of  Congress  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  until  his  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Isidore  Strauss,  one  of  the  Titanic  martyrs,  enlisted  from  Geor- 
gia, being  elected  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  regiment  he  had  helped 
to  organize.  Because  of  his  youth,  after  a  few  months'  service, 
his  commission  was  recalled.  In  1863,  however,  he  was  sent  by 
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the  Confederate  Department  of  State  to  England  to  secure  ships 
for  blockade  service. 

Max  Fruenthal,  of  Mississippi,  enlisted  with  the  Sixteentr 
Mississippi  Regiment  at  Summit,  Miss.,  and  was  with  Stonewall 
Jackson  in  his  Valley  campaigns,  becoming  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished as  he  calmly  loaded  and  fired  with  deadly  effect, 
standing  in  the  very  apex  of  the  famous  Bloody  Angle  at  Spot- 
sylvania  Courthouse. 

The  brains  of  the  Confederacy  is  what  the  historian,  Schuyler, 
calls  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  President  Davis's  most  intimate  coun- 
cilor. He  was  first  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Confederate 
States,  later,  after  the  resignation  of  Walker,  accepting  the  port- 
folio of  Secretary  of  War. 

From  the  cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  Montgomery,  we  know 
the  following  Hebrews  enlisted; 

Charles  A.  Stern,  who  as  a  member  of  Water's  Battery,  and 
who  participated  in  the  bloodiest  of  all  battles,  Chickamaugua, 

being  captured  there ;  A.  B.  Dehler,  L.  Lemlee, Myers,  Ben 

Oppenheimer,  the  only  deaf-mute  whom  records  show  ever  en- 
listed in  any  army,  he  saw  service  under  General  Joe  Wheeler; 
Jacob  Rupenthal,  A.  Sacmeister,  Albert  Dreyspring,  A.  B.  Stitler, 
Shulin,  Jacob  Briel  and  Abe  Kraus. 

In  the  giving  of  material  aid  to  the  Confederacy,  no  names 
stand  higher  than  those  of  the  beloved  friends  of  the  soldiers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hausman,  who  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  wore 
the  gray. 

In  1863,  the  great  English  Hebrew,  Disraeli,  came  to  the  de- 
cision that  the  time  had  come  for  England  to  recognize  the.  South- 
ern Confederacy.  Feeling  that  the  move  should  come  from  the 
Government,  he  had  carefully  gathered  the  data  as  to  our  extent 
of  territory,  population,  productions,  what  the  Confederacy  stood 
for,  and  her  victories,  in  order  to  prepare 'his  speech  advocating 
recognition.  Disraeli  had  prepared  the  speech  to  be  delivered 
July  6,  1863,  but  just  before  that  date  news  was  received  in  Eng- 
land of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and  the  defeat  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  Disraeli's  speech  in  our  favor  was  never  made. 
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The  Jews  have  always  shown  themselves  willing  to  stand  by 
their  convictions,  and  are  to-day  as  ready  to  live  and  die  for  Dixie, 
their  adopted  land,  as  their  ancestors  were  to  suffer  and  perish 
for  the  faith  of  their  fathers. — Montgomery  Advertiser. 
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Capture  of  United  States  Steamer  Maple  Leaf,  Near  Cape 
Henry,  Half  a  Century  ago. 


By  W.  B.  BROWNE. 


Many  persons  in  this  vicinity  are  perhaps  not  aware  that 
nearly  a  half  century  ago  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
episodes  of  the  Civil  War  near  Cape  Henry,  almost  at  the  gate 
of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  distant  about  fifteen  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.  I  refer  to  the  capture  of  the  United  States  transport  Maple 
Leaf  by  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  en  route  from  New  Orleans 
to  Fort  Delaware. 

To  go  back  about  one  year  in  history  will  say  that  early  in 
1862  the  Confederate  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
had  been  captured,  and  New  Orleans  was  occupied  by  quite  a 
large  force  of  Federal  troops  with  one  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
"lavocat  general,"  as  dubbed  by  an  admiral  of  the  French  navy, 
in  command.  On  the  loth  day  of  May,  1862,  Norfolk  was 
evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  and  a  few  days  after  occupied 
in  force  by  the  Federals  under  the  command  of  General  Wool, 
with  Suffolk  on  the  west  and  Elizabeth  City  on  the  South,  as 
outposts.  In  the  early  days  of  June,  1863,  the  United  States 
transport  Maple  Leaf  left  New  Orleans  with  seventy-five  or 
eighty  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  (all  officers)  on  board.  This 
steamer  touched  in  at  Norfolk,  and  twenty-six  additional  prisoners 
(officers)  were  taken  on  board  at  Fort  Norfolk  and  proceeded  to 
sea.  A  plot  appears  to  have  been  laid  and  worked  out  to  the 
finest  detail  \vhile  coming  up  the  coast  to  overthrow  the  guard 
and  crew  and  capture  the  steamer  and  make  a  bolt  for  freedom. 
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The  officers  taken  on  at  Fort  Norfolk,  not  sick  or  incapacitated 
by  wounds,  were  requested  to  join  the  plot,  to  which  they  readily 
assented.  I  copy  from  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  A.  E.  Asbury, 
now  living  at  Higginsville,  Mo.,  and  Colonel  J.  J.  Green,  of  Cov- 
ington,  Tenn.,  who  died  in  1906,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
greater  portion  of  this  article.  The  plan  was  a  detail  of  three 
men  to  be  at  or  near  each  sentinel  on  duty  talking  or  chaffing 
with  him.  Another  party  under  a  leader  were  told  to  be  near 
when  the  relief  guard  had  stacked  their  muskets,  and  still  another 
to  be  in  readiness  to  assemble  quickly  to  overawe  the  crew. 
The  signal  was  the  ringing  of  the  steamer's  bell,  and  so  quickly 
and  quietly  was  the  plot  executed  that  scarcely  had  the  sound 
of  the  bell  died  away  before  the  Confederates  were  in  possession 
of  the  steamer. 

Colonel  Green  says  within  one  minute  the  capture  was  effective. 
Lieutenant  Asbury,  who  was  sick  and  lying  down  in  the  hold  of 
the  steamer  with  many  others,  says  the  first  intimation  of  the  melee 
on  the  upper  deck  was  a  captain  coming  among  them  and  stating 
in  no  uncertain  sounds  that  they  had  charge  of  the  ship.  A 
jollification  was  held,  and  such  a  rebel  yell  rang  out  over  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  will  never  be  heard  again. 
Captain  Fuller,  captain  of  the  C.  S.  gunboat  "Star  of  the  West," 
one  of  the  prisoners,  was  placed  in  command,  and  a  council  of 
war  held,  and  the  first  intention  was  to  run  the  steamer  into  Nas- 
sau. The  supply  of  coal,  however,  was  found  to  be  insufficient, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  for  the  beach  somewhere 
south  of  Cape  Henry  and  take  chances.  The  landing  was  made 
after  nightfall,  most  probably  ten  miles  south  of  Virginia  Beach. 
When  all  of  the  officers  not  too  sick  or  severly  wounded  ,were 
transferred  to  the  beach,  the  steamer  was  given  back  to  her  cap- 
tain, under  oath,  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
left  on  board,  proceed  to  Fort  Delaware,  and  there  report.  This 
oath  he  faithfully  kept  (?)  by  steaming  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
Fort  Monroe  and  there  reporting  the  little  incident  or  accident 
that  had  befallen  him  on  his  journey.  Major-General  Dix,  U.  S., 
in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  his  report  states  that  the 
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United  States  transport  Maple  Leaf,  passing  out  June  10,  1863, 
at  1 130  P.  M.,  with  rebel  prisoners  on  board,  had  returned,  the 
captain  stating  that  the  rebels  had  overthrown  the  guard,  cap- 
tured the  steamer  and  landed  somewhere  south  of  Cape  Henry. 
General  Dix  says  that  some  thirty  prisoners  refused  to  join  in  the 
plot  and  had  returned  on  the  steamer.  I  much  fear  my  readers 
will  have  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  general  with  a  few  grains 
of  salt.  The  truth  is  that  every  soul  able  to  travel  landed  on  the 
beach.  That  doughty  sailor  warrior,  Captain  Fuller,  prize  master, 
ringleader,  who  had  so  recently  seen  carried  to  a  most  success- 
ful issue  the  plans  that  his  brain  had  conceived,  was  compelled 
by  reason  of  severe  wounds  to  remain  on  the  steamer,  and  was 
promptly  placed  in  irons  upon  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe. 

Small  courtesy  that,  to  a  man  who  prefers  remaining  a  prisoner 
of  war  to  joining  his  comrades  on  the  beach  and  making  a  bold 
dash  for  liberty.  One  can  easily  read  between  the  lines  and  see 
that  General  Dix  was  in  no  calm  and  peaceful  frame  of  mind 
when  his  report  was  penned,  and  doubtless  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  overthrown  guard  enjoyed  a  most  uncomfortable  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  called  into  the  presence  of  the  old  general 
who  requests  in  his  report  that  he  be  summarily  dismissed  from 
the  service.  (See  War  Record,  Vol.  XXVII,  Series  I,  pt.  2,  p. 
786.) 

The  first -business  on  landing  on  the  beach,  says  Colonel  Green, 
was  election  of  a  leader,  and  Captain  Semmes,  son  of  Admiral 
Raphael  Semmes,  of  Alabama  fame,  was  chosen  by  acclamation, 
with  Captain  Holmes,  of  a  Louisiana  regiment,  as  second  in 
command.  The  next  thing  was  to  find  their  bearings.  Seeing  a 
light  in  the  distance  as  showing  from  a  house, 'a  scout  was  sent 
out,  who  quickly  returned,  reporting  the  house  occupied  by  a 
lady  and  children,  and  that  her  husband  was  in  the  Confed- 
erate army;  that  they  were  in  Princess  Anne  County,  Virginia 
and  would  be  comparatively  safe  if  they  could  get  to  the  swamps 
of  North  Carolina,  but  to  do  so  would  be  compelled  to  cross 
Currituck  Sound,  and  the  only  boats  available  were  nearly  thirty 
miles  south  on  the  beach,  where  some  persons  had  come  over 
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from  the  mainland  to  boil  salt.  This  march  was  undertaken  at 
night,  and  at  early  breakfast  the  boats  were  at  their  service.  In 
crossing  Cnrrituck  Sound  the  prisoners  stopped  at  the  south 
end  of  Knott's  Island,  where  supper  was  given  them.  I  had 
recently  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  a  most  charming  matron,  now 
living  in  Norfolk,  who  recalls  most  vividly  as  a  little  girl  these 
prisoners  being  at  her  father's  home ;  that  the  boats  were  crowded, 
and  after  supper  he  took  many  of  them  in  his  boat,  and  all  went 
to  the  mainland,  landing  near  Currituck  Courthouse ;  that  the 
next  morning  early  the  yard  was  full  of  Federal  cavalry. 

The  father,  Mr.  White,  in  the  meantime  had  returned,  but  most 
judiciously  had  taken  to  the  tall  timber.  Her  mother,  not  strong 
from  the  excitement  of  the  night  before,  had  taken  to  her  room. 
The  Federal  cavalry  were  bent  on  arresting  any  and  everything 
they  could  find —  the  boat  and  sails  were  quickly  burned  and  this 
little  maid  of  less  than  ten  summers  was  actually  arrested  by 
these  valiant  soldiers  and  brought  a  prisoner  to  Norfolk,  charged 
with  the  awful  crime  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  escape  of  rebel 
prisoners. 

Upon  reaching  the  mainland  near  Currituck  Courthouse  a 
guide  was  found,  who  soon  took  them  to  the  adjacent  swamps, 
where  they  felt  they  were  at  least  in  hiding  and  would  be  cared 
by  the  Southern  people  near.  After  a  few  days,  says  Colonel 
Green,  a  guerrilla  captain  from  Camden,  hearing  of  their  pres- 
ence, came  to  them,  and  finding  him  possessed  of  all  the  infor- 
mation needed,  they  accepted  his  guidance.  The  Pasquotank 
River  was  crossed  near  Elizabeth  City,  the  Perquimans  River 
near  Belvidere,  and  the  Chowan  River  about  Murfreeboro ;  thence 
to  the  Seaboard  Railroad  about  Boykins,  Va.  reaching  there 
about  nightfall ;  supper  in  Weldon.  N.  C,  and  then  via  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  to  Richmond,  and  breakfast  at  Spottswood 
Hotel.  Colonel  Green  says  that  after  a  hasty  toilet  they  reported 
to  General  Winder,  provost  marshal,  who  enjoyed  hugely  their 
escapade,  had  his  quartmaster  pay  them  and  after  a  day's  sight- 
seeing in  Richmond,  they  took  the  train  for  their  respective  com- 
mands. 
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This  reads  more  like  a  page  from  the  "Arabian  Nights"  than 
the  truth,  but  what  I  have  written  are  the  bare  facts,  attested 
by  official  reports  and  diaries  of  participants,  but  of  such  stuff 
as  this  was  the  Southern  soldier  made. 
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ARMISTEAD  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


Extracts  from  Letters  Written  by  Dr.  R.  W.  MARTIN  to 
Rev.  JAMES  POINDEXTER. 


When  Armistead's  Brigade  was  in  line  of  battle  a  short  time 
before  the  advance  was  ordered,  the  general  marched  up  and 
down  in  front  of  his  troops  encouraging  them  in  every  way  and 
said  these  words:  "Men,  remember  what  you  are  fighting  for. 
Remember  your  homes,  your  firesides,  your  wives,  mothers, 
sisters  and  your  sweethearts." 

When  the  signal  guns  were  fired  Armistead  instantly  called 
attention,  and  instantly  every  man  was  on  his  feet.  After  a  few 
words  he  walked  to  the  front  of  the  Fifty-third  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, his  battalion  of  direction,  and  address  the  color  bearer, 
"Sergeant,  are  you  going  to  put  those  colors  on  the  emeny's  works 
over  yonder?" 

"Yes,  general,  if  mortal  man  can  do  it." 

He  then  exhorted  the  men  to  follow  their  colors  and  to  re- 
member the  brave  words  of  their  color  bearer. 

When  the  advance  commenced  Armistead  placed  himself  in 
front  of  the  colors  of  the  Fifty-third  Regiment,  and  from  that 
point  watched  and  directed  the  advance  until  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy's  line.  When  approximating  the  advance  line 
General  Kemper  rode  up  to  him  and  said,  "General,  hurry  up, 
my  men  can  stand  no  more." 

He  quietly  turned  to  the  officer  commanding  his  battalion  of 
direction  and  said,  "Colonel,  double  quick."  The  double  quick 
soon  quickened  into  a  run,  the  run  into  a  charge,  Armistead 
all  the  time  in  front  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  when  the  desperate 
effort  came  and  the  final  rush  for  the  rock  fence  was. made  he 
drew  his  sword,  put  his  hat  on  the  end  of  it,  called  upon  his  men 
to  follow,  rushed  over  the  rock  fence  and  was  shot  just  as  he 
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reached  the  enemy's  guns  between  the  two  lines  in  the  bloody 
angle,  thus  sealing  with  his  life's  blood  the  high  water  mark 
of  the  rebellion. 

As  Armistead  was  carried  from  the  field  he  met  Hancock  as 
he  was  hurrying  to  the  front.  They  recognized  each  other,  and 
Hancock  dismounted  and  grasped  his  hand  and  told  him  how 
sorry  he  was  to  see  him  wounded.  Armistead  returned  his 
kindly  expression  and  told  him  the  wound  was  mortal  and  that  he 
had  on  his  person  some  things  that  he  wished  to  entrust  to 
him  to  be  returned  when  opportunity  presented  to  his  people  in 
Virginia.  Hancock  accepted  the  commission  and  tried  to  per- 
suade Armistead  to  look  upon  the  bright  side,  that  he  probably 
was  not  so  seriously  hurt  as  he  feared,  excused  himself  by  saying 
he  was  compelled  to  hurry  to  the  front,  left  Armistead,  promis- 
ing to  see  him  next  day.  In  a  short  time  he  was  wounded  him- 
self and  they  never  met  again. 

This  was  related  to  me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground  back  of  the  bat- 
tle line  where  hundreds  of  wounded  were  carried  after  the  fight, 
by  one  of  Hancock's  staff,  who  rode  up  just  about  dusk  and 
found  a  number  of  men  congregated  about  me.  When  he  found 
I  was  a  badly  wounded  "Johnny  Reb"  Colonel  he  dismounted, 
drove  everybody  away  that  I  might  have  fresh  air,  and  com- 
menced a  conversation. 

When  he  found  tthat  I  was  of  Armistead's  Brigade,  he  said, 
"Armistead,  Armistead.  I  have  just  left  him,  he  is  mortally 
wounded,"  and  then  related  the  above,  and  said,  "I  will  have  you 
taken  care  of,"  etc. 

Armistead  lingered  through  the  4th  and  died  on  the  5th,  leav- 
ing an  example  of  patriotism,  heroism  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  ought  to  be  handed  down  through  the  ages. 

Here's  my  heart  and  hand. 

Sincerely  and  truly. 

R.  W.  MARTIN, 

Pittsylvania-  Tribune. 
[See  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  144.— ED.] 
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THE    TWO    ARMIES. 


By  HENRY  TIMROD. 


Two   armies   stand   enrolled   beneath 
The  banner  with  the  starry  wreath; 
One  facing  battle,  blight  and  blast, 
Through  twice  a  hundred  fields  has  passed; 
Its  deeds  against  a  ruffian  foe, 
Stream,  valley,  hill  and  mountain  know; 
Till  every  wind  that  sweeps  the  land 
Goes  glory  laden,  from  the  strand. 

The  other,  with  a  narrower  scope, 
Yet  led  by  not  less  grander  hope, 
Hath  won  perhaps,  as  proud  a  place, 
And  wears  its  fame  with  meeker  grace, 
Wives  march  beneath  its  glittering  sign, 
Fond  mothers  swell  the  lovely  line; 
And  many  a  sweetheart  hides  her  blush, 
In  the  young  patriot's  generous  flush. 

No  breeze  of  battle  ever  fanned 

The  colors  of  that  tender  band ; 

Its  office  is  beside  the  bed, 

Where  throbs  some  sick  or  wounded  head; 

It  does  not  court  the  soldiers'  tomb, 

But  plies  the  needle  and  the  loom, 

And  by  a  thousand  peaceful  deeds, 

Supplies  a  struggling  nations's  needs. 

Nor  is  that  army's  gentle  might 

Unfelt  amid  the  deadly  fight; 

It  nerves  the  son's,  the  husband's  hand, 
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It  points  the  lover's  fearless  brand; 
It  thrills  the  languid,  warms  the  cold, 
Gives  even  new  courage  to  the  clod, 
To  its  own  lofty  trust  in  God. 

When  heaven  shall  blow  the  trump  of  peace, 

And  bid  this  weary  warfare  cease, 

Their  several  missions  nobly  done, 

The  triumph  grasped  and  freedom  won; 

Both  armies  from  their  toils  at  rest, 

Alike  may  claim  the  victor's  crest. 

But  each  shall  see  its  dearest  prize 

Gleam  softly  from  the  other's  eyes. 
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DIXIE   BATTERY  AT  THE   SECOND   BATTLE 
OF   MANASSAS. 


Letter  to  General  James  Longstreet  and  His  Endorsement 

on  the  same. 


ATLANTA,  GA.,  August  27th,   1887. 

GEN'L  JAMES  LONGSTREET, 

Gainesville,  Ga. 
Dear  .Gen'l. 

I  have  long  thought  of  asking  you  as  a  matter  of  justice  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  my  battery  (Dixie  Artillery,  from  Page 
Co.,  Va.),  as  well  as  to  myself  and  for  the  truth  of  history,  to 
set  aright  the  matter  as  to  whose  battery  it  was  that  broke  up 
the  charge  of  Fitz  John  Porter's  corps  at  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas — just  twenty-five  years  ago. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  history  does  not  give  the 
name  of  the  battle  referred  to  in  the  official  reports  of  yourself 
and  Gen'l  C.  M.  Wilcox,  as  the  one  which  first  opened  fire  under 
your  immediate  eye,  in  front  of  Whiting's  brigade  of  Hood's 
division,  on  the  left  of  the  Gainesville  and  Alexandria  turnpike, 
at  3:30  P.  M.,  on  the  3Oth  August,  1862. 

Gen'l  Long,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  in  writing 
of  this  battle  says,  on  page  198,  "At  the  critical  moment  when 
the  fate  of  Jackson's  corps  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  Col. 
Lee  dashed  with  his  artillery  into  a  position  that  enfiladed  the 
Federal  right  wing  and  hurled  upon  it  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
At  the  same  moment  Longstreet's  infantry  rushed  like  a  tempest 
against  Pope's  left,  driving  everything  before  it.  This  assault 
was  irresistible  and  speedily  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Pope's  left  wing  gave  way  before  it  at  every  point  and  his 
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right,  being  assailed  in  flank  and  threatened  in  rear,  relaxed  its 
efforts  and  began  to  retire." 

In  the  painting  by  Phillipitean  of  this  battle,  which  has  been 
on  exhibition  at  the  "Cyclorama  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ma- 
nassas,"  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  twelve  months,  it  is  there 
represented  that  the  artillery  commanded  by  Col.  S.  D.  Lee 
opened  the  attack  on  and  broke  up  the  charge  of  Fitz  John  Por- 
ter's corps,  from  a  position  on  the  left  of  Wilcox's  division, 
while  the  battery  referred  to  by  yourself  and  Gen'l  Wilcox  is 
not  represented,  and  the  positions  from  which  it  fired  is  left 
a  blank  on  the  canvas,  as  far  as  batteries  are  concerned.  In 
your  report  published  in  "Official  Records  of  Union  and  Con- 
federate Armies,"  Series  I,  Vol  XII,  part  II,  page  565,  you 
say :  "At  3  :3O  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  rode  to  the  front  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  arrangements  for  making  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  a  flank  movement  then  under  contemplation.  Just 
after  reaching  my  front  line  I  received  a  message  for  rein- 
forcements for  General  Jackson,  who  was  said  to  be  severely 
pressed.  From  an  eminence  nearby,  one  portion  of  the  enemy's 
masses  attacking  Jackson  were  immediately  within  my  view  and 
within  easy  range  of  batteries  in  that  position.  It  gave  me  an 
advantage  that  I  had  not  expected  to  have,  and  I  made  haste 
to  use  it.  Two  batteries  were  ordered  for  the  purpose,  and 
one  placed  in  position  immediately  -and  opened.  Just  as  this 
fire  began  I  received  a  message  from  the  Commanding  General, 
informing  me  of  "General  Jackson's  condition  and  his  wants. 
As  it  was  evident  that  the  attack  against  General  Jackson  could 
not  be  continued  ten  minutes  under  the  fire  of  these  batteries,  I 
made  no  movement  with  my  troops.  Before  the  second  battery 
could  be  placed  in  position  the  enemy  began  to  retire,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  the  ranks  were  broken  and  that  portion 
of  his  army  put  to  flight.  A  fair  opportunity  was  offered  me 
and  the  intended  diversion  was  changed  into  an  attack.  My 
whole  line  was  rushed  forward  at  a  charge.  The  troops  sprang 
to  their  work,  and  moved  forward  with  all  the  steadiness  and 
firmness  that  characterized  war-worn  veterans..  The  batteries 
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continuing  their  play  upon  the  confused  masses,  completed  the 
route  of  this  portion  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  my  attack  was 
therefore  made  against  the  forces  in  my  front.  *  *  *" 

In  the  report  of  Gen'l  C.  M.  Wilcox,  published  in  the  same 
volume,  page  559,  he  says:  "About  3:30  P.  M.,  the  enemy's 
infantry  were  seen  emerging  from  a  road,  upon  an  open  field  in 
line  of  battle,  the  wood  and  field  being  in  front  of  Jackson's 
extreme  right  and  to  the  left  and  near  Featherston's  brigade, 
this  field  about  500  yards  wide,  terminating  150  yards  from 
Jackson's  line,  the  ground  here  rising  rather  steeply  for  a  short 
distance  and  then  back  to  the  railroad,  behind  the  embankment 
of  which,  at  this  point,  were  Jackson's  men.  Seeing  this  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  I  repaired  at  once  to  the  interval  between 
Pryor's  and  Featherstone's  brigades.  From  this  point  there 
was  an  excellent  view  of  the  field  and  not  more  than  400  yards 
distant.  The  first  line  of  the  enemy  advanced  in  fine  style 
across  the  open  field.  There  was  but  little  to  oppose  them. 
They  were  fired  upon  by  our  pickets  and  skirmishers,  but  they 
continued  to  advance,  and,  ascending  the  rise  above  referred  to, 
carne  within  full  view  of  Jackson's  line,  and  were  here  received 
with  a  terrific  fire  of  musketry  at  short  range.  They  hesitated 
for  an  instant,  recoiling  slightly,  and  then  advanced  to  near 
the  embankment.  Twice  did  I  see  this  line  advance  and  retire, 
exposed  to  a  close  and  deadly  fire  of  musketry.  Seeing  a 
second  line  issuing  from  the  woods  upon  the  field,  I  was  in  the 
act  of  ordering  a  battery  to  be  placed  in  position  to  fire  upon 
them,  when  a  battery  was  directed  by  the  major-general  com- 
manding to  fire  upon  them,  this  battery  being  near  the  turn- 
pike in  an  excellent  and  commanding  position.  The  fire  of  this 
battery  was  most  opportunely  delivered  upon  this  advancing 
line  of  the  enemy.  They  were  caught  in  the  open  field.  The 
effect  of  every  shot  could  be  seen.  A  rapid  fire  of  shot,  shell 
and  spherical  case,  delivered  with  admirable  precision,  checked 
their  advance.  As  shells  and  spherical  case  would  burst  over, 
in  front  and  near  them,  their  ranks  would  break,  hesitate  and 
scatter.  This  artillery  fire  alone  broke  regiment  after  regiment 
and  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.  *  *  *" 
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I  will  relate  incidents  connected  with  this  matter  which  you 
will  probably  remember: 

Between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  o'clock,  on  the  evening 
of  the  3Oth,  I  had  ridden  to  the  position  occupied  by  Feather- 
stone's  brigade,  to  which  brigade  I  had  been  assigned  for  this 
campaign,  and  while  at  the  highest  point  occupied  by  it,  we 
could  see  the  enemy's  infantry,  about  a  mile  distant,  moving  in 
large  bodies  to  the  left  and  disappearing  in  a  body  of  woods  in 
front  of  Jackson's  right  wing.  I  hurried  back  to  my  battery, 
which  was  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  about  fifty  yards  from 
it,  and  immediately  behind  Hood's  division.  I  had  only  reached 
there  a  few  minutes  when  I  saw  you,  accompanied  by  some  of 
your  staff  and  orderlies,  passing  along  the  turnpike  to  the  front. 
Believing  that  if  you  passed  through  the  skirt  of  woods  in  front 
of  us  you  would  discover  these  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
need  batteries,  I  directed  my  men  and  drivers  to  be  ready  to 
move.  My  recollection  is  that  hardly  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
before  a  messenger,  whom  I  took  to  be  Col.  Manning,  came 
back  at  full  speed,  saying  that  Gen'l  Longstreet  wanted  bat- 
teries. Being  ready,  we  moved  instantly,  and  at  a  gallop,  soon 
reached  the  point  where  you  were,  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike, 
fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  in  front  of  Whiting's 
brigade  of  Hood's  division.  We  went  into  position  where  you 
indicated  and  commenced  firing  at  a  heavily  massed  body  of 
infantry  on  our  left,  not  more  than  400  yards  distant.  You 
remained  several  minutes  watching  the  effect  of  the  shots  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  grape  shot.  I  fired  from  this  position 
until  their  ranks  were  broken  and  driven  back  and  I  moved 
toward  Groveton  and  took  a  position  in  an  old  apple  orchard, 
from  which  we  fired  at  the  retreating  infantry  about  thirty 
minutes  and  afterwards  changed  to  positions  at  and  beyond 
Groveton.  The  firing  from  their  batteries  at  us  while  in  the 
orchard  was  terrific  while  there  the  horse  I  was  riding  had 
both  hind  legs  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  while  at 
Groveton  the  second  one  was  killed  by  a  shell  which  exploded 
in  front  of  me. 
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I  would  thank  you  to  make  such  an  endorsement  upon  this 
letter  as  you  deem  proper  in  the  interest  of  the  truth  of  his- 
tory and  in  justice  to  the  officers  and* men  of  my  battery. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  CHAPMAN, 
Late  Capt.  Dixie  Artillery. 


GENERAL  LONGSTREET'S  INDORSEMENT. 

GAINESVILLE,  G\.,  28th  Aug.,   1887. 

The  statements  herein  made  are  true  and  correctly  narrated. 

As  I  rode  to  his  front  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  I  recog- 
nized Riley's  battery  of  six  guns.  Upon  seeing  the  opportunity 
of  opening  with  artillery  an  enfilade  and  reverse  fire  upon  the 
Federal  masses  attacking  Jackson,  orders  were  given  Colonel 
Manning,  of  the  staff,  to  send  me  two  or  three  batteries  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  included  in  the  order  Riley's,  who  had  six 
guns,  as  I  now  remember.  Without  noting  the  particular  bat- 
tery first  reporting,  I  was  left  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
Riley's  and  have  so  stated  on  several  occasions.  This  is  clearly 
a  mistake  and  it  is  equally  as  clear  that  Chapman's  was  the 
first  battery  to  open  on  the  Federal  lines,  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  exposed,  and  this  battery,  by  its  fire 
alone,  broke  up  the  attack  on  Jackson,  which  at  the  moment, 
was  about  to  break  through  Jackson's  position.  The  field  of 
vision  and  of  fire  was  so  clear  there  is  no  room  for  claims  of 
others  to  the  credit  of  this  part  of  the  fight.  After  the  attack 
was  broken  and  the  Federals  were  retiring  and  attempting  to 
reform,  they  came  in  view  of  other  batteries,  those  sent  in  ad- 
dition to  Chapman's,  as  well  as  those  in  position,  between  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  army,  when  all  joined  in  the  fire 
against  the  retiring  foe. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  LONGSTREET, 
Lieut-General,  C.  S.  A. 
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SPOTSYLVANIA  COURTHOUSE  ON   MAY  18,  1864. 


Address  of  Colonel  WM.  E.  CUTSHAW,  before  Lee  Camp,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  January  20,  1 905. 


In  accepting  your  kind  invitation,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  dates 
of  the  several  battles  and  engagements  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Spotsylvania  Courthouse  that  the  distinct  points  of  this  address 
may  be  clearly  brought  forth,  without  confusion  or  mixing  with 
those  of 'Other  dates. 

After  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  General  Grant,  moved  to  the  left  towards  Spotsylvania. 
The  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  General  Lee,  also  moved 
and  confronted  the  Northern  army,  and,  on  the  8th  of 'May,  had 
an  engagement  with  it  near  Spotsylvania  Courthouse.  On  the 
loth  of  May  portions  of  the  Confederate  lines  were  attacked  by 
the  Federal  army  and  repulsed.  On  the  I2th  of  May  the  centre 
of  the  Confederate  lines  was  assaulted  and  broken  by  the  Fed- 
eral army  at  what  was  known  as  the  Salient,  or  Bloody  Angle, 
threatening  a  great  disaster  to  the  Confederate  army.  On  the 
1 3th  of  May  the  Confederate  lines  were  moved  back  to  a  re- 
vised position,  nearly  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  former  Salient,  and 
these  new  lines  were  assaulted  by  an  early  morning  attack  of 
May  1 8th  by  very  nearly  the  same  Federal  troops  that  were 
engaged  on  the  I2th.  It  is  this  attack  and  repulse  that  makes 
the  subject  of  my  paper.  Both  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  seen  service  in  the  field  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  in  every  essential  were,  indeed,  veteran 
soldiers.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  courage  and  the  endurance  of 
any  soldiers  in  any  army  was  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  his  example,  either  in  attack  or  resistance, 
is  not  surpassed  by  the  armies  of  the  world,  impelled  as  he  was 
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by  the  purest  patriotism  under  unexampled  Christian  leaders  to 
do  his  duty,  with  none  of  that  fatalism  characterizing  the  reck- 
less fighting  of  Mohammedans,  Hindoos  and  Japanese. 

The  field  of  this  engagement  is  embraced  between  the  Po  and 
the  Ny  Rivers,  branches  of  the  Mattapony,  a  rolling,  undulating, 
well-wooded  county,  intersected  by  small  branches  from  these 
streams,  which  are  sometimes  low  and  marshy.  The  map  here- 
with presented  is  an  enlarged  one,  taken  from  one  of  the  War 
Record's  office,  and  shows,  marked  in  red  and  black,  the  lines 
of  the  works  occupied  by  the  troops  of  both  armies  engaged 
in  the  several  battles  in  this  neighborhood.  The  positions  of 
the  armies  on  May  i8th,  1864,  were  as  follows: 

CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

Longstreet's  First  Corps  (Anderson  commanding),  on  the 
extreme  Confederate  right,  composed  of: 

Kershaw's  Division,  Field's  Division,  Pickett's  Division  (ab- 
sent), with  the  artillery  of  this  corps.  Not  in  action  as  far  as 
known. 

Anderson's  Division,  Heth's  Division,  Wilcox's  Division,  with 
the  artillery  of  this  corps.  Infantry  not  in  action,  but  Third 
Corps  guns  replying  to  Warren's. 

E well's  Second  Corps,  next  on  the  extreme  Confederate  left, 
composed  of: 

Early's  (Gordon)  Division,  perhaps  slightly;  John's  Di- 
vision, "partly  in  action;  Rodes'  Division  (possibly),  slightly, 
with  the  artillery  of  this  corps.  Firing  in  a  desultory  manner 
from  the  works,  with  infantry,  but  with  29  guns  vigorously  in 
action  also  firing  from  works,  and  as  follows : 

GUNS. 

Second  Howitzers  (Jones'),  Third  Howitzers  (Smith's), 
Powhatan  Artillery  (Dance's),  Salem  Artillery  (Grif- 
fin's).    15 
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Orange  Artillery  (Fry's),  with  men  of  other  batteries; 
Staunton  Artillery  (Garber's),  with  men  of  other  bat- 
teries   8 

Guns   from   either   Eraxton  or   Nelson.  .  6 


29 
FEDERAL  ARMY. 

Warren's  Fifth  Corps,  on  the  Federal  left,  composed  of: 

Four  Divisions — 24,423  April  3Oth,  and  19,321  June  ist.  In- 
fantry not  in  action,  but  26  guns  were,  as  a  diversion  in  front 
of  Hill's  Corps. 

Hancock's  Second  Corps,  next  to  Fifth  and  to  the  right  of 
it,  composed  of: 

Four  Divisions — 27,007  April  3Oth,  and  28,327  June  ist.  Bar- 
low's and  Gibbons'  Divisions  in  the  assault,  with  166  guns  in 
action,  (ist  New  Hampshire,  ist  Rhode  Island,  4th  U.  S.,  and 
ist  New  York.) 

Wright's  Sixth  Corps,  next  to  Second  and  to  its  right,  com- 
posed of: 

Three  Divisions — 23,165  April  3Oth,  and  20,390  June  ist. 
Getty's  and  Russell's  Divisions  in  the  assault,  assisted  by  Han- 
cock's guns. 

Burnside's  Ninth  Corps,  next  to  Sixth  and  on  the  extreme 
right,  composed  of  four  divisions — 19,840  April  3Oth,  and  18,147 
June  ist.  Potter's  and  Crittenden's  Divisions  in  the  assault) 
with  sixteen  guns  in  action.  (2nd  Maine,  I4th  Massachusetts, 
7th  Maine,  and  24th  New  York.) 

The  above  numbers  are  from  the  official  returns  of  these  dates 
and  Gibbons'  report  (10.734)  is  for  his  division  on  May  i6th. 
No  numbers  in  the -field  returns  are  given  of  the  Confederate 
army  about  this  period,  and  of  the  Federal  army,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Gibbons'  Division  of  May  i6th,  are  for  April  3Oth 
and  June  ist,  1864. 
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Taking  Gibbons'  Division  at  10,000 

Barlow's  Division  at  3oO° 

Getty's  division  at  3,ooo 


„,     ,,,,,  ,  ,       .  .  .  f  out  of  20,000 

Russell  s  (Wheatons)  Division  at  3,ooo 

Potter's  Division  at  3,000  ) 

„  .  .      ,     ,     ,,     „     ,,„...  >  out  of  18,000 

Lnttenden  s    (Ledley  s)    Division  at  2,500  j 

Total,  25,000 

we  may  safely  assume  that  25,000  infantry  were  in  the 
charge  of  the  assaulting  columns  of  the  Federal  army,  supported 
by  the  fire  of  32  guns,  and  that  29  rapidly  served  guns,  together 
with  a  light  desultory  infantry  fire  on  the  Confederate  side,  were 
ready  to  meet  it. 

With  these  forces  engaged,  the  action  commenced  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  i8th,  with  the  retirement  of  the  Confederate 
pickets  and  skirmishers,  and  the  advance  of  the  Federal  infantry 
in  the  several  formations  referred  to  in  the  reports.  That  this 
was  a  matured  plan,  settled  upon  by  Generals  Grant  and  Meade, 
and  attempted  in  execution  in  a  determined  manner  to  carry 
the  Confederate  works  on  Ewell's  front,  the  following  quota- 
tions from  the  published  official  records  fully  establish: 

Major-General  Humphrey's,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Meade, 
page  —  of  his  book,  says: 

"It  had  been  suggested  by  Major-General  Wright,  and  also 
by  myself,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  a  return  by  night 
to  the  enemy's  left,  which  would  probably  be  abandoned,  or  very 
much  weakened  by  our  concentration  on  his  right,  might  afford 
a  good  opportunity  to  attack  there.  General  Wright's  sugges- 
tion was  for  his  corps  only  to  undertake  it;  but  it  was  con- 
cluded to  send  both  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  and  on  the 
1 7th  Generals  Hancock  and  Wright  were  ordered  to  move  their 
troops  in  the  night  to  the  works  captured  on  the  I2th,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy's  new  intrenchments  there  at  daylight  on  the 
1 8th,  the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  right  of  the  Second.  General 
Burnside  was  directed  to  attack  in  conjunction  with  them,  and 
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General  Warren  to  open  his  artillery  at  the  same  time  and  be 
prepared  for  the  offensive.  The  Second  Corps,  being  nearest 
to  the  point  of  attack,  led,  the  Sixth  Corps  following.  The 
troops  were  in  the  position  designated  before  daylight,  and  at 
4  A.  M.  Gibbon  and  Barlow  moved  forward  to  assault,  their 
troops  in  lines  of  brigades.  Birney  and  Tyler  were  held  in  re- 
serve. The  artillery  was  posted  in  the  first  line  of  works  at 
the  apex  of  the  salient,  firing  over  the  troops.  The  Sixth  Corps 
advanced  on  the  right  of  the  Second.  But  the  enemy  was  on 
the  alert,  and  the  new  intrenchments  across  the  base  of  the 
Salient  were  of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  concealed 
on  their  right  by  woods,  and  having  on  that  part  of  their  front 
a  heavy  slashing,  and  on  their  left  front,  which  was  in  the  open 
ground  of  the  Harrison  farm,  lines  of  abatis.  As  the  troops 
approached,  they  were  met  with  a  heavy  musketry  and  artillery 
fire  which  completely  swept  the  ground  in  front ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, they  passed  forward  to  the  slashing  and  abatis,  and 
made  several  gallant  attempts  to  carry  the  enemy's  lines,  but 
without  success. 

"Upon  its  being  reported  to  General  Meade  that  there  was 
but  little  probability  of  the  enemy's  lines  being  carried,  he  di- 
rected the  attack  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  troops  were  ac- 
cordingly withdrawn. 

"General  Burnside  made  the  attack  directed  on  the  morning 
of  the  i8th,  with  the  Divisions  of  Crittenden  and  Potter,  and 
all  his  artillery,  uniting  on  the  right  with  Hancock,  but  could 
not  carry  the  enemy's  intrenchments.  The  artillery  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  also  opened  and  continued  its  fire  for  several  hours." 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Dana,  in  his  report,  pages  72  and  73  of  records, 
to  Secretary  Staunton,  says :  "The  report  of  General  Wright, 
who  had  reconnoitered  the  ground  over  which  our  proposed  at- 
tack upon  the  enemy's  right  was  to  be  made,  caused  General 
Grant  to  change  the  plan  detailed  in  my  dispatch  of  last  evening. 
Instead  of  attacking  on  our  left  Hancock  and  Wright  have 
made  a  night  march  to  our  right  flank  and  attacked  at  daylight 
upon  the  same  lines  where  Hancock  made  his  successful  assault 
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on  Thursday  last.  We  have  as  yet  no  news  of  the  result.  War- 
ren's guns  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Rebel  lines  at  the 
Courthouse  at  4:30,  and  Hancock  and  Wright  made  their  at- 
tack this  morning  in  good  style,  forced  the  first  and  second 
lines  of  Rebel  riflepits,  and  for  a  time  were  confident  that  at 
last  they  had  struck  the  lair  of  the  enemy,  but  advancing 
through  the  forest  each  corps  presently  found  itself  confronted 
by  heavy  interior  works,  protected,  especially  in  Hancock's  line 
of  advance  by  impassible  abatis.  Barlow's  division  of  Hancock's 
corps  attempted  in  vain  to  charge  through  this  obstacle,  and 
held  their  ground  before  it  for  an  hour  or  more  under  a  galling 
fire  of  canister.  The  difficulty  of  storming  the  Rebel  intrenched 
camp  on  that  side  being  evidently  of  the  most  extreme  char- 
acter, and  both  corps  having  artfully,  but  unsuccessfully,  sought 
for  a  weak  point  where  they  might  break  through,  .Grant  at  9 
o'clock  ordered  the  attack  to  cease. 

"Warren  maintained  a  vigorous  artillery  duel  with  the  Rebel 
batteries  around  the  Courthouse  until  n  o'clock,  when  both 
parties  ceased  firing.  Our  losses  by  the  morning's  work  are 
reckoned  by  General  Meade  at  500  killed  and  wounded." 

Medical  Director  McParlin,  page  232  of  Records,  says,  "On 
the  morning  of  the  i8th  the  Second  Corps  moved  to  the  right 
and  attacked  the  enemy's  works;  552  wounded  were  the  result, 
and  the  character  of  the  wounds  were  unusually  severe,  a  large 
proportion  being  caused  by  shell  and  canister." 

Major-General  Hancock,  page  337,  says,  "On  the  i/th,  Tyler's 
division  of  heavy  artillery,  Brigadier-General  R.  O.  Tyler  com- 
manding, and  the  Corcoran  Legion  (infantry)  joined  the  Second 
Corps,  making  in  all  a  re-enforcement  of  8,000  men.  The  Cor- 
coran Legion  was  assigned  to  Gibbon's  division.  I  had  received 
orders  during  the  day  to  move  my  command  to  the  works  I  had 
captured  on  the  I2th,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  at  daylight  on 
the  iSth,  in  the  intrenchments  he  then  held  in  front  of  that 
position.  The  Sixth  Corps  was  directed  to  form  on  my  right 
and  assail  the  enemy's  line  at  the  same  hour.  Before  daylight 
on  the  1 8th,  the  troops  were  in  the  position  designated  and  the 
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preparations  for  the  attack  completed.  At  4  A.  M.,  Gibbon  and 
Barlow  moved  forward  to  the  assault,  their  troops  in  line"  of 
brigades.  My  artillery  was  posted  in  the  first  line  of  works, 
firing  during  the  action  over  our  troops  in  front.  Birney  and 
Tyler  were  in  reserve.  The  enemy  held  a  strong  line  of  in- 
trenchments  about  one-half  mile  in  front  of  and  parallel  to 
the  works  we  had  stormed  on  the  I2th.  His  position  was  con- 
cealed by  the  forest  and  protected  by  heavy  slashing  and  abatis. 

"As  our  troops  approached  his  line  they  encountered  a  severe 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  which  completely  swept  his  front, 
making  great  havoc  in  our  ranks.  They  pressed  forward  how- 
ever, until  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  abatis,  which  with  the 
heavy  fire,  arrested  their  progress.  Many  gallant  attempts  were 
made  by  our  troops  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  line,  but  without 
success.  Finding  that  I  was  losing  quite  heavily,  and  there  was 
but  little  probability  of-  my  being  able  to  carry  the  enemy's 
position,  I  communicated  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  major-general 
commanding,  and  was  directed  by  him  to  discontinue  the  at- 
tack. Accordingly  at  10  A.  M.,  I  withdrew  my  troops  and  oc- 
cupied the  line  of  works  in  front  of  the  Landrum  House." 

General  Hancock,  page  361,  of  Records,  says,  "May  17,  1864, 
8  A.  M.,  Tyler's  division,  about  8,000  strong,  mostly  heavy  ar- 
tillery, joined  the  Second  Corps,  which  will  re-enforce  us  suf- 
ficiently to  make  up  our  losses  at  the  Wilderness,  the  Po,  and 
Spotsylvania.  The  division  massed  near  the  Fredericksburg 
road. 

"No  movement  of  the  Second  Corps  until  dark,  when  we 
marched  back  to  the  works  we  had  captured  on  the  I2th,  instant, 
at  which  point  it  is  determined  again  to  assault  the  enemy  to- 
morrow morning. 

"4:10  A.  M.,  Barlow's  and  Gibbon's  divisions  having  been 
formed  in  front  of  the  captured  works  moved  forward  to  assail 
the  enemy  in  the  lines  he  had  occupied  after  the  battle  at  this 
point  on  the  I2th.  Tyler's  division  in  reserve  in  rifle-pits  run- 
ning from  the  Landrum  House  to  the  Salient,  Birney's  division 
still  remaining  with  General  Burnside.  Gibbon's  and  Barlow's 
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divisions  now  traversed  the  same  ground  which  we  had  fought 
so  desperately  on  six  days  since,  and  as  but  a  portion  of  the 
dead  of  that  day's  contest  had  been  buried,  the  stench  which 
arose  from  them  was  so  sickening  and  terrible  that  many  of 
the  men  and  officers  became  deathly  sick  from  it.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  dead  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  so  long,  was 
horrible  in  the  extreme  as  we  marched  past  and  over  them,  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

"At  4:10  A.  M,  Gibbon  and  Barlow  moved  forward  to  the 
assault,  their  troops  in  line  of  brigades.  My  artillery  was  posted 
in  the  first  line  of  works,  firing  during  the  action  over  our 
troops  in  front. 

"As  soon  as  our  lines  came  within  range  we  were  received 
with  a  most  destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  from  the 
enemy,  who  was  snugly  fixed  in  heavy  intrenchments  protected 
by  abatis.  Our  men  gallantly  rushed  on  until  they  came  to  the 
edge  of  this  abatis,  which  was  so  heavy  and  firm  that  they  could 
not  penetrate  it  under  the  fire,  and  our  lines  stood  at  that  point 
delivering  their  fire  until  10  o'clock,  when  we  were  withdrawn, 
it  being  found  impracticable  to  carry  the  position  and  our  losses 
were  heavy  in  this  assault  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Sixth 
Corps  attacked  at  the  same  time  with  us  on  our  right,  with  the 
same  result." 

General  Francis  C.  Barlow,  page  360,  of  Records,  says,  "At- 
tacked the  enemy's  left  May  i8th." 

General  John  R.  Brooke,  of  Barlow's  division  of  Hancock's 
Corps,  page  411  of  Records,  says,  "At  4:10  A.  M.,  moved  for- 
ward in  support  of  Second  and  Third  Brigades,  which  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  enemy.  Occupied  the  position  taken  on 
the  1 2th,  and  remained  there.  No  fighting  done  by  my  brigade, 
though  exposed  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire  throughout  the  day, 
losing  heavily  in  officers  and  men.  The  assault  made  on  our 
part  of  the  line  was  not  successful." 

Major-General  John  Gibbon,  of  Hancock's  Corps,  pages  431 
and  432  of  Records,  says,  "At  daylight  on  the  i8th,  the  division 
was  in  position  at  the  breastworks  taken  on  the  I2th,  ready  for 
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another  assault  on  the  enemy's  interior  line.  The  Corcoran 
Legion,  Colonel  Mathe\v  Murphy,  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  Xew 
York  National  Guard  Artillery,  commanding,  had  the  day  be- 
fore joined  the  army  and  been  assigned  to  my  division  as  the 
fourth  Brigade,  and  Colonel  Thomas  S.  Smyth,  First  Delaware 
Volunteers,  and  Colonel  H.  B.  McKeen,  Eighty-first  Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteers,  reported  to  me  for  duty,  and  were  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Third  and  First  Brigades,  respectively. 
The  division  was  formed  in  two  lines,  the  first  line  composed  of 
McKeen's  and  Murphy's  Brigades  (First  and  Fourth),  in  line 
of  battle  connecting  with  Barlow's  division  on  the  left,  and  the 
Sixth  Corps  on  the  right,  and  supported  by  the  second  line. 
Owen's  and  Smyth's  brigades  (Second  and  Third)  formed  in 
the  line  of  battalions  en  masse.  Directly  in  front  of  the  center 
of  my  line  was  a  thick,  heavy  wood,  which  prevented  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  division  from  being  seen  from  any  one 
point.  The  troops  moved  to  the  assault  at  4:30  A.  M.,  and 
gallantly  carried  some  of  the  enemy's  works  in  their  front,  when 
the  second  line  was  ordered  forward  in  support.  We  soon, 
however,  came  upon  the  enemy's  main  line  of  works  well  manned 
both  with  infantry  and  artillery,  and  protected  in  front  with 
abatis,  from  which  the  fire  was  so  heavy  that  the  troops  made 
no  headway  against  it  and  were  forced  to  retire." 

Colonel  Thomas  A.  Smyth,  of  Hancock's  Corps,  page  449  of 
Records,  says,  "I  assumed  command  of  this  brigade  by  order 
of  Brigadier-General  Gibbon,  May  17,  1864,  the  army  then  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  Spotsylvania  Courthouse.  About  10:30  P.  M., 
I  was  ordered  to  mass  the  brigade  in  front  of  the  Landrum 
House,  and  near  the  vacated  line  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments, 
before  daylight,  which  was  accomplished,  the  brigade  being  in 
column  of  battalions  between  the  Landrum  House  and  the  road. 
Subsequently  it  was  deployed  into  line  by  battalions  in  mass,  and 
I  was  ordered  by  Brigadier-General  Gibbon  to  move  forward  in 
support  of  the  Corcoran  Legion.  At  daylight  the  Legion  moved 
forward  and  I  followed  at  short  supporting  distance.  The  first 
line  was  repulsed,  and  my  brigade  taking  a  position  in  a  ravine 
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covered  their  retreat.  I  at  once  deployed  a  line  of  skirmishers 
and  held  this  position  until  12:35  P-  M.,  when  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  General  Gibbon,  I  withdrew  to  the  second  line 
of  intrenchments." 

Colonel  John  C.  T'idball,  Chief  Artillery,  Hancock's  Corps, 
page  510  of  Records,  says,  "May  i8th  moved  from  Harris' 
house  to  the  deserted  house,  and  Roder,  Adams,  and  Rickett's 
to  Landrum's.  Sent  Edgall's  battery  to  Colonel  Tompkins. 
Brown,  Roder  and  Ames,  in  first  line,  silenced  Rebel  battery; 
12  M.  still  in  position.  Clark  and  Ricketts  moved  down  to 
works  on  extreme  right.  Edgall  already  there  with  Birney's 
division." 

General  G.  K.  Warren,  page  542  of  Records,  says,  "May  18, 
1864,  whole  army  had  moved  off  to  our  right  to  make  an  as- 
sault on  the  enemy,  and  I  commenced  a  cannonade  at  daylight 
with  26  guns,  as  a  diversion.  This  occasioned  a  brisk  artillery 
duel  Between  myself  and  Hill's  Corps.  Our  forces  found  the 
enemy  prepared  and  strongly  posted  on  the  right,  and  made  no 
serious  attack." 

Colonel  Charles  S.  Wainwright,  Chief  Artillery,  Warren's 
Corps,  page  644  of  Records,  says,  "May  18,  1864.  Second  and 
Sixth  Corps  having  returned  to  the  right  of  the  general  line, 
and  so  uncovered  the  left,  Hart's  Bigelow's  and  Walcott's  bat- 
teries of  light  12  pounders  were  posted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Anderson  house  to  protect  that  flank,  should  the  enemy  at- 
tack there.  Before  daylight  Rittenhouse's  battery  was  pushed 
forward  on  the  pike  to  our  advanced  works,  1,400  yards  from 
the  Courthouse,  and  was  joined  by  Taft's  (Fifth  New  York 
Independent)  battery  of  six  20  pounder  Parrotts,  which  had 
temporarily  joined  the  brigade  the  night  before,  and  Sheldon's 
battery,  making  14  guns,  under  command  of  Major  Fitzhugh. 
At  the  same  time  Captain  Cooper,  with  his  own,  Breck's  and 
Phillips'  batteries,  making  12  three-inch  guns,  was  posted  on  a 
sharp  knoll  to  the  front,  and  some  1,400  yards  to  the  left  of 
Major  Fitzhugh's  line,  making  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees 
with  it.  The  position  of  all  these  batteries  was  excellent.  The 
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first  was  protected  by  fair  works,  and  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
knoll  from  the  rear  to  Cooper's  afforded  excellent  shelter  for 
the  limbers.  The  enemy  had  20  pieces  behind  their  lines,  in 
front  and  to  their  right  of  the  Courthouse.  At  the  time  the 
Second  Corps  advanced  on  the  right  the  batteries  on  both  sides 
opened.  The  engagement  was  brisk  for  near  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  the  practice  on  both  sides  was  very  accurate.  Fire 
was  kept  up  at  intervals  during  the  day  without  any  express 
object,  and  with  no  perceptible  result,  except  the  silencing  of  the 
enemy's  guns." 

General  George  W.  Getty,  of  Wright's  Corps,  page  679  of 
Records,  says,  "On  the  night  of  the  i/th,  (May,  .1864),  the 
division  moved  back  to  the  angle,  and  having  formed  in  columns 
of  brigades  in  the  following  order  from  front  to  rear,  Wheaton's 
(First),  Edward's  (Fourth),  Bidwell's  (Third),  and  Grant's 
(Second),  in  conjunction  with  the  Second  Corps  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Sixth,  made  an  attack  at  daylight  on  the  enemy's 
position  on  the  right  and  front  of  the  angle.  The  attack  was 
not  successful,  and  the  division  was  withdrawn." 

Gen.  Frank  Wheaton,  of  Wright's  Corps,  pages  685  and  686 
of  Record,  says,  "Remained  in  the  camp  until  May  17  (1864), 
when  at  8:30  P.  M.,  the  brigade  moved  with  the  rest  of  the 
division  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  opposite  the  angle. 
mentioned  May  12,  and  the  scene  of  the  obstinate  fighting  of, 
that  day,  and  formed  at  3:30  A.  M,  May  18,  on  the  right  of 
the  Second  Corps.  At  4:30  A.  M.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Second  Corps,  on  the  left,  we  moved  forward  to  assault  the 
enemy's  position,  a  quarter  mile  beyond  his  works  vacated  the 
1 3th.  The  advance  was  conducted  in  good  order,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy's  old  line  of  pits,  until  we  arrived  within  300  yards 
of  their  new  position,  when  they  suddenly  opened  with  canister 
and  musketry.  The  brigade  line  extended  from  left  to  right 
in  the  following  order:  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylva- 
nia Volunteers.  Xinety-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  Xinety- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Sixty-second  Xew  York  Vol- 
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unteers,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers. The  other  brigades  of  the  division  were  in  successive 
lines  in  rear.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  mainly  directed  to 
the  One  Hundred  and  Second  and  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  as  they  were  exposed  through  a  large  opening  in 
the  woods.  At  this  point  also  the  line  was  at  right  angles 
with  an  interior  line  of  works,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
enemy  and  was  untenable  to  us.  The  traverses  and  abatis  in 
rear  and  front  of  these  works  and  the  severe  artillery  fire  which 
enfiladed  them  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  the  line  connected, 
and  the  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  was  moved  by 
a  flank  in  rear  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
As  the  Second  Corps  had  been  checked  in  its  advance  and  its 
right  had  fallen  back,  leaving  my  flank  exposed,  and  nothing 
as  yet  had  formed  on  my  right,  I  deemed  it  unsafe  to  advance 
farther,  and  the  brigade  was  halted  where  the  above  separation 
occurred — the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers on  the  left  and  the  balance  of  the  brigade  on  the  right 
under  cover  of  the  woods.  The  enemy  continued  to  shell  both 
positions  for  an  hour,  the  brigade  and  the  lines  in  support  los- 
ing many  men  and  officers  therefrom.  At  8  o'clock  the  brigade 
of  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Third  Division  formed  on  the  right. 
At  9  o'clock  a  staff  officer  of  the  division  commander  came 
for  the  first  time  to  learn  the  situation  of  affairs,  to  whom  I 
represented  the  impracticability  of  a  farther  advance.  A  short 
time  after  I  received  orders  direct  from  the  corps  commander 
to  withdraw,  which  was  done  successfully  under  cover  of  the 
woods." 

General  L.  A.  Grant,  of  Wright's  Corps,  page  696  of  Record, 
says^  "At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  both  corps 
charged  the  enemy's  position.  This  brigade  was  formed  in  two 
lines  of  battle,  the  old  regiments  in  front  and  the  Eleventh 
Regiment  constituting  the  second  line.  Three  brigades,  each 
formed  in  one  line  of  battle,  were  in  our  front.  An  advance 
of  about  half  a  mile  was  made  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire. 
This  brigade  (constituting  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines),  came  up 
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on  the  first  line  in  the  advance  and  halted.  No  farther  ad- 
vance was  made,  and  the>  troops  in  our  front  retired.  After 
holding  the  front  line  for  some  time,  the  whole  command  was 
ordered  to  retire,  which  was  done  in  good  order.  Our  loss, 
though  not  so  heavy  as  in  other  engagements,  was  considerable, 
principally  from  artillery." 

General  D.  D.  Bidwell,  of  Getty's  division,  Wright's  Corps, 
page  720  of  Records,  says,  "On  the  evening  of  the  i/th  (May, 
1864),  we  moved  to  the  position  in  front  of  the  angle,  where 
on  the  evening  of  the  i8th,  the  division  was  formed  in  four 
lines  of  a  brigade  each.  We  were  in  the  third  line,  and  it 
getting  light  the  advance  was  made  without  waiting  for  the 
Third  division  to  complete  their  formation.  Upon  advancing, 
the  Second  Corps  gave  way  on  our  left,  and  the  two  front  lines 
obliquing  to  the  left,  brought  us  in  the  front  line,  and  the  Third 
division  failing  to  advance  exposed  us  to  an  artillery  fire,  which 
took  us  in  reverse,  on  the  flank  (and)  in  front.  The  line  on 
our  left  halting,  our  line  was  halted  where  we  remained  until 
withdrawn  by  orders.  In  this  engagement  our  loss  was  heavy 
and  most  from  artillery." 

General  A.  E.  Burnside,  pages  910  and  911  of  Records,  says, 
"On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  (May,  1864),  a  general  attack  was 
made  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  after  two  or  three  charges  by 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Crittenden  and  Potter,  which  resulted 
in  considerable  loss,  it  was  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried by  assault.  Some  ground,  however,  was  gained  which 
commanded  parts  of  their  line.  This  attack  was  well  supported 
by  the  artillery,  particularly  by  the  batteries  of  General  Wil- 
cox's  division." 

General  J.  H.  Ledlie,  of  Burnside's  Corps,  pages  917  and  918, 
of  Records,  says  "On  the  i8th  of  May  (1864),  I  received 
orders  to  advance  upon  and  feel  the  enemy's  position.  I  pushed 
forward  my  brigade,  composed  of  the  Fourth  and  Tenth  U.  S. 
Infantry,  Thirty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-ninth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  which  moved  up  in  admirable  style, 
and  reached  the  abatis  in  front  of  them,  and  it  being  impossible 
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to  penetrate  this,  I  ordered  the  brigade  to  fall  back  and  did  so, 
receiving  a  terrible  fire  from  the  enemy.  The  officers  and  men 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  deserve  much  credit." 

General  R.  B.  Potter,  of  Burnside's  Corps,  page  920  of  Re- 
cord, says,  "The  usual  skirmishing  and  artillery  firing  continued 
till  the  morning  of  the  i8th  (May,  1864),  when  we  attacked 
the  enemy  with  vigor  all  along  the  line,  made  three  charges  on 
his  works  and  met  with  considerable  loss.  We  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  his  works,  but  gained  some  important  ground,  ren- 
dering parts  of  his  line  untenable." 

General  W.  N.  Pendleton,  General  Lee's  Chief  of  Artillery, 
pages  1054  and  1056,  of  Records,  says,  "(May  12,  1864),  Major 
Cutshaw  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Hardaway's  battalion 
and  Major  Page  put  in  command  of  the  combined  remnants  of 
his  own  and  Cutshaw's  battalions. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  the  enemy  again  attempted  to 
carry  the  line  still  held  by  the  Second  corps,  near  the  scene 
of  the  former  conflict.  This  time,  however,  he  met  guns  in 
position  to  receive  him.  His  heavy  force  was  allowed  to  get 
within  good  range  of  our  breastworks.  There  the  guns  under 
Colonel  Carter  (Hardaway's  battalion  commanded  by  Cutshaw 
and  Page's  reorganized),  opened  upon  him  a  murderous  fire  of 
spherical  case  and  canister,  which  at  once  arrested  his  advance, 
threw  his  columns  into  confusion,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  in 
disorder.  Heavily  as  he  suffered  on  this  occasion,  our  loss  was 
nothing,  and  this  was  accomplished  against  a  force  of  12,000 
picked  infantry  by  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery  alone,  but  well 
handled." 

General  R.  S.  Ewell,  page  1073  of  Records,  says,  "As  it  was 
unadvisable  to  continue  efforts  to  retake  the  salient  with  the 
force  at  my  command,  a  new  line  was  laid  out  during  the  day 
by  General  Lee's  chief  engineer,  some  800  yards  in  rear  of  the 
first  and  constructed  at  night.  After  midnight  my  forces  were 
quietly  withdrawn  to  it  and  artillery  placed  in  position,  but  his 
efforts  and  losses  on  the  I2th  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the 
enemv,  and  all  was  quiet  till  May  18  (1864),  when  a  strong 
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force  advanced  past  the  McCool  house  toward  our  new  line. 
When  well  within  range  General  Long  opened  upon  them  with 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  which  with  the  fire  of  our  skirmishers, 
broke  and  drove  them  back  with  severe  loss.  We  afterwards 
learned  that  they  were  two  fresh  divisions,  nearly  10,000  strong, 
just  come  up  from  the  rear." 

General  A.  L.  Long,  Chief  Artillery,  Ewell's  Corps,  pages 
1087  and  1088  of  Records,  says,  "Everything  remained  quiet 
along  the  lines  till  the  morning  of  the  i8th  (Alay,  1864).  The 
enemy  about  9  A.  M.  advanced  a  heavy  force  against  our  new 
line.  He  was  allowed  to  come  within  good  canister  range  of 
our  breastworks.  Carter's  division  of  artillery  then  opened  a 
most  murderous  fire  of  canister  and  spherical  case-shot,  which 
at  once  arrested  his  advance,  threw  his  columns  into  confusion, 
and  forced  him  to  a  disorderly  retreat.  His  loss  was  very  heavy ; 
ours  was  nothing.  This  attack  fairly  illustrates  the  immense 
power  of  artillery  well  handled.  A  select  force  of  10,000  or 
12,000  infantry  was  broken  and  driven  from  the  field  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes  by  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery  alone." 

This  account  given  in  the  published  reports  of  each  side  seems 
somewhat  at  variance,  looking  at  it  from  opposite  sides,  as  we 
do.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  the 
actions  as  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  Confederates.  They  were 
quietly  posted  in  the  new  line  of  t  works  on  Ewell's  front  and 
had  been  there  nearly  six  days  with  scarcely  a  picket  fire  on 
their  immediate  front.  On  this  morning  the  troops  had  finished 
their  simple  breakfast  and  were  standing  around  waiting  events 
of  the  day.  None  were  aware  that  a  movement  by  the  enemy 
was  going  on  beyond  the  old  line  of  works,  and  certainly  the 
Confederates  had  no  knowledge  that  he  had  started  at  daylight 
a  real  attack  of  our  lines.  If  these  movements  took  place  at 
4  or  4:30  A.  M.,  they  must  have  been  in  marching  to  and  over 
the  old  abandoned  works  which  he  terms  "capturing"  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  positions 
and  arranging  for  the  assault  when  it  did  take  place.  The  old 
works  were  abandoned  and  deserted  davs  before  and  needed 
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no  capture,  and  no  Confederate  works  with  troops  behind  them 
were  captured  this  day.  About  8  A.  M.,  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  commotion  of  the  enemy  in  and  near  the  old  deserted 
works,  apparently  about  to  advance,  and  the  pickets  and  skirm-. 
ishers  of  the  Confederates  were  called  in.  All  were  astonished 
at  this  and  could  not  believe  a  serious  attempt  would  be  made 
to  assail  such  a  line  as  Ewell  had,  in  open  day,  over  such  a 
distance.  Every  one  on  the  Confederate  side  felt  that  such  an 
attack  was  reckless,  and  hopeless  in  the  extreme.  So  when  it 
was  found  that  a  real  assault  was  to  be  made,  it  was  welcomed 
by  the  Confederates  as  an  opportunity  to  pay  off  old  scores. 
The  Confederate  artillerymen  were  ordered  to  take  their  places 
at  the  guns  and  to  fire  on  those  troops  first  with  solid  shot 
through  the  woods  and  with  shells  through  the  cleared  open- 
ings. Soon  the  enemy's  guns  opened  on  ours,  but  scarcely  a 
response  was  made  to  them  from  us  on  this  front,  his  purpose 
with  the  masses  of  Federal  infantry  in  view  showing  clearly 
where  our  fire  should  be  concentrated.  This  infantry  in  the 
column  formations  as  they  are  described  in  the  reports,  stepped, 
out  rapidly,  with  their  muskets  at  a  "right  shoulder  shift,"  in 
successive  lines,  apparently  several  brigades  deep,  well  aligned 
and  steady,  without  bands,  but  with  flags  flying,  a  most  magni- 
ficent and  thrilling  sight,  covering  EwelPs  whole  front  as  far 
as  could  be  seen.  As  this  ho^t  got  well  under  way  orders  were 
given  to  change  fire  to  case  shot  (Schrapnel)  and  shells.  By 
this  time  the  assaulting  columns  increased  their'  gait  to  a  double 
quick,  and  on  they  came,  shells  and  case  (Schrapnel)  shot  tear- 
ing great  gaps  in  their  ranks,  the  roaring  guns  and  wavering 
lines  of  Federal  infantry  still  advancing,  the  scene  was  won- 
derfully inspiring  to  the  Confederates. 

Orders  were  given  to  be  ready  with  canister,  the  enemy  still 
advancing,  but  shaky.  Soon  his  front  columns  came  within 
canister  range,  and  under  this  fire  of  combined  canister  and 
case  (Schrapnel),  he  could  not  stand,  and  broke  in  confusion, 
leaving  the  field  in  disorder  and  his  dead  in  front  of  our  works. 
As  soon  as  the  Federal  infantry  had  been  driven  from  the 
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field,  orders  were  given  to  "cease  firing,"  to  save  ammunition, 
not  knowing  if  this  or  other  Federal  infantry  would  repeat  the 
assault.  The  enemy's  artillery  still  continued  firing  at  our  lines 
as  they  had  done  throughout  the  assault.  As  the  Confederate 
guns  had  repulsed  the  Federal  infantry,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
waste  ammunition  at  long  range  in  practice  of  artillery  against 
artillery.  Probably  this  is  why  some  of  the  reports  speak  of 
silencing  the  Confederate  guns.  Not  a  gun  was  struck  or  even 
temporarily  disabled  during  this  action. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  such  dramatic  scenes 
took  place  in  this  assault  of  infantry  lines  standing  in  front  of 
the  slashings  and  abatis  delivering  volleys  into  our  works,  as 
some  of  these  reports  indicate.  No  matter  what  orders  for  re- 
tiring had  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  assaulting  columns,  those 
in  front  were  absolutely  routed. 

That  a  hopeless  undertaking  was  imposed  on  brave,  veteran, 
•soldiers,  the  very  flower  of  the  Federal  Army  in  this  effort, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  task  was  impossible  and  they 
did  all  that  brave  men  could  do. 

Some  of  the  finest  officers  in  the  Federal  Army  were  there 
in  that  assault,  many  since  distinguished  in  both  military  and 
civil  life — Lieutenant-General  Miles,  Major-General  Brooke, 
Governor  Hartranft,  and  others  were  there. 

There  should  be  no  reflection  on  these  brave  men,  though  in 
greater  numbers,  any  more  than  on  Pickett's  men  in  a  similar 
effort  at  Gettysburg. 

The  recital  of  this  engagement  brings  out  prominently  three 
points  of  great  interest  and  especially  to  soldiers  of  an  artillery 
organization : 

ist.  The  repulse  of  the  heavy  assaulting  columns  of  the  enemy, 
was  practically  by  the  destructive  fire  of  artillery  alone. 

2nd.  That  this  mass  of  infantry  charging  over  the  gradually 
rising,  partly  open,  plateau  for  over  half  a  mile  in  extent  in  the 
face  of  intrenched,  well  posted,  and  well  served  artillery,  could 
not  hope  to  carry  such  a  position  as  Ewell's  Corps  held. 

3rd.  That  the  meagre  published  accounts  of  the  affair  by  the 
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commanding  generals  on  either  side,  illustrates,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  overlooking  of  important  and  effective  work  of  the 
artillery  branch  of  an  army. 
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THE  SOUTHERN-  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  May  1st,  1869,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  formed  themselves  into  an  Association  under  the  style 
of  The  Southern  Historical  Society — Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  Chair- 
man. The  autograph  signatures  of  the  forty-five  distinguished 
gentlemen  present  is  an  interesting  possession  of  the  Society, 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  records.  On  mo- 
tion of  General  Harry  T.  Hays,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  was 
unanimously  elected  President,  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Joseph  Jones,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
object  of  the  Society  was  "the  collection,  classification,  preserva- 
tion and  final  publication  of  all  the  documents  and  facts  bearing 
upon  the  eventful  history  of  the  past  few  years,  illustrating  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  from  which  the  country  has  just  emerged, 
defining  and  indicating  the  principles  which  lay  beneath  it,  and 
marking  the  stages  through  which  it  was  conducted  to  its  issue. 
It  is  not  understood  that  this  association  shall  be  purely  sec- 
tional, nor  that  its  labors  shall  be  of  a  partisan  character." 

To  accomplish  the  ends  in  view  it  was  planned  that  the  parent 
Society,  with  its  seat  and  archives  in  New  Orleans,  should  be 
aided  by  affiliated  societies  to  be  organized  in  all  the  States 
favorable  to  the  object  proposed.  The  Vice-President,  repre- 
senting the  States,  were  headed  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  for 
Virginia,  and  included  Vice-President  Stephens,  for  Georgia; 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  S.  Teakle  Wallis, 
for  Maryland,  and  others  of  like  distinction. 

The  Society  entered  upon  the  work  of  gathering  official  re- 
ports and  historical  papers  and  collecting  funds,  and  held 
monthly  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  the  Howard  Association.  On 
August  I4th,  1873,  a  Convention  was  held  at  the  Montgomery 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia,  called  by  the  Southern  His- 
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torical  Society,  and  that  Society  was  reorganized,  with  its  seat 
in  Richmond,  Va.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early ;  Vice-President,  Hon.  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Col.  G.  W.  Munford. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  as  reorganized,  was  held 
October  29,  1873,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Virginia  State 
Capitol,  General  Early,  President,  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were 
made  by  General  Wade  Hampton,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Dr.  Moses 
D.  Hoge  and  Major  Robert  Stiles.  It  was  not  until  January, 
1876,  that  the  Society  began  the  publication  of  its  papers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  D.  D.,  as  Secretary 
and  Editor. 

The  first  number  contained  "The  Origin  of  the  late  War," 
by  the  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter;  "The  Botetourt  Resolutions"  of 
Judge  John  J.  Allen ;  "The  Inaugural  Address  of  President 
Davis,"  and  the  Address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  great  fundamental  papers,  the  bedrock  of  prin- 
ciples which  imperishably  vindicate  the  Confederacy  of  the 
South. 

For  several  years  the  Society  issued  its  papers  in  monthly 
numbers,  and  later  embraced  them  in  quarterly  volumes.  Since 
1888,  the  Papers  have  been  published  in  annual  volumes,  of 
which  there  are  now,  from  the  first  in  1876,  thirty-eight  vol- 
umes. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  words  the  value  to  just  and 
faithful  history  the  work  this  Society  has  accomplished.  The 
material  collected  and  preserved  has  been  the  production  of  the 
good  and  true  men  who  were  themselves  eye-witnesses  and  par- 
ticipants of  what  they  write,  and  the  generation  has  nearly 
passed  away  from  earth.  The  widest  range  of  observation  and 
reflection  has  been  given  by  writers  of  all  parts  of  the  section 
specially  concerned  and  of  all  ranks  and  points  of  view.  Print- 
ing, "the  art  preservative,"  has  multiplied  the  copies  and  se- 
cured their  preservation  for  ages  to  come.  The  distribution  of 
these  volumes  has  placed  them  not  only  in  many  private  libra- 
ries, but  on  the  shelves  of  the  great  public  and  university  libra- 
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ries  throughout  this  continent  and  in  other  lands.  Each  passing 
year  adds  testimony  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  says :  "They  contain  a  mass 
of  information  relative  to  the  late  War,  without  a  careful  study 
of  which  no  librarian,  however  limited  his  scope,  should  venture 
to  treat  any  fragment  of  that  most  interesting  story." 

The  New  England  Historical  Register  says,  that' "no  library, 
public  or  private,  which  pretends  to  historic  fulness,  can  afford 
to  be  without  these  volumes." 

Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  the  very  intelligent  and  efficient  Secretary, 
was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Brock,  who  con- 
tinued most  faithfully  the  collecting  and  editing  the  papers 
through  the  thirty-eighth  volume,  which  was  published  in  1910. 
On  account  of  Mr.  Brock's  impaired  health,  no  volume  has  been 
issued  since  that  year. 

The  Southern  Historical  Society,  in  November,  1913,  elected 
the  writer  as  Secretary,  and  directed  him  to  resume  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  volume,  New  Series,  Vol.  I,  which  we  now  pre- 
sent to  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  the  people  of  the  South 
and  to  the  readers  and  students  of  history  throughout  the  world. 

JAMES  POWER  SMITH, 

Secretary. 


ROBERT  ALONZO  BROCK. 

THE  SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  with  sincere  regret  and 
profound  respect,  has  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Brock,  for 
a  number  of  years  its  Secretary  and  Editor,  which  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  Saturday,  July  11,  1914,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Brock  was  born  in  Richmond  on  March  9,  1839,  the 
son  of  Robert  King  and  Elizabeth  Mildred  (Ragland)  Brock, 
of  Hanover  county.  Though  possessed  of  antiquarian  tastes 
from  childhood,  Mr.  Brock  was  bred  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
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•went  into  the  employ  of  uncles,  who  were  extensive  lumber 
merchants.  Later  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
but  when  the  War  Between  the  States  broke  out  he  shouldered 
a  musket  to  answer  the  call  of  his  State.  The  war  over,  from 
1865  to  1881,  he  carried  on  a  lumber  business  with  success. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  made  secretary  of  the  Virginia  His- 
torical Society.  In  1881  he  retired  from  business  to  give  him- 
self unreservedly  to  genealogical  study  and  research.  Eleven 
volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  will 
perpetuate  his  name  to  students  of  Virginia  history.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  and 
prepared  for  publication  a  number  of  its  invaluable  volumes  of 
Southern  history.  He  was  also  historian  and  registrar  of  the 
Virginia  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
was  -a  member  of  the  William  and  Mary  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press  and  maga- 
zines, and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Richmond  Standard,  a 
family  paper  containing  departments  of  science,  history  and 
genealogy,  occupying  this  position  from  1879  to  1882.  He  also 
contributed  to  standard  reference  works,  and  prepared  various 
statistical  and  historical  papers  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  War  Between  the  States,  Mr.  Brock  served  with  Com- 
pany F,  made  up  of  Richmond  men,  which  shared  the  fortunes 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  A  few  survivors  banded 
themselves  together  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Brock  was  at  one  time 
secretary  and  historiographer  of  the  organization.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  Confederate  Veterans. 

Succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  twenty  long  years 
the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Brock,  with  his  wide  intelli- 
gence, his  personal  ardour  in  the  study  of  Confederate  history 
and  his  rare  experience  in  literary  work,  accomplished  a  work 
for  the  Society,  and  for  history  that  is  beyond  estimate.  Only 
because  of  impaired  and  declining  health  was  he  allowed  to 
retire  from  the  service  he  rendered  us  with  so  much  fidelity 
and  success. 
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The  Neivs-Leader,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  pays  this  just  tribute 
to  the  work  and  memory  of  Mr.  Brock: 

"Than  Robert  Alonzo  Brock,  no  man  had  done  more  to 
preserve  Virginia  traditions,  history  and  genealogy.  That  labor 
had  been  a  passion  and  a  sacred  duty  with  him,  and  to  it  for 
over  a  generation  he  had  devoted  himself  unremittingly.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  and  for  some 
years  occupying  the  same  position  with  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  and  as  genealogical  editor  of  the  Richmond  Standard 
and  contributor  to  various  outside  historical  publications,  Mr. 
Brock  put  into  enduring  form  a  wealth  of  material  of  incal- 
culable value  to  future  constructive  historians.  He  has  been 
most  justly  termed  a  yeoman  of  Virginia  history  and  a  master 
of  annotation.  Some  of  his  achievements  in  this  latter  field 
are  unexcelled  for  accuracy  and  laboriousness." 
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The  present  volume  of  the  Papers  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society,  New  Series,  Vol.  I.,  has  been  collected  with  care  and 
discrimination  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Committee — Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Col.  Archer 
Anderson  and  the  Hon.  George  L.  Christian.  The  papers  are 
all  of  historical  value.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  print,  in 
pamphlet  or  newspaper  form,  with  limited  and  local  circula- 
tion, and  are  now  given  a  place  in  this  volume,  where  they 
will  find  a  permanent,  wide  and  accessible  place  in  litera- 
ture. The  Society  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made 
or  views  expressed,  but  offer  these  papers  to  the  public  as  the 
materials  of  history,  attesting  to  the  reliable  character  of  the 
authors.  With  the  continued  support  of  its  members,  the  read- 
ing public  and  the  libraries  of  the  world,  the  Society  will  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  its  annual  volumes.  Much  of  valuable 
material  remains  to  be  collected  and  preserved.  Our  readers 
are  requested  to  aid  the  Society  by  committing  to  our  care  such 
papers  or  furnishing  information  as  to  where  they  may  be 
found. 


Virginia  State  Library  .Bulletin — quarterly,  July,  October,  1913. 
An  Author  and  Subject  Index  to  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,  Vols.  I-XXXVIII.  Compiled  by  Mrs  Kate 
Pleasants  Minor,  Reference  Librarian,  pp.  139. 

This  complete  index  of  the  large  historical  and  biographical 
material  embraced  in  the  thirty-eight  volumes  of  our  Papers  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  readers '  and  students,  making  the  ma- 
terial immediately  accessible.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  amount 
of  story  and  discussion  which  we  have  preserved  for  all  time. 

The  Index  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  the  cash  payment  of 
one  dollar,  from  the  office  of  the  Society. 
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Recollections  of  a  Maryland  Confederate  Soldier  and  Staff 
Officer — under  Johnston,  Jackson  and  Lee — 1861-1865.  By 
McHenry  Howard.  Octavo,  pp.  423.  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  $2.00.  William  J.  Wilkins  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  latest  narrative  of  experiences  in  the  War  period.  1861 
to  1865,  comes  from  the  press  in  this  year  of  1914.  It  is  one 
of  a  class  of  books  on  the  war  which  we  deem  of  the  greatest 
value  and  interest,  the  personal  recollections  of  one  who  served 
in  the  field  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  struggle  for 
Southern  Independence.  The  author  is  a  professional  man  of 
the  widest  intelligence,  who  writes  with  his  own  diary  and  notes 
before  him,  and  with  the  use  of  the  resources  of  all  the  accumu- 
lated literature,  official  and  personal,  which  a  half  century  af- 
fords. And  these  are  the  recollections  of  an  ardent  Confederate 
soldier  whose  position  was  that  of  a  Brigade  Staff  officer,  in 
the  very  line  of  battle  on  the  many  fields  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  It  is  of  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
that  he  tells,  not  from  the  distance  of  a  General,  but  with  the 
close,  personal,  participation  of  one  who  went  with  the  lines 
into  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  battlefield.  Again  and  again  he 
was  wounded,  and  twice  from  the  front  he  was  taken  away  to 
the  privation  and  sufferings  of  a  prisoner- of  war,  in  Fort  Dela- 
ware, and  worse  than  that,  on  Johnson's  Island. 

It  is  distinctively  a  history  of  the  Maryland  contingency  in, 
the  Southern  Army,  of  which  the  State  that  was  ground  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  will  never  be  ashamed. 
Major  Howard  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  Maryland  history,  the  grandson  of  a  revolutionary  hero, 
Col.  John  Eager  Howard,  and  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  From  his  own  Baltimore  home, 
his  father,  Charles  Howard,  was  taken  to  prison  in  Fort  War- 
ren, and  'six  sons,  with  the  loving  t consecration"  of  the  mother, 
went  into  the  army  that  followed  Robert  E.  Lee.  Among  gen- 
eral officers  Maryland  gave  Trimble  and  Elzey  and  Winder  and 
Steuart  and,  Bradley  Johnson.  And  following  were  Herbert  and 
Goldsborough  and  Snowden  Andrews  and  Murray;  and  the  Me- 
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Kims  and  a  great  company  of  men  of  the  best  blood  and  breed- 
ing Maryland  had  to  give.  There  were  no  better  soldiers  in 
that  noblest  of  armies.  Separated  from  their  homes,  anxious 
and  troubled  for  those  who  were  left  at  home,  leaving  all  be- 
hind them,  there  were  none  who  made  greater  sacrifice,  and 
none  who  endured  privations  more  patiently  or  faced  the  perils 
of  the  field  more  courageously,  or  went  more  persistently  to 
the  end. 

Major  McHenry  Howard  has  accomplished  a  good  work  in 
these  later  years  of  his  life  in  giving  to  a  lasting  preservation 
his  valuable  book,  which  he  has  prepared  with  accuracy  and 
fidelity  to  historic  truth.  It  is  throughout  a  thrilling  narrative, 
wholly  reliable  and  most  engaging  in  interest  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  Confederate  Cause  and  Conduct  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Octavo.  $1.50.  L.  H.  Jenkins,  Publisher.  Allison 
and  Broad  Streets,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers,  reported  to  the  Virginia  State 
Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire 
and  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  of  the  History  Committee.  They 
are  vital  and  vigorous  presentations  of  some  of  the  greatest 
subjects  connected  with  the  character  and  life  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy;  on  Slavery  Not  the  Cause  of  the  War,  the  Right 
of  Secession,  the  Treatment  and  Exchange  of  Prisoners,  on  the 
Responsibility  for  the  War,  and  other  fundamental  matters. 
To  these  papers  are  added  Dr.  McGuire's  address  on  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  his  narrative  of  the  facts  of  his  wounding.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  most  effective  contributions  to  the  defense 
of  the  South  that  has  been  given  to  the  world.  It  is  warmly 
commended  and  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  great  debate  that  is  by  no  means  ended. 


Official  Record  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies.  Series 
I,  Volume  26.  Naval  Forces  on  Western  Waters — March 
i,  to  December  31,  1864.  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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THE  IDEAL  HISTORIAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


By  JAMES  BARRON  HOPE. 


In  the  future  some  historian  shall  come  forth  both 
strong  and  wise — 

With  a  love  of  the  Republic,  and  the  truth  before 
his  eyes! 

He  will  show  the  subtle  causes  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States, 

He  will  go  back  in  his  studies  far  beyond  our 
Modern  dates; 

He  will  trace  out  hostile  ideas,  as  the  miner  does 
the  lodes; 

He  will  show  the  Union  riven,  and  the  picture 
will  deplore; 

He  will  show  it  reunited  and  made  stronger  than 
before ; 

Slow  and  patient,  fair  and  truthful,  must  the  com- 
ing teacher  be, 

To  show  how  the  knife  was  sharpened,  that  was 
ground  to  prune  the  tree; 

He  will  hold  the  Scales  of  Justice;  he  will  meas- 
ure praise  and  blame, 

And  the  South  will  stand  the  verdict,  and  will 
stand  it  without  shame! 


LIVING  CONFEDERATE  PRINCIPLES 
A  Heritage  for  All  Time. 


(An  address  delivered  by  Lloyd  T.  Everett,  of  Washington 
Camp,  No.  305,  S.  C.  V.,  at  the  reception  by  the  Camp  to  the 
Confederate  veterans  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  vicinity,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1914.  Revised.) 

Copyright  1915,  by  Lloyd  T.  Everett. 


Mr.  Commandant,  Mr.   Toastmaster,   Veterans  and  Comrades: 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  glory  of  the  Confederate 
soldier  is  imperishable  and  immortal ;  that  his  valor  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  have  won  for  him  a  name  and  a  fame  that  shall 
never  die. 

That  is  true.     History  shows  us  no  equal  to  the  splendid 

blend  of  physical  and  moral  courage  and  long  sustained  fortitude 

of  the  half  starved  legions  of  Lee — certainly   no 

"Duty  is  the  superior.     And  while,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 

sublimest  .    ,  ,  .  , 

j  •  +L.  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom ; 
word  in  the  ' 

English  while  each  man  must  win  for  himself,  by  his 

Language"  own  worth,  his  standing  in  the  community,  yet 

I  prize  as  a  priceless  treasure  the  proud  fact  that 
T  am  the  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier.  Nor  is  this  merely  a 
matter  of  pride  or  of  accidental  honor  to  me.  It  is  a  very  real 
incentive  to  look  well  to  my  own  course  and  conduct  in  order 
that  I  may  hand  on  untarnished  the  shining  legacy  that  was  be- 
queathed to  me. 

"Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English  language,"  is 
a  maxim  that  has  been  widely  credited  to  our  peerless  Lee,  al- 
though incorrectly  so  according  to  respectable  authority.  ( I )  But, 
in  any  event,  the  sentiment  is  well  worthy  of  General  Lee,  whose 
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own  life,  public  and  private,  was  a  superb  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  sublime  epigram.  And  so,  unswerving  and  unfal- 
tering devotion  to  duty  is  the  glorious  heritage  which  we  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans,  as  sons  of  Confederate  veterans,  have 
acquired  by  reason  of  our  lineage. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  courage,  valor  and  endurance  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  that  I  wish  particularly  to  speak  on  this 
occasion.  Those  cardinal  virtues  of  Dixie's  defenders  have  been 
extolled  a  thousand  times  over  by  tongues  more  fluent  than  mine. 
Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  vindicate  the  course  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Southern  States  in  asserting,  and  striving  at  all  costs  to 
maintain  their  independence  under  the  exigencies  of  the  par- 
ticular crisis  of  1860-61.  The  world  is  already  coming  to  know, 
as  we  have  always  known,  that  we  need  no  such  vindication — that 
our  open  record  is  its  own  vindication. 

No:  it  is  another  phase  of  what  we  may  call  the  Confederate 
subject  which  I  wish  here  to  discuss ;  a  phase  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  been  too  little  featured  and,  I  fear,  too  little  recognized, 
even  by  our  own  chroniclers  and  advocates.  And  yet,  to  my 
mind,  upon  the  general  recognition  of  it  depends  the  true  prog- 
ress of  our  own  people ;  nay,  of  free  government,  and  hence  of 
civilization  itself.  And  that  phase  or  aspect  of  the  general  sub- 
ject is  this :  The  absolute  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  zvhich 
the  Southern  Confederacy  was  bottomed;  not  merely  the  right- 
fulness  of  our  stand  for  political  independence  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  that  time,  but  the  everlasting  verity  of  the 
political  and  institutional  ideals  underlying  our  action;  ideals 
vital  and  essential  to  all  ages  and  climes  as  a  goal  toward  which 
to  press,  if  the  world  is  to  have  true  liberty  with  progress. 

For  our  Confederate  war — our  second  war  for  independence. 
Stonewall  Jackson  called  it  (2) — was  not  a  mere  abortive  revo- 
lution. We  of  the  Southern  States  stood  for  great  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  government ;  principles  that  meant,  and  that 
still  mean  much  for  the  advancement  of  free  institutions  and  of 
human  happiness. 

And,  just  as  the  valor  of  the  Confederate  soldier  and  the 
untold  heroism  of  the  Confederate  woman  are  immortal,  so,  with 
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this  larger  view  of  the  subject  in  mind,  I  take  a  theme  for  con- 
sideration here,  and  name  it 

LIVING  CONFEDERATE  PRINCIPLES:  a  Heritage  for 

all  Time. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  peace  and  good  will,  of  broad  and 
tolerant  sentiment,  of  generous  breadth  of  view ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
an  era  of  good  feeling  between  the  various  sec 
An  Era  of  tions  of  these  United  States. 

Good  Feeling  Just  now  there  is  rolling  past  us  the  semi- 

centenary  of  the  War  for  Southern  Independ- 
ence— the  "Civil  War" — the  War  between  the  States  or  the 
sections — the  "War  of  the  Rebellion"  (whether  by  the  North  or 
the  South,  we  need  not  here  inquire) — call  it  what  one  will; 
everyone  knows  to  what  we  here  refer;  that  mighty  clash  of 
arms  which  to  many  of  us  is  still  most  commonly  referred  to  as, 
simply,  The  War.  On  every  hand,  to  judge  from  the  news 
papers,  are  daily  evidences  of  amity  and  cordiality  between  the 
Grey  and  the  Blue ;  of  honor  accorded  brave  men  by  brave  men 
And  in  July,  1913,  at  Gettysburg,  there  was  formally  and  finall) 
buried — let  us  see,  was  it  the  twenty-seventh  time,  or  the  hundred 
and  twenty-seventh  time,  since  the  war  with  Spain? — "the  last 
vestige  of  sectionalism."  And  when  I  see  and  hear  all  this,  i 
am  glad.  For  then  I  may  claim  the  right  to  a  respectful  hearing 
on  my  chosen  theme,  even  though  certain  views  I  hold  regarding 
The  War,  its  causes,  its  conduct  and  its  consequences,  may  dif- 
fer widely  from  those  prevalent  in  the  North,  and  even  from 
those  sometimes  found  in  the  South. 

Nor  is  this  era  of  good  feeling  confined  to  America.  Just 
now  a  son  of  Virginia  and  of  a  Confederate  veteran  sits  in  the 
White  House,  and  a  grandson  of  Virginia  is  the  premier  of  the 
cabinet.  From  these  two  men  of  Southern  stock  now  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  has  gone  forth  to  all  the  world  the 
message  from  this  mighty  nation,  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  tc 
men ;  not  good  will  to  men  on  earth  from  God  in  Heaven,  as  on 
that  .Christmas  morn  nineteen  centuries  ago,  but  peace  on  earth 
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from  men  to  men — in  truth,  a  clarion  call  from  a  strong-  nation 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  strong  and  weak  alike ;  a  call 
to  these  other  nations  to  recognize  as  never  before  the  brother- 
hood of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  it  is  sometimes 
expressed.  Under  the  Bryan  Peace  plan,  if  adopted,  a  long  step 
forward  will  have  been  taken  toward  that  happy  era  when  "they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  (3) 

This  means  a  turning  from  the  forum  of  force  to  the  rule 
of  reason ;  a  substitution  of  calm  argument  or  impartial  arbi- 
tration for  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war.  Yea,  veterans  and 
descendants  of  the  Grey,  it  means  a  turning  from  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Lincoln  and  the  North ;  it  means  the  coming 
triumph  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America. 

I  know  that  it  is  often  said  that  the  Southern  States  ap- 
pealed to  the  sword,  in  their  controversy  with  the  Northern 
States.  I  am  here  to  challenge  that  allegation; 
The  to  absolutely  deny  its  truth.  And  I  can  prove 

•Tc    /^cD^8     my  contention  from  the  record,  and  prove  it  to 

PEACEABLE  ,    ,  .  _,, 

Appeal  *ne  ver?e  °*  demonstration,      lhat  record  shows 

that  the  South  did  not  choose  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword ;  it  does  show  that  she  resorted  to  secession  as  the  last 
hope  of  PEACE  WITH  HONOR. 

Ours  is  pre-eminently  a  race  of  peace  and  progress  through 
the  channels  of  self-government.  The  history  of  our  ancestors 
for  a  thousand  years  and  more  will  sustain  the  truth  of  this 
claim.  True,  it  is  a  history  of  internecine  war,  often,  but  largely 
so  because  it  is  the  life  story  of  men,  and  of  many  genera- 
tions of  men,  who  prized  peace  and  order  so  highly  that  they 
were  ever  ready,  if  need  be,  to  fight  for  it.  Magna  Charta,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the 
Act  of  Settlement — these  are  some  of  the  monuments  that  mark 
the  achievements  of  this  orderly  yet  militant  race.  And  these 
men  laid  the  corner-stone  of  their  structure  in  local  self-govern- 
ment, as  the  truest  safeguard  for  an  oppressed  minority,  and 
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thus  the  surest  bulwark  for  political  liberty  itself.  Yes,  local 
self-government,  or  home  rule,  is  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
our  institutions. 

These  salutary  political  principles,  these  racial  characteris- 
tics, were  transplanted  also  to  the  kindly  soil  of  the  New  World 
when  a  greater  Britain  was  planted  here. 

It  was  in  support  of  these  principles  that  our  Revolutionary 
sires  protested  against  the  unconstitutional  stamp  acts  and  similar 
taxation  measures  of  England  oppressive  of  the  American  mi- 
nority, in  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  recuperate  for  the 
expenses  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  At  first,  they  sought  a 
peaceable  remedy  in  the  form  of  remonstrances,  resolutions  and 
the  like.  When  they  found  that  these  availed  them  not,  they 
then  reluctantly  accepted  the  gauge  of  battle  flung  in  their  faces 
by  their  haughty  oppressors  across  the  seas.  Even  after  actual 
war  was  raging,  these  American  patriots  of  British  stock  still 
indulged  the  fatuous  dream  of  an  unbroken  British  union,  and 
sought  to  wage  their  fight  under  the  British  crown  and,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  under  the  British  flag.  (4)  As  himself  after- 
ward declared,  George  Washington,  when  he  took  command  of 
the  rebel  forces  under  authority  from  the  Continental  Congress, 
''abhorred  the  idea  of  independence."  (5) 

But  the  logic  of  events  soon  brought  forth  the  instrument 

officially  entitled   "The   unanimous    Declaration   of  the  thirteen 

united  States  of  America."   (6)      (And,  by  the 

The  Consent        way>    Declaration    is    written    with    a    big   D, 

united  States  with  a  little  u  and  a  capital  S.) 
Governed 

This  immortal  declaration  laid  down  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  that: 

"Governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

This,  our  first  war  for  independence,  was  successful.    About 
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the  close  of  it  these  thirteen  independent  republics  formed  a 
closer  union  among  themselves,  under  what  was  known  as  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  This  becoming  unsatisfactory  after 
a  very  few  years,  most  of  the  constituent  States  seceded  (which 
at  the  time  was  denounced  by  a  few  as  unconstitutional  and  a 
breach  of  faith — 7),  and  these  seceding  States,  eleven  in  num- 
ber, formed  a  new  union  under  the  federal  constitution  that  was 
framed  in  1787  and  went  into  operation  between  these  eleven 
States  March  4,  1789.  Afterward  the  two  remaining  States  of 
the  old  union,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  also  acceded 
to  the  new  instrument. 

As  is  well  known,  this  new  union  was  regarded  with  great 
jealousy,  and  scrutinized  very  closely  by  a  number  of-the  Conti- 
nental fathers,  the  immortal  Patrick  Henry,  the  firebrand  of  the 
Revolution,  and  George  Mason,  author  of  the  great  Bill  of 
Rights  of  Virginia,  among  the  number.  As  just  seen,  political 
independence  from  the  despotic  central  power  of  Britain  had 
been  gained  by  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  right  to 
change  oppressive  governments.  But  this  struggle  was  won  by 
force  of  arms  and  at  the  cost  of  much  bloodshed;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  to  alter  oppressive  governments  thus  asserted 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  might  be  construed,  it  was 
feared,  to  mean  merely  the  right  of  revolution,  and  so  the  people 
of  some  of  the  United  States,  if  thereafter  oppressed  by  the 
central  government  to  be  created  under  the  new  constitution, 
might  be  left  the  right  of  separation,  in  self-defense,  only  by 
force  of  arms.  And  thus  we  would  have  progressed  no  whither 
in  our  supposed  upward  and  onward  march  in  the  path  of  just 
and  orderly  self-government.  Wherefore,  several  of  the  States — 
Virginia,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island — in  acceding  to  the  new 
constitution,  expressly  reserved  the  right  to  peaceably  withdraw 
or  secede,  should  they  thereafter  find  it  necessary  to  their  happi- 
ness to  do  so.  (8) 

This  was  an  important  advance  in  self-government,  and  a 
further  safeguard  for  the  minority.  The  protection  of  the  min- 
ority, be  it  remembered,  was  a  primary  object 
Minority  in  the  framing  of  the  federal  constitution,  as 

Protection  stated  at  the  time  by  James  Madison,  who  is 

called  the  Father  of  the  Constitution. 
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In  the  Virginian  convention  that  ratified  the  constitution  of 
.the  United  States,  delegate  James  Madison  declared:  (9) 

"But,  on  a  candid  examination  of  history,  we  shall  find  that 
turbulence,  violence  and  abuse  of  power  by  the  majority  tramp- 
ling on  the  rights  of  the  minority,  have  produced  factions  and 
commotions  which,  in  republics,  have  more  frequently  than  any 
other  cause  produced  despotism.  ...  If  we  consider  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  what  are  the  sources 
of  that  diversity  of  sentiment  which  pervades  its  [sic]  inhabi- 
tants, we  shall  find  great  danger  to  fear  that  the  same  causes 
may  terminate  here  in  the  same  fatal  effects  which  they  pro- 
duced in  those  republics.  This  danger  ought  to  be  wisely 
guarded  against." 

Madison  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  as  af- 
fording the  needed  protection  to  the  minority. 

Remember  that:  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
framed  and  adopted,   the   union  of  the   States  thereunder  wa& 
formed,    for    the    peaceable    protection    of    the 
Coercion  minority  against  the  oppressions  of  the  major- 

yo  ed  down         jt        ^n(j  marjc  fais:  ft  was  proposed  by  some 
in  the  Consti- 
tutional Con=  embody  in  the  constitution  a  power  to  coerce 

vention  States  that   might  refuse  to  obey  the   laws   of 

Congress.  Madison  (still  the  father  of  the  con- 
stitution) said  that  this  would  mean  war;  and  the  proposal  was 
voted  down.  (10) 

Well,  time  went  on.  Sectional  differences  and  jealousies 
speedily  developed  between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern 
States.  Under  Jefferson,  a  Southern  President,  the  great  trans- 
Mississippi  territory  of  Louisiana  was  bought  from  Napoleon,  in 
1803;  and  thereby  the  area  of  the  United  States  was  approxi- 
mately doubled.  New  England  thought  that  this  would 
strengthen  the  South  at  the  expense  of  the  North.  Accordingly, 
New  England  threatened  secession,  (u) 

New  England  wat  at  this  time  a  commercial  or  sea-faring 
country,  and  had  as  yet  few  manufactures.     The  Embargo  law 
of  Jefferson's  second  administration  was  unpopular  in  this  sea- 
trading  New  England,  and  again  loud  mutterings  of  secessionist 
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purposes  were  heard  up  there.  (12)  The  State  of  Louisiana 
was  admitted  in  1812,  despite  the  celebrated  threat  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  1811,  that 
such  admission  of  a  new  Southern  State  from  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  would  constitute  adequate  cause  for  secession 
by  some  of  the  Northern  States,  "amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  must."  (13) 

But  conditions  soon  changed.  The  war  of  1812  cut  us  off 
from  Europe,  whence  we  had  theretofore  obtained  most  of  our 
manufactured  goods ;  and  New  England,  her  sea-trade  interrupted 
by  the  wrar,  with  commendable  energy  and  enterprise  now  began 
to  manufacture.  During  this  war  the  famous  Hartford  Con- 
vention, of  New  England,  met,  with  a  large  sized  list  toward 
secession.  (14)  After  the  war  New  England  and  the  North 
generally  began  to  find  the  union  a  good  thing  for  them ;  it  fur- 
nished a  free  market — the  Southern  States — for  buying  the 
manufacturers'  raw  materials ;  it  furnished  a  "protected"  mar- 
ket— still  largely  the  Southern  States — for  selling  the  manu- 
factured goods. 

But  New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  North  were  still 
painfully  jealous  of  new  Southern  and  Western  or  South- 
western States.  They  opposed  the  admission  of 
A  Fire-bell  Missouri,  1819,  and  now  first  raised  seriously 

in  the  Night  the  question  of  Negro  slavery  as  a  sectional 
issue.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  himself,  like  many 
other  Southerners,  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  a  peace- 
able abolition.  But  he  could  see  further  into  the  future  than 
could  most  men.  So  now,  when  this  Missouri-slavery  issue  was 
raised  by  New  England  and  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  new  lands  of  the  West  for  themselves  as  against  the 
South,  the  aged  Jefferson  wrote  that  it  roused  him  as  a  fire-bell 
in  the  night,  and  portended  a  disastrous  sectional  struggle.  (15) 

But  to  return  to  the  tariff;  The  tariff  question,  as  a  serious 
sectional  issue,  first  came  to  a  head  about  1830.  Having  once 
gotten  hold  of  the  nursing  bottle  of  "protection,"  so  called,  in 
1816  and  1820,  New  England  and  the  North  cried  ever  for  more. 
The  tariff  of  1820  was  followed  by  that  of  1824,  arid  that  in 
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turn  by  the  "tariff  of  abominations"  in  1828.  These  were  sec- 
tional measures,  and  the  South  felt  herself  being  oppressed  and 
impoverished  by  the  combined  Northern  and  North-western  ma- 
jority. The  tariff  act  of  1832  was  of  the  same  stripe  as  its 
predecessors.  Out  of  this  situation  came  the  Nullification  crisis 
of  1830-33. 

Early  in  1830  occurred  the  memorable  debate  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  between  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts.  Just  three  years 
later,  early  in  1833,  a  similar  debate  took  place  between  the  same 
Mr.  Webster  on  one  side  and,  on  the  other  side,  Hayne's  suc- 
cessor in  the  Senate,  the  immortal  John  C.  Calhoun.  Hayne  and 
Calhoun  were  the  champions  of  the  South  in  the  pending  sec- 
tional controversy;  Webster,  of  the  North.  In  these  debates 
Webster  is  said  to  have  "shotted  every  gun"  that  was  fired  for 
the  North  in  the  great  War  of  thirty  years  later.  (16)  If  this 
be  so,  careful  attention  is  due  to  this  Titans'  war,  this  battle  of 
the  forensic  giants,  and  to  the  great  constitutional  and  insti- 
tutional arguments  then  advanced. 

The  immediate  issue  was  the  tariff.  The  Southern  States, 
and  especially  South  Carolina,  contended  that  the  existing  tariff 
laws  were  devised  for  protecting  Northern  manufacturers,  and 
so  imposed  a  sectional  burden  upon  the  agricultural  South ;  they 
contended,  further,  that  there  was  no  warrant  for  anything  more 
than  a  revenue  tariff;  that  a  tariff  for  "protection,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  utterly  unconstitutional. 

Whether  the  South  Avas  correct  on  these  two  points ;  viz :  the 
injurious  effects  of  a  "protective"  tariff  at  that  time,  upon  the 
South,  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  a  tariff — with  these 
two  questions  we  are  not  here  concerned.  But  from  this  start- 
ing point  the  debates  ranged  out  and  covered  other  two  questions 
which  do  here  concern  us.  And  these  are:  first,  How  are  dis- 
puted questions  of  constitutionality,  arising  between  States,  or 
groups  of  States,  in  the  union,  to  be  determined?;  second,  The 
nature  of  the  union,  whether  a  union  of  States  as  States,  or  of 
the  American  people  in  one  aggregate  mass.  To  take  these  up 
briefly,  in'  inverse  order  to  that  just  given: 
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Calhoun  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions, 
three  in  number,  which  are  well  worth  the  careful  study  of 
every  student  of  republican  institutions,  every  lover  of  human 
freedom.  These  resolutions  recited  (17)  the  strictly  federal 
character,  under  the  constitution  of  1787-89,  of  the  union  of 
American  States;  with  the  resultant  right,  to  the  States,  "of 
judging,  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated" to  the  central  government  and,  consequently,  of  those  re- 
served to  the  several  States,  and  that  action  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  contrary  assumption  must  inevitably 
tend  to  undue  consolidation  and  to  "the  loss  of  liberty  itself." 

Webster  vehemently  attacked  these  resolutions.  His  argu- 
ment may  be  thus  epitomized,  largely  in  his  own  words:  (18) 
How  can  any  man  get  over  the  -words  of  the 
"We  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  itself,  "We  the 

People''  people  of  the  United  States  ...  do  ordain  and 

establish  this  constitution"?;  that  these  words 
forbid  the  turning  of  the  instrument  into  a  mere  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  States ;  that,  in  framing  and  putting  into  opera- 
tion the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  "a  change  had  been 
made  from  a  confederacy  of  States  to  a  different  system,  ...  a 
constitution  for  a  national  government";  that  "accession,  as  a 
word  applied  to  political  associations,  implies  coming  into  a 
league  treaty  or  confederacy,  by  one  hitherto  a  stranger  to  it"; 
that,  "in  establishing  the  present  government,"  (i.  e.,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  it  stood  in  Webster's  time)  the 
"people  of  the  United  States  ...  do  not  say  that  they  accede  to 
a  league,  but  they  declare  that  they  ordain  and  establish  a  consti- 
tution, .  .  .  some  of  them  employing  the  .  .  .  words  'as- 
sented to'  and  'adopted/  but  all  of  them  'ratifying'  " ;  that  "the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  league,  confederacy  or 
compact  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  their  sover- 
eign capacities" ;  that  "THE  NATURAL  CONVERSE  OF  AC- 
CESSION IS  SECESSION." 

Note  the  several  test  words  here:  confederacy,  constitution, 
national,  compact  and  ACCEDE. 

As  to  every  one  of  them  Webster  was  wrong,  as  may  be 
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shown  from  the  debates  and  official  documents  accompanying  and 
preceding  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 
We  have  not  the  time  to  examine  fully  into  all  these  test  words 
here ;  for  a  fairly  full  compilation  or  tabulation  of  the  data  bear- 
ing on  them,  see  the  subjoined  note.  (19)  To  one  or  two  oi 
these  words  let  us  devote  a  few  sentences. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  phrase,  "We  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  The  preamble  to  the  federal  constitution  does  use  this 
expression.  But'Article  VII  of  the  instrument  itself  provides  that 
"The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  BETWEEN 
THE  STATES  so  ratifying  the  same."  Mark  you  these  most 
significant  words,  between  the  States.  It  is  not  provided  that 
the  ratification  of  this  constitution  by  a  prescribed  majority  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  then  existing  United  States  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  shall  establish  it  over  the  whole  people 
of  all  those  United  States  (a  provision  that  would  have  been  an 
utter  nullity,  for  stubborn  historical  reasons),  but  that  its  rati- 
fication by  a  certain  number  of  the  States  shall  establish  it  be- 
tween— not  over,  but  BETWEEN  those  particular  States,  and 
none  others,  unless  and  until  such  others  shall  also  ratify,  each 
for  itself. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  Article  VII  of  the  federal  constitution, 
the  preamble  becomes  plain.  A  cardinal  canon  of  construction 
is,  that  if  possible  all  the  parts  of  a  written  instrument  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  be  harmonious  with  each  other.  The  "people 
of  the  United  States,"  then,  here  means  the  people  (or,  peoples) 
of  those  several  distinct  States  which  may  elect  to  establish  the 
proposed  constitution  between  themselves.  And  indeed,  this  con- 
stitution of  1787,  and  the  union  under  it,  first  went  into  effect  be- 
tween eleven  of  the  States,  only,  as  we  have  remarked  above; 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  remaining  separate  and  inde- 
pendent republics  until,  after  President  Washington's  inaugura- 
tion, they  chose,  each  for  itself,  to  come  into  the  new  union  or 
confederacy. 

So  we  see  that  Mr.  Webster's  centralist  construction  of  the 
word  or  phrase,  "the  people,"  as  used  in  the  constitution,  falls 
to  the  ground. 
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But  again,  Webster  denies  that  the  States  acceded  to  the 
constitution;  and  mark  well  his  daring  and  all-important  admis- 
sion, that  "the  natural  converse  of  accession  is  secession.'^ 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  word  accede,  or  its  derivative 
accession,  which  he  thus  spurns,  is  found,  in  the  very  sense 
which  he  denies  to  it,  over  and  over  again  in  the  debates  of  those 
who  framed  and  adopted  the  constitution,  and  at  least  once  in 
the  course  of  the  official  documents  pertaining  to  its  adoption; 
over  and  over  again,  I  say,  or  some  forty  times,  by  actual  count, 
either  certainly  or  probably  in  this  sense,  and  more  than  twenty 
times  unquestionably  so.  To  give  but  three  instances  here: 

James  Madison  said,  in  the  Virginian  convention  of  1788 
that  debated  and,  by  a  close  majority,  ratified  the  system  for 
Virginia:  (20)  "Suppose  eight  States  only  should  ratify,  and 
Virginia  should  propose  certain  alterations  as  the  previous  con- 
dition of  her  accession."  In  the  North  Carolina  State  conven- 
tion Governor  Johnston  said:  (21)  "We  are  not  to  form  a  con- 
stitution, but  to  say  whether  we  [i.  e.,  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina] shall  adopt  a  constitution  to  which  ten  States  have  already 
acceded."  And  the  ratifying  convention  of  New  York  (of 
which  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  member)  prepared  by  unani- 
mous order  a  circular  letter  containing  this  language:  (22) 
"Our  attachment  to  our  sister  States,  and  the  confidence  we  re- 
pose in  them  can  not  be  more  forcibly  demonstrated  than  by 
acceding  to  a  government  'which  many  of  us  think  very  im- 
perfect." 

Webster  was  right ;  "secession  is  the  converse  of  accession." 
Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (23)  at  least  three  States,  Vir- 
ginia, Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  in  their  formal  acts  of  rati- 
fication of  the  federal  constitution,  expressly  and  explicitly  re- 
served this  right  of  secession  or  peaceable  withdrawal ;  a  fact 
now  well  known  and  now  generally  acknowledged,  by  South  and 
North  alike. 

But,  another  question  asked  in  those  debates  of  the  early 
'thirties  was,  as  stated  above,  How  shall  disputed  questions  of 
constitutional  rights  and  powers  be  decided?  By  the  federal 
Supreme  Court,  said  Webster,  so  as  to  bind  even  sovereign 
States,  and  in  all  cases. 
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"No,"  said  South  Carolina,  in  substance,  speaking  through 
Hayne  and  Calhoun;  "the  constitution  of  the  United  States  em- 
powers the  federal  Supreme  Court  to  decide  only  'all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  .  .  .  under  their  authority.'  *' 
That  is  the  language  of  the  constitution:  "all  cases  in  law  and 
equity."  And  questions  of  sovereignty,  argued  South  Carolina, 
come  not  within  the  scope  of  cases  in  law  and  equity,  which  are 
limited,  by  the  well  known  common-law  use  of  the  term,  to  an 
altogether  different  class  of  cases.  The  historical  correctness 
of  this  contention  of  South  Carolina's  is  supported  by  James 
Madison  in  his  journal  of  the  constitutional  convention.  Madi- 
son, the  reporter,  says  of  himself,  the  delegate:  (24) 

"James  Madison  doubted  whether  it  was  not  going  too  far 

to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  supreme  court  generally 

to    cases    arising    under    the    constitution,    and 

"All  Cases  in        whether  it  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  cases  of 

Law  and  .     ,.   .  ,,      ,™,  ,.  ,.  TT 

E     ..    „  a  judiciary  nature.       (The  contention  of  Hayne 

and  Calhoun,  exactly.)  "The  right  of  expound- 
ing the  constitution  in  cases  not  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  that  department. 

"The  [pending]  motion  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  agreed  to  nem. 
con.,  it  being  generally  supposed  that  the  jurisdiction  given  was 
constructively  limited  to  cases  of  a  judiciary  nature."  As  if  to 
clinch  the  matter  beyond  a  peradventure,  the  words  "in  law  and 
equity"  were  afterward  inserted  into  the  jurisdiction  clause  here 
discussed. 

(Just  a  word  here  as  to  the  man  here  quoted  as  authority, 
James  Madison  of  Virginia,  "father  of  the  constitution."  From 
the  standpoint  of  a  constitutional  constructionist,  Madison's  ca- 
reer was  somewhat  that  of  a  pendulum.  Rather  centralistic  at 
the  time  of  the  general  convention  of  1787  that  framed  the  con- 
stitution and  submitted  it  to  the  States  for  ratification  or  re- 
jection— certainly  moderately  so,  as  disclosed  by  his  own  utter- 
ances, from. time  to  time,  in  the  debates  of  that  convention,  a 
very  few  years  later  he  became  Jefferson's  own  right-hand  man 
in  opposing  the  radically  centralistic  trend  of  the  Adams  ad- 
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ministration;  in  his  old  age.  and  at  the  time  of  the  Nullification 
crisis  which  we  are  now  discussing,  he  seems  to  have  reverted 
toward  his  earlier  position.  As  a  centralist,  then,  at  the  time  he 
took  part  in  and  reported  the  debates  of  the  general  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1787,  whatever  Madison  noted  down  of  a 
contrary  tendency  is  deserving  of  special  attention  and  weight.) 
But  if  not  the  federal  supreme  court,  then  what  tribunal,  in- 
quired Webster  and  the  North,  is  to  decide  these  disputed  ques- 
tions of  sovereignty  and  of  constitutional  powers?  The  answer 
was  ready  to  hand:  Not  to  the  federal  supreme  court,  itself  but 
a  component  part  of  the  created  central  government,  where  three 
men  (a  majority  of  a  quorum  of  the  court),  and  they  political 
appointees,  may  have  the  deciding  voice,  must  a  sovereign 
creator  State  submit  questions  affecting  her  sovereign  powers. 
She  herself  will  decide  it  pending  an  appeal,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Magna  Charta,  to  the  judgment  of  her  peers,  her  sister  sovereign 
creator  States  in  general  convention  assembled.  This  contention 
had  had  the  support  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1821.  as  quoted  by 
Hayne:  (35)  "It  is  a  fatal  heresy  to  suppose  that  either  our 
State  governments  are  superior  to  the  federal,  or  the  federal  to 
the  State ;  neither  is  authorized  literally  to  decide  what  belongs 
to  itself,  or  its  co-partner  in  government,  in  differences  between 
their  different  sets  of  public  servants;  the  appeal  is  to  neither, 
but  to  their  employers  peaceably  assembled  by  their  representa- 
tives in  convention."  More  than  twenty  years  before  this  utter- 
ance Jefferson  had  embodied  this  same  principle  in  his  draft  of 
the  famous  Kentucky  Resolutions.  (26)  Again,  Jefferson  wrote, 
(27)  "This  peaceable  and  legitimate  resource,  a  general  con- 
vention of  the  States,  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  implicit 
obedience,  superseding  all  appeal  to  force,  and  being  always 
within  our  reach,  shows  a  precious  principle  of  self-preservation 
in  our  composition  ..." 

Mark  this :  Jefferson  says  that  in  this  plan  of  a  general  con- 
vention of  the  States  to  decide  such  mooted  questions  of  consti- 
tutional construction  and  governmental  powers,  is  found  a  peace- 
able settlement  of  vexing  political  and  sectional  problems.  This 
was  precisely  Carolina's  plea  in  1830-33. 
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Right  or  wrong,  thundered  President  Jackson,  these  federal 
laws  must  be  obeyed  unless  and  until  repealed  by  the  same 
power  (Congress)  that  enacted  them,  or  unless  and  until  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  federal  supreme  court ;  and  if  net 
voluntarily  obeyed,  then  obedience  shall  be  enforced  by  the  frat- 
ricidal sword.  To  like  effect  argued  Webster.  You  have  the 
right,  said  he,  to  resist  laws  deemed  oppressive,  if  you  so  please — 
but  it  is  the  right  of  revolution,  no  more;  justifiable  only  if  suc- 
cessful, and  if  not  successful,  subject  to  the  dread  penalties  of 
high  treason. 

Ours  is  a  constitutional  remedy,  Hayne  replied,  and  a  peace- 
able one.  (a)  The  right  of  revolution  exists  independently  of 

the  constitution.  That  instrument  expressly  de- 
Power  versus  clares  that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  central 
Liberty  government  remains  to  the  several  States,  or  the 

people ;  that  is,  to  the  people  of  those  several 
States.  This  power  of  deciding  the  constitutionality  or  the  un- 
constitutionally of  laws  of  Congress,  being  not  given  in  the 
constitution  either  to  Congress  or  to  the  federal  supreme  court, 
remains  to  the  several  States.  Ours  is  a  peaceable  remedy — un- 
less you  of  the  North  force  on  us  the  issue  of  war.  And  only 
if  honor  with  peace  within  the  union  be  found  no  longer  possible, 
then  will  we  exercise  that  other  peaceable  remedy  of  secession 
or  withdrawal  from  the  partnership  of  States  in  order  that,  like 
Abraham  and  Lot  of  old,  we  may  dwell  apart  in  peace,  rather 
than  remain  together  in  dissension.  And  if  you,  like  George  III, 
still  pursue  us  with  hostile  intent  and  the  sword  be  drawn,  then 
upon  you  of  the  North,  not  upon  us,  must  the  awful  responsi- 
bility rest. 

For  answer  to  this  plea  of  peace  by  South  Carolina,  Jackson, 
Webster  and  the  North  passed  the  Force  Bill,  as  it  was  called, 
of  1833 ;  a  bill  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  laws, 
if  need  be,  by  force  of  arms.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
South  Carolina's  determined  front,  and  signs  of  growing  support 
for  her  from  other  Southern  States,  Jackson  and  Congress 
passed,  also,  the  Clay  Compromise  bill  scaling  down  the  tariff 
to  meet  Carolina's  demands. 
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So  ended  the  matter  for  the  time.  The  sword  was  threat- 
ened but  not  drawn,  and  South  Carolina's  peaceable  remedy  for 
an  oppressed  sectional  minority  prevailed.  And  mark  this: 
State  nullification  or  State  veto,  as  here  preached  by  Hayne  and 
Calhoun  and  practiced  by  their  native  State,  was  a  qualified 
nullification  only,  a  fact  too  often  entirely  overlooked;  an  inter- 
position of  the  State's  sovereignty  pending  an  appeal  to  a  three- 
fourths  decision  of  the  confederated  States  in  general  conven- 
tion. It  was,  in  effect,  a  federal  referendum,  (b)  It  was 
strictly  conservative  of  true  constitutional  principles.  For,  let 
us  repeat,  a  prime  object  of  the  federal  constitution  was  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

This  struggle  of  the  early  'thirties  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was,  as  Calhoun  averred  at  the  time,  (28)  a  contest  between 
power,  or  the  North,  and  liberty,  or  the  South.  Calhoun  drew 
a  close  parallel  between  that  contest  and  that  other  of  1776,  with 
Northern  unjust  taxation  of  the  South  in  1833  bearing  a  marked 
analogy  to  the  British  unjust  taxation  of  the  American  colonies 
in  1776. 

That  both   of  these   contentions   of  South   Carolina    (i.   e.f 

qualified   nullification,   with    secession   in   reserve)    were   sound, 

historically  and  constitutionally  sound,  we  have 

The  Great  just  seen      That  tjie  contrary  contention  of  Web- 

Confounder  of  , 

theConstitu-  was   unsoundJ   unconstitutional    and   unhis- 

tion.  torical,   must  necessarily   follow.     Daniel  Web- 

ster has  been  called  the  "Expounder  of  the 
Constitution."  (29)  I  respectfully  submit  that  great  "Con- 
founder  of  the  Constitution"  would  be  a  more  fitting  title.  His 
admirer  and  biographer,  and  a  successor  to  him  in  the  federal 
Senate  from  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  says  of 
\Yebster's  argument  here,  (30)  "The  weak  places  in  his  armor 
were  historical  in  their  nature."  Of  Webster  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion  the  same  writer  says,  (31)  "But  the  speech  is 
strongly  partisan  and  exhibits  the  disposition  of  an  advocate  to 
fit  the  constitution  to  his  particular  case."  Likewise,  Webster's 
apologist,  von  Hoist,  discussing  this  very  debate  with  Calhoun, 
sadly  confesses  (32)  that,  "To  his  and  his  country's  harm,  the 
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advocate  in  him  always  spoke  loudly  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
statesman." 

Yes ;  Daniel  Webster  was  a  great  lawyer,  an  able  advocate, 
a  magnificent  orator.  But  as  a  constitutional  student  he  was  su- 
perficial. The  close  of  his  speech  known  as  "Webster's  reply  to 
Hayne"  is  a  burst  of  splendid  oratory,  and  is  known  and  quoted 
far  and  wide.  Only  less  eloquent,  far  more  sound,  is  the  little 
known  peroration  to  Hayne's  rejoinder,  which  should  be  called 
"Hayne's  reply  to  Webster."  Mr.  Webster  said:  (33) 

"While  the  union  lasts  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying 
prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Be- 
yond that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in 
my  day  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on 
my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind.  When  my 
eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in 
heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored 
fragments  of  a  once  glorious  union ;  on  States  dissevered,  dis- 
cordant, belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feud,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced, 
its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a 
A  Means  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  not  a  single  star  ob- 

Inseparable  scured — bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable 

from  the  End  interrogatory  as,  What  is  all  this  worth?  nor 
Sought?  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Liberty 

first,  and  union  afterwards;  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they 
float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American 
heart — Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepar- 
able !" 

Grand,  glorious — rhetorically;  but  it  is  not  logic — nor  yet 
history.  According  to  Webster,  the  perpetuity  of  the  then  exist- 
ing American  union  was  essential  to  the  continued  enjoyment  of 
liberty.  But  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  mindful  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  the  ever  recurring  changes  in  gov- 
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ernments,  tells  us  that  all  governments  are  but  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  the  securing  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that  here,  as  in  any  other  case,  when  a  particular 
means  fails  to  effect  the  end  in  view,  it  shpuld  be  discarded  for 
some  other  means.  Forgetful,  too,  was  Webster  of  Washing- 
ton's language  in  his  revered  Farewell  Address,  wherein  he  de- 
nominates the  union  under  the  constitution  of  1787-9  an  "experi- 
ment," and  warns  against  "geographical  discriminations"  as 
"causes  which  may  disturb  our  union."  To  like  effect  to  this 
last,  as  seen  above,  spoke  Jefferson  on  "the  Missouri  question"; 
but  these  solemn  admonitions,  of  Washington  and  of  Jefferson, 
Webster  and,  after  him,  Lincoln,  heeded  not. 

Thus  Mr.  Webster  in  1833,  for  union  at  any  cost,  when 
those  whom  he  opposed  themselves  opposed  the  tariff  laws  which, 
by  means  of  "geographical  discriminations,"  favored  his  own 
New  England  and  the  North.  To  far  different  effect  had  he 
spoken  some  seventeen  years  before  when,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Hampshire,  he  voiced  New 
England's  fierce  opposition  to  the  then  raging  war  with  old 
England  and  to  the  pending  enlistment  bill  for  carrying  on  that 
war:  (34)  "I  use  not  the  tone  of  intimidation  or  menace," 
thundered  young  Representative  Webster,  "but  I  forewarn  you 
of  consequences.  ...  I  beseech  you.  by  the  best  hopes  of 
your  country's  prosperity — by  your  regard  for  the  preservation 
of  her  government  and  her  union — that  you  abandon  your*  sys- 
tem of  restrictions — that  you  abandon  it  at  once  and  abandon  it 
forever." 

But  to  return  to  the  Great  Debate  of  1830.  Said  Gen. 
Hayne  in  reply  to  Webster's  "reply":  (35) 

"The  gentleman  has  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  our  hearts 

in  favor  of  union.     Sir,  I  cordially  respond  to  that  appeal.     I 

will  yield  to  no  gentleman   here   in   sincere  at- 

Freedom  tachment  to  the  union ;  but  it  is  a  union  founded 

before  Union         on   the   constitution,   and   not   such   a    union   as 

that  gentleman  would  give  us,  that  is  dear  to  my 

heart.     If  this  is  to  become  one  great  'consolidated  government,' 

swallowing  up  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
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citizen,  'riding  over  the  plundered  ploughmen  and  beggared  yeo- 
manry,' the  union  will  not  be  worth  preserving.  Sir,  it  is  be- 
cause South  Carolina  loves  the  union,  and  would  preserve  it  for- 
ever, that  she  is  opposing  now,  while  there  is  hope,  those  usur- 
pations of  the  federal  government  which,  once  established,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  tear  this  union  into  fragments. 

"The  gentleman  is  for  marching  under  a  banner,  studded 
all  over  with  stars,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  Liberty  and 
Union.  I  had  thought,  sir,  the  gentleman  would  have  borne  a 
standard,  displaying  in  its  ample  folds  a  brilliant  sun,  extending 
its  golden  rays  from  the  center  to  the  extremities,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  whose  beams  the  'little  stars  hide  their  diminished  heads.' 
Ours,  sir,  is  the  banner  of  the  constitution ;  the  twenty-four  stars 
are  there,  in  all  their  undiminished  lustre ;  on  it  is  inscribed, 
Liberty — the  constitution — union.  We  offer  up  our  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Father  of  all  Mercies  that  it  may  continue  to 
wave,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  over  a  free,  a  happy,  and  a  united 
people." 

Hayne  has  been  criticised  as  having  violated  a  cardinal  rule 
of  oratory  and  having  attempted  to  equal  Webster's  peroration 
in  his  own.  (36)  But  another  view  may  be  urged.  The  ablest 
generals — such  as  Lee,  Jackson  and  Napoleon — are  often  those 
who,  on  occasions,  transgress  fundamental  canons  of  strategy; 
success  as  a  result  being  their  only  justification.  Hayne,  at  once 
orator,  patriot  and  logician,  both  felt  the  power  of  Webster's 
closing  plea  and  its  glowing  imagery  as  it  would  appeal  to  men, 
and  perceived  its  basic  fallacy  as  applied.  He  proceeded,  boldly 
and  deliberately,  to  borrow  his  great  antagonist's  own  figure  of 
speech  and  turn  it  against  him.  In  the  brief  space  of  the  closing 
four  sentences  of  the  peroration  just  quoted.  Hayne  reproduces 
in  outline  the  picture  drawn  so  fully  and  so  masterfully  by  Web- 
ster, dissects  it,  suggests  a  more  fitting  one  to  accord  with  his 
opponent's  expressed  principles,  appropriates  the  original  as 
properly  illustrating  his  own  position,  and  ends  with  the  "fer- 
vent" and  pertinent  invocation  that  it  may  long  be  suffered  to 
remain  the  true  emblem  of  a  people  free  and  happy  as  well  as 
united. 
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Hayne's  peroration  is  not  so  elaborate  or  ornate  as  Web- 
ster's ;  nor  was  it  meant  to  be.  But  it  is  perfect  in  itself.  The 
keen,  logical  criticism,  blended  with  the  quiet,  delicate  sarcasm 
conveyed  in  the  reference  to  the  "brilliant  sun"  and  the  "little 
stars,"  is  exquisite;  the  true  application  of  Webster's  stellar 
picture  is  simple  and  effective.  After  the  "fire,  the  wind,  and 
the  earthquake"  of  Webster's  mighty  finish  it  comes — as  a  still 
small  voice. 

And  so  the  South  triumphed  with  and  through  this  remedy 
of  peaceable  protection  for  a  sectional  minority.  The  North, 
thus  baffled,  next  resorted  to  a  wily  flank  move. 

The  next  great  sectional  crisis   (after  the  preliminary  and 

premonitory    one   of    1850)    came   nearly   a   third   of   a   century 

later.     In  the  crisis  just  discussed,  involving  the 

A  Wily  Nullification  clash  of  1830-33,  the  tariff  was  the 

Flank  Move          bone  of  contention.     In  this  second  crisis,  Negro 

slavery   in  the  territories  was  the  occasion,  not 

the  cause  as  is  imagined  by  many  who  should  know  better. 

What  was  the  actual  source  of  this  "free-soil"  or  "anti- 
slavery"  crusade  of  the  North?  An  aroused  moral  sense,  say 
some.  Fanaticism,  say  others.  Partly  each  of  these,  but  not 
exclusively  or  chiefly  either  or  both,  say  I. 

Mark  well  this  fact :  In  the  debates  in  Congress  on  the 
tariff  dispute  of  1833.  John  Quincy  Adams,  ex- President  of  the 
United  States  and  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, uttered  this  significant  remark  from  the  floor  of  the 
House:  (37)  "But  protection  might  be  extended  in  different 
forms  to  different  interests.  ...  In  the  Southern  and  South- 
western portion  of  the  union,  there  exists  a  certain  interest  [by 
which  Adams  meant  Negro  slavery]  which  enjoys  under  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  an  especial  pro- 
tection, peculiar  to  itself"  (i.  e.,  return  of  fugitive  slaves  es- 
caping from  one  State  into  another).  He  referred  to  the  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States  as  "machinery,"  and  added,  "If  they  [the 
Southern  States]  must  withdraw  protection  from  the  free  white 
labor  of  the  North  [the  "protection"  of  a  high  tariff,  Adams 
meant],  then  it  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  machinery  of 
the  South." 
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Ah — here  we  have  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  say,  the  African  in  the  fuel  heap.  In 
the  framing  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  North  and  the 
South — rather,  New  England  and  the  far  Southern  States — ar- 
ranged a  quid  pro  quo,  (38)  by  which  the  shipping  interests  of 
New  England  obtained  control,  and  permanent  control,  of  com- 
mercial regulations  by  a  mere  majority  vote,  instead  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  in  the  Congress,  and  the  South  (together  with  the 
slave-importing  shippers  of  this  same  New  England)  defeated 
the  possibility  of  prohibition  of  the  continued  importation  of  Xe- 
groes,  temporarily,  or  for  some  nineteen  years.  And  now,  her 
darling  of  sectional  customs  "protection"  in  danger  from  South 
Carolina's  firm  stand,  New  England,  through  John  Quincy 
Adams  as  her  spokesman,  gave  warning,  in  1833,  that  tariff 
"protection,"  although  not  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  and 
slavery  protection,  which  was  expressly  guaranteed  by  that  in- 
strument, must  be  held  as  twin  special  interests,  to  stand  or  fall 
together. 

In  this  light,  then,  these  remarks  of  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts, should  be  carefully  marked  and  constantly  borne  in  mind 
in  connection  with  the  subsequent  growth  and  course  of  anti- 
Southern  agitation,  under  the  guise  of  an  anti-slavery  crusade, 
from  the  time — this  time  of  South  Carolina's  Nullification  stand 
and  the  resultant  tariff  reduction  of  1833 — that  a  definite  check 
was  placed  upon  high  tariff,  North-favoring  legislation.  And 
this  is  the  same  Mr.  Adams  who  shortly  thereafter  began  to 
make  his  declining  years  renowned  by  pouring  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  his  broadsides  of  "anti- 
slavery"  or  anti-Southern  petitions. 

Finally,  a  new  party  was  formed,  with  its  primary  object, 
as  professed,  the  exclusion  of  the  South  with  her  constitution- 
guaranteed  property  from  the  common  territories  that  had  been 
acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  the  common  treasure  of  the 
South  and  the  North.  And,  significantly,  early  in  its  history, 
or  as  soon  (1860)  as  it  had  acquired  material  growth  and  sub- 
stantial prestige,  (39)  this  new  political  party,  already  thus 
avowedly  sectional  in  its  principles,  made  a  sectional  "protective" 
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tariff  one  of  its  demands.  And  when  it  had  elected  a  President 
(by  a  sectional  and  a  minority  popular  vote,  be  it  remembered) 
and  so  caused  a  disruption  of  the  union  of  States,  "protection" 
was  a  primary  means  employed  to  support  the  war  that  followed 
— a  war  of  aggression  and  conquest  waged  by  this  party  to  se- 
cure both  its  own  continued  supremacy  and  the  new  consolidated 
and  un-American  union  of  force  in  place  of  the  pristine  con- 
federated union  of  choice  which  itself  had  done  so  much  to 
destroy;  a  war  in  which  Negro  emancipation  in  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  was  incidentally  proclaimed  as  a  military  meas- 
ure, the  thirteenth  amendment  coming  later  to  extend  and  vali- 
date this  unconstitutional  proceeding.  "Un-American  union  of 
force,"  I  said ;  we  must  remember  that  widespread  opposition  to 
the  war  of  conquest  against  the  South  manifested  itself  in  the 
North,  and  that  the  myriads  of  immigrants  from  centralist, 
"blood-and-iron"  Germany  had  much  to  do  with  turning  the 
scale  in  the  North  in  support  of  Lincoln's  and  Seward's  war.  (c) 
In  these  aliens  there  had  arisen  "a  new  king  which  knew  not 
Joseph,"  who  had  no  inconvenient  recollections  of  '76  to  hold 
him  in  check.  (Note:  The  foregoing  was  originally  written  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  of  1914,  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  which  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  same 
"blood-and-iron"  nation.) 

This  so-called  free-soil  movement  were  more  accurately 
styled  a  white-soil  movement.  For  hand  in  hand  with  the  ef- 
forts to  keep  Negro  slaves  out  of  the  new  States  and  territories 
of  the  North  and  the  West,  went  drastic  anti-free-Negro  laws 
in  those  regions  as  well  as  in  the  older  Northern  States.  (These 
laws  are  to  be  found  discussed  most  illuminatingly  in  Ewing's 
Legal  and  Historical  Status  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  chapter 
iv.  See,  also.  Northern  Rebellion  and  Southern  Secession,  by 
the  same  author,  page  113.)  The  Negro,  slave  or  free,  was  not 
•wanted  in  the  North  and  West.  Long  since  had  Jefferson,  the 
honest  abolitionist,  pointed  out  that,  (40)  "The  passage  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another  would  not,  make  a  slave  of  a  single 
human  being  who  would  not  be  so  without  it.  So  their  diffusion 
over  a  greater  surface  would  make  them  individually  happier 
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and  proportionally  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their  eman 
cipation  by  dividing  the  burden  on  a  greater  number  of  coad- 
jutors."    This  warning,  like  those  other  warnings  of  Jefferson 
and  Washington  above  mentioned,  of  course  went  unheeded  b) 
the  Negro-exclusionists  of  the  North  and  North-west. 

Nullification,  or  State,  veto  subject  to  federal   referendum, 
was  practicable  in  1833;  practicable  and  successful.     In  1860-61 
it  was  not  practicable,  because  a  State  could  not 
Abraham  and       exercise  her  veto  power  out  in  the  common  ter- 
Lot  Again  ritories,    where    the    sectional,    Northern    party 

that  had  just  been  elected  to  power  threatened 
anti-Southern  legislation.  Hence,  when  peace  with  honor  was 
no  longer  possible  within  the  union  of  States,  the  Southern 
States  turned  to  the  only  possible  peaceable  alternative,  secession, 
or  complete  withdrawal  from  that  inter-State  compact  of  gov- 
ernment already  so  flagrantly  violated,  in  act  and  in  promise  of 
further  acts  to  come,  by  their  Northern  sisters. 

That  the  voice  and  efforts,  the  counsels  and  measures  of  the 
Southland  were  still  for  peace,  the  record  abundantly  proves. 

Sturdy  little  South  Carolina,  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  hei 
departed  Hayne  and  Calhoun,  was  the  first  State  to  withdraw. 
On  her  invitation,  delegates  from  five  other  of  the  "cotton 
States"  that  followed  her  in  withdrawing,  and  later  those  from 
a  sixth,  Texas,  met  her  own-  delegates  in  a  Congress  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  February  4,  1861.  By  this  Congress  was 
framed  the  provisional  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  oi 
America.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  chosen  pro- 
visional President  of  the  new  union. 

On  February  15,  1861,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Davis  at 
Montgomery  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  the  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  providing,  (41)  "that  a  commission  of  three  persons 
be  appointed  by  the  President-elect  as  early  as  may  be  con- 
venient after  his  inauguration,  and  sent  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  friendly  relations 
between  that  government  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  disagreement  between 
the  two  governments,  upon  principles  of  right,  justice,  equity  and 
good  faith." 
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Truly,  as  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  delegates  to 
this  Montgomery  Congress,  says  in  his  history  of  the  United 
States,  (42)  these  "were  not  such  men  as  revolutions  or  civil 
commotions  usually  bring  to  the  surface.  .  .  .  Their  object 
was  not  to  tear  down,  so  much  as  it  was  to  build  up  with  the 
greater  security  and  permanency."  And  we  may  add  that  the} 
meant  to  build  up,  if  so  permitted,  peaceably. 

In  this  spirit  of  amity  and  justice,  the  first  act  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  convention,  after  passing  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
was  to  adopt,  unanimously,  a  resolution  recognizing  the  right  to 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  (which  flows  down  from 
the  Northern  States  of  the  great  inland  basin  and  empties  into 
the  sea  within  the  confines  of  Louisiana),  and  further  recogniz- 
ing the  right  of  egress  and  ingress  at  that  river's  mouth  and 
looking  to  the  guaranteeing  of  these  rights.  (43) 

President  Davis'  inaugural  address,  delivered  February  18, 
1861,  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  friendship  toward  our  brothers 
of  the  North.  He  said,  in  part:  (44) 

"Our  present  political  position  has  been  achieved  in  a  man- 
ner unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  illustrates  the 
American  idea  that  governments  rest  on  the  con- 

sent  of  the  governed,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of 
President's  ,  ,  ,.  ,  iU  .„ &  , 

Inaugural  people  to  alter  or  abolish  them  at  will  when- 

ever they  become  destructive  of  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  established.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  com- 
pact of  the  union  from  which  we  have  withdrawn  was  to  "estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  (d)  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity ;'  and  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  States  composing  this  Confedera- 
tion, it  has  been  perverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
ordained,  and  ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, a  peaceful  appeal  to  the  ballot  box  declared  that,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  the  government  created  by  that  compact 
should  cease  to  exist.  In  this  they  merely  asserted  the  right 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4,  1776,  defined 
to  be  'inalienable.'  . 
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"Thus  the  sovereign  States  here  represented  have  proceeded 
to  form  this  Confederacy;  and  it  is  by  abuse  of  language  that 
their  act  has  been  denominated  a  revolution.  They  formed  a 
new  alliance,  but  within  each  State  its  government  has  remained ; 
so  that  the  rights  of  person  and  property  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed. The  agent  through  which  they  communicated  with 
foreign  nations  is  changed,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  inter- 
rupt their  international  relations.  Sustained  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  transition  from  the  former  union  to  the  present 
Confederacy  has  not  proceeded  from  a  disregard  on  our  part  of 
just  obligations,  or  any  failure  to  perform  every  constitutional 
duty,  moved  by  no  interest  or  passion  to  invade  the  rights  of 
others,  anxious  to  cultivate  peace  and  commence  with  all  nations, 
if  we  may  not  hope  to  avoid  war,  we  may  at  least  expect  that 
posterity  will  acquit  us  of  having  needlessly  engaged  in  it.  ... 

"An  agricultural  people,  whose  chief  interest  is  the  export 
of  commodities  required  in  every  manufacturing  country,  our 
true  policy  is  peace,  and  the  freest  trade  which  our  necessities 
will  permit.  .  .  .  If  a  just  perception  of  mutual  interest  shall 
permit  us  peaceably  to  pursue  our  separate  political  career,  my 
most  earnest  desire  will  'have  been  fulfilled.  But  if  this  be  de- 
nied to  us,  and  the  integrity  of  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  be 
assailed,  it  will  but  remain  for  us  with  firm  resolve  to  appeal  to 
arms  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  a  just  cause." 

Nor  did  our  President  content  himself  with  mere  words  of 
peace.  He  promptly  acted  on  the  resolution  of  Congress  above 
cited,,  and  appointed  three  commissioners  from 
our  government  to  the  government  of  the 
Branches  United  States.  "These  commissioners,"  says 

Mr.  Stephens,  (45)  "were  clothed  with  plenary 
powers  to  open  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  of 
joint  property,  forts,  arsenals,  arms  or  property  of  any  other  kind 
within  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  all  joint  liabili- 
ties with  their  former  associates,  upon  principles  of  right,  jus- 
tice, equity  and  good  faith." 

Let  me  ask,  Could  anything  have  been  fairer? 

These  commissioners  promptly  proceeded  on  their  way.     A 
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few  days  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Washington 
they  formally  notified  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  that 
"the  President,  Congress  and  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
earnestly  desire  a  peaceful  solution"  of  pending  questions  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  The  full  history  of  these  negotia- 
tions makes  mighty  interesting  reading.  But  it  is  too  long  a 
story  to  be  rehearsed  in  detail  here.  (46)  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  through  no  fault  of  these  commissioners,  or  of  the  people 
and  government  they  represented,  that  their  mission  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  their  late  allies  of  the  North  came  to  nought. 

South  Carolina,  shortly  after  her  secession  in  December, 
1860,  had  taken  like  steps  looking  to  peace,  by  sending  a  com- 
mission to  negotiate  with  Buchanan's  administration  relative  to 
former  United  States  property  within  her  limits.  (47) 

Yet  another  effort  for  peace  was  made  from  a  Southern 
official  quarter  in  those  portentous,  ominous  months  following 
the  sectional  victory  at  the  polls  in  November,  1860.  The  pro- 
visional Confederate  constitution  mentioned  above  was  framed 
and  adopted  by  what  were  called  the  seven  Cotton  States.  The 
border  Southern  States  were  yet  within  the  old  union,  hoping 
against  hope  for  continued  union,  peace  and  justice.  Among 
these  border  States  was  Virginia,  the  oldest,  the  most  powerful 
of  them  all.  By  unanimous  vote  of  her  Legislature  all  the  States 
of  the  union  were  invited  to  send  commissioners  to  a  conference, 
to  devise  some  plan  for  preserving  harmony  and  constitutional 
union.  (48) 

This  conference  met  in  Washington,  February  4,  1861,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Congress  of  the  seceded  Cotton  States 
assembled  in  Montgomery.  It  adjourned  February  27.  Signifi- 
cantly enough,  in  view  of  our  present  argument,  this  conference 
at  Washington  was  called  the  Peace  Congress.  The  demands  or 
suggestions  of  the  South  in  this  Peace  Congress  were  only  that 
constitutional  obligations  should  be  observed  by  all  parties ;  nay, 
that  certain  concessions  to  the  North  would  be  agreed  to,  by 
means  of  constitutional  amendment,  if  only  the  constitution,  as 
thus  amended,  might  be  obeyed.  This  did  not  suit  the  commis- 
sioners from  the  Northern  States,  as  was  bluntly  stated  by  one 
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of  them,  then  and  there,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  who  was 
slated  for  a  portfolio  in  Lincoln's  cabinet,  and  therefore  spoke 
at  least  quasi  et  cathedra.  So  the  Peace  Congress  proved  of 
no  avail,  (e) 

We  find  a  similar  situation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  its  regular  session  that  winter.  Of  the  condition  there 
Mr.  Pollard  says,  in  his  book,  The  Lost  Cause,  (49)  "It  is  re- 
markable that  of  all  the  compromises  proposed  in  this  Congress 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  none  came  from  North- 
ern men;  they  came  from  the  South  and  were  defeated  by  the 
North." 

Well  might  the  Southern  leaders  have  adopted  for  their  own 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "I  am  for  peace:  but  when  I 
speak,  they  are  for  war."  (50) 

It  was  by  virtue  of  this  impossible  condition  arising  within 
the  old  union  that  Southern  States,  cotton  and  border,  one 
by  one,  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  that  union — 
which  was  effected  so  far  as  possible,  in  every  instance,  peace- 
ably. They  had  not  only  the  historical,  constitutional  right  to 
do  this,  as  every  real  student  of  constitutional  history,  South  and 
North,  now  admit.;  they  had,  further,  let  us  here  repeat,  the 
general  assertion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  governing 
all  like  cases,  to  support  them.  As  pointed  out  by  President 
Davis,  in  the  above  quotation  from  his  inaugural,  a  prime  ob- 
ject in  establishing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
federative  government  thereunder,  was  to  "insure  domestic  tran- 
quility."  The  existing  form  of  government  under  this  consti- 
tution having  "become  destructive  of  this  end,"  so  far  as 
concerned  the  Southern  States,  the  peoples  of  these  States  now 
moved  to  peaceably  alter  the  form  of  government. 

And,  seldom  remembered  though  it  be  now,  there  were  at 
that  time  many  in  the  North  who  believed  that  these  Southern 
peoples  had  the  inalienable  right  thus  peaceably  to  withdraw. 
For  instance,  the  New  York  Tribune  itself,  organ  though  it  was 
of  the  aggressive  anti-Southern  party  of  that  time,  declared  in 
November  and  December,  1860,  after  Lincoln's  election,  as  fol- 
lows: (51) 
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"We  hold  with  Jefferson  to  the  inalienable  right  of  com- 
munities to  alter  or  abolish  forms  of  government  that  have  be- 
come oppressive  or  injurious,  and  if  the  Cotton  States  shall 
become  satisfied  that  they  can  do  better  out  of  the  union  than  in 
it,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  in  peace.  The  right  to  secede 
may  be  a  revolutionary  one,  but  it  exists  nevertheless,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  one  party  can  have  a  right  to  do  what  another  party 
has  the  right  to  prevent.  Whenever  a  considerable  section  of 
our  union  shall  deliberately  decide  to  go  out,  we  shall  resist  all 
coercive  measures  designed  to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never  to  live 
in  a  republic  zvhereof  one  section  is  pinned  to  the  residue  by 
bayonets.  ...  If  ever  seven  or  eight  States  send  agents  to 
Washington  to  say,  'We  want  to  go  out  of  the  union,'  we  shall 
feel  constrained  by  our  devotion  to  human  liberty  to  say,  'Let 
them  go !'  And  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  take  the  other 
side,  without  coming  in  direct  conflict  with  those  rights  of  man 
which  we  hold  paramount  to  all  political  arrangements,  however 
convenient  and  advantageous." 

Not  such  men  as  revolutions  generally  bring  to  the  front, 
said  Stephens,  of  the  Confederate  leaders.  True.  For  be  it  re- 
membered that  these  men  represented,  officially 
Sovereignty  represented,  long  existent  and  independent  re- 
and  Treason  publics,  already  fully  organized.  The  formation 
of  a  league  or  confederacy  between  these  repub- 
lics was  but  an  incident,  an  arrangement  of  convenience,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Davis  in  his  inaugural  address.  How,  then, 
could  States,  republics,  independent  nations,  be  said  to  revolt  or 
rebel  ?  A  people  or  a  faction  rebels  against  a  superior ;  not 
against  an  equal  or  an  inferior.  Therefore,  a  creator  State  of 
inherently  sovereign  powers  could  not  possibly  rebel  against 
either  the  creature  central  government  of  strictly  limited  and 
delegated  powers,  or  against  co-equal,  confederate  States.  This 
being  so,  and  Southern  individuals  acting  only  as  citizens  of 
their  respective  States,  there  could  be  no  treason  in  their  con- 
duct. 

Why  was  Jefferson  Davis,  although  long  held  a  prisoner 
after  the  war,  never  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
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son  for  which  he  was  indicted?  It  is  said  (though  I  am  not  ai 
tliis  time  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  report)  thai 
a  solemn  warning  was  sounded  forth  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  to  push  such  a  charge 
against  our  fallen  leader  would  be  to  fool  with  a  combination 
boomerang  and  back-action  buzz-saw.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
know  that  Mr.  Davis,  after  long  imprisonment,  was  released  on 
bail  (Horace  Greeley  himself  being  a  bondsman),  and  the  in- 
dictment was  never  tried. 


Yes,  the  course  of  the  Southern  peoples  was  the  only  course 
consistent  with  peace  and  honor.  Alas !  they  were  ahead  of  their 

times ;  and,  like  all  those  who,  in  any  age  01 
Ahead  of  the  clime,  dare  to  be  ahead  of  their  day  and  genera- 
Times  tion,  they  have  been  made  to  suffer  for  then 

temerity.     As   Charles   Mackay,   the  poet   says . 

"That  man  is  thought  a  knave  or  fool, 

Or  bigot  plotting  crime, 
Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his  race, 
Is  wiser  than  his  time." 

Civilization  takes  but  one  step  forward  at  a  time ;  then 
pauses  and  rests  before  the  next  step.  The  Southern  people  of 
the  period  of  1789-1861,  in  the  very  vanguard  of  this  slowly  ad- 
vancing civilization,  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  same  rule 
should  govern  in  the  intercourse  between  nations  and  people  as 
between  individuals :  and  that  rule  the  golden  rule.  But  they 
were  wiser  than  their  time.  Let  me  explain. 

Some  three  centuries  before  this  the  civilized.  Christian  (?) 
nations  of  Europe  saw  nothing  wrong  in  kidnapping  the  defense- 
less heathens  of  Afric  sands  and  selling  them  into  bondage  far 
from  their  native  haunts.  They  justified  such  practice  on  the 
grounds  alike  of  expediency  and  morals.  It  would  bring  the 
heathen  under  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity,  and  at  the 
same  time  cause  wealth  to  flow  into  the  ready  pockets  of  their 
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benignant  captors.  So  the  over-sea  slave  trade  went  merrily  on 
for  the  space  of  several  hundreds  of  years.  Then  laggard  civili- 
zation took  a  step  forward,  and  said  that  this  was  all  Avrong. 
The  African  trade,  or  the  theft  and  forcible  importation  of  Xe- 
groes  was  abolished,  and  the  Southern  States  took  a  hand  with 
the  rest  in  abolishing  it.  Meantime,  civilization  was  preparing 
to  take  another  step  forward — to  supplement  the  cessation  of 
slave  importation  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself.  Owing  to 
local  causes  some  communities  were  more  forward  in  this 
movement  than  were  others.  The  situation  in  the  Southern 
States  was  thus  sensed  by  Jefferson:  (52)  "The  cession  of  that 
kind  of  property  [slaves],  for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagatelle 
which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought  if  in  that  way  a 
general  emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be  effected ;  and 
gradually  with  due  sacrifice  I  think  it  might  be,  but  as  it  is  we 
have  the  wolf  by  the  ears  and  we  can  neither  hold  him  nor 
safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  the  one  scale  and  self-preserva- 
tion in  the  other."  Too,  it  should  be  added,  slavery  remained 
profitable  in  the  South  longer  than  in  some  other  communities, 
and  Southerners  were  but  human.  But  the  reform  was  moving 
forward  everywhere,  and  was  bound  to  triumph  in  the  end.  It 
ought  to  hare  been  allozved  to  triumph  peaceably.  Out  of  the 
differences  in  local  conditions,  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  arose 
the  fierce  controversies  between  the  Southern  and  the  Xorthern 
States  of  the  American  union. 

\Yhen  th'e  contention  had  waxed  so  hot  that  peaceful  union 
was  no  longer  possible,  then  the  Southern  States  proposed  a 
peaceable  separation.  The  Xorth  said,  No ;  we  will  force  you 
back.  The  South  said,  No ;  that  is  all  wrong.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
advancing  civilization  itself,  all  proclaim  in  trumpet  tones  that 
it  is  just  as  wrong  for  one  nation.  State  or  group  of  States 
to  conquer  another  r/  et  armis  and  to  force  upon  it  a  govern- 
ment it  does  not  desire,  as  it  is  for  one  man  to  steal  another 
man  and  sell  him  into  bondage,  or  for  a  nation  now  (as  was> 
formerly  done)  to  deny  to  its  citizens  the  right  of  voluntary  ex- 
patriation. 
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So  spoke  the  South,  wiser  than  her  time.  The  North,  not 
so  wise,  essayed  to  enslave  whole  States  and  peoples.  For  this 
is  what  a  forcible  union  of  one-time  sovereign  States  means. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  address  to  follow  the  course 
cf  that  memorable  struggle.  From  the  day  of  Thermopylae 
down,  to  battle  for  home  and  native  land  against  the  invader  and 
the  despoiler  has  ever  called  forth  the  utmost  valor  and  exertion 
of  patriots.  The  Southern  soldiery  came  of  an  adventurous, 
frontier  stock.  Southrons  generally  could  ride  and  shoot;  and 
in  this  war  they  fought  to  repel  the  invader.  The  result  was  the 
Confederate  warrior,  since  that  time  the  synonym  for  all  that  is 
best  and  bravest  in  war.  The  fame  of  the  Confederate  soldier 
is  deathless;  his  glory  as  eternal  as  the  stars.  Starvation,  not 
numbers,  overwhelmed  him  after  four  years  of  heroic  endurance 
and  brilliant  feats  of  arms.  The  Crucial  Banner  of  the  South 
sank  without  a  stain  upon  it,  save  only  the  lifeblood  of  thousands 
of  its  martyr  defenders. 

In  this  course  of  invasion  and  conquest,  in  which  she  was 
finally  successful,  did  the  North,  let  me  ask,  really  "save  the 

union,"  as  she  professed  to  do?  NO,  she  did 
"The  Union"  not — from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  she 
Unsavable  could  not.  The  union  of  the  fathers,  of  the 

constitution  of  1787-89,  was  a  union  of  choice, 
of  peace.  That  original  union  was  and  is  forever  gone,  as  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North.  It  was  ipso  facto  destroyed  by 
the  withdrawal  from  it  of  the  Southern  States.  And,  like 
Humpty  Dumpty  when  he  fell  from  the  wall,  or  like  the  late  Mr. 
Morgan's  scrambled  eggs,  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  could  never  (forcibly)  put  it  together  again.  A  union,  in- 
deed, a  new,  diverse,  blood  red  union  of  force  was  created  and 
pinned  together  by  bayonets ;  the  union  was  not,  and  could  not, 
be.  saved,  though  it  might  be  restored  by  the  free  consent,  once 
more,  of  all  the  parties  to  the  original  union. 

And  further,  the  success  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
not  have  meant  the  destruction  of  the  American  union.  By  the 
victory  of  the  revolted  colonies  in  1776-83,  the  immemorial  union 
of  English-speaking  peoples  was  severed ;  but  only  as  to  these 
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colonies;  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking  union,  known  as  the 
British  Empire,  continues  to  live,  and  to  live  truly  stronger  and 
better  from  the  lesson  that  was  well  learned  when  one  part  of 
that  uni9n  was  lost  through  the  blunders  of  sectional  aggression. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  I  question  the  honesty  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  brave  soldiers  in  blue  who,  I  cheerfully  admit,  sin- 
cerely believed  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  union  of  the 
fathers — although  many  of  them  allowed  themselves  to  be  swept 
along  into  this  belief.  But  I  do  say  this,  that  they,  as  well  as 
we,  were  victims  of  their  own  Juggernaut;  that  their  plea  for 
a  forcible  American  union  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  plea, 
in  1776,  for  a  forcible  British  union;  it  'was  the  plea  of  Old 
World  and  world-old  imperialism,  and  a  plea  which  will  justify  • 
every  war  of  invasion  and  conquest  that  has  ever  stained  his- 
tory's pages. 

But  the  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the  South's  suc- 
cess would  have  meant  the  Latin-Americanization  of  the  South- 
ern States :  that,  the  principle  of  peaceable  seces- 
What  Might  .  '     .  ,  \,       „         . 

.    .  sion,    once    established,    all    union    between    the 

(and  should)  . 

Have  Been  different  States  would  have  been  no  more  than 

a  rope  of  sand,  and  we  would  speedily  have  de- 
generated into  a  parcel  of  petty,  mutually  jealous  republics — 
perhaps  dictatorships.  The  history  of  our  race  refutes  the  sug- 
gestion. 

For  some  two  thousand  years  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Celt  have  wrought  out,  link  by  link,  on  the  anvil  of  hard 
erperience  and  dogged  experimentation,  the  everlasting  prin- 
ciples of  self-government.  The  success  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  would  have  turned  out  another  and  a  stronger 
link,  would  have  marked  another  glorious  step  forward  in  the 
laborious  progress  of  Liberty  and  Self-government.  Ours  is  a 
patient  race,  no  less  than  a  progressing  one,  and  the  successful 
termination  of  our  second  War  for  Independence  could  never 
have  changed  that  bent  of  mind  and  habit  of  action  that  stand 
behind  the  following  assertion  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

"Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  es- 
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tablished  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed." 

After  the  triumph  of  our  first  War  of  Secession  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  passed,  during  which  this  right  of 
secession,  as  now  reinforced  by  constitutional  provisions,  was 
often  asserted,  before  it  was  actually  resorted  to.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  a  second  successful  application  of  this  dras- 
tic remedy,  and  under  a  like  strong  provocation,  would  have  cut 
us  adrift  from  our  previous  caution  and  long-suffering. 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  there  would  have  been  constant 
causes  for  friction  and  even  bloodshed  arising  between  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  and  their  neighbors  to  the  north,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Well,  would  that  sort  of  bloodshed 
have  been  any  bloodier  than  the  four  years  of  it  that  was  suf- 
fered in  imposing  the  union's  yoke  upon  the  Southern  States? 
But,  after  all,  are  we  so  sure  that  those  two  powers,  once  they 
had  started  together  in  the  pathway  of  peace,  would  have  been 
unable  to  continue  side  by  side  in  amity?  Despite  strong  pro- 
vocation at  times  we  manage,  nearly  all  of  the  time,  to  preserve 
the  peace  even  with  storm-rocked  Mexico.  And  we  are  about 
to  celebrate  a  century  of  peace  with  those  ancient  enemies  of 
ours,  now  our  British  and  Canadian  friends,  although  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  they  have  formed  our  entire  northern  land 
boundary,  and  although  "another  Mississippi"  (the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence)  flows  from  our  territory  through  theirs 
to  the  sea. 

Another  objection,  or  theory:  That,  after  all,  it  is  better 
for  the  South  that  the  War  should  have  ended  as  it  did.  No,  a 
thousand  times  no:  first  and  foremost,  because  evil  should  never 
be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it  and  because  Appomattox  put 
back  a  half-century  or  more  the  hand  of  progress  on  the  dial 
plate  of  civilization ;  second  and  secondarily,  because  the  history 
of  the  fifty  years  succeeding  the  War  is  a  record  of  legislation 
hostile  to  the  material  interests  of  the  Southern  portion  of  what 
is  called  a  reunited  countrv.  Under  the  first  of  these  two  heads 
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we  may  add,  that  not  only  was  progress  thus  retarded,  but  that 
a  new  and  dangerous  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  body 
politic — the  spirit  of  evasion  of  the  fundamental  law.  If  you 
doubt  it,  see  how  certain  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution  have  become  practically  a  dead 
letter,  and  by  well-nigh  universal  consent.  This  fourteenth 
amendment  is  one  of  the  "War  amendments,"  as  they  are  called. 
But  Fate,  we  hear  it  said,  had  decreed  the  downfall  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  The  very  stars  in  their  courses,  we  are 
told,  fought  against  the  South,  even  as  they 
Fate  and  the  fought  against  Sisera  of  yore.  That  assertion  I 
Confederacy  shall  not  here  stop  to  dispute,  beyond  remark- 
ing that  the  final  outcome  of  the  War  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  until  within  less  than  eight  months  of  Gen. 
Lee's  surrender — probably  so,  that  is,  until  Atlanta  fell  a  few 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1864  in  the 
United  States.  But — what  is  meant  by  "the  stars  in  their 
courses" ? 

Come  with  me,  on  a  clear,  moonless  night,  and  scan  that 
part  of  the  heavens  that  encircles  the  Pole  star  and  in  which  the 
entire  course  of  a  given  star  is  above  the  horizon.  Watch  with 
me  some  bright  stellar  sun  which,  having  left  the  zenith,  grad- 
ually descends  the  western  sky,  appears  to  stand  still  awhile  at 
the  extreme  westernmost  point,  then  swings  slowly  but  surely 
eastward  again  on  the  return  sweep  around  the  pole,  yet  still 
descending  until  it  reaches  the  nadir,  whence  it  gradually  as- 
cends again  as  it  swings  ever  on  toward  the  east.  Other  stars, 
farther  south,  not  thus  visible  throughout  their  entire  orbits,  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  set,  and  are  blotted  out  of  sight 
a  long  while  before  they  rise  again. 

Yes,  the  stars  indeed  march  resistlessly  on, in  their  courses; 
but  those  courses  are  in  circles. 

There  are  signs  in  the  political  heavens,  that  Dixie's  guiding 

star,   her  glorious   constellation   the    Southern  Cross   of  battle, 

which  set  blood  red  at  Appomattox,  is  now  ap- 

The  Corned-         pearing  in  the  east,  a  pure,  glistening  white,  the 
erate  Day-  '  °  fe  ' 

star  day-star  of  hope  and  happiness,  for  the  South- 

land and  for  the  world. 
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To  explain,  and  to  drop  the  figure.  Certain  great  world 
tendencies,  in  the  forward  march  of  civilized  mankind,  are 
found  in  diverse  yet  complementary  pairs ;  first  one,  then  the 
other,  predominating  in  alternate,  pulsating  cycles.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  era  of  the  predomi- 
nance of.  the  centripetal  power  in  government,  the  ascendancy 
of.  the .  central  political  authority.  The  triumph  of  militant 
French  .democracy  in  the  revolution  of  1789  quickly  merged  into 
the  .imperial,  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the  erstwhile  republican 
conqueror ;  this  was  succeeded  by  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to 
power.  Just  at  this  time  our  Latin  neighbors  to  the  south,  not 
yet  schooled  for  true  liberty,  broke  away  from  enervated  Spain ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  it  was  only  the  joining  of  hands  of 
the, United  States  and  Britain,  and  the  resultant  raising  of  that 
shield  of  the  Western  World,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  checked 
the  reactionist  "Holy  Alliance"  of  continental  Europe  in  its  pro- 
ject of  forcible  recovery  of  these  revolted  Spanish  colonies — so, 
at  least,  it  is  supposed.  The  Second  French  Republic,  born  out 
of  due  time  in  the  abortive  convulsions  of  1848,  was  speedily 
swallowed  up  by  the  Second  Empire,  which  eventually  gave  place 
to  the  Third  (and  semi-monarchical)  Republic.  The  great  revo- 
lutionary upheavals  of  1848  throughout  Europe  were  generally 
suppressed.  Within  the  next  few  years  Kossuth  and  the  cause  of 
Hungarian  independence  went  down  before  the  imperial 
Hapsburgs ;  Poland  in  vain  sought  to  regain  her  lost  national-  ' 
ity ;  the  former  independent  or  autonomous  principalities  and 
electorates  of  Germany  became  welded  into  the  modern  German 
Empire  with  the  ruthless  Bismarck  at  the  helm. 

In  the  face  of  this  ominous  reaction  in  the  Old  World,  the 
glorious  ensign  of  confederated  Southern  independence  was 
raised  aloft  in  our  own  stormy  sky.  The  dragon  teeth  of  over- 
weening, un-American  imperialism  sown  by  Webster  thirty 
years  before,  bore  their  rich  harvest  of  armed  cohorts  from  the 
North,  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  latest  and  most  promising 
of  Freedom's  growing  family  of  happy  nations,  was  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And,  significantly  enough,  in  the  midst  of 
•our /struggle  for  independence,  it  was  the  fleet  of  autocratic 
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Russia,  inveterate  foe  to  liberty,  that  wintered  in  New  York 
harbor  to  lend  moral  support  to  the  cause  of  Northern  aggres- 
sion and  conquest,  as  against  the  threatened  aid  of  more  en- 
lightened England  to  the  cause  of  the  South  (53) — England, 
always  the  well-wisher  of  a  weaker  people  fighting  for  freedom, 
except  only  when  she  herself  happens  to  be  the  oppressor — Eng- 
land, who  at  a  later  time  crushed  down  the  liberty-loving  Boers 
in  a  war  in  many  particulars  most  strikingly  like  the  war  on  the 
Confederacy. 

But  now,  thank  God,  the  trend  amongst  progressive  and,  at 
heart,  liberty-loving  peoples  is.  once  more,  away  from  imperialism 
and  forcible  union.  For,  under  imperialism  and  forcible  union, 
there  is  no  adequate  protection  for  a  sectional  minority;  remem- 
ber that.  Imperialism  and  forcible  union  are,  in  their  workings, 
robberty  of  the  right  of  local  self-government  which  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  political  liberty.  From  about  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  on,  what  do  we  see?  The  waning  of  the 
centripetal  force  in  government,  the  waxing  of  the  centrifugal. 
In  the  world-old  strife  between  Liberty  and  Power,  Liberty  be- 
gins again  to  prevail,  in  the  renewed  recognition  of  the  saving 
principle  of  Home  Rule  and  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

We  ourselves  in  1898  helped  Cuba  in  her  stand  for  free- 
dom. Five  years  later  we  aided  and  abetted  Panama  in  her  se- 
cession from  the  United  States — of  Colombia.  We  thereby  of- 
ficially and  governmentally  recognized  (whether  with  due  regard 
to  our  duty  toward  Colombia,  we  need  not  here  inquire),  sol- 
emnly recognized,  that  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  whole  are 
not  always  paramount  to  the  rights  of  a  part;  yea,  even  though 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  United  States — of  Colombia  was 
thereby  sacrificed.  Shortly  thereafter  we  see  Norway  resolutely 
sunder  the  bonds  of  union  with  her  homogeneous  sister,  Sweden. 
And  the  wayward,  weaker  sister  (with  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  area  and  population  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  union  as 
the  South  had  of  the  whole  American  union)  is  in  this  instance 
allowed  to  go  in  peace,  just  as  certain  in  the  North  were  fair 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  advocate,  but  vainly,  be  done  with 
us  in  1861.  And  later  still  we  see  something  like  secession  from 
secession,  in  the  case  of  Ulster  and  Ireland. 
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Even  in  the  matter  of  amending  the  federal  constitution,  be- 
hold Senator  LaFollette's  "gateway  amendment,"  by  which  a 
minority  is  empowered  to  propose  amendments.  A  similar  pro- 
vision was  made  fifty  years  before  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America;  (54)  a  most  decided  improve- 
ment, in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  over  the  cumber- 
some and  reactionary  provision  of  the  federal  constitution  re- 
quiring a  two- thirds  majority  even  to  propose  amendment  for 
consideration  by  the  amending  power. 

These,  I  submit,  are  no  fanciful  comparisons,  no  imaginary 
parallels.  No  matter  what  may  be  all  the  details,  all  the  motives, 
in  each  case,  on  the  whole  we  may  confidently  affirm  that 
through  it  all  runs  a  larger  sense  than  before  of  the  rights  of  the 
weaker;  of  the  beauties  and  blessings  of  peace;  of  the  folly,  and 
worse,  of  war.  The  Hague  tribunal  and  the  Bryan  peace  treat- 
ies are  further  witnesses  to  this  auspicious  change.  To  come 
nearer  home:  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, remarked  casually,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
me,  that  among  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  there  was  quite 
a  good  deal  of  talk  to  the  effect  that  they  have  their  own  inter- 
ests and  are  quite  capable  of  maintaining  a  separate  political 
existence ;  although,  he  added,  there  is  among  them,  too,  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  union.  Just  how  these  two  things  are  recon- 
ciled, or  to  be  reconciled  he  did  not  say.  And  (another  coinci- 
dence) much  of  the  differences,  if  such  we  may  style  them,  be- 
tween the  Pacific  States  and  the  East,  like  the  former  contro- 
versies between  South  and  North,  arise  from  a  race  question 
growing  out  of  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  an  alien,  dark- 
skinned  race.. 

So  we  see  the  tardily  turning  tide  of  national  and  inter- 
national ideals  and  tendencies  at  last  following  the  once  over- 
whelmed, never  really  lost,  current  of  Confed- 
Our  Past  Ex-        erate  principies.     And  the  South,  the  ever  faith- 
emplrrs  Our  .  t    „       .         »  «  A       .•  /-,  •         , 

Future  Guides  South,  of  later  times  we  find  revering  her 

leaders   of  the  earlier  and  darker  periods,  for 
"there  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet." 
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We  find  the  South,  near  half  a  century  after  Appomattox, 
risen  pncenix  like  from  the  ashes  of  War  and  Reconstruction  and 
pushing  torward  in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  Agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  education,  literature,  good  roads,  adjust- 
ment of  her  race  problem  without  undue  outside  interference 
(hence,  as  more  of  a  sociological,  less  of  a  partisan,  sectional 
question) — in  all  these  the  peoples  of  the  Southern  States  were 
making  splendid  progress  and  were  rapidly  recovering  the  lost 
ground  in  political  leadership.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  it 
was  that,  by  separate  but  similar  acts,  three  Southern  States,  for 
themselves  and  for  the  South  at  large,  linked  the  present  with 
the  past  for  the  future  in  a  way  most  significant. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the  South  placed 
among  the  officially  designated  immortals  of  the  several  United 
States  in  Statuary  Hall  at  the  Capitol  building  in  Washington 
city  the  effigies  of  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  sterling  plate  service  of  the 
battleship  Mississippi  the  likeness  of  Jefferson  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Kentucky.  There  they  remained,  fitly  typifying  the 
South's  own  contribution  to  the  cause  of  true  Liberty  as  against 
over-weening  Power,  her  chosen  champions  of  the  two  phases  of 
constitutional  home  rule  through  State  sovereignty,  viz:  Nulli- 
fication or  State  veto  subject  to  federal  referendum,  and  Se- 
cession or  resumption  of  full  powers  by  the  State ;  and  only  when 
these  are  scorned  by  her  oppressors  and  all  constitutional  re- 
dress denied,  then  the  stainless  sword  of  defensive  war.  (f) 

Calhoun,  Davis,  Lee — men  with  private  lives  as  spotless  as 
their  political  principles  are  true,  exemplars  of  the  Southland's 
past,  guides  for  her  future. 

Yes,  our  constellation  was  only  obscured,  it  did  not  really 
set  at  Appomattox ;  the  Southern  Cross  of  Minority  Rights, 
Home  Rule  and  Arbitration  once  more  flames  in  the  morning 
sky,  and  it  shall  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,  if 
the  South — America — the  world,  is  to  have  true  progress  with 
Peace. 
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ADDENDUM. 

A  few  months  after  the  original  preparation  and  delivery  of 
the  above  address,  the  Confederate  monument  at  Arlington  was 
unveiled,  June  4,  1914.  (Why  was  this  not  done  one  day  earlier, 
President  Davis'  birthday?)  This  monument — a  memorial  both 
to  the  heroic  Confederate  dead  and  to  the  equally  heroic  women 
of  the  South  who  raised  it — is  a  masterpiece  of  the  great  sculp- 
tor, Ezekiel,  himself  one  of  our  boy  heroes  of  the  cadet  corps  at 
New  Market.  The  female  figure  surmounting  the  pedestal  and 
personifying  the  Southland  holds  in  one  hand  the  laurel  wreath 
for  her  marytr  dead — some  of  whom,  below  her,  are  pictured  as 
when  in  life  and  rallying  to  her  defense.  In  the  other  hand  she 
holds  a  pruning  hook,  and  beside  her  stands  a  plow  ready  for 
the  furrow ;  the  whole  fitly  typifying  the  genius  of  the  Confed- 
eracy— Peace,  so  far  as  possible,  (55)  and  Progress. 

President  Wilson  accepted  the  monument  on  behalf  of  the 
federal  government.  Secretary  Bryan  was  an  honored  guest  on 
the  platform — two  apostles  of  amity  and  justice  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  By  this  monument  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  speak  their  message  of  peace  to  these  our  rulers,  and 
through  them  to  the  world. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them :  (56)  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, like  murdered  Abel  of  old,  through  its  "more  excel- 
lent sacrifice  .  .  .  being  dead  yet  speaketh."  (57) 

LLOYD  T.  EVERETT, 

BALLSTON,  VA. 


NOTES. 

(a)  We  here  briefly  epitomize  the  substance  of  the  respective  argu- 
ments of  Hayne  and  Webster  on  this  point.  For  their  own  language  in 
extcvso  see  the  contemporaneous  publication,  Gales  &  Seaton's  Register 
of  Debates  in'  Congress; 

fb")  See  the  author's  article,  Federal  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  October,  1912. 

(c)   See  the  article,  "The  War  Day  by  Day,"  the  Washington  Herald, 
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March  13,  1914,  where  we  are  told  that  the  appointment  of  the  German, 
Gen.  Franz  Sigel,  early  in  1864,  to  command  in  western  Virginia  and  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  had  been  made  by  Lincoln  "in  pursuance  of  his  ear- 
nest wish  to  recognize  in  every  way  possible  the  great  aid  Gen.  Sigel's 
countrymen  were  giving  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Lincoln,  in  homely  phrase,  had  said  that  he  ought  to  'take  care  of  the 
Germans.'  Gen.  Sigel's  appointment  was  directly  due  to  this  purpose  of 
the  President's.  An  election  was  approaching  and  the  German  vote  was 
important." 

(d)  Here    and    elsewhere,    in    quotations    found    in   this   article,    the 
emphasis  is  our  own. 

(e)  See    this   more   fully  discussed   in  A.    H.   Stephens'    History   of 
the  United  States,  pp.  590  et  seq. 

(f)  "Trusting   in   Almighty   God,   an   approving  conscience    and    the 
aid   of  my  fellow-citizens,   I   devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my  native 
State,   in  whose  behalf  alone  will  I   ever  again   draw  my  sword." — Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  April,   1861,  in  accepting 
the   command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State  to  defend  her  against 
the  impending  invasion :  Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones'  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert 
Edward  Lee   (1906),  135. 


(1)  The  purported   letter  of  Gen.  Lee  containing  the  expression   is 
found  in  Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones'  Personal  Reminiscences,  Anecdotes  and  Let- 
ters of  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee,  1875,  p.   133.     Capt.   James   Power  Smith,  of 
the  Southern  Historical  Society,  advises  me  that  Professor  Graves,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  has  examined  the  question  in   an  Address  before 
the    Bar   Association   of   Virginia,    and   reached   the   conclusion   that   the 
letter  was  not  written  by  General  Lee ;  also,   that  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  concurs  in  this  conclusion. — L.  T.  E. 

(2)  Gen.    Jackson's    farewell    address    to    the    "Stonewall    Brigade," 
Oct.  4,  1861 :  John  Esten  Cooke's  "Stonewall  Jackson :  A  Military  Biog- 
raphy," 1876,  p.  856. 

(3)  The  Bible,  Isaiah    ii,  4. 

(4)  "It  is  related  that  the  flag  which  was  raised  at  Cambridge,  Jan- 
uary 2,   1776,  by  Washington,   was  composed  of  thirteen  red   and  white 
stripes,  with   the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.   Andrew  emblazoned  on 
the  blue  canton  in  place  of  the  stars." — Brown  &  Strauss'  Dictionary  of 
American  Politics,  article  "Flag  of  the  United  States." 

(5)  A.  H.  Stephens'  Hist.  U.  S.,  225. 

(6)  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1878,  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  certified  by  Ferdinand  Jefferson,  official  custodian, 
or  "Keeper  of  the  Rolls  at  the  Department  of  State." 

(7)  See,  for  instance,  action  of  the  Convention  of   North   Carolina 
which  refused  to  accede  to  the  federal  constitution  of  1787,  adopting  by 
a   large  majority  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  Legislature  to  pass 
similar  impost  laws  to  those  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress  under  the  con- 
stitution   "and   appropriate   the  money  arising  therefrom    to   the   use   of 
Congress" ;  i.  e.,  thus  refusing  to  recognize  the  secession  of  the  ratifying 
States  from  the  old  Confederation.    -Vol.  4  Elliot's  Debates,  p.  251. 

(8)  See  i  Elliot's  Debates,  327,  327-9,  334-5;  A.  H.  Stephens'  Hist. 
U.  S.,  339-40,  347-50,  358-6i. 
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(9)  3  Elliot,  87.     (10)  5  ib.,  127-8,  140. 

(n)  Vol.  3  McMaster's  Hist.  People  of  the  U.  S.,  42;  2  Hy.  Adams' 
Hist.  U.  S.,  160  et  seq. ;  Powell's  Nullification  and  Secession  in  the 
U.  S.,  chap.  3.  (12)  3  McMaster,  chap.  19;  4  Hy.  Adams,  407,  431. 

(13)  "Congressional  Speeches  of  Josiah  Quincy,"  edited  by  his  son, 
Edmund  Quincy    (1874),  196. 

(14)  See    a   host    of    authorities,    including    A.    H.    Stephens'    Hist. 
U.  S.,  419. 

(15)  Jefferson  to   Holmes,  April  22,    1820,   "The  Writings   of  Thos. 
Jefferson"     (1829),    vol.    4,    pp.    323-4;    also,    in    "Jefferson's    Complete 
Works,"  vol.  7,  159,  as  cited  in  Stephens'  Hist.  U.  S.,  431. 

(16)  Quoted   from  memory;  author  or  origin  not  now  recalled. 

(17)  Jenkins'  Calhoun,  248-9. 

(18)  See  the  writer's  monograph,  "A  Titans'  War,"  chap.  34. 

(19)  Accede,   some   58  times  in   Elliot's   Debates;   compact  or   con- 
tract,  over   30   times,    ibid. ;    confederacy,    confederated   republic,   federal 
(under  the  new  constitution,  or  in  the  federal  convention  of  1787),  some 
50  times,  ib. ;   constitution    (as  applied  to  the  Articles  of   Confederation, 
or  as  distinguished  therefrom),  about  27  times,  ib. ;  nation,  national,  ap- 
plied   to   both   old    Confederation    and   new    constitution,    in   all    over   60 
times,  ib.     The  above  summary  is  rather  ultra  conservative  in  its  approx- 
imation of  the  numbers  of  times  these  several  terms  are   found  in  Elli- 
ot's Debates. 

(20)  Elliot,  vol.  2,  165.     (21)   Ibid.,  vol.  4,  183.     (22)   Ib.,  vol.  327. 

(23)  Supra,  note  8. 

(24)  5  Elliot,  483- 

(25)  "A  Titans'  War,"  chap.  15. 

(26)  Stephens'    U.   S.,  937-39. 

(27)  Vol.   8,   "Writings  of  Thos.  Jefferson"    (1897),  22-3. 

(28)  Jenkins'  Calhoun,  300. 

(29)  Brown  &   Strauss'   Dictionary  of  American   Politics,   153,  arti- 
cle, "Expounder  of   the  Constitution." 

(30)  H.  C.  Lodge's  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  171.     (31)   Ibid.,  225-6. 

(32)  Von   Hoist  on  the   Constitution   of  the  United   States,   vol.   i, 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  CHANCELLORSVILLE 


By  DAVID  GREGG  McINTOSH 
Colonel  of  Artillery,  C.  S.  A. 


The  Chancellorsville  campaign  was  altogether  the  most  re- 
markable conducted  by  General  Lee.  While  it  occupied  less  than 
a  week  in  point  of  time,  it  included  a  series  of  engagements,  a 
number  of  which  might  be  classed  as  battles.  Some  of  these 
were  fought  independently  by  detached  bodies,  on  fields  widely 
separated,  but  all  controlled  and  inspired  by  one  master  mind. 

Gettysburg  was  simply  a  square  stand  up  fight;  a  race,  in 
the  first  place  between  two  hostile  forces,  each  bent  on  concen- 
tration before  the  other ;  then  a  clash,  ending  with  a  magnificent 
assault  which  failed.  And  so  it  was  at  Fredericksburg,  a  face 
to  face  fight,  the  Confederates  entrenched,  and  the  Federals  mak- 
ing the  assaults,  'with  disastrous  results.  Fredericksburg  was 
largely  an  artillery  battle  and  so  was  Gettysburg,  but  Chancellors- 
ville was  distinctly  a  battle  of  small  arms,  fought  in  dense  forests, 
where  open  spaces  could  rarely  be  found  for  artillery,  and  where 
it  was  impossible  for  infantry  to  preserve  its  alignment.  Night 
attacks  alternated  with  those  by  day,  and  were  productive  of 
panics  and  confusion.  The  odds  appeared  to  be  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  again  to  be  evenly  balanced. 
The  campaign  presented  on  the  whole  a  greater  variety  of  situ- 
ations, and  more  spectacular  features  than  any  in  which  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  ever  engaged. 

The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  General  Lee's  battles,  at  the  same  time  it  'was  his 
greatest  success.  At  no  time  if  we  except  the  closing  chapter 
of  the  war,  did  he  have  to  face  such  overwhelming  odds.  After 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  de- 
tach Longstreet  and  two  of  his  best  divisions,  and  send  them 
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south  of  Richmond,  beyond  his  reach.  Having  to  protect  a 
front  of  ever  twenty  miles  he  only  learned  that  Hooker  was 
moving,  and  was  crossing  the  Rapidan,  when  he  was  already 
upon  his  flank.  At  the  same  time,  Sedgwick,  with  two  army 
corps  and  a  third  in  reserve,  was  crossing  the  Rappahannock  in 
his  front.  If  he  moved  to  meet  Hooker,  Sedgwick  had  the  road 
open  to  Richmond  and  could  destroy  his  communications. 
Stoneman,  with  a  cavalry  force  three  times  as  large  as  Stuart, 
was  already  on  the  way  to  destroy  the  railroads  in  his  rear.  The 
situation  was  full  of  peril  and  might  well  appall  the  stoutest 
heart.  That  General  Lee  was  able  to  meet  it  successfully  proved 
him  to  be  a  master  in  the  art  of  war,  and  made  it  his  greatest 
triumph.  In  the  midst  of  his  first  success,  when  Hooker  had 
been  routed  at  Chancellorsville  and  Lee  was  preparing  to  follow 
him,  Sedgwick  suddenly  appeared  in  his  rear,  and  he  found 
himself  between  the  two.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  to  hold 
Hooker  at  bay  and  turn  upon  Sedgwick,  while  Early  in  turn  took 
Sedgwick  in  rear,  and  the  positions  of  the  combatants  became 
reversed.  This  unique  situation  is  believed  to  be  without  a  pre- 
cedent, and  is  only  approached  by  what  occurred  at  Lodz  in 
December,  1914,  during  the  present  war,  where  a  Russian  army 
was  hemmed  in  between  two  German  column, s  and  a  fourth 
column,  this  time  Russian,  appeared  upon  the  German  flank. 

The  unusual  conditions  which  developed  in  this  short  cam- 
paign called  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  best  qualities  which  be- 
long to  a  Captain  in  war.  They  afforded,  as  no  other  battle- 
field did,  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Lee's  masterfulness 
in  grappling  with  new  and  unexpected  emergencies,  while  they 
exhibited  at  the  same  time  his  wonderful  poise,  and  his  fighting 
tenacity,  and  his  heroic  courage.  It  has  been  said  that  General 
Lee  won  through  the  mistakes  of  his  enemy,  but  it  is  only  the 
wise  Captain  who  can  see  and  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  an 
enemy,  and  it  might  be  added  perhaps  with  more  truth,  that 
General  Lee  won  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  of  those  under  him. 

While  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  this  battle,  it  is 
believed  to  be  less  generally  understood  than  any  battle  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  official  reports  on  both  sides  are  full  of  incon- 
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gruities.  Official  reports  it  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  olten  fail  to  furnish  the  information  which  would 
prove  most  useful  in  fixing  localities  and  estimating  the  effect 
of  a  given  movement.  It  is  a  usual  failing  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  minor  actions,  and  to  minimize  serious  errors.  It  is 
only  by  comparisons  of  reports  on  both  sides  that  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  can  be  arrived  at.  But  any  account  of  so  intri- 
cate a  battle  as  that  of  Chancellorsville,  covering  so  wide  an 
area,  and  involving  so  many  changes  of  position,  with  few  land 
marks  to  determine  them,  can  only  be  general  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect.  Individual  prowess  is  hidden  in  the  fog  of 
battle,  and  organized  units  lose  their  identity.  It  is  said  that 
Victor  Hugo  spent  three  months  studying  the  battlefield  of 
Waterloo;  and  the  house  is  still  shown  which  he  occupied  while 
writing  up  his  account  of  that  battle.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if 
with  all  this  preparation,  the  brilliant  author  did  not  draw  upon 
his  imagination  to  supplement  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard. 

Notwitstanding  the  writer  was  in  Jackson's  flanking  column 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  May  3d,  the  movements  of  the 
two  armies  from  April  3oth  to  May  5th,  and  the  relative  location 
of  the  different  battlefields  were  always  shrouded  in  more  or 
less  obscurity.  A  visit  to  these  fields  a  few  years  since  enabled 
him  to  realize  more  fully  the  trying  situations  which  General 
Lee  had  to  meet,  as  'well  as  the  immense  difficulties  which  Gen- 
eral Hooker  overcame  in  his  initial  movement,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  he  afterwards  threw  away.  The  interest  thus 
stimulated  led  him  to  again  go  over  many  of  the  official  reports 
and  war  maps,  and  to  read  more  or  less  of  the  literature  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  including  Colonel  Henderson's  graphic  ac- 
count, and  the  elaborate  compilation  of  Captain  Bigelow,  and  for 
his  own  satisfaction  he  has  at  leisure  moments  filled  up  the  fol- 
lowing sketch. 

Before  attempting  however,  any  account  of  the  campaign, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  glance  brieflly  at  the  situation  of  the 
two  armies,  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  either,  in  any  of- 
fensive movement,  and  the  considerations  which  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  two  commanding  Generals. 
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When  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  disaster  of  Fred- 
ericksburg,  Mr.  Lincoln  entrusted  the  command  of  the  army  to 
General  Hooker,  he  was  anxious  that  the  advance  should  be  re- 
sumed with  the  least  possible  delay.     The  hopes  which  he  enter- 
tained  from   the  time  the   Federal   army  was   in   sight  of   the 
capitol  of  the  Confederacy  in  June,  1862,  had  been  continually 
frustrated;  sentiment  throughout  the  North  was  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly impatient;  the  time  of  enlistment  of  a  portion  of  the 
troops  in  service  was  about  to  expire;  desertions  in  the  army 
were  alarmingly  frequent,  and  everything  combined  to  make  an 
early  movement  desirable.     General  Hooker  was  not  a  favorite 
of  Halleck's,  the   Commander-in-Chief  at  Washington,  but  he 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  head  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
because  of  his  energetic  character  and  his  fighting  qualities.    He 
had  served  creditably  in  the  Mexican  War,  gone  through  the 
Peninsula  campaign  with  McClellan  as  a  division  commander, 
and  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
army  under  Burnside.     Impetuous  in  disposition  and  outspoken 
by  nature,  he  was  wont  to  give  expression  to  his  opinion  of  his 
fellow  officers  including  his  superior  in  rank,  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  very  day  preceding  his  appointment,  General 
Burnside  had  prepared  an  order,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President,  dismissing  him  from  the  service.     This,  however,  was 
diplomatically  ignored  by  the  two  men  when  the  transfer  of  the 
command  was  made :  General  Burnside  in  general  orders,  upon 
his  taking  leave  asked  the  army,  "to  give  to  the  brave  and  skill- 
ful General  who  has  so  long  been  identified  with  its  organiza- 
tion, and  who  is  now  to  command  you,  your  full  and  cordial 
support,  etc."    While  General  Hooker  in  taking  command  says, 
he  only  "gives  expression  to  the  feeling  of  this  army  when  he 
conveys  to  its  late  commanding  General  the  most  cordial  good 
wishes  for  his  future,  etc."     And  adds,  "in  equipment,  intelli- 
gence and  valor,  the  enemy  is  our  inferior,  let  us  never  hesitate 
to  give  him  battle  wherever  we  can  find  him." 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  bestowing  the  appointment  wrote:  "What  I 
now  ask  of  you  is  military  success  *  *  *  ;  and  now  beware  of 
rashness.  Beware  of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless 
vigilance,  go  forward  and  gain  us  victories." 
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The  army  of^the  Potomac  had  been  much  disheartened  by 
the  disastrous  repulse  met  with  in  the  previous  December,  and 
its  discipline  suffered  in  several  respects;  among  others,  in  the 
easy  intercourse  and  familiarity  which  was  established  between 
the  opposing  pickets  of  the  two  armies. 

General  Hooker  set  himself  energetically  at  work  to  repair 
the  morale  of  the  army  and  to  plan  at  once  an  offensive  cam- 
paign. While  his  proneness  to  criticism  did  not  commend  him 
to  all  his  fellow  officers,  the  touch  of  a  strong  hand  was  in- 
stantly felt,  and  renewed  confidence  was  inspired  throughout  the 
ranks.  General  Sickles  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  when 
General  Hooker  rode  with  him  along  the  lines  on  the  morning  of 
the  eventful  second  of  May,  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo,  and  re- 
ceived everywhere  by  the  troops  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  improved  discipline  introduced  by  General  Hooker,  not 
only  had  an  inspiring  effect  upon  his  own  men,  but  it  was  soon 
manifested  in  curtailing  the  information  which  was  in  the  habit 
of  leaking  through  to  the  other  side.  Secretiveness  became  a 
prime  characteristic  of  headquarters.  Not  even  the  staff  were 
admitted  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  General,  and  it  is  said 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  were  often  deceived  as  to  the 
real  character  of  projected  movements.  When  General  Hooker 
took  command  the  army  was  disposed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Falmouth  on  the  Stafford  Heights  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock,  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  running  to  Aquia. 
On  either  side  were  infantry  outposts,  and  beyond  these  a  strong 
cordon  of  cavalry,  and  no  communication  was  permitted  outside 
these  lines. 

On  the  1 8th  of  February,  three  weeks  after  Hooker  as- 
sumed command,  General  Lee  wrote  Mr.  Davis,  that  General 
Hooker  appeared  to  be  abandoning  his  present  position  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac,  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
army  to  be  descending  the  Potomac,  but  whether  its  destination 
was  beyond  Hampton  Roads  to  Suffolk,  or  into  North  Caroiina, 
he  could  not  ascertain.  Two  days  later  he  wrote,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared still  in  his  front  in  large  numbers.  While  Lee  was 
always  of  opinion  that  Hooker's  effort  would  be  to  cross  the 
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r.iver  above  Fredericksburg,  the  reports  that  reached' him  were 
confused  and  contradictory.  Accordingly,  early. in  February  he 
directed  a  reconnoitering  party  of  Wickham's  cavalry  to  cross 
the  Rappahannock  at  the  United  States  ford;  descerid  the  left 
bank,  and  find  out  the  enemy's  position.  The  river  Was  'at  swim- 
ming point,  and  when  the  party  had  proceeded  a  few 'miles  the 
enemy  was  discovered  in  force,  compelling  them  to  return  empty 
handed.  Subsequently  General  Fitz  Le6  was  ordered  with  his 
brigade  from  Culpepper  Court  House  to  break 'through  the  out- 
posts and  ascertain  what  lay  behind.  With  his  Accustomed  dash 
he  penetrated  the  lines  some  miles  beyond  Hart  wood '  Church, 
and  after  capturing  a  considerable  number  6f  p'risbhers,' brought 
them  off  in  the  face  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy;  and  the  Con- 
federate commander  was  assured  of  the  fact' of  looker's  pres- 
ence and  how  his  army  lay. 

General  Hooker  also  set  about  reorganizing  his  'army,  and 
among  other  changes  discarded  the  formation -of  the  infantry 
into  three  grand  divisions,  retaining  the  corps 'formation  as  the 
unit.  The  reason  assigned  by  him  for  the  change,  was  that  the 
grand  division  was  cumbrous  and  unwieldy :t6  handle".'  The  army 
was  thus  made  to  consist  of  seven  corps,  each  'tmder  its'  corps 
commander.  Whether  the  change  was  judicious  'has  given  rise 
to  a  diversity  of  opinion.  In  the  fofldwing  -spring;  it  may  be 
said  General  Grant  reduced  the  number  of  army  corps,'  and  the 
army  was  consolidated  into  three  corps,  making  a  c6fp's  about 
equal  to  the  old  grand  division. 

General  Hooker's  first  demonstration  was  against  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  which  General  Aver- 
ill  about  the  middle  of  March,  with  three  thousand  sabres,  was 
directed  to  attack  and  disperse,  by  crossing  the  river  at  Kelly's 
ford.  Averill  was  provided  with  four  days'  rations,  but  after  a 
sharp  fight  with  Fitz  Lee  half  way  between  the  river  and  'Brandy 
Station  he  retired,  to  the  great  disgust  arid  disappointment  of 
Hooker.  What  should  ultimately  be  the  real  line  "of  attack  was 
with  General  Hooker  a  matter  of  great  solicitude.  Burnside  had 
already  made  an  attack  in  front,  nnd  the  result  of  that  effort  was 
not  such  as  to  invite  a  repetition.  The  passage  of  the  river  at 
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some  point  ••  below  Fredericksburg  with  the  aid  of  gunboats, 
seizing  Bowling  Green  and  the  railroad,  and  throwing  General 
Lee  off  his  direct  communications  with  Richmond  was  much  con- 
sidered. Brigadier  General  Warren,  chief  topographical  engi- 
neer, reported  that  to  cross  the  river  so  as  to  gain  the  heights 
below-  Lee's  entrenchments,  required  the  secret  movement  of 
pontoon  trains  and  artillery  for  more  than  twenty  miles  over 
roads  which  were  impassable,  and  that  the  first  available  point 
below  Skin-leers  Neck  would  require  one  thousand  feet  of  bridg- 
ing, which  in  his  judgment  made  a  movement  by  that  flank  im- 
practicable. The  same  authority  looked  upon  a  crossing  im- 
mediately above  Fredericksburg  as  scarcely  more  promising.  He 
described  the  river  as  narrowing  at  Beck's  Island  two  miles  and 
a  half -'above  Fredericksburg,  the  bluffs  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  heighth  on  either  side,  "coming  in  close  to  the  river,  with 
.steep  wooded  slopes  cut  by  ravines,  and  difficult  of  approach." 

The  first  favorable  conditions  for  approach  which  presented 
themselves  to  him  were  found  at  Banks'  ford  about  six  miles 
above  by  the  road,  though  owing  to  a  bend  in  the  river  only  three 
miles  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  south  side.  The  river  at  the 
time  of  the  report  was  not  fordable,  and  he  found  it  protected  on 
the  opposite  side  by  several  lines  of  intrenchments  rising  from 
the  water's  edge  and  constructed  with  traverses,  as  a  protection 
against  artillery  fire.  Being  well  guarded  he  considered  its  sur- 
prise impossible.  The  next  point  examined  by  Warren  was  the 
United  States  ford,  seven  miles  above  Banks'  ford,  where  he  re- 
ported finding  long  lines  of  infantry  with  battery  epaulments,  and 
an  ampk  force  in  support  and  the  river  not  fordable. 

Just  above  the  United  States  ford  the  river  forks,  the 
Northern  branch  retaining  the  name  Rappahannock  and  the 
Southern  branch  being  known  as  the  Rapidan.  The  most  con- 
siderable ford  on  the  northern  branch  is  called  Kelly's,  which  is 
about  four  miles  from  Rappahannock  Station,  a  point  on  the 
Orange  &  Alexandria  Railroad,  now  called  Remington.  From 
Kelly's  ford,  roads  ran  westerly  to  Brandy  Station  and  Cul- 
pepper,  and  southeasterly  to  Germanna  and  Ely's  fords  on  the 
Rapidan,  the  latter  passing  through  Richardsville  direct  to  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  the  former  intersecting  the  plank  road  from 
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Orange  Court  House  to  Fredericksburg  at  the  Wilderness  Tav- 
ern, five  miles  west  of  Chancellorsville.  After  looking  over  all 
the  ground,  Warren,  who  was  a  most  capable  engineer,  inclined  to 
a  move  along  the  route  just  indicated,  as  least  likely  to  attract 
attention.  He  thought,  "that  the  passage  of  two  streams,  not 
fordable,  and  having  a  width  of  two  to  three  hundred  feet  at 
such  a  long  distance  from  our  base  by  a  flank  movement  with 
many  pontoons  and  artillery  trains,  over  roads  almost  impracti- 
cable, seemed  so  unlikely  as  to  give  the  enemy  no  concern." 
Hooker  took  Warren's  advice,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
of  April  nth,  he  communicated  his  ptirpose,  adding  "that  he 
was  apprehensive  the  enemy  would  retire  the  moment  he  should 
cross  the  river,  and  over  the  shortest  line  to  Richmond,  and  thus 
escape  being  seriously  crippled,  etc." 

Accordingly,  he  gave  orders  to  Stonfeman  in  command  of 
the  cavalry  to  begin  the  advance  on  the  I3th  of  April,  expecting 
to  make  feints  of  crossing  the  river  at  Fredericksburg  and  be- 
low, at  the  same  time ;  and  as  soon  as  Stoneman  had  fallen  upon 
Lee's   communications,   he  would   make  his    real   move  by  the 
right.     But  the  extraordinary  rains  and  consequent  floods  which 
prevailed  for  ten  days  rendered  the  first  attempt  abortive.  Stone- 
man was  unable  to  move,  to  Hooker's  great  chagrin.  On  the  2ist 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  "the  weather  appears  to  continue  averse 
to  the  execution  of  my  plans  as  first  formed,  but  if  these  do  not 
admit  of  speedy  solution  I   feel  that   I  must   modify  them  to 
conform  to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  are.     I  was  attached 
to  the  movement  as  first  projected,  as  it  promised  unusual  suc- 
cess, but  if  it  fails  I  will  project  a  movement  which  I  trust  will 
secure  us  success  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  one,  on 
the  execution  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  give  personal  super- 
vision."    What  was  meant  by  the  latter  expression  has  aever 
been  explained.     In  the  movement  which  began  a  week  later 
when  the  weather  had  cleared,  the  plan  as  originally  designated 
was  pursued,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  so  much  of  it  as  con- 
templated the  interruption  of  General  Lee's  communications  was 
departed  from  by  him,  or  by  his  chief  of  cavalry.     But  before 
following  the  movement  let  us  observe  the  situation  on  the  other 
side. 
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After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  the  proximity  of  his  op- 
ponent required  General  Lee  to  maintain  a  defensive  line  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  length.  His  army  consisted  of  two  corps, 
the  first  commanded  by  Longstreet,  and  the  second  by  Jackson, 
each  corps  consisting  of  four  divisions.  Longstreet's  corps  oc- 
cupied the  range  of  hills  back  of  Fredericksburg,  extending  from 
the  river  to  what  was  known  as  Hamilton's  Crossing,  a  station 
on  the  railroad  about  six  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  where  the 
range  of  hills  is  broken.  It  also  held  Banks'  and  the  United 
States'  fords.  Above  the  latter  the  crossings  were  watched  by 
cavalry.  Jackson's  corps  occupied  a  position  extending  down 
the  river  from  Hamilton's  crossing  to  Port  Royal.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  the  Corbin  House,  Moss  Neck ;  and  when  spring 
approached  at  the  Yerby  House  in  rear  of  Hamilton's  crossing. 
General  Lee's  headquarters  were  about  three  miles  south  of 
Fredericksburg.  The  only  material  change  in  the  organization 
of  Lee's  army  was  in  the  artillery,  which  was  reorganized  into 
battalions,  consisting  usually  of  four  batteries  each.  Separate 
batteries  were  no  longer  attached  to  infantry  brigades,  but  the 
battalion  under  field  officers  was  attached  to  infantry  divisions. 
The  cavalry  6f  the  army  commanded  by  Stuart,  consisted  of 
two  small  brigades,  one  under  Fitz  Lee  at  Culpepper  Court 
House,  where  were  Stuart's  headquarters,  and  the  other  under 
W.  H.  F.  Lee ;  Hampton  having  been  sent  to  the  rear  to  recruit 
his  brigade. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  Pickett's  division  of  Long- 
street's  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the  front  and  moved  to  Salem 
Church,  a  point  on  the  plank  road  about  four  miles  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, afterwards  the  scene  of  a  fierce  battle,  and  some  in- 
trenchments  were  thrown  up  designed  to  form  a  rallying  point 
in  case  the  troops  on  the  river  front  should  be  compelled  to 
abandon  that  line. 

When  the  news  reached  Richmond  that  Burnside's  corps  had 
embarked  for  Fortress  Monroe,  it  excited  much  apprehension, 
as  being  the  forerunner  of  a  movement  against  that  place  from 
the  south  side  of  James  River.  The  apprehension  was  increased 
by  reports  of  other  similar  movements,  and  it  led  finally  to  the 
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detachment  of  two  divisions,  Hood's  and  Pickett's  under  Long- 
street,  to  guard  Richmond  against  an  attack  from  that  quarter. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  official  correspondence  on  the  Fed- 
eral side  that  any  serious  movement  of  that  sort  was  in  fact 
contemplated,  but  General  Longstreet  as  well  as  the  authorities 
in  Richmond  were  obsessed  with  that  idea. 

It  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  of  the  period  that 
General  Lee  parted  with  his  two  divisions  with  reluctance.  On 
the  1 6th  of  February  he  wrote  the  President  that  he  had  received 
the  dispatch  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  conveying  his,  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes,  and  that  he  had  accordingly  directed  Hood  to 
march  to  Hanover  Junction,  and  that  Longstreet  was  directed 
to  move  Pickett  on  to  Richmond.  The  letter  indicates  that  Lee 
was  meditating  an  offensive  himself  as  soon  as  conditions  be- 
came favorable. 

On  the  i6th  of  March  General  Lee  wrote  Longstreet,  refer- 
ring to  the  removal  of  Burnside's  corps  and  its  expected  ap- 
pearance south  of  James  River;  that  from  present  appearances 
it  was  fair  to  presume  he  would  be  called  on  to  engage  the 
enemy  first  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  he  wished  him  to  be  pre- 
pared to  return  the  troops  recently  detached  to  that  point  when 
it  became  necessary.  On  the  i/th,  Longstreet  replied,  "I  shall 
be  ready  to  join  you  with  Hood's  division  at  any  moment,  and 
trust  to  your  being  able  to  hold  the  force  in  your  front  in  check 
until  I  can  join  you."  On  the  iQth,  Longstreet  wrote,  "It  seems 
to  me  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of 
North  Carolina  in  order  that  we  may  draw  all  the  supplies  there, 
and  if  we  give  him  ground  at  all,  it  would  be  better  to  do  so 
from  the  Rappahannock.  It  is  right  as  you  say,  to  concentrate 
and  crush  him ;  but  will  it  be  better  to  concentrate  on  his  grand 
army,  than  on  his  detachments,  and  then  make  a  grand  concen- 
tration on  the  grand  army?  If  we  draw  off  from  the  front  of 
his  grand  army,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  crush  rapidly  his  detach- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  grand  army  in  check  as 
far  as  South  Anna  at  least,  particularly  while  the  roads  are  so 
very  bad,  then  concentrate  on  the  grand  army  and  dispose  of 
that."  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  he  applied  to  Lee  for  another 
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division  of  his  corps,  to  which  Lee  replied,  "If  this  army  is  fur- 
ther weakened,  we  must  retire  to  the  line  of  the  Annas',  and 
trust  to  a  battle  near  Richmond  for  the  defence  of  the  capitol. 
*  *  *  Unless  therefore,  a  retrograde  movement  becomes  neces- 
sary, I  deem  it  advantageous  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance, 
and  trust  to  striking  him  on  his  line  of  advance." 

On  April  2/th  General  Lee  writing  Mr.  Davis  and  thanking 
him  for  the  steps  taken  to  reinforce  the  cavalry  and  increase  the 
army  supplies,  says,  that  he  had  written  General  Longstreet  to 
expedite  his  operations  in  North  Carolina,  as  he  might  be  ob- 
liged to  call  him  back  at  any  moment. 

On  the  2Qth  Mr.  Davis  addressing  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  transmitting  a  dispatch  from  General  Lee  says,  "The  de- 
mand which  was  looked  for  has  come  and  requires  prompt  at- 
tention. This  (alluding  to  Lee's  dispatch)  of  course  involves 
rapid  and  immediate  movement  of  troops  and  supplies,  to  enable 
General  Lee  to  meet  the  enemy  and  sustain  himself  in  whatever 
position  it  may  be  necessary  to  assume."  When  Longstreet  was 
ordered  to  move  he  delayed  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  to 
move  at  once  would  lose  the  supplies  and  the  transportation  he 
had  gathered.  When  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  came  off  he 
was  still  south  of  Richmond. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  why  General  Lee  did  not  use  more 
energetic  measures  in  dealing  with  the  administration,  and  with 
his  subordinates.  But  General  Lee  was  always  the  opposite  of 
being  aggressive  in  his  attitude  to  the  Government,  and  forbear- 
ing to  those  under  him.  For  Mr.  Davis,  personally,  he  enter- 
tained the  most  profound  respect,  and  their  relations  were  always 
most  cordial.  To  him  as  the  nominal  Commander-in-Chief  he 
seems  to  have  always  accorded  a  gracious  deference.  In  the 
matter  of  army  supplies,  he  stated  his  wants  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments in  plain  terms,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  energy  in 
the  departments  to  make  these  wishes  effective.  Had  he  been  a 
Napoleon  instead  of  a  Lee,  the  Star  of  Destiny  for  the  South 
may  have  changed  its  course.  But  as  he  was  fighting  for  Con- 
stitutional liberty,  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  civic  au- 
thority was  with  him  supreme. 
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In  the  game  of  War  which  now  went  on  between  the  op- 
posing leaders,  General  Hooker  was  confused  by  contradictory 
reports  as  to  the  strength  of  Lee's  army,  and  the  size  of  the  de- 
tachments which  left  it.  On  the  other  hand  various  reports 
came  to  Lee  as  to  Hooker's  designs,  and  these  were  sometimes 
supported  by  feints  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  serious 
moves.  On  the  22d  of  April  a  second  demonstration  was  made 
by  Hooker  below  Fredericksburg,  and  a  crossing  effected  from 
Port  Conway  in  canvas  boats,  but  after  the  capture  of  a  \vagon 
train  and  a  few  prisoners,  the  expedition  came  to  an  end  amidst 
a  deluge  of  rain.  While  the  feints  on  the  lower  Rappahannock 
did  not  deceive  General  Lee,  it  appears  that  the  movement  pro- 
jected by  the  cavalry  under  Stoneman  did,  for  he  wrote  to 
Stuart  on  the  25th  of  April  of  his  apprehensions  that  Stoneman 
would  cross  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  which  event  he,  Stuart,  was  to 
plunge  into  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army  and  cut  their  line  of 
communication. 

On  the  25th  of  April  after  it  had  rained  for  ten  days,  the 
skies  cleared,  the  mud  began  to  dry,  and  the  hour  for  Hooker's 
advance  arrived.  Orders  were  issued  on  the  26th,  which  di- 
rected with  great  precision  how  the  respective  movements  should 
be  made.  The  nth  and  I2th  corps  under  Howard  and  Slocum 
were  directed  to  march  from  their  encampments  in  the  order 
named  at  sunrise  on  the  27th,  and  to  reach  Kelly's  ford  by  4 
P.  M.  on  the  28th,  without  discovering  themselves  to  the  enemy. 
Meade's  corps  by  a  different  route  was  to  reach  the  same  vi- 
cinity at  the  same  hour.  Two  divisions  of  the  2d  corps  under 
Couch  were  also  to  move  to  Bank's  ford,  excepting  a  brigade 
and  battery  which  was  to  take  position  at  the  United  States  ford ; 
the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve.  The  troops  were  provided 
with  eight  days'  rations,  five  of  which  were  to  be  carried  in  the 
men's  haversacks,  and  three  in  their  knapsacks,  a  supply  of  beef 
for  five  days  to  be  taken  along  on  the  hoof.  In  addition  each  man 
was  to  carry  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  eighty  more  were 
to  be  carried  chiefly  on  pack  mules.  While  this  arrangement 
added  to  the  mobility  of  the  army,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
that  advantage  was  not  over-balanced  by  the  fatigue  endured  by 
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the  men  carrying  a  load  estimated  to  weigh  between  forty-five 
and  sixty  pounds. 

As  soon  as 'this  movement  was  well  under  way,  Sedgwick 
was  directed  to  have  the  1st  and  6th  corps  in  position  to  cross 
the  river  below  Fredericksburg  at  3 130  A.  M.  on  the  29th.  When 
the  crossing  was  completed,  Sedgwick  was  expected  to  secure 
the  Telegraph  road  as  the  direct  route  to  Richmond,  and  also  the 
River  road  which  ran  for  some  miles  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
turning  south  at  Hamilton's  Crossing  led  to  Bowling  Green.  The 
3rd  corps  under  Sickles,  after  making  a  demonstration  with 
Sedgwick,  was  to  j'oiri  the  right  wing  under  Hooker.  Gibbon 
with  a  division  was  to  remain  at  Falmouth.  The  cavalry  under 
Stoneman  in  two  columns  with  7,600  sabres  and  12  guns  was 
directed  to  cross  the '  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  ford,  and  pro- 
ceeding, one 'column  towards  Gordons ville,  and  the  other  in  the 
direction  of  Hanover  Junction,  to  unite  after  destroying  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad,  and  intercept 
the  retreat'  of  Lee's  army.  Pleasanton's  division  was  to  remain 
and  move  with  the  army.  The  plan  was  well  conceived.  As 
soon  as  Bank's  ford  was  open  the  two  wings  of  the  army  would 
be  drawn  near  together,  and  Butterfield  as  Chief  of  Staff  at 
Falmouth,  with  telegraphic  communication,  was  to  transmit  or- 
ders quickly  between  the  two  wings. 

Carrying  out  the  program,  at  3  A.  M.  on  the  29th,  Devin's 
cavalry  brigade' crossed  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelly's  ford  and  made 
straight  for-  Gerhianna  and  Ely's  fords  on  the  Rapidan,  cover- 
ing the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  infantry.  The  Confederate 
pickets-  at  Kelly's  ford  were  captured  during  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  and  at  16  P.  M.  canvas  boats  having  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington, the  troops  began  crossing.  Stuart,  who  was  at  Culpep- 
per  Court  'House,  was  at  once  apprised,  but  he  was  in  ignorance 
of  the  extent  of  the  movement,  and  sent  forward  a  regiment  of 
W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade  from  Brandy  Station  for  observation. 
Early  during  the  day  of  the  29th,  he  telegraphed  General 
Lee  that  Howard  had  crossed  at  Kelly's  ford  with  a  division  of 
about  14,000  men,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  some  cavalry.  The 
crossing'  of  the  three  corps  meantime  proceeded  steadily  and 
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was  completed  shortly  after  noon.  The  nth  and  I2th  corps 
took  the  road  to  Germanna  ford,  and  the  5th  corps  that  to  Ely's 
ford.  Germanna  ford  on  the  Rapidan  is  distant  from  Kelly's 
on  the  Rappahannock  about  nine  miles,  and  Ely's  is  distant 
about  fourteen  miles.  The  only  opposition  encountered  by  the 
Federal  troops  was  from  the  I5th  Virginia  cavalry  on  the  way  to 
Germanna  ford.  At  that  point  a  small  Confederate  force  was  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  to  facilitate 
communication  between  Stuart  at  Culpepper  and  the  army.  This 
detachment  and  the  picket  on  outpost  were  cleverly  captured, 
only  a  handful  escaping  to  Wilderness  Tavern.  Stuart  says  in 
his  report  that  the  couriers  sent  by  him  to  Ely's  and  Germanna 
fords  to  notify  the  forces  there  of  the  enemy's  advance  were 
captured  and  hence  the  surprise,  but  it  seems  the  Federals  were 
already  in  possession  at  Germanna  before  the  couriers  were  dis- 
patched. It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  learning  from  his 
pickets  of  the  large  force  about  Madden,  he  assembled  his  two 
brigades  and  pierced  the  column,  taking  prisoners  from  the  dif- 
ferent Federal  corps.  The  river  at  Germanna  ford  was  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  depth.  The  foremost  of  the  troops  to 
arrive  waded  across,  hanging  their  cartridge  boxes  and  haver- 
sacks on  their  fixed  bayonets,  but  the  bridge  which  was  soon  re- 
built furnished  passage  for  the  bulk  of  the  two  corps.  The 
leading  corps,  the  I2th,  completed  its  passage  by  n  P.  M.,  and 
before  midnight  the  nth  was  well  under  way.  After  crossing 
the  two  corps  went  into  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

At  Ely's  ford  the  river  was  equally  deep  and  running  with 
a  swift  current.  General  Meade  is  said  to  have  hesitated  and 
sent  to  Slocum  for  instructions,  and  the  latter  replied,  his  men 
were  fording  through  swift  water  breast  deep,  and  that  the  5th 
corps  must  cross  without  further  delay.  No  serious  opposition 
was  encountered,  and  this  corps  also  went  into  bivouac  for  the 
night  on  the  south  side. 

General  Meade's  first  object  was  to  clear  the  ground  in  his 
front,  and  open  communication  with  General  Couch  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  who  with  the  2d  corps  had  been  directed  to 
march  to  the  United  States  ford.  The  squadrons  of  cavalry  sent 
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out  by  him  surrounded  and  captured  in  the  early  morning  a  Con- 
federate outpost,  and  proceeded,  one  in  the  direction  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  the  other  towards  the  United  States  ford.  The  for- 
mer met  little  resistance,  but  the  latter  reported  that  after  driving 
the  enemy  several  miles,  they  were  found  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  which  caused  General  Meade  to  direct  a  division  under 
Sykes  to  proceed  to  United  States  ford.  Pausing  on  Hunting 
Run  to  learn  the  effect,  of  Sykes'  move,  he  received  word  from 
Devin  that  the  road  to  Chancellorsville  was  open,  and  he  re- 
sumed the  march,  reaching  Chancellorsville  at  II  A.  M.,  April 
3Oth,  distant  from  Fredericksburg  ten  miles. 

Chancellorsville  appears  to  have  been  the  Mecca  of  the 
Union  army.  It  was  undoubtedly  so  regarded  by  General  Hooker. 
We  made  it  our  Mecca,  when  the  writer  with  some  friends  on  a 
.certain  day  in  the  last  of  August,  1911,  drew  rein  before  the  only 
house  in  sight,  and  asked  permission  to  water  our  horses,  and 
eat  our  luncheon  under  the  shade  in  the  yard.  The  house,  which 
is  of  brick,  must  have  been  a  pretentious  one  in  its  day  for  that 
locality. 

We  did  not  enter,  as  the  ladies  who  came  to  the  door  re- 
ported members  of  the  family  sick  with  a  low  fever,  but  the 
building  which  had  been  injured  by  fire  is  now  restored,  and 
presents  the  same  appearance  as  it  did  in  1863.  We  took  our 
luncheon  on  the  steps  of  the  porch,  just  by  the  tall  pillar  against 
which  General  Hooker  was  leaning  on  the  3d  of  May  when  the 
pillar  was  struck  by  a  shot  and  the  General  injured  by  the  con- 
cussion; and  as  we  drank  the  steaming  hot  tea  prepared  for  us 
by  the  fair  equestrienne  of  the  party,  we  faced  the  plain  and 
battlefield  of  Chancellorsville.  The  open  plain  in  front  just 
across  the  road  looking  south  appears  smaller  than  it  did  in 
1863,  and  is  more  overgrown  with  bushes,  but  on  all  sides  is 
fringed  by  the  same  woods.  Far  off  to  the  South  and  beyond 
the  range  of  vision  is  Wellford's  or  Catherine  Furnace.  A  lit- 
tle to  the  west  but  not  so  far,  although  obscured  by  trees,  is  Hazel 
Grove,  while  around  to  the  right  and  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  road  is  Fairview  where  there  was  an  old  burying  ground. 
The  road  immediately  in  our  front  is  the  old  turnpike,  but  usually 
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at  this  point  called  the  Plank  road.  A  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  the  east  of  us  and  where  the  forest  begins,  the  road  forks, 
the  turnpike  keeping  the  straight  course,  and  the  Plank  road 
bending  to  the  south,  the  two  coming  together  again  at  Taber- 
nacle Church,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Where  they 
first  diverge  they  are  intersected  by  the  road  from  Ely's  ford  on 
which  the  old  corduroys  laid  by  the  army  are  still  to  be  seen.  A 
half  mile  back  of  us  the  Ely's  ford  road  is  intersected  at  Chand- 
ler's house  by  a  road  called  the  Mineral  Spring  road  running 
northerly  to  the  River  road  at  a  point  below  the  United  States 
ford.  From  Chandler's  house  a  woods  road  also  communicates 
with  the  Plank  road  west  of  Chancellor's  house.  These  roads 
give  Chancellorsville  a  strategic  importance  which  otherwise  it 
would  not  possess.  Going  west  the  Plank  road  diverges  again  to 
the  south  from  the  turnpike  at  Dowdall's  Tavern  about  two  miles 
distant,  following  the  line  of  the  watershed  between  the  Rapidan 
and  the  Mattapony.  On  the  north  side  of  the  turnpike  beyond 
Dowdall's  is  a  little  chapel  called  Wilderness  Church,  and  some 
miles  beyond  that  is  the  Wilderness  Tavern.  The  road  from 
Germanna  ford  crosses  the  turnpike  and  runs  to  the  Plank  road, 
the  two  being  a  mile  and  a  half  apart  at  that  point.  Beyond  the 
Germanna  road  running  southerly  from  the  turnpike  to  Todd's 
tavern  is  a  well  known  road  called  the  Brock  road.  Most  in- 
teresting by  far  however,  of  all  these  localities  is  the  sequestered 
spot  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  westerly  just  beyond  the  ra- 
vine in  front  of  Fairview,  and  a  little  to  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  where  a  modest  pedestal  and  block  of  stone  mark  the  spot 
where  Jackson  fell.  Illustrious  shade !  No  one  can  approach 
the  spot  without  being  awed  by  the  consciousness  that  here  the 
very  genius  of  war  fell  a  merciless  victim  to  fate,  and  that  the 
very  passion  which  made  him  glorious  and  great  proved  his  own 
destruction.  All  nature  seems  to  stand  by  in  mute  reverence. 
Not  a  sound  escapes  through  all  the  wide  forest.  Not  the  note 
of  a  bird,  or  the  whisper  of  an  insect;  the  very  atmosphere  it- 
self seems  laden  with  its  heaviness,  and  the  silence  of  death  is 
all  pervading. 

When   General   Mahone  learned  that  his  outposts  at  Ger- 
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manna  ford  had  been  captured,  and  that  those  escaping  were 
collected  at  Wilderness  Tavern,  he  directed  the  latter  to  report  to 
Chancellorsville,  at  which  point  Anderson  was  assembling  his 
division.  At  6  A.  M.,  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  Meade, 
Anderson  under  orders  retired  two  brigades,  Wright's  and 
Posey's  by  the  Plank  road,  and  Mahone  by  the  turnpike,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Zion  Church,  where  a  defensive  position  was  selected 
and  the  work  of  entrenching  begun.  Mahone's  brigade  was  es- 
tablished north  of  the  turnpike,  Posey's  between  the  turnpike  and 
the  Plank  road,  and  Wright's  between  the  Plank  road  and  an 
unfinished  railroad  to  the  south.  During  this  operation  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  made  a  bold  attack  upon  Mahone's  rear  guard  upon 
reaching  some  open  ground,  but  met  with  a  decided  repulse  by 
the  1 2th  Virginia  infantry. 

From  Germanna  ford  Slocum  with  his  two  corps  resumed 
the  march  on  the  morning  of  the  3Oth  between  6  and  7  A.  M. 
Colonel  Owen  with  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  was  directed  by 
Fitz  Lee  at  3  A.  M.  to  move  forward  from  Locust  Grove  on  the 
turnpike,  get  in  front  of  and  delay  the  enemy  as  far  as  possible, 
and  report  his  information  to  General  Lee.  He  moved  to  Wil- 
derness Tavern  and  sent  a  scouting  party  towards  Germanna  and 
Ely's  fords.  Some  of  these  bearing  information  back  to  Fitz 
Lee  were  captured,  and  some  reported  that  they  were  unable  to 
communicate  with  the  Confederate  infantry  who  were  falling 
back,  and  the  Federals  were  already  at  Chancellorsville.  Owen 
moved  first  towards  Chancellorsville,  and  finding  a  strong  force 
in  vhis  front  turned  south  towards  Todd's  tavern.  The  courier 
sent  by  him  with  dispatches  to  General  Lee,  escaping  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  at  Chancellorsville,  and  making  a  detour  to  the 
south,  reached  General  Lee  about  noon,  which  was  the  first  in- 
telligence he  had  that  day  from  the  Rapidan. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  Slocum  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilder- 
ness tavern,  the  Federal  cavalry  covering  the  right  of  his  lead- 
ing division  had  a  sharp  brush  with  Stuart's  cavalry,  commanded 
by  him  in  person,  which  required  the  support  of  Federal  in- 
fantry: thereupon  Stuart  retired  intending  to  swing  around  by 
Spottsylvania  Court  House  and  join  General  Lee.  Slocum  con- 
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tinued  his  march  without  further  interruption,  crossing  the  turn- 
pike to  the  Plank  road,  and  moving  on  that  road  easterly  to  the 
vinicity  of  Chancellors ville,  the  head  of  the  I2th  corps  reaching 
that  place  about  2  P.  M.,  while  Howard,  with  the  nth  corps, 
halted  at  Dowdall's  tavern. 

Hooker  now  had  three  army  corps  assembled  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  another  under  Couch  approaching  by  the  United  States 
ford  road,  while  Sickles  was  ready  to  move  and  join  him  at  a 
moment's  notice.  His  plans  had  worked  out  well.  His  leading 
corps  had  marched  near  forty  miles  and  occupied  the  coveted 
ground  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance.  He  was  greatly 
elated,  and  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  success.  When 
one  considers  how  well  the  movement  was  guarded,  the  difficult 
character  of  the  roads,  and  the  passage  of  the  two  fords  over 
the  Rapidan,  with  the  long  tortuous  hills  on  the  southern  side 
and  the  sticky  red  clay  characteristic  of  Orange  County,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  a  remarkable  feat,  and  merited  the  ver- 
dict generally  given  at  the  time,  that  it  was  a  brilliant  success, 
and  that  he  had  clearly  outmanouvered  Lee.  Having  succeeded 
thus  far  Hooker  believed  he  commanded  the  situation.  It  ad- 
mitted of  great  possibilities,  but  if  he  saw  them,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  depart  from  his  original  program.  He  was  now  on  the 
ground  which  Grant  had  to  fight  for  in  the  succeeding  year,  with 
the  difference  that  then  Grant  was  east  of  Lee,  and  now  Hooker 
was  west  of  Lee.  From  Chancellorsville  to  Spottsylvania  Court 
House  is  less  than  eight  miles  in  an  air  line,  with  connecting 
roads  either  by  Todd's  tavern  or  by  Aldrich  and  Piney  Branch 
Church.  From  the  Plank  road  where  Slocum  struck  it  to  Todd's 
tavern  over  the  Brock  road  is  a  little  over  four  miles,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Todd's  tavern  to  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  which  is  a  little  east  of  south  from  Chancellorsville.  As 
General  Lee  was  in  ignorance  of  how  Hooker  had  disposed  his 
forces,  and  so  late  as  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  inquired  of 
Stuart  where  the  nth  and  I2th  corps  were,  stating  that  the 
prisoners  taken  were  from  Meade's  corps  only,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  good  reason  why  Hooker  should  not  have  continued  his 
movement  and  made  Spottsylvania  his  objective  instead  of  Chan- 
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cellorsville.  He  would  then  have  been  out  of  the  wilderness  in 
the  open  country,  and  directly  upon  General  Lee's  communica- 
tions, and  the  latter  been  between  Sedgwick  and  Hooker.  Gen- 
eral Hooker  however,  was  persuaded  that  the  position  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  commanded  the  situation,  and  from  his  headquarters 
at  Falmouth  at  2:15  P.  M.,  he  issued  an  order  that  no  advance 
should  be  made  from  Chancellors ville  until  the  2d,  3d,  5th,  nth 
and  1 2th  corps  were  all  concentrated  at  that  place.  General 
Hooker  said  afterwards  to  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  "I  knew  I  could  not  cross  the  river  in  the  presence  of 
Lee's  army,  if  he  was  informed  of  my  movement.  The  great 
difficulty  I  apprehended  was  in  crossing  the  river.  I  appre- 
hended no  serious  trouble  after  I  had  crossed." 

Had  Hooker  accompanied  his  leading  column,  or  arrived  at 
Chancellorsville  at  the  same  time,  he  might  have  felt  the  enthusi- 
asm of  General  Meade,  when  the  latter  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
to  Slocum,  "Hurrah  for  old  Joe;  we  are  on  Lee's  flank,  and  he 
doesn't  know  it.  You  take  the  Plank  road  towards  Fredericks- 
burg,  and  I  take  the  pike,  or  vice  versa,  and  we  will  get  out  of 
this  wilderness."  Hooker  was  at  Falmouth  and  joined  the  army 
during  the  afternoon.  In  general  orders  he  announced  to  the 
army,  his  heartfelt  satisfaction  over  the  operations  of  the  last 
three  days,  which  he  said  "had  determined  that  our  enemy  must 
either  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind  his  entrench- 
ments and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground  where  certain  de- 
struction awaits  him." 

Two  divisions  of  Couch's  corps  arrived  during  the  night 
crossing  at  United  States  ford,  and  Sickles  with  his  corps  by 
9.  A.  M.  next  morning. 

The  seven  corps  of  General  Hooker's  army  at  this  time  ac- 
cording to  the  official  reports  embraced  133,868  officers  and  men 
as  its  effective  strength  present  for  duty.  Deducting  the  pro- 
vost guard,  artillery  reserve  and  absent  cavalry  under  Stoneman, 
there  was  left  about  122,000.  Sedgwick  had  his  own  corps  and 
Reynold's  amounting  to  40.575,  and  Gibbon's  division  estimated 
at  5,500  would  give  Sedgwick  46,000  men,  and  Hooker  76,000. 

Let  us  now  see  what  preparation  General  Lee  was  making, 
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and  whether  he  would  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind 
his  entrenchments  and  give  battle.  General  Hooker  thought  he 
had  him  clearly  beaten,  and  it  appeared  he  had  won  the  first  point 
in  the  game.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  General  Lee  received  a  mes- 
sage from  General  Jackson,  through  his  Aide  de  Camp,  Captain 
James  Power  Smith,  that  the  enemy  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
fog  were  discovered  crossing  the  river  below  Deep  Run.  In 
communicating  the  fact  to  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  he  said 
the  force  was  large  and  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  and  he  wished 
all  troops  not  required  south  of  James  River  to  be  sent  in  his 
direction.  Later  in  the  morning,  he  heard  through  Stuart  of  the 
passage  of  the  Rappahannock  by  Howard's  corps  at  Kelly's  ford. 
As  if  he  were  apprehensive  of  a  move  towards  Gordonsville,  he 
recommended  Longstreet's  division  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  any 
other  available  troops  to  that  point.  Jackson's  corps  was  at  once 
moved  to  the  left  to  occupy  the  space  between  the  Massaponax 
River  and  Deep  Run,  connecting  there  with  Anderson's  division. 
General  Jackson  proposed  to  Lee  to  attack  Sedgwick,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee  seems  to  have  given  his  consent,  provided  Jackson 
thought  he  could  do  so  successfully.  The  project  however  was 
abandoned.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  heavy  guns  on 
Stafford's  Heights  swept  all  the  river  plain  back  to  the  hills  on 
the  south  side,  of  which  Jackson  had  experience  on  the  131)1  of 
December,  1862,  and  that  the  same  thing  was  then  discussed,  but 
given  up,  it  is  not  likely  the  plan  was  very  seriously  considered. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  Lee  received  through 
couriers  the  information  that  the  Federal  army  was  crossing  the 
Rapidan  at  Germanna  and  Ely's  fords.  The  Federal  columns 
had  apparently  interrupted  communication  with  Stuart,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee  up  to  this  time  was  in  doubt  whether  Howard's  corps 
which  he  last  heard  from  at  Kelly's  ford  was  not  headed  for 
Gordonsville. 

Stuart  after  skirmishing  with  the  Federal  advance  had  re- 
tired to  Todd's  tavern,  where  his  cavalry  rested.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding with  a  small  escort  to  communicate  with  General  Lee 
by  a  road  running  in  the  direction  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
when  he  fell  in  with  the  Sixth  New  York  cavalry,  which  had 
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advanced  from  Chancellorsville  to  that  point,  and  a  sharp  skir- 
mish ensued,  in  which  Stuart  was  compelled  to  call  up  some  of 
his  reserve,  and  in  which  Colonel  McVickar,  of  the  Sixth  New 
York,  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  situation  was  becoming  tense.  If  the  enemy  desired 
battle,  General  Lee  was  ready  to  give  it:  but  if  they  were  mov- 
ing on  his  communications  it  would  then  seem  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  retire.  There  was  much  discussion  among  Con- 
federate officers  as  to  Hooker's  intentions.  General  Lee  was 
convinced  however,  that  Hooker  would  never  uncover  Washing- 
ton, and  no  matter  what  his  inclinations  might  be,  if  he  were 
left  to  indulge  them,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  hazard  such  a  stake. 
He  wisely  divined  therefore  that  Hooker's  objective  must  be 
Chancellorsville,  and  he  prepared  to  meet  him  on  that  ground. 

Anderson's  three  brigades  were  now  facing  three  full  Fed- 
eral army  corps.  To  meet  the  situation,  General  Lee  directed 
McLaws  to  leave  a  brigade  of  his  division  to  hold  the  lines  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  and  to  move  with  his  re- 
maining three  brigades  to  reinforce  Anderson.  General  Jack- 
son was  directed  to  leave  a  division  of  his  corps  to  hold  the  lines 
in  Sedgwick's  front,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  corps  to  join 
Anderson  at  Tabernacle  Church  and  take  command  of  all  the 
forces  at  that  point. 

One  of  the  cavalry  brigades  under  Fitz  Lee  was  directed  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Hooker's  army  and  supply  information;  the 
other  under  Stuart  was  to  keep  in  touch  with  Lee's  army,  and 
cover  its  movements.  Longstreet  at  the  same  time,  was  ordered 
to  move  to  Richmond  to  effect  a  junction  with  Lee. 

Having  concenerated  his  five  corps,  Hooker  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  ist  ordered  an  advance;  Meade  with  two  divisions 
Griffin's  and  Humphrey's  on  the  river  road,  Sykes  on  the  turn- 
pike, and  Slocum  on  the  Plank  road.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  wording  of  the  order  whether  it  was  intended  as  an  attack 
upon  any  force  it  might  encounter,  or  whether  it  was  to  take  up 
a  new  defensive  position. 

At  the  same  time  he  directed  Sedgwick  to  advance  in  full 
force  at  one  o'clock  and  threaten  an  attack,  "making  the  demonr 
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stration  as  serious  as  can  be  without  an  actual  attack."  This 
indicated  that  Hooker  was  not  aware  of  Lee's  having  already 
transferred  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  Fredericksburg  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Chancellorsville.  The  demonstration  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  that  very  thing.  As  Hooker  had  surprised 
Lee  by  his  concentration  at  Chancellorsville,  so  Lee  now  sur- 
prised Hooker  by  his  concentration  at  Zion  and  Tabernacle 
Churches. 

When    Jackson    ahead    of    his    troops    reached    Tabernacle 
Church  he  ordered  the  intrenching  to  stop,  and  to  prepare  to 
advance.     He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  military  principle 
which  reckons  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  attacking  party. 
As  soon  as  the  troops  could  be  formed  the  movement  began  in 
two  columns,  McLaws  with  four  brigades  on  the  turnpike,  fol- 
lowed by  Wilcox  with  his  brigade  from  Banks'  ford,  and  Perry 
with  his  brigade  from  opposite  Falmouth.     On  the  Plank  road, 
Rodes'  and  Hill's  divisions,   with  the  brigades  of  Wright  and 
Posey,  were  led  by  Jackson  in  person.     McLaws'  skirmishers 
ran  almost  immediately  into  the  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  which 
was  thrown  back  upon  the  head  of  Sykes'  division,  which  in  turn 
drove  back  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  and  advanced  to  a  ridge 
with  open  ground  in  front,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Chancellorsville,  and  about  one  mile  from  Zion  Church.     Sykes 
deployed  his  division  across  the  turnpike  at  right  angles  to  it, 
holding  one  brigade  in  reserve.     McLaws  deploying  with  greater 
front,  overlapped  Sykes  on  both  flanks,  and  sent  word  to  Jackson 
suggesting  an  attack  on  Sykes'  right  from  the  Plank  road.    Jack- 
son directed  him  to  hold  his  position.     Meantime  a  sharp  en- 
gagement ensued.     Sykes  had  advanced  more  rapidly  along  the 
pike  than  had  Meade  upon  his  left  or  Slocum  upon  his  right,  and 
failing  to  get  in  touch  with  either  he  reported  the  situation  to 
Hooker,  when  the  latter  sent  him  word  to  retire,  sending  also 
Couch  with  a  division  and  some  artillery  to  his  support.     Sykes 
however  began  retiring  before  the  order  reached  him.     Couch  it 
seems  was  reluctant  to  abandon  the  movement,  and  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  order  until  he  could  report  that  he  thought  the 
advanced  position  a  good  one  and  should  be  held,  but  the  pe- 
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remptory  order  was  then  given  to  retire.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
Hooker  sent  word  to  Couch  to  hold  the  position  until  five  o'clock, 
extend  his  skirmishers  on  either  flank,  and  that  Slocum  would 
hold  a  position  on  the  Plank  road  equally  advanced,  but  Couch 
replied  the  order  was  too  late  as  he  was  then  in  full  retreat. 
During  the  afternoon  McLaws  was  directed  by  Jackson  to  press 
on  up  the  turnpike  towards  Chancellorsville.  He  with  three 
brigades  of  Hill's  division,  moving  across  from  the  Plank  road 
struck  the  turnpike  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  McLaws  and  en- 
gaged Hancock  who  was  covering  Sykes'  retirement,  and  pressed 
him  back  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Chancellorsville. 

Couch  was  undoubtedly  right  in  thinking  the  position  gained 
by  Sykes  was  a  good  one  and  should  be  held.  Sykes  had  ad- 
vanced about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Chancellorsville  leaving 
the  worst  of  the  wilderness  behind  him,  and  reached  a  very  con- 
siderable clearing  extending  across  the  pike  in  the  direction  of 
the  river,  with  open  ground  mostly  high,  and  admirably  suited 
for  the  use  of  artillery  and  the  deployment  of  large  bodies  of 
troops.  But  as  so  often  happens,  Hooker  was  not  impressed 
with  the  value  of  time.  His  troops  did  not  get  under  way  until 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  when  Sykes  might  just  as  easily 
have  occupied  the  ground  three  or  four  hours  earlier,  and  had 
time  to  select  his  position,  and  throw  out  feelers  for  Humphreys 
and  Griffin  on  his  left,  and  Slocum  on  his  right.  Couch  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  indignation  at  being  required  to  surren- 
der the  advantages  of  the  advanced  position  and  fight  a  defensive 
battle,  in  a  "nest  of  thickets." 

On  the  Confederate  side  Anderson,  who  was  reinforced  by 
Ramseur's  brigade,  succeeded  in  forcing  back  Slocum's  line  to  a 
point  beyond  Aldrich's  house,  where  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented for  the  use  of  artillery,  and  a  brisk  duel  ensued  between 
the  opposing  artillery.  While  this  was  in  progress  Slocum  re- 
ceived orders  to  retire.  On  the  retreat  Slocum  was  vigorously 
pressed  by  Rodes'  division  and  Posey's  brigade,  and  his  column 
was  thrown  into  some  disorder,  but  finally  regained  its  original 
position  without  serious  loss.  Posey's  advance  was  retarded  by 
the  Great  Meadow  Swamp  forming  the  head  of  Mott's  Run,  but 
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after  passing  through  the  swamp,  he  pressed  forward  until  he 
was  met  by  a  number  of  Slocum's  guns  placed  in  position  at  the 
junction  of  the  Plank  road  and  the  turnpike,  just  east  of  Chan- 
cellor's house,  and  disposed  so  as  to  command  both  approaches. 
The  balance  of  Slocum's  guns  were  placed  on  the  heights  of 
Fairview  west  of  Chancellorsville  and  facing  south. 

Wright's  brigade  leaving  the  Plank  road  and  bearing  to  the 
left,  was  directed  to  get  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank  and  rear. 
Wright  followed  the  line  of  an  unfinished  railroad,  to  the  Fur- 
nace road,  and  the  latter  to  the  Furnace,  which  he  reached  at 
half  past  four  P.  M.  Here  he  found  Stuart  who  informed  him 
the  Federals  occupied  the  woods  to  the  north  of  the  Furnace. 
Wright  deployed  two  of  his  regiments  and  advanced  through  the 
forest  until  he  came  in  contact  with  a  portion  of  Williams'  divi- 
sion, which  he  forced  back  to  the  farm  house.  Stuart  sent  to 
his  support  a  section  of  horse  artillery,  but  these  drawing  fire 
from  a  greater  number  at  Fairview  and  at  Hazel  Grove,  and 
night  coming  on,  he  withdrew.  During  the  night  Fitz  Lee  who 
with  his  brigade  was  a  mile  and  a  half  further  west  on  the  Brock 
road,  had  a  slight  engagement  with  an  infantry  regiment  sent 
out  from  Howard's  corps  a  mile  distant  on  the  turnpike. 

The  5th  corps  which  moved  on  the  river  road  reached  a 
point  within  sight  of  Banks'  ford  when  it  received  orders  to  turn 
back,  which  were  executed  without  question  or  delay.  Sedg- 
wick's  order  to  advance  at  one,  was  not  received  by  him  until 
after  4  P.  M.  He  began  a  demonstration  at  six,  Hooker  in  the 
meantime  sending  an  order  to  countermand  it. 

Thus  ended  the  operations  of  May  ist,  with  Hooker  occupy- 
ing the  lines  he  held  the  night  before.  The  prestige  of  his  first 
success  was  gone.  Up  to  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Chancel- 
lorsville, his  movements  were  characterized  by  the  greatest  en- 
ergy and  dispatch,  but  from  that  time  there  was  a  manifest  lack 
of  character  and  decision.  Whether  his  failure  to  follow  up  the 
movement  which  was  so  auspiciously  begun,  was  owing  to  chag- 
rin and  disappointment  in  not  hearing  as  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected from  Sedgwick,  or  whether  his  resolution  became  "sick- 
lied o'er"  by  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  admonition  against 
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rashness,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  But  his  attitude  of  mind  was 
quickly  betrayed  to  the  staff  and  corps  commanders.  At  2  P.  M. 
he  sent  Butterfield  the  following  telegram,  "From  character  of 
information,  have  suspended  attack.  The  enemy  may  attack  me. 
*  *  *  I  will  try  it.  Tell  Sedgwick  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and 
attack  if  he  can  succeed."  The  most  charitable  construction 
to  put  on  the  message  is,  that  Hooker  was  staggered  by  the  un- 
expected resistance  he  encountered,  and  that  he  lost  his  nerve. 
When  he  testified  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  he  said,  "As  soon  as  Couch's  division  and  Sickles'  corps 
came  up,  I  directed  an  advance  for  the  purpose  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  drawing  the  enemy  away  from  Bank's  ford,  which  was 
six  miles  down  the  river,  in  order  that  we  might  be  in  closer 
communication  with  the  left  wing  of  the  army."  When  asked  by 
the  Committee  what  action  was  taken  on  the  first  day,  he  re- 
plied, "I  went  out  to  attack  the  enemy."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
General  Hooker  had  firmly  persuaded  himself  that  there  was 
but  one  thing  left  for  Lee  to  do,  and  that  was  to  get  away. 
When  he  succeeded  in  getting  Lee  out  of  his  entrenchments,  he 
did  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  latter  would  turn  and  fight. 
When  he  discovered  upon  ordering  an  advance  that  Lee  was  in 
heavy  force  in  his  front,  and  assuming  the  offensive,  it  com- 
pletely upset  him,  and  broke  up  all  his  calculations.  It  was  in 
this  frame  of  mind,  that  he  "suspended  the  attack."  He  was 
still  confident  however,  that  Lee  would  not  fight,  as  shown  by  the 
events  of  the  subsequent  day.  He  clung  to  the  belief  that  his 
success  in  turning  Lee's  flank,  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
tire, which  would  be  impossible  by  reason  of  Stoneman's  raid 
in  his  rear.  He  concluded  therefore  to  "sit  tight,"  and  act  on 
the  defensive.  At  4:20  P.  M.,  he  issued  an  order  to  his  corps 
commanders  to  establish  their  commands  on  the  lines  assigned 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  of  defense  without  a  moment's 
delay. 

During  the  afternoon  and  night  Meade's  corps  was  placed 
along  the  Mineral  Spring  road  north  of  Chandler's  house,  and 
stretching  to  a  bend  in  the  river  just  above  Scott's  dam.  This 
was  a  strong  defensive  position,  the  left  of  the  line  resting  on 
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the  river,  and  a  small  creek  running  parallel  with  its  front  the 
entire  distance.  It  was  impossible  to  turn  it,  as  General  Lee 
readily  discovered,  and  its  approaches  were  such  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  attack  in  front.  From  Chandler's  house,  Couch's 
corps  occupied  a  line  nearly  at  right  angles  to  Meade's,  and  ran 
southerly  across  the  turnpike  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
Chancellor  house  bending  westwardly  to  the  Plank  road,  Slo- 
cum's  corps  connected  with  Couch's,  and  swung  to  the  south  and 
west  in  a  half  circle,  the  lines  of  the  two  corps  having  the  shape 
of  a  huge  bowl  or  kettle,  with  Meade's  corps  as  the  handle.  The 
rim  of  this  bowl  touched  the  turnpike  again  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  Chancellor  house,  and  included  all  the  open  ground  in  its 
front,  together  with  Fairview  to  the  west.  Fairview  com- 
manded Chancellor's  and  the  open  ground  in  its  front,  as  well 
as  the  pike  both  east  and  west,  and  when  Jackson  made  his  at- 
tack on  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  as  well  as  the  following  morn- 
ing, it  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  Federal  artillery.  Bir- 
ney's  division  of  Sickles'  corps  formed  a  connecting  link,  between 
Slocum's  and  Howard's  corps.  Beginning  at  a  point  on  Slo- 
cum's  line  which  formed  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  bowl, 
it  ran  with  a  wider  curve  northwardly  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Dowdall's  tavern  on  the  pike,  a  full  mile  from  Slocum's  right, 
and  skirting  the  edge  of  Hazel  Grove,  which  was  destined  to 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the  coming  battle.  The  balance  of 
Sickles'  corps  was  massed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chandler 
house.  Howard's  corps  extended  westwardly  from  Dowdall's 
tavern  along  the  turnpike  by  the  Wilderness  Church  and  by  Tal- 
ley's,  a  little  upwards  of  a  mile,  the  extreme  right  being  refused 
at  right  angles  to  the  pike,  and  its  extremity  covered  by  two  field 
pieces  placed  in  small  redoubts  looking  west.  Almost  the  entire 
front  of  the  line  was  protected  by  earthworks,  and  covered  by  a 
thick  growth  of  small  scrubby  oak  and  pine  interspersed  wit^ 
vines. 

In  view  of  the  surprise  which  the  Federals  suffered  on  the 
2d,  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to  General  Hooker,  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  1st,  he  directed  that  the  right  of  Slocum's  line 
should  fall  back  and  rest  at  a  saw  mill  on  Hunting  Run.  Hunt- 
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ing  Run  was  a  stream  heading  near  Dowdall's  tavern  and  run- 
ning due  north,  but  it  was  alleged  that  the  saw  mill  was  not 
locatable.  Slocum  and  Howard  are  both  said  to  have  protested 
vigorously  against  a  further  'refusal  of  the  right  wing,  holding 
that  the  forest  was  impenetrable  to  troops,  except  by  the  roads, 
and  it  was  consequently  decided  not  to  change  their  positions, 
but  to  strengthen  them  with  breastworks  and  abatis. 

Had  General  Lee  chosen  to  remain  behind  his  works  and 
await  an  attack,  it  is  difficult  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  outcome.  But  Lee  believed  that  this  was  one  of  the 
occasions,  "when  the  best  defense  is  to  attack."  The  question 
was  where  and  how.  His  first  inclination  was  to  assault  Hook- 
er's left, '  which  as  we  have  seen  swung  off  to  the  river,  and 
covered  the  United  States  ford.  To  have  commanded  that  ford 
would  have  meant  Hooker's  destruction,  and  General  Jackson 
had  that  in  mind  when  he  was  making  his  attack  upon  the  other 
flank.  But  an  examination  of  the  ground  by  Lee's  engineers 
pronounced  an  attack  upon  Meade's  front  impracticable,  and  the 
alternative  was  an  attack  at  some  other  point. 

It  must  have  been  an  anxious  hour  when  Lee  and  Jackson 
consulted  over  the  situation.  The  story  is  now  familiar  of  Fitz 
Lee's  announcement  that  Hooker's  right  was  unprotected  by 
cavalry,  and  that  the  extremity  of  Howard's  line  "hung  in  the 
air."  It  came  as  an  illumination.  Maps  were  sought  for,  and 
the  subject  of  roads  eagerly  investigated.  .Happily  it  was  dis- 
covered that  from  Welford's  Furnace,  where  Wright  had  been 
engaged  during  the  afternoon,  a  narrow  woods  road  recently 
opened  led  through  the  forest  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Brock 
road,  which  in  turn  communicated  with  the  plank  and  turnpike 
roads  at  a  point  beyond  and  west  of  Howard's  right.  It  was 
midnight  when  the  plans  of  Lee  and  Jackson  were  concluded, 
and  it  was  determined  the  latter  should  lead  the  flanking  column, 
while  Lee  would  hold  the  front.  When  Lee  asked  Jackson  what 
force  he  would  require,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  replied,  he  must 
have  all  of  his  three  divisions,  and  when  Lee  said,  "What  will 
that  leave  to  me,"  Jackson  replied  by  pointing  to  McLaws  and 
Anderson,  to  which  Lee  generously  assented.  The  three  divi- 
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sions  of  Jackson's  present  were  Hill's,  Rodes'  and  Colston's, 
Early  having  been  left  at  Fredericksburg.  Hill's  division  con- 
sisted of  six  brigades,  Rodes'  of  five,  and  Colston's  of  four.  The 
two  divisions  remaining  with  Lee,  excepting  Wilcox's  brigade 
which  had  been  returned  to  Bank's  ford,  and  Barksdale's  brigade 
which  was  left  at  Fredericksburg  with  Early,  numbered  a  little 
less  than  13,000  infantry.  Jackson  took  with  him  88  pieces  of 
artillery  of  the  2d  corps,  and  14  of  the  1st  corps.  General  Lee 
Vetained  with  his  force  24  pieces,  which  were  probably  all  that 
could  be  brought  into  play,  the  remaining  artillery  being  held  in 
reserve. 

As  a  preliminary  move  General  Lee  withdrew  his  right,  and 
Wofford's  brigade  was  shifted  to  the  left.  Wright's  brigade  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Furnace,  and  it,  and  Posey's  put  in  position 
across  the  Plank  road.  These  operations  consumed  most  of  the 
night.  The  work  of  felling  timber  and  constructing  breastworks 
was  actively  prosecuted  on  both  sides.  The  pickets  of  the  op- 
posing armies  were  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other,  and 
throughout  the  night  the  forest  resounded  with  the  noise  of  chop- 
ping axes  and  falling  trees.  This  work  upon  Hooker's  part 
must  have  been  a  secret  satisfaction  to  Lee,  as  it  gave  assurance 
that  Hooker  would  remain  behind  his  works  while  Jackson  was 
on  his  way. 

The  march  was  to  have  begun  at  4  o'clock  A.  M.,  but  it  was 
half  past  five  when  Colquitt's  brigade  of  Rodes'  division  moving 
up  the  Plank  road  from  Aldrich's  debouched  on  the  Furnace 
road  in  rear  of  the  Confederate  line  and  took  the  lead.  The  2d 
Virginia  Cavalry  preceded  the  infantry,  while  the  ist,  5th,  and 
part  of  the  3d  Virginia  were  disposed  on  the  right  flank  and 
rear  of  the  column.  The  horse  artillery  accompanying  the  cav- 
alry amounted  to  ten  pieces.  Colston's  division  followed  Rodes' 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hill's,  each  with  its  artillery  contingent, 
ordinance  trains,  and  ambulances.  The  main  trains  were  di- 
rected to  move  by  roads  further  to  the  south  towards  Todd's 
tavern.  As  soon  as  Jackson's  move  was  under  way,  a  strong 
line  of  skirmishers  was  sent  out  from  McLaw's  front,  and  an 
artillery  fusilade  was  opened  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  an 
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immediate  response,   and  assuring  Lee   of   Hooker's  continued 
presence. 

'ihe  intense  energy  of  General  Jackson's  nature  was  never 
more  in  evidence  than  on  this  march.  He  knew  well  the  hazard- 
ous character  of  the  undertaking,  and  he  felt  the  responsibility 
which  the  confidence  of  his  chief  had  reposed  in  him.  Usually 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  he  passed  it  occasionally  in  review  to 
see  that  the  men  were  up  and  to  urge  it  forward.  Celerity  and 
secrecy  were  the  orders  of  the  day.  But  he  understood  too  well 
the  limits  of  endurance  to  overtax  his  men,  and  as  the  day 
grew  warm  and  the  air  close  in  the  dense  thickets  through  which 
the  winding  road  ran,  a  halt  of  ten  minutes  was  ordered  every 
hour.  Soon  after  the  march  began  a  serious  situation  developed 
near  the  Furnace,  where  the  road  turned  south  passing  over  an 
open  space  where  the  column  could  be  seen  from  Hazel  Grove. 
This  drew  fire  from  a  couple  of  guns  soon  to  be  followed  by 
others.  The  infantry  were  promptly  shunted  off  to  the  left  to 
go  through  the  woods,  and  the  guns  hurried  past  without  a 
thought  of  returning  the  fire.  General  Jackson  was  not  to  be 
diverted  for  a  moment  from  the  great  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
directing  a  regiment  of  Colquitt's  brigade  to  be  detached  and 
guard  the  flank  of  the  column,  he  ordered  it  to  press  forward. 
As  the  morning  progressed  the  situation  at  the  Furnace  became 
more  serious.  Berdan's  sharpshooters  were  ordered  forward, 
followed  by  Hayman's  brigade,  and  the  Georgia  regiment  became 
seriously  involved,  and  Anderson  was  compelled  to  send  Posey's 
brigade  to  its  support.  Graham's  Federal  brigade  was  ordered 
up  by  Birney  in  support  of  Hayman,  and  Sickles  ordered  Whip- 
pie's  division  to  be  in  supporting  distance,  while  Wright's  bri- 
gade was  started  to  the  support  of  Posey.  So  grave  did  the  situ- 
ation appear  for  a  time  that  Archer's  and  Thomas'  brigades  were 
turned  back  for  the  protection  of  the  trains.  A  sharp  encounter 
took  place  between  the  2$d  Georgia  and  Berdan's  sharpshooters, 
in  which  about  forty  of  the  former  were  captured.  While  retir- 
ing the  23d  Georgia  was  followed  up  by  Hayman's  and  Graham's 
brigades,  but  these  fell  under  a  heavy  fire  from  Posey's  brigade 
and  Brooke's  battery,  which  effectually  checked  their  advance 
until  the  last  of  the  trains  had  gone  by. 
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It  is  astonishing  to  learn  from  the  official  reports,  that  the 
movement  was  perceived  from  its  beginning;  and  known  to  Bir- 
ney  and  to  the  three  corps  commanders  on  that  front,  as  well 
as  to  General  Hooker.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock  Birney  informed 
Hooker  by  couriers  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  with  guns  and 
trains  and  ambulances  was  moving  across  his  front  to  the  right. 
In  consequence  at  9:30  Hooker  directed  Howard  to  examine 
the  ground  upon  his  flank  in  case  an  attack  should  be  made  from 
that  quarter,  "and  be  prepared  for  him  in  whatever  direction 
he  advances."  Howard  was  also  directed  to  advance  his  pickets 
for  the  purpose  of  observation  as  far  as  was  safe  to  obtain  time- 
ly information  of  any  approach ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  word 
through  Butterfield  to  Sedgwick  to  attack  in  his  front  if  there 
was  any  reasonable  expectation  of  success,  leaving  it  to  his  dis- 
cretion. About  ii  A.  M.  Sickles  received  several  reports  from 
Birney  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  was  moving  across  his  front, 
and  with  Hooker's  approval  he  joined  Birney  at  Hazel  Grove. 
Sickles  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  movement,  and 
reporting  it  to  Hooker,  proposed  to  launch  his  whole  corps 
against  the  column,  inviting  Howard  and  Slocum  to  join  in  the 
attack  if  Hooker  approved.  Hooker's  reply  was  to  advance  cau- 
tiously with  two  divisions,  Birney's  and  Whipple's,  and  harrass 
the  movement  as  much  as  possible.  More  remarkable  still,  at 
10:50  A.  M.,  Howard  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Hooker 
from  General  Deven's  headquarters  at  Talley's,  "We  can  observe 
a  column  of  infantry  moving  westward  on  a  road  parallel  with 
this  on  the  ridge  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  south  of 
this.  I  am  taking  measures  to  resist  an  attack  from  the  west." 
What  these  "measures"  amounted  to,  does  not  appear,  except 
that  signal  stations  were  established  at  Dowdall's  tavern  and 
on  the  extreme  right,  and  some  of  the  reserve  artillery  placed 
so  as  to  face  west.  Later  in  the  day  Sickles  again  sent  word  to 
Hooker  that  he  could  break  the  enemy's  column,  but  bearing  in 
mind  Hooker's  warning  to  move  cautiously  he  wished  support 
from  Slocum  and  Howard  of  what  he  proposed  to  do.  Howard 
replied  he  had  no  troops  to  spare,  and  Slocum  referred  the 
matter  to  Hooker.  About  4  P.  M.  Pleasanton's  cavalry  was 
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ordered  from  Chancellorsville  to  co-operate  with  Sickles  who 
had  previously  moved  forward,  and  Howard  was  directed  to 
send  a  brigade  to  Sickles'  support. 

While  Jackson's  movement  was  thus  generally  known  to  the 
other  side,  they  were  fully  persuaded  it  meant  a  retreat,  and 
the  turning  to  the  south  at  the  Furnace  gave  the  impression 
that  the  move  was  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville.  It  is  claimed 
that  several  recognizances  were  made  by  Devens  in  his  front, 
and  that  these  discovered  a  body  of  hostile  skirmishers  at  the 
distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  but  their  reports  made  no  differ- 
ence and  were  regarded  as  idle  stories.  In  Hamlin's  history  of 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  it  is  stated  that  the  officer  of  the 
day  reported  to  Devens  and  to  Howard,  that  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy  was  passing  to  his  rear,  when  he  was  rebuked  for 
his  statement  and  warned  not  to  bring  on  a  panic;  that  return- 
ing to  the  picket  line  and  renewing  his  report,  he  was  called  a 
coward  and  ordered  to  his  regiment.  Major  Rice  of  the  I53d 
Pennsylvania  in  command  of  the  picket  line  at  2:45,  sent  a  dis- 
patch  to  Von  Gilsa,  commanding  a  brigade  on  the  extreme  right, 
saying  "a  large  body  of  the  enemy  is  massing  in  my  front.  For 
God's  sake  make  disposition  to  receive  him."  When  this  was 
taken  to  Howard,  he  treated  it  with  scorn,  and  replied  no  force 
could  penetrate  the  outlying  thickets.  So  confident  was  Hooker 
that  the  enemy  were  now  "ingloriously  flying,"  that  at  2:30 
P.  M.,  he  sent  out  a  circular  to  his  corps  commanders  directing 
them  to  replenish  supplies  of  forage,  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  in  pursuit  early  in  the  morning, 
and  at  4:10  he  telegraphed  Sedgwick  through  Butterfield  to 
capture  Fredericksburg  and  everything  in  it  and  vigorously  pur- 
sue the  enemy.  "We  know  he  is  fleeing,  trying  to  save  hi? 
trains.  Two  of  Sickles'  divisions  are  among  them."  His 
amazement  and  dismay  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  when  at  6:30 
an  aide  stepping  into  the  road  from  the  porch  of  the  Chancellor 
house  where  they  were  sitting,  and  looking  westward  toward  the 
sound  of  cannonading,  called  attention  to  the  fugitives  crowding 
the  turnpike,  and  learned  from  them  the  story,  that  the  whole 
Rebel  army  had  broken  loose  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Federal  line. 
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A  letter  written  by  General  Lee  to  Mr.  Davis  during  this 
time  says  that  he  was  then  swinging  around  to  his  left  to  come 
up  in  the  enemy's  rear  and  that  he  had  no  expectation  that  Long- 
street  would  be  in  time  to  aid  in  the  contest  at  that  point.  Gen- 
eral Lee  during  the  day  was  making  demonstrations  on  his 
front,  which  were  especially  vigorous  about  three  o'clock. 

'  When  the  2d  Virginia  cavalry  leading  the  column  emerged 
from  the  Brock  road  upon  the  Plank  road,  it  turned  to  the  right 
and  moved  along  it  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  Germanna  ford  road.  One  squadron  proceed- 
ing a  little  farther  met  with  a  cavalry  picket,  which  it  dislodged 
and  pursued  for  a  short  distance.  The  officer  returning  re- 
ported that  he  had  gotten  a  view  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  line. 
Upon  General  Jackson's  coming  up,  he  and  Fitz  Lee  proceeded 
to  the  high  ground  on  Burton's  farm  to  reconnoitre.  A  short 
distance  to  the  north  stretched  along  the  turnpike  could  be  seen 
the  line  of  Federal  intrenchments  with  abatis  in  front,  arms 
stacked,  and  groups  of  soldiers  scattered  about  in  apparent 
abandon.  Jackson's  expectation  had  been  to  reach  the  enemy's 
rear  by  the  Plank  road,  but  he  now  saw  that  this  would  bring 
him  obliquely  across  their  front,  and  it  was  evident  that  to  reach 
their  rear  he  would  have  to  extend  his  turning  movement  to  the 
turnpike.  He  accordingly  directed  Rodes  to  resume  his  march 
to  the  pike  and  there  wait  orders.  Fitz  Lee  was  directed  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a  body  of  Federal  cavalry  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  plank  road,  and  the  Stonewall  brigade  under 
Paxton  with  two  batteries  of  Alexander's  battalion  was  sent  to 
Hickman's  on  the  plank  road  to  support  him  if  necessary.  When 
Jackson  joined  Rodes  on  the  pike,  the  head  of  the  column  was 
turned  to  the  right,  and  moved  along  the  turnpike  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  neighborhood  of  Luckett's,  where  preparations  were 
made  for  attack.  The  formation  was  in  three  lines,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  turnpike,  extending  about  a  mile  on  either  side.  Jack- 
son must  have  anticipated  finding  the  enemy  some  distance  away 
from  the  pike,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  extended  his  flanks 
so  far.  Owing  to  the  density  of  the  woods  and  the  extent  of 
his  front,  the  deployment  consumed  much  time.  The  hour  and 
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a  half  lost  at  the  start  would  now  have  been  invaluable.  Four 
brigades  of  Rocles'  division,  Colquitt's,  Doles',  O'Neill's  and 
Iverson's  running  from  right  to  left  in  the  order  named,  con- 
stituted the  first  line,  which  was  covered  with  sharpshooters  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers  about  400  yards  to  the  front.  Colston's 
division  except  Paxton's  brigade  which  had  been  detached, 
formed  the  second  line,  Ramseur's  brigade  of  Rodes'  division 
took  the  place  of  Paxton  and  formed  in  support  of  Colquitt,  over- 
lapping it  by  a  regiment.  On  the  left  of  the  first  and  second 
lines,  a  regiment  of  Iverson's  brigade  was  formed  as  flankers, 
with  skirmishers  on  its  left.  Hill's  division  formed  the  third 
line.  Three  of  his  brigades  were  deployed,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed in  column  of  route.  The  2d  Virginia  cavalry  was  on  the 
left  of  the  infantry,  and  wa?  directed  when  the  advance  com- 
menced to  take  and  hold  the  road  leading  to  Ely's  ford.  The 
artillery  took  the  4ead,  but  were  shortly  relieved  by  the  artillery 
of  Rodes'  division.  The  force  present  with  Jackson  of  all  arms 
was  estimated  at  26,500  officers  and  men.  Particular  directions 
had  been  given  for  preserving  quiet  throughout  the  march,  and 
every  brigade  was  now  directed  how  to  act  and  move,  always 
keeping  the  road  as  a  guide.  Jackson's  purpose  was,  when  he 
approached  within  reach  of  Chancellorsville  to  direct  a  part  of 
his  force  upon  Chandler's  so  as  to  take  Chancellorsville  and 
Fairview  in  rear,  and  cut  off  Hooker  from  the  fords  on  the 
river,  and  doubtless  that  was  the  reason  for  his  sweeping  so  far 
to  the  north. 

It  must  have  been  near  six  o'clock,  when  the  alignment  be- 
ing completed,  Jackson  inquired  of  Rodes  if  he  was  ready. 
Rodes  replied  he  was,  and  giving  the  order  to  Major  Blackford 
in  command  of  the  skirmishers,  the  latter  moved  forward  and 
in  a  few  minutes  struck  the  Federal  pickets.  The  latter  like 
startled  hares,  broke  for  their  reserves,  who  with  a  feeling  of 
perfect  security  were  about  to  get  their  evening  meal.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete.  A  bolt  from  the  sky  would  not  have  startled 
Von  Gilsa's  men  half  so  much  as  the  musket  shots  in  the  thicket, 
and  the  sight  of  their  flying  comrades,  followed  by  a  straggling 
line  of  skirmishers,  and  then  by  a  solid  wall  of  gray,  forcing 
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their  way  through  the  timber  and  bearing  down  upon  them 
like  an  irresistible  avalanche.  There  was  no  stemming  such  a 
tide.  The  two  guns  fired  a  round  or  two,  and  efforts  were 
made  by  the  infantry  here  and  there  to  form,  and  make  some 
show  for  a  fight.  But  the  shock  was  too  great;  the  sense  of 
utter  helplessness  was  too  apparent.  The  resistance  offered  was 
speedily  beaten  down.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  surrender,  or  flee.  They  threw  them  away,  and 
fled.  Arms,  knapsacks,  clothing,  equipage,  everything,  was 
thrown  aside  and  left  behind.  The  camp  was  in  wild  confusion. 
Men  lost  their  heads  in  terror,  the  road  and  the  woods  on  both 
sides  were  filled  with  men,  horses  and  cattle,  in  one  mad  flight. 
The  rebel  yells  added  terror  to  the  situation,  and  the  two  guns 
moving  abreast  of  the  line  of  battle  and  firing  alternately  into 
the  fleeing  mass,  completed  the  panic.  Rodes'  line  swept  for- 
ward driving  the  mass  before  it,  but  no  line  with  so  wide  a 
front  could  advance  rapidly  through  such  a  forest.  The  high 
ground  at  Talley's,  five-eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  which  over- 
looked the  neighborhood  was  the  first  vantage  point  which 
Jackson  aimed  at.  This  place  was  protected  by  redoubts  and  a 
battery  of  guns.  But  the  panic  which  began  with  Von  Gilsa's 
brigade  had  spread  through  the  division,  and  the  resistance  of- 
fered at  Talley's,  was  scarcely  more  than  was  encountered  at 
the  first  onset.  The  battery  was  captured  without  its  having 
fired  a  shot,  and  the  infantry  were  swept  along  with  the  fleeing 
mass. 

Beyond  Talley's  is  a  stretch  of  forest  extending  to  the  open 
space  around  Dowdall's  tavern.  The  tavern  is  located  on  high 
ground  just  beyond  the  intersection  of  the  plank  road  with  the 
turnpike,  and  is  surrounded  by  undulating  fields  which  slope  to 
the  south  and  west  to  the  margin  of  a  small  stream.  These 
fields  were  occupied  by  Bushbeck's  brigade,  about  1,500  strong, 
of  Steinwehr's  division.  The  open  space  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  had  been  occupied  by  Barlow's  brigade  of  the  same 
division,  but  had  during  the  forenoon  been  ordered  to  the  sup- 
port of  Sickles  beyond  Hazel  Grove.  A  battery  was  posted  on 
the  high  ground  at  the  tavern,  where  Bushbeck's  infantry  occu- 
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pied  rifle  pits  looking  south.     Another  line  of  rifle  pits  had  been 
constructed  at  right  angles  to  the  latter  running  across  the  pike 
between  the  church  and  the  woods  to  the  east,  and  on  these 
rifle  pits  facing  west  Bushbeck  rallied  his  men  to  meet  the  com- 
ing storm.     A  number  of  guns  constituting  the  reserve  artillery 
were  also  in  position  on  this  line.     Schurz's  division  was  en- 
camped on  some  ground  north  and  northwest  of  Dowdall's  called 
Hawkins'  farm.     Two  regiments  were  thrown  out  still  further 
to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  to  Ely's  ford.     The  remainder  of 
the  division  was  located  west  of  the  church,  and  a  battery  of 
guns  bore  directly  upon  the  intersection  of  the  two  roads.   From 
where  Rodes  first  struck  Von  Gilsa's  brigade  to  Dowdall's  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.     On  reaching  the  opening  which  revealed  the 
latter   position,  Rodes  paused  a  moment  for  his  men   to  take 
breath  and  to  straighten  his  lines.     During  the  pause  Colston's 
men  in  the  second  line  pressed  to  the  front  and  when  the  com- 
mand was  given,  both  lines  dashed  forward  together,  and  with 
redoubled  force  threw  themselves  upon  Schurz  and  Bushbeck. 
Although  the  resistance  was  stout  the  contest  was  too  unequal 
to  last  long,  and  the  victorious  Confederates  soon  swept  away 
everything  in  their  path.     Weidrich  commanding  the  battery  on 
the  hill,  says  he  was  unable  to  use  his  guns  with  effect  because 
his  front  was  filled  with  their  own  men.     Dilger's  guns  at  the 
intersection  of  the  roads  was  said  by  Schurz  to  have  done  good 
service.     Bushbeck  offered  a  determined  resistance,  his  loss  be- 
ing 255  in  killed  and  wounded,  including  three  regimental  com- 
manders killed.     When  Schurz  learned  of  the  situation  he  made 
an  effort  to  throw  some  of  his  regiments  into  line  at  right  angles 
with  the  pike  west  of  the  Church.     Failing  to  make  good  his 
position,  he  fell  back  on  Bushbeck  and  attempted  a  rally  of  his 
iren  there.    ~Tt  soon  became  evident  that  the  Federals  were  not 
only  outnumbered  but  outflanked,  and  Schurz  drew  off  such  of 
his  men  as  he  could  gather  up  by  the  Bullock  road  in  the  di- 
rection of  Chandler's  house.     Bushbeck  withdrew  to  the  heights 
at  Fairview.     The  accounts  of  the  battle  thus  far  by  those  en- 
gaged are  naturally  conflicting.     Colonel  Von  Gilsa  command- 
ing the  ist  Federal  brigade,  reports  that  when  his  skirmishers 
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were  driven  in.  his  whole  line  was  at  once  engaged  furiously, 
but  his  brigade  stood  coolly  and  bravely,  firing  three  times,  until 
he  was  outflanked,  when  he  fell  back,  expecting  to  rally  behind 
the  second  line  formed  by  the  third  division,  but  that  he  could 
not  find  the  second  line  as  it  was  abandoned  before  he  reached 
it.  General  McLean,  commanding  the  2d  brigade,  says  the  two 
pieces  of  artillery  with  Von  Gilsa's  brigade  fired  but  a  few 
times,  and  then  broke  down  the  road  in  rear  of  the  rifle  pits: 
that  the  75th  Ohio  was  wheeled  into  column  to  the  right  and 
deployed,  but  the  attack  was  so  impetuous,  the  regiments  in  his 
front  at  once  broke  in  great  confusion,  interfering  with  its  de- 
ployment, but  still  it  was  able  to  form  and  deliver  its  fire  until 
ordered  to  face  about.  General  Devens  commanding  the  div- 
sion  says  that  while  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ist  division 
was  to  some  extent  surprised,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say,  in  riding 
down  the  entire  line  he  found  no  officers  or  men  out  of  their 
assigned  positions,  and  all  prepared  to  meet  the  attack:  that  the 
skirmishers  along  both  brigade  fronts  behaved  with  great  reso- 
lution, keeping  the  enemy  back  as  long  as  could  be  expected, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  confusion  in  which  the  division 
was  forced  to  relinquish  its  first  position,  he  thought  a  second 
line  might  have  been  formed  within  the  lines  of  General  Schurz 
had  his  division  been  able  to  maintain  its  position.  Schurz  in 
his  report  speaks  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  changing 
fronts,  and  says  he  was  hemmed  in  by  a  variety  of  obstacles  in 
front  and  dense  pine  brush  in  rear,  and  the  "command  had 
hardly  been  given  when  almost  the  whole  of  McLean's  brigade 
mixed  up  with  a  number  of  Von  Gilsa's  men  came  rushing  down 
the  road  from  General  Deven's  headquarters  in  wild  confusion, 
and  the  battery  of  the  ist  division  broke  in  on  his  right  at  a 
full  run :  that  the  whole  line  deployed  on  the  old  turnpike  facing 
south  was  rolled  up  and  swept  away  in  a  moment."  The  panic 
which  began  with  Deven's  division  and  spread  through  How- 
ard's corps  carried  demoralization  into  adjoining  commands,  and 
swept  some  of  these  into  the  general  stampede.  A  small  force  of 
Confederate  infantry  running  up  against  the  Federal  force  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hazel  Grove  were  repulshed  by  the  guns 
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stationed  there,  but  not  before  they  had  carried  off  a  mule  train 
of  ammunition,  and  thrown  into  disorder  Berry's  park  of  artil- 
lery which  with  fugitives  from  the  nth  corps,  rushed  through 
Williams'  division  carrying  part  of  that  organization  with  it  and 
adding  to  the  general  confusion.  The  chief  of  artillery  of 
Berry's  division  describing  it  says,  "As  we  passed  General 
Hooker's  headquarters  a  scene  burst  upon  us  which  God  grant 
may  never  be  seen  again  in  the  Federal  army  of  the  United 
States.  The  nth  corps  had  been  routed  and  were  fleeing  to 
the  river  like  scared  sheep.  The  men  and  artillery  filled  the 
roads,  its  sides  and  the  skirts  of  the  field;  and  it  appeared  that 
no  two  or  one  company  could  be  found  together.  Aghast  and 
terror  stricken,  heads  bare,  and  panting  for  breath,  they  pleaded 
like  infants  at  the  mother's  breast  that  we  should  let  them  pass 
to  the  rear  unhindered."  Berry  who  was  near  the  Chandler 
house  with  two  of  his  brigades  when  the  fugitives  from  How- 
ard's corps  began  surging  in,  was  ordered  by  Hooker  to  cover 
the  rear  of  the  nth  corps,  and  he  proceeded  at  double  quick 
with  Hayes'  brigade  of  the  2d  corps  to  endeavor  to  stem  the 
tide  and  cover  the  retreat. 

General  Rodes  in  his  report  says  the  movement  was  slightly 
delayed  because  the  order  to  advance  was  not  promptly  extended 
to  the  skirmishers,  but  when  put  in  motion,  the  line  rushed  for- 
ward sweeping  everything  before  it,  and  pressing  on  to  Talley's 
carried  the  works  there,  capturing  five  guns:  that  so  complete 
was  the  success,  and  such  the  surprise  of  the  enemy  that  scarcely 
any  organized  resistance  was  met  with  after  the  first  volley  was 
fired:  that  the  enemy  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion,  leaving  the 
field  strewn  with  arms,  accoutrements,  clothing,  caissons  and 
field  pieces  in  every  direction. 

When  the  works  at  Dowdall's  had  been  taken,  General 
Jackson  directed  the  pursuit  to  be  pressed.  Beyond  on  all  sides 
was  the  forest  again,  the  ground  descending  gradually  for  some 
distance  to  a  feeble  stream,  and  then  ascending  to  the  heights  of 
Fairview,  with  gulleys  and  ravines  interspersed.  At  a  point  be- 
tween Dowdall's  and  the  stream  on  the  Plank  road,  Slocum's 
right  had  rested  before  Williams'  division  had  been  called  to 
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the  assistance  of  Sickles,  and  Williams  had  constructed  substan- 
tial works  of  logs  and  earth  across  the  road  at  this  point  facing 
westerly.  Had  these  works  been  manned  by  Williams'  troops, 
when  Rodes  reached  them  they  would  have  formed  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  the  Confederates  had  yet  met  with,  but 
fortunately  for  them  they  were  unoccupied. 

Rodes  had  not  pushed  his  way  much,  if  any,  beyond  this 
point,  when  the  increasing  confusion  of  his  long  line  now  mixed 
up  with  that  of  Colston,  and  the  approach  of  night  caused  him 
to  order  a  halt  and  request  Jackson  to  send  forward  Hill  to  take 
his  place.  This  was  immediately  done,  and  Jackson  with  in- 
creasing eagerness  urged  the  pursuit.  Rodes  had  reported  that 
he  discovered  nothing  in  the  road  in  his  front  between  him  and 
Fairview,  and  everything  promised  complete  success,  bp  to  that 
time,  the  forces  at  Fairview  had  consisted  of  but  two  brigades. 
But  Williams'  division  had  now  been  recalled  and  was  seeking 
to  occupy  its  old  lines.  Williams  says  on  reaching  the  vicinity 
of  Fairview  he  found  it  swarming  with  fugitives  of  the  nth 
corps,  and  moving  Ruger's  and  Knipe's  brigades  by  the  flank, 
at  a  double  quick  along  the  line  south  of  the  Plank  road,  he 
faced  them  to  the  front  and  pushed  forward  into  the  woods,  di- 
recting Knipe  to  reoccupy  his  original  works.  It  was  these 
troops  which  now  presented  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  Rodes' 
and  Hill's  continued  advance.  As  they  came  to  the  front  Lane's 
and  Fender's  brigades  deployed  on  either  side  of  the  road,  Lane 
on  the  right  and  Fender  on  the  left.  McGowan  subsequently 
formed  on  Lane's  right  and  Archer  on  Lane.  While  this  was 
going  on  Colonel  Crutchfield,  Jackson's  chief  of  artillery  had 
two  or  three  guns  run  forward  on  the  road  half  a  mile  beyond 
Dowdall's  and  open  fire  on  Fairview.  This  drew  from  the  guns 
in  position  there  a  return  fire  which  raked  the  Plank  road  and 
shelled  the  woods  on  either  side.  Hill's  brigades  not  in  the  act 
of  deploying  were  now  moving  along  the  road  en  route,  the  in- 
fantry on  the  left,  the  artillery  on  the  right.  The  effect  of  this 
fire  was  for  a  few  moments  demoralizing  to  the  artillery  horses 
and  drivers,  and  the  infantry  were  compelled  to  dodge  into  the 
woods.  Lane  complained  to  Hill  that  the  effect  of  the  Confed- 
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erate  fire  was   interrupting  the  movement  of  his  own   troops, 
whereupon  Hill  had  it  stopped  and  that  from  the  Federal  guns 
died  out  also.     By  this  time  it  was  full  dark.     General  Jackson 
however  was  determined  to  press  on,  and  not   for  a  moment 
did  he  think  of  allowing  a  halt  with  victory  seemingly  in  his 
grasp.     "Press  on,"  was  his  command  to  Lane,  and  while  the 
latter  had  his  skirmishers  out  and  his  lines  ready  to  advance, 
Jackson  impatient  of  delay,  rode  forward  in  advance  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  exact  situation.     It  was  when  returning  to  his 
lines  with  a  small  escort  composed  of  some  of  his  staff  and  a 
few  couriers,  that  they  were  mistaken  for  the  enemy  and   re- 
ceived  a   volley   of   musketry    from  their   friends.     The    volley 
killed  several  of  the  group  and  wounded  others,  among  them 
General  Jackson,  as  it  proved  fatally.     With  much  difficulty  he 
was  borne  on  a  litter  to  the  rear.     General  Hill  who  was  nearby 
assumed  command.     Fearing  the  effect  upon  the  troops,  he  di- 
rected that  the  news  of  the  disaster  should  not  be  made  known, 
but  as  the  sad  litter  was  borne  along  the  road,  the  news  quickly 
spread  of  the  loss  which  had  befallen  the  army.     The  nemesis 
of  fate  which  now  threw  its  shadow  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Confederacy  was  not  content  with  one  victim.     Hill  had  scarcely 
taken  command  when  a  similar  accident  befell  him.     Bursts  of 
musketry  with  occasional  cannonading  were  now  springing  up  in 
every  direction.     No  one  could  tell  friend  from  foe.     The  i8th 
North  Carolina  was  beginning  its  advance  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  directed  toward  a  battery  in  its  front,  when  General 
Hill  and  staff  to  avoid  the  fire  which  at  the  moment  was  sweep- 
ing down  the  road,  dashed  into  the  woods  in  front  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  the  latter  mistaking  them  for  Federal  cavalry  fired 
several  rounds  before  the  misiake  was  discovered.     General  Hill 
was  disabled,  and  the  command  then  devolved  by  right  on  Rodes. 
Rodes  says  that  he  received  a  message  from  Hill  to  that  effect. 
A  staff  officer  of  Hill's  rode  in  haste  to  Stuart  who  had  joined 
Fitz  Lee  at  Ely's   ford,  bearing  an  urgent  message  for  him  to 
come  and  take  command,  and   Stuart  says  that  Hill   formally 
turned  over  the  command  to  him.     It  was  an  awkward  situation, 
and  might  have  proved   embarrassing,  but  Rodes  was  a  true 
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patriot  as  well  as  a  good  soldier,  and  he  gracefully  acquiesced. 
General  btuart  was  a  great  lavonte  with  the  army,  and  it  was 
thougnt  he  could  best  restore  tlie  confidence  suffered  from  Jack- 
son s  loss.  Any  further  attack  for  the  night  was  abandoned. 

While  General  Jackson's  movement  and  attack  had  been  a 
great  success  in  the  way  of  surprise,  and  the  rout  of  the  nth 
corps  with  the  capture  of  a  number  of  guns  and  prisoners  had 
been  complete,  the  result  was  on  the  whole  disappointing.  The 
heights  at  Fairview  still  frowned  upon  the  Confederates  and 
time  was  now  given  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  these.  Another 
hour  of  daylight  would  undoubtedly  have  swept  Jackson  into 
Chancellorsville  with  as  little  resistance  as  he  had  encountered 
up  to  the  time  when  night  overtook  him.  When  Lane  drew  back 
his  right  wing,  Ruger  reoccupied  his  old  position,  but  Knipe  in 
making  an  effort  to  do  the  same  thing  came  in  contact  with 
Lane's  left,  and  in  the  darkness  this  led  to  much  confusion  and 
several  collisions.  The  I28th  Pennsylvania  regiment  which  blun- 
dered into  his  lines  was  made  captive  along  with  its  Colonel. 
Williams  finding  he  could  not  reoccupy  his  old  works  on  the 
Plank  road,  now  took  up  a  new  line  through  the  woods  in  front 
of  the  ravine  near  Fairview  connecting  with  the  left  of  Berry's 
division  of  the  3d  corps,  and  the  night  was  passed  in  throwing 
up  defences  of  logs  and  earth  along  the  whole  of  the  new  line. 

It  was  a  bad  night  for  both  sides.  Commands  were  grop- 
ing in  the  dark  to  find  the  positions  assigned  them,  and  strug- 
gling groups  were  wandering  around  in  search  of  their  com- 
mands. Alarms  were  frequent.  Intermittent  flashes  of  mus- 
ketry burst  out  and  threw  a  glare  over  the  forest,  and  the  guns 
from  Fairview  opened  at  intervals.  The  unpleasantness  of  the 
situation  was  intensified  by  a  midnight  attack  from  the  direction 
of  Hazel  Grove  by  Sickles  with  two  brigades,  designed  to  drive 
Lane  from  his  position  and  occupy  the  Rank  road.  In  making 
his  attack  Sickles  formed  Ward's  and:  Hayman's  brigades  in 
echelon,  one  behind  the  other,  each  company  marching  in  column 
of  fours,  at  deploying  intervals,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  under 
orders  not  to  fire  until  the  Plank  road  was  reached.  When  the 
column  was  put  in  motion  it  penetrated  the  interval  between  the 
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respective  lines,  and  the   right  struck  the  centre  of  Williams' 
division  while  the  left  ran  into  the  right  of  Lane's  brigade.    Re- 
ceiving a  cross  fire  from  friend  and  foe,  despite  orders  to  the 
contrary,  the  advancing  column  opened  fire,  and  dashed  through 
the  darkness  at  whatever  might  be  in  its  front.     Lane's  left  was 
not  heavily  engaged,  but  on  his  right  he  had  difficulty  in  beating 
off   two   successive   attacks.     Slocum   says   that   not   being   in- 
formed of   Sickles'  proposed  attack,  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
supposed  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  Williams'  division,  and 
he  at  once  opened  fire  on  them  with  his  artillery,  and  Williams 
fired  upon  all  lines  that  made  their  appearance  in  his  front.     The 
attack  accomplished  no  results.     Bigelow  quotes  from  a  private 
letter  of  General  Williams  written  at  the  time  this  account  of 
the  night.     "A  tremendous  roll  of  musketry  fire,  mingled  with 
yellings  and  shoutings  almost  diabolical  and  infernal  opened  the 
conflict   on   the  side  of   Sickles'   division.     For  some  time  my 
infantry  and  artillery  kept  silent  ,and  in  the  intervals  of  mus- 
ketry, I  could  distinctly  hear  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the 
rebel  officers,  evidently  having  hard  work  to  keep  their  men 
from    stampeding.     In   the   meantime   Sickles'   artillery   opened 
fire  over  the  heads  of  the  infantry,  and  the  din  of  arms  and 
inhuman  yellings  and  curses  redoubled.     All  at  once  Berry's  di- 
vision crossing  the  road  on  our  right  opened  in  heavy  volleys, 
and  Knipe  commanding  my  right  brigade  next  to  the  road  on 
the  south  followed  suit.     Best  began  to  thunder  with  his  thirty 
odd  pieces.     In  front  and  on  the  flank  shell  and  shot  and  bullets 
were  poured  into  the  woods,  which  were  evidently  crowded  with 
rebel  masses  preparing  for  the  morning  attack.     Human  lan- 
guage can  give  no  idea  of  such  a  scene, — such  an  infernal  and 
yet  sublime  combination  of  sound   and   flame  and  smoke  and 
dreadful  yells  of  rage,  of  triumph  or  of  defiance." 

At  6  A.  M.,  May  3d,  Jackson's  three  divisions,  now  under 
command  of  Stuart,  renewed  the  attack.  The  night  had  been 
spent  by  the  Federals  in  strengthening  the  first  line  of  works, 
which  in  front  of  Fairview  stretched  squarely  across  the  road, 
and  in  erecting  barricades  behind  these.  The  Federal  centre  was 
held  by  Williams'  and  Berry's  divisions.  Fender  and  Thomas 
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north  of  the  road  stormed  and  carried  two  lines  of  works  and 
assailed  a  third  where  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  ensued. 
Being  subjected  to  a  severe  artillery  fire,  they  gave  ground  and 
fell  back  upon  the  captured  works  where  they  waited  for  rein- 
forcements. One  of  Fender's  regiments  advancing  beyond  the 
brigade  captured  Brigadier  General  Hays  and  staff  of  the  Union 
army.  Lane  and  McGowan  with  a  part  of  Heth's  brigade  under 
Brockenbrough,  on  the  south  of  the  road  likewise  charged  the 
works  in  their  front  in  the  face  of  the  fire  from  the  38  guns  at 
Fairview,  and  after  a  determined  fight  were  able  to  seize  and 
hold  the  works  for  some  time,  until  McGowan's  right  flank  be- 
coming exposed,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  Archer  on  the 
extreme  right  in  charging  forward  inclined  to  the  right,  which 
left  a  gap  between  McGowan  and  himself.  Pressing  on  he 
struck  the  rear  of  Birney's  division  leaving  Hazel  Grove,  and 
attacked  Graham's  brigade  inflicting  severe  loss,  capturing  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  a  battery  and  opening  the  way  to  Hazel 
Grove.  Hazel  Grove  proved  to  be  the  key  to  the  situation.  It 
jutted  out  beyond  the  contour  of  the  Federal  line,  and  Sickles 
wanted  to  hold  it:  but  Hooker  on  looking  over  the  field  at  day- 
light decided  it  was  untenable,  and  directed  Sickles  to  move  to 
Fairview  and  occupy  a  new  line  of  intrenchments  extending 
across  the  Plank  road  in  rear  of  Fairview,  the  front  line  occupy- 
ing the  artillery  breastworks.  A  similar  experience  fell  to  Sickles 
at  Gettysburg  when  he  was  ordered  by  Meade  to  withdraw  from 
the  peach  orchard  because  his  right  flank  was  too  far  in  ad- 
vance. 

In  the  meantime  Perry's  brigade  of  Anderson's  division 
which  had  remained  with  Lee,  was  put  in  motion  before  daylight 
to  gain  ground  to  its  left,  and  if  possible  get  in  touch  with 
Stuart.  Posey's  brigade  which  had  spent  the  night  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Furnace  was  directed  to  do  likewise,  and  finding 
nothing  in  its  way  it  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Hazel  Grove. 
Mahone  and  Wright  also  endeavored  to  gain  ground  to  the  left 
and  conform  to  these  movements,  but  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try made  any  alignment  impossible,  and  none  of  the  four  brigades 
were  in  touch  with  each  other. 
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As  Lane  and  McGowan  advanced,  they  lost  touch  and 
moved  without  support  on  either  flank.  McGowan  struck  Hay- 
man's  brigade  while  the  latter  was  changing  position  and  threw 
it  into  greater  disorder,  after  which  it  encountered  Mott's  and 
Ruger's  brigades,  and  after  a  fierce  fight  was  itself  thrown  back 
upon  its  starting  point. 

Lane  supported  by  Brockenbrough,  with  Fender  on  his  left 
attacked  the  centre  of  the  Federal  line  at  the  Plank  road,  where 
the  3d  Maryland  was  overwhelmed  and  a  number  of  prisoners 
and  a  section  of  artillery  captured  while  firing  charges  of  can- 
ister. The  usth  Pennsylvania  was  ordered  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Maryland  regiment,  but  refused  to  budge  from  its  tracks. 
The  5th  and  8th  New  Jersey  came  to  the  rescue  and  a  desperate 
fight  ensued  with  great  loss  to  both  sides.  There  was  charge 
and  counter-charge.  The  ground  was  won  and  lost,  and  won 
again.  Pender  reinforced,  attacked  the  left  of  Berry's  division 
held  by  the  1st  Massachusetts  supported  by  the  nth  New  Jersey, 
and  Berry  regarding  his  position  critical  sent  to  Hooker  for  aid. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  killed  crossing  the  road,  and  Carr 
succeeded  to  the  command.  The  two  regiments  were  both  badly 
shattered  and  compelled  to  fall  back  and  reform  in  rear  of  the 
artillery  at  Fairview,  while  Franklin's  brigade  was  rushed  to 
the  front  in  their  stead.  The  remainder  of  Carr's  line  gave  way 
from  left  to  right  as  Pender  and  Thomas  in  succession  fell  upon 
its  flank.  French's  division  with  some  accessions  from  Han- 
cock came  to  its  rescue  and  formed  obliquely  to  the  Plank  road. 
Lane's  brigade  which  had  suffered  severely  was  compelled  to 
retire  and  reform  after  the  loss  of  one-third  its  strength.  Mott's 
and  Ruger's  success,  and  French's  advance  made  it  a  stand  •off 
fight,  and  Stuart  ordered  up  his  second  line.  Colston  put  in 
two  brigades  on  either  side  of  the  road,  but  to  meet  a  pressure 
on  the  right  shifted  Paxton  to  the  south  of  the  road,  just  in  time 
to  meet  the  Federal  attack  which  was  sweeping  everything  be- 
fore it.  Colston  describes  it  as  a  critical  moment.  McGowan's 
and  Pender's  troops  had  exhausted  their  ammunition  and  were 
hugging  their  breastworks.  One  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the 
day  followed.  Paxton  was  killed,  and  also  Garnett  commanding 
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Jones'  brigade.  For  a  time  the  tide  of  battle  fluctuated.  Col- 
ston's three  brigades  made  several  distinct  charges  with  varying 
success,  but  finally  held  fast  to  the  ground  gained.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  road  Nichols'  Louisiana  brigade  became  hotly  en- 
gaged, and  support  had  to  be  extended  from  the  south  side.  Its 
ammunition  was  finally  exhausted  and  it  was  being  forced  back, 
when  Colquitt's  brigade  rendered  timely  assistance  enabling  it  to 
hold  its  ground. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Confederate  artillery  had  been  of  little 
use,  although  several  Napoleon  guns  posted  by  Jones  on  the 
Plank  road  were  used  with  effect  upon  the  works  at  Fairview. 
When  Archer  opened  the  way  to  Hazel  Grove,  Pegram  was 
sent  with  his  batteries  to  occupy  that  ground  and  was  speedily 
joined  by  Huger  with  his  batteries.  These  guns  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  Geary's  lines  to  the  east,  and  upon  Fairview  and  the 
Federal  lines  to  the  north.  Carter's  and  Mclntosh's  battalions 
also  took  positions  upon  the  high  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  an 
effective  and  concentrated  fire  was  kept  up  which  contributed 
largely  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

The  battle  still  hung  fire  and  Rodes'  division  was  called  into 
action.  O'Neill's  and  Iverson's  brigades  were  put  in  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  and  Ramseur's  and  Dole's  on  the  south, 
Colquitt  had  already  been  called  to  Nichols'  assistance.  Two  of 
O'Neill's  regiments  advancing  to  the  attack  became  separated 
from  the  brigade  and  obliquing  to  the  right,  met  the  enemy's 
fire  from  behind  barricades  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  and 
not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  works  at 
Fairview.  Pender  thereupon  advanced  a  portion  of  his  and 
Iverson's  lines  and  the  barricades  were  abandoned.  Whereupon 
Hall  leading  the  5th  and  26th  Alabama  regiments  and  the  23d 
North  Carolina  carried  the  heights  and  planted  their  colors  on 
the  works,  Colonel  Garvin  falling  on  the  inside.  The  colors 
were  subsequentlv  captured  and  again  recaptured.  The  remain- 
der of  Redes'  line  meeting  with  a  repulse  and  failing-  to  sustain 
Hall  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  A  second  line  of  bat*l*  was 
then  formed  and  another  attack  ordered  moving  parallel  wit*»  the 
road,  and  the  heights  were  gained  a  second  time,  and  a  s^^nd 
time  given  up  because  of  a  repulse  on  the  left. 
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Ramseur  and  Doles  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  passed 
over  tne  first  and  second  Confederate  lines,  and  immediately  be- 
came mriously  engaged.  Doles  deflecting  to  the  right  passed 
up  a  ravine  behind  tne  graveyard,  and  came  out  upon  the  field 
nearly  opposite  the  Chancellor  house,  driving  the  enemy  out 
of  his  entrenchments  and  pressing  him  back  upon  the  batteries 
at  Fairview,  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners  and  several  guns 
.which  had  been  abandoned.  During  the  movement  Doles  came 
in  contact  with  Slocun>'s  left  who  was  changing  position.  Find- 
ing his  flank  and  rear  open  to  Slocum  he  withdrew.  Ramseur 
after  pushing  to  the  front  and  repulsing  several  assaults,  found 
himself  exposed  to  an  enfilade  fire,  and  was  forced  to  go  back. 
The  3Oth  North  Carolina  on  his  right  in  the  meantime,  struck 
Graham's  brigade  in  flank  and  took  several  hundred  prisoners. 

The  Federals  still  held  their  position  in  a  ravine  on  Ram- 
suer's  right  preventing  his  further  advance,  and  his  line  was 
successfully  retired  by  Colonels  Grimes  and  Cox,  the  latter  re- 
maining on  the  field  though  wounded  in  five  or  six  places. 

While  the  Confederate  lines  at  the  Plank  road  were  gen- 
erally perpendicular  to  it,  such  was  not  always  the  case.  Chris- 
tie commanding  the  23d  North  Carolina  had  his  left  swung  for- 
ward almost  parallel  with  the  road,  while  Hall  and  the  5th  Ala- 
bama on  the  south  side  had  is  right  swung  violently  back.  Con- 
fronting these  were  Berdan's  sharpshooters  and  the  I22d  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  9  A.  M.  the  Federal  lines  had  considerably  shifted.  In 
support  of  the  centre  two  brigades  under  Franklin  and  Meagher 
had  been  drawn  from  Hancock.  Geary  found  his  line  untenable 
after  the  occupation  of  Hazel  Grove,  and  he  formed  a  new  line 
at  right  angles  with  the  former,  the  right  resting  near  the  Chan- 
cellor house.  In  making  the  change  he  came  in  contact  with 
DoV^.  and  Graham  brought  up  against  Ramseur.  On  the  north 
sir''-  Typrson  was  in  contact  with  French,  and  Col.  I.  M.  Wil- 
liams commanding  Nichols'  brigade  with  his  left  refused  was 
conf-onted  by  Tyler's  brigade.  Sickles  about  this  time  retired 
tc  rt-"rnoellorsvi11e%  forming  in  three  lines  on  Hancock's  right, 
wv  '  :<?  batteries  between  Fairview  and  Chancellorsville. 
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Both  sides  had  now  fought  to  a  frazzle,  and  were  thor- 
oughly exhausted.  Both  had  displayed  with  a  few  exceptions 
the  most  determined  courage  and  obstinacy.  No  more  desperate 
fighting  was  ever  done  over  such  a  length  of  time.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  the  slain,  and  in  some  places  the  woods  had 
taken  fire,  and  the  ground  was  hot  to  stand  on.  The  Federal 
artillery  after  the  Confederates  got  in  position  was  badly 
smashed.  Slocum  mentions  that  two  of  his  battery  commanders 
were  killed,  sixty-three  cannoneers  killed  or  wounded,  and  eighty 
horses  shot  in  harness. 

But  ti  was  now  becoming  apparent  that  the  Federals  were 
playing  a  losing  game.  As  their  lines  became  contracted  they 
were  more  exposed  to  the  destructive  fire  of  the  Confederate 
artillery.  Hooker  gave  orders  to  retire.  Hancock  described  his 
situation  as  fighting  in  opposite  directions,  one  line  faced  Fred- 
ericksburg,  the  other  towards  Gordonsville,  the  enemy's  lines 
being  half  a  mile  apart,  and  projectiles  from  his  artillery  from 
front  and  rear  passing  over  both  his  lines,  while  they  were  en- 
filaded by  other  pieces  in  different  positions.  The  battery  at 
the  right  of  the  Chancellor  house  had  lost  all  its  officers  and 
cannoneers  and  horses,  and  had  to  be  moved  by  hand  by  details 
from  the  infantry.  Covering  the  retirement  of  Sickles  and 
Slocum,  Hancock  left  the  field  at  10  A.  M.  and  moving  half  a 
mile  to  the  rear,  established  a  new  line  occupying  the  left  of  a 
salient  toward  the  Chancellor  house.  Anderson  who  had  been 
steadily  pressing  forward  was  now  able  to  join  hands  with 
Stuart,  and  when  that  was  effected  a  general  advance  was  or- 
dered. Wright's  brigade  was  the  first  to  emerge  upon  the 
plains  of  Chancellorsville,  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  Anderson's  and  Stuart's  troops,  McLaws  at  the 
same  time  moving  up  along  the  Plank  road. 

When  General  Lee  rode  into  the  open  to  greet  his  victori- 
ous troops  he  received  a  tumultuous  ovation  which  must  have 
stirred  his  soul.  The  troops  were  wild  with  excitement  and 
success.  The  past  with  its  horrors  was  forgotten,  and  they  knew 
only  the  delirium  of  victory.  The  welkin  rang  with  shouts  and 
cheers,  and  the  war-worn  veterans  almost  wept  for  joy. 
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The  victory  was  won  at  a  fearful  sacrifice.  The  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  Jackson's  three  divisions  was  reported  at  6,872 : 
that  in  the  2d,  3d,  nth  and  I2th  Federal  armp  corps  including 
the  missing,  at  11,168.  The  battle  on  either  side  was  fought  in 
a  disjointed  way.  When  success  was  achieved  at  one  point,  sup- 
port was  lacking  to  make  it  good,  and  there  was  a  general  want 
of  concert.  This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  character  oi 
the  ground,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  and  knowing  how  things 
were  going.  General  Stuart  was  subjected  to  some  criticism  foi 
the  manner  in  which  the  troops  were  handled,  which  caused  him 
to  address  General  Lee  on  the  subject,  but  the  latter  thought  it 
did  not  require  investigation.  In  his  official  report  he  says  of 
Stuart,  "He  conducted  the  operations  on  the  left  with  distin- 
guished capacity  and  vigor,  stimulating  and  cheering  the  troops 
by  the  example  of  his  own  coolness  and  daring." 

General  Hooker's  new  position  was  in  the  shape  of  an  ob- 
tuse angle,  each  leg  of  which  touched  a  bank  of  the  river  in 
rear.  Couch  and  Howe  were  on  the  left  leg,  Meade  and  Rey- 
nolds on  the  right,  with  Sickles  at  the  Salient,  and  Slocum  in 
the  rear. 

General  Lee  immediately  made  disposition  to  renew  the 
attack  and  formed  his  lines  along  the  Plank  road,  Colston  in  the 
centre  with  Anderson  and  McLaws  to  his  right,  and  Rodes  and 
Heth  to  his  left.  Hooker's  forces  were  estimated  to  be  75,000 
men  with  246  pieces  of  artillery,  Lee's  at  34,000  with  132  pieces 
of  artillery.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  Lee's 
confidence  in  his  troops  now  flushed  with  victory,  was  such  that 
he  determined  on  another  attack. 

When  General  Hooker  appeared  before  a  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,  describing  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
he  paid  it  this  tribute:  "That  army  has  by  discipline  alone  ac- 
quired a  character  for  steadiness  and  efficiency,  unsurpassed  in 
my  judgment  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  rival  it,  nor  has  there  been  any  near  approximation  to  it 
in  the  other  rebel  armies." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  General  Lee  received  a  message 
from  Early  that  Sedgwick  had  captured  Fredericksburg,  and 
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was  approaching  in  his  rear  on  the  Plank  road.  He  immedi- 
ately directed  McLaws  to  move  with  the  brigades  of  Kershaw 
and  Mahone  to  meet  him.  The  three  remaining  brigades  of 
McLaws'  followed  soon  after.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on  Hooker 
was  suspended.  Hooker  received  numerous  dispatches  during 
the  day  of  Sedgwick's  movement,  and  was  informed  at  one  P.  M. 
that  he  was  on  the  Plank  road  at  Guest's  house,  but  he  preferred 
to  sit  tight. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Sedgwick  and  Early.     Early  it  will  be 
remembered  was  holding  the  old  line  of  entrenchments  at  Fred- 
ericksburg,  from  the  river  above  the  town  to  Hamilton's  Cross- 
ing, a  distance  of  6  4-10  miles.     Besides  his  own  division,  he 
had  Barksdale's  brigade  in  the  town,  and  Wilcox's  brigade  at 
Bank's  ford,  making  altogether  about  11,500  men.     During  the 
forenoon  of  the  2d,  Early  was  instructed  by  General  Chilton  of 
Lee's  staff  to  move  to  Chancellorsville  with  all  his  force,  except 
a  small  body  left  for  observation,  and  except  the  reserve  artil- 
lery, which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  rear  to  Chesterfield.     Early 
and  Pendleton  who  was  in  charge  of  the  artillery  were  much 
disconcerted,  and  suggested  that  such  a  move  would  invite  an 
advance  from  the  enemy,  but  Chilton  insisted,  and  the  orders 
were  being  carried  out,  when  Early  received  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Lee,  saying,  he  feared  his  wishes  had  been  misunderstood, 
and  leaving  the  matter  to  Early's  discretion.     The  column  was 
faced  about  and  the  old  positions  resumed  by  u  P.  M.,  with  the 
exception  of  some  artillery  which  had  gotten  too  far  to  be  re- 
called.    During  the  night  of  May  2d,  Sedgwick  received  orders 
to  cross  the  river  and  join  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville  at  day- 
light on  the  3d.     Sedgwick  however  was  on  the  south  side,  and 
as  a  strict  compliance  with  the  order  would  have  required  him 
to  cross  twice,  he  wisely  determined  to  march  up  the  south  side 
of  the  river.     By  2  A.  M.  he  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,    and    found   the    Confederates   in   their   old   position    on 
Marye's  Hill.     Gibbon  at  Falmouth  had  been  directed  to  cross 
the  river  and  seize  the  town.     The  Massachusetts  troops  who 
undertook  this,  were  the  same  who  had  done  so  in  the  previous 
December,  and  they  were  opposed  by  the  same  Mississippi  troops 
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After  some  resistance  the  crossing  was  effected  and  Barksdale 
retired  to  the  heights  west  of  the  town,  consisting  of  Willis'  and 
Marye's  Hills  and  the  famous  stone  wall  which  had  proved  such 
a  deadly  obstacle  to  Burnside.  This  stone  wall,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist,  ran  at  the  base  of  the  hill  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Telegraph  road,  where  ttoe  same  on  leaving  the  town 
turns  south.  It  was  about  three  feet  above  the  road-bed,  and 
the  ground  in  front  fell  away  gradually  to  low  land,  through 
which  flowed  the  tail  race  of  a  mill  emptying  into  Hazel  Run. 
The  wall  accommodated  five  or  six  hundred  men,  though  in  the 
previous  battle  the  number  was  much  larger.  Behind  the  wall 
on  the  hill  was  a  battery  of  four  guns,  and  howitzers  faced  the 
Plank  road  and  the  pike.  Barksdale's  two  remaining  regiments 
and  one  of  Hays'  Louisiana  were  posted  in  the  old  entrench- 
ments south  of  Hazel  Run,  and  in  front  of  Lee's  Hill  and  the 
Howison  house,  covering  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The  bal- 
ance of  Hays'  brigade  occupied  1,000  yards  of  entrenchments 
to  the  north,  and  when  Wilcox  arrived,  he  was  still  further  north 
at  Stansbury's  hill  facing  the  canal.  Connecting  with  Barksdale 
on  the  south  and  stretching  to  Hamilton's  Crossing  were  the 
brigades  of  Hoke,  Gordon  and  Smith.  Early  had  on  his  whole 
line  42  guns,  28  of  which  were  south  of  Hazel  Run,  and  14  north 
of  that  point.  Sedgwick  had  66  guns  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  and  40  on  the  north  side,  including  a  number  of 
twenty  pounder  Parrotts,  and  4  1-2  inch  seige  guns.  Sedgwick 
wishing  to  avoid  a  direct  attack  upon  Marye's  Heights  directed 
Howe  with  his  division  to  make  a  turning  move  to  the  left,  and 
Gibbons  was  directed  to  do  the  same  thing  on  the  right.  Howe 
advanced,  but  found  he  would  have  to  cross  the  ravine  of  Hazel 
Run,  and  expose  his  flank,  which  caused  him  to  pause.  Gibbon 
moving  to  the  right  found  he  would  have  to  cross  the  canal  to 
effect  his  object.  Wilcox  at  Bank's  ford,  had  been  led  to  be- 
aeve  from  indications  in  his  front  that  the  Federal  force  there 
was  withdrawn,  and  he  determined  to  move  to  Chancellorsville, 
leaving  a  guard  at  the  ford.  He  was  scarcely  in  motion  when 
his  pickets  reported  Gibbon's  advance  on  the  road  between  the 
canal  and  the  river.  Gathering  up  a  handful  of  skirmishers  he 
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delayed  the  advance  until  Huger  could  bring  up  a  section  of 
artillery,  which  shelled  the  column  forcing  it  to  seek  cover.  The 
delay  enabled  Wilcox  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  canal  which 
Gibbon  was  aiming  to  cross.  As  the  canal  was  both  wide  and 
deep,  Gibbon  reported  the  attempt  as  impracticable,  and  left 
Sedgwick  no  alternative  but  to  attack  in  front. 

The  column  of  attack  which  began  at  10 130  consisted  of  ten 
regiments  drawn  from  Newton's  and  Burnham's  divisions.  Four 
of  the  regiments  taking  the  Plank  road,  moved  in  column  of 
fours,  and  two  taking  the  turnpike,  a  continuation  of  the  tele- 
graph road  where  it  entered  the  town,  moved  in  like  formation. 
On  the 'left  of  these  columns  where  the  ground  was  open  four 
regiments  marched  in  line  of  battle.  The  artillery  on  Marye's 
Hill  seems  to  have  held  their  fire  longer  than  was  prudent,  as 
the  guns  could  not  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  be  effective  at 
short  range,  but  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  the  how- 
itzers on  the  Plank  road  opened  with  canister  and  the  column 
was  literally  swept  away.  On  the  other  road  the  column  ap- 
proached within  less  than  one  hundred  yards  when  it  too  was 
swept  back  by  cannon  and  musketry.  The  columns  were  rallied 
and  reformed,  and  a  second  time  were  broken  and  compelled  to 
seek  shelter,  along  with  the  lines  to  the  left.  During  an  interval 
which  now  took  place  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out  from  the 
Federal  line  asking  permission  to  remove  the  dead,  which  was 
granted  by  the  Colonel  of  the  i8th  Mississippi.  The  I7th  Mass- 
achusetts which  had  retired  for  cover  behind  a  board  fence  had 
the  opportunity  while  this  was  going  on  to  see  how  exceedingly 
few  Confederates  there  were  behind  their  lines,  and  when  this 
information  became  known,  another  attack  was  ordered.  This 
time  the  first  line  was  to  be  followed  by  a  second  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  paces,  and  that  by  athird.  Conscious  of  their  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  their  adversary,  the  Federal  lines  now 
dashed  forward  and  swept  over  the  works  with  scarcely  a  pause. 

It  is  estimated  that  7,500  Federal  troops  participated  in  the 
assault,  and  that  they  outnumbered  the  Confederates  between 
seven  and  eight  to  one.  The  i8th  and  part  of  the  2ist  Missis- 
sippi regiments,  and  a  company  of  the  Washington  artillery  with 
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their  guns  were  captured,  the  loss  on  the  Federal  side  in  killed 
and  wounded  being  estimated  at  between  one  and  two  thousand. 
Barksdale  realizing  his  weakness  had  sent  to  Hays  and  Wilcox 
for  assistance,  and  five  regiments  were  on  their  way  when  it  was 
found  they  were  too  late.  General  Newton  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"If  there  had  been  100  more  men  on  Marye's  Hill  we  could  not 
have  taken  it." 

Tne  capture  of  Marye's  Heights  split  the  Confederate  force 
and  left  the  way  open  to  Sedgwick  to  pursue  Early  by  the  Tele- 
graph road  running  south  near  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  or  to 
turn  west  and  follow  the  Plank  road.  Newton's  division  was  di- 
rected on  the  Plank  road,  and  Brook's  was  directed  to  follow. 
Gibbon  returned  to  Fredericksburg  to  take  possession  of  the 
town,  and  Howe  followed  Early  on  the  Telegraph  road.  Barks- 
dal  eattempted  a  rally  at  Lee's  Hill,  but  was  compelled  to  give 
way.  Early  hastened  to  check  the  pursuit,  and  when  Hays'  regi- 
ments came  round  from  the  Plank  road,  with  these  and  Gor- 
don's brigade,  he  established  a  line  at  Cox's  house  I  3-4  miles 
further  south.  Cox's  and  a  little  group  of  dwellings  is  situate 
where  a  road  coming  from  the  direction  of  Salem  Church  inter- 
sects the  Telegraph  road,  and  the  denizens  of  the  little  borough 
retain  a  lively  tradition  of  what  they  regard  as  one  of  the  battles 
of  the  war.  Howe  could  not  have  considered  the  pursuit  seri- 
ous as  he  does  not  mention  it  in  his  report.  Wilcox  in  the 
meantime  when  he  found  that  assistance  was  too  late  for  Barks- 
dale,  with  admirable  judgment  moved  his  command  to  Salem 
Church  on  the  Plank  road,  and  anticipating  Sedgwick's  advance 
selected  a  position  at  the  toll  house  where  he  determined  to 
make  a  stand.  The  battle  of  Salem  Church  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  rhost  brilliant  engagements  of  the  war.  The  old  brick 
church  with  its  walls  scarred  by  bullets  and  shells,  and  with  its 
irallery  and  double  row  of  windows,  stands  a  little  removed  from 
the  road  on  the  south  side,  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
the  schoolhouse  a  few  paces  beyond.  McLaws  did  not  accept 
Wilcox's  position  at  the  toll  house,  but  threw  his  lines  across 
the  road  about  sixty  yards  in  rear  of  the  Church,  with  two  bri- 
gades on  either  side,  and  an  interval  between  to  be  filled  by 
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Wilcox  when  he  retired.  When  that  was  done  Wilcox  posted  a 
company  in  the  Church  and  one  in  the  schoolhouse  with  direc- 
tions to  fire  from  the  windows,  and  one  of  his  regiments  he 
held  in  reserve.  As  the  Federals  advanced  from  the  toll  house 
the  ground  ascended  slightly  with  open  fields  on  either  side  until 
they  reached  within  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
Church,  where  there  was  a  thick  wood  on  the  south  side  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  Church.  A  slight  halt  was  made  here  and 
then  with  three  cheers  the  lines  dashed  forward.  The  Confed- 
erates held  their  fire  until  the  line  had  gotten  within  about 
eighty  yards,  when  a  terrific  volley  was  discharged  causing  the 
line  to  waver  and  give  way.  Bartlett  with  the  second  brigade 
rushed  forward  with  a  new  line,  surrounded  the  schoolhouse  and 
captured  the  company  in  it.  Pressing  on  and  striking  the  loth 
Alabama,  that  was  broken  and  forced  back,  and  victory  seemed 
to  be  in  the  grasp  of  the  Federals.  But  Wilcox  quickly  hurled 
his  pth  Alabama  in  reserve  upon  Bartlett,  and  a  hand  to  hand 
fight  ensued.  Bartlett  was  unable  to  hold  his  ground,  and  amid 
yells  and  confusion  was  driven  back  and  the  schoolhouse  recap- 
tured, the  captors  themselves  becoming  captives.  The  pursuit 
was  kept  up  to  the  toll  house,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  taken. 
In  Semmes'  front  the  battle  was  fought  with  equal  obstinacy.  A 
number  of  assults  were  repulsed,  the  loth  and  5ist  Georgia 
charging  the  enemy  in  support  of  Wilcox  and  driving  him  back 
to  his  reserves,  a  mile  distant.  Two  handsome  marble  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  near  the  Church  by  the  New  Jersey 
troops  engaged  in  the  battle  to  commemorate  the  valor  of  their 
comrades  who  fell  on  the  field,  and  upon  the  face  of  one  of 
these  is  an  inscription  to  the  brave  Alabamians  who  opposed 
them.  An  instance  of  generosity  and  appreciation,  as  rare  as 
it  is  noble.  McLaws  made  no  effort  to  hold  the  ground  gained. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  with  the  front  which  he  occu- 
pied at  Salem  Church,  he  could  at  the  toll  gate  have  rested  his 
right  on  Hazel  Run  and  his  left  would  have  reached  the  river 
road,  with  his  front  covered  by  a  small  stream  between  him 
and  Newton.  This  would  have  greatly  embarrassed  Sedgwick 
in  making  his  final  escape.  When  General  Lee  sent  McLaws  to 
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the  Plank  road  he  informed  Early  of  what  he  had  done,  direct- 
ing him  to  communicate  with  McLaws  and  to  move  upon  Sedg- 
wick's  left  flank,  expressing  the  hope  they  would  unite  and  be 
able  to  crush  him.  Early,  at  the  Cox  house  on  the  Telegraph 
road  was  only  about  three  miles  distant  from  McLaws'  right, 
with  a  good  road  running  westerly  to  McLaws'  rear,  and  it  was 
entirely  feasible  for  Early  to  have  carried  out  this  instruction. 
It  would  seem  he  must  have  heard  McLaws'  and  Sedgwick's 
guns  which  engaged  in  an  artillery  duel  before  the  fight  began 
in  earnest.  But  General  Early  was  doubtless  chagrined  over  the 
defeat  of  the  morning,  and  was  anxious  to  recapture  Freder- 
icksburg  and  Marye's  Hill.  From  the  Cox  house  to  Freder- 
icksburg  was  further  than  to  McLaws,  and  Fredericksburg  it- 
self was  of  no  consequence,  except  as  the  high  ground  upon  the 
west  might  be  of  use  in  shutting  Sedgwick  off  from  Bank's  ford, 
and  General  Early  may  have  had  that  in  his  mind,  but  at  any 
rate  he  obtained  permission  from  General  Lee  during  the  night 
to  move  in  that  direction  and  retake  Fredericksburg.  Early 
accordingly  having  sent  word  to  McLaws  of  his  intention  to 
attack  Marye's  Hill  the  next  morning  (May  4th)  and  that  he 
would  extend  his  left  so  as  to  connect  with  him,  he  threw  Hoke's 
<md  Hays'  brigades  across  Hazel  Run  leaving  a  space  of  nearly 
two  miles  between  them  and  McLaws'  right.  Gordon,  followed 
by  Smith  and  Barksdale  advanced  on  Marye's  Hill  which  Gor- 
don seized  without  serious  resistance,  and  a  line  was  formed 
facing  west,  Smith  on  the  right  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Barksdale  on 
Marye's  and  Willis'  hills  to  look  after  the  rear,  and  Gordon 
<ilong  the  Plank  road,  on  a  line  with  Hays  facing  westerly  and 
almost  at  right  angles  with  Smith.  This  also  put  Gordon's  back 
to  Barksdale. 

Early  says  he  then  waited  to  hear  from  McLaws  and  hear- 
ing no  sound  and  finding  artillery  in  his  front  he  sent  word  to 
McLaws  to  move.  McLaws  says  he  agreed  to  advance  pro- 
vided Early  would  first  attack,  and  that  he  did  advance  his  right, 
and  finding  his  force  insufficient  for  a  front  attack  withdrew. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  at  this  day  to  impute  to  McLaws 
any  fee'.ing  of  pique  because  of  Early's  failure  to  carry  out  his 
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first  instructions.  But  his  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the  fine 
reputation  he  bore  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  as  one  of 
its  most  tried  and  experienced  division  commanders.  While 
this  see-sawing  was  going  on  McLaws  had  applied  to  General 
Lee  for  assistance.  Lee  generously  dispatched  Anderson's  divi- 
sion, leaving  himself  only  Stuart's  battered  divisions  to  face  at 
least  75,000  men.  In  looking  at  the  relative  strength  of  the  op- 
posing forces,  it  is  amazing  that  Hooker  did  not  assume  the 
offensive,  and  attempt  a  counter-stroke.  Reynold's  corps  and 
the  larger  part  of  Meade's  corps  had  not  been  engaged.  How- 
ard's corps  had  had  a  day  to  recuperate,  and  Averill  joined  him 
that  morning  with  4,000  cavalry.  Had  Hooker  any  conception 
of  the  thinness  of  Lee's  lines,  his  failure  to  attack  would  have 
been  criminal.  But  then  he  had  not  recovered  from  the  injury 
on  the  day  previous,  and  he  is  described  as  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  in  a  stupor.  It  was  asserted  at  the  time  and 
afterwards  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  this  charge,  and  if 
there  had  been,  there  was  not  wanting  among  those  high  in  au- 
thority and  none  too  friendly  sufficient  hostility  to  have  made  it 
good.  / 

Anderson  under  instructions  from  Lee  was  engaged  in  feel- 
ing Hooker's  left  when  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  he  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  with  his  three  remaining  regiments  and  report 
to  McLaws  on  the  Plank  road.  He  arrived  at  n  A.  M.,  and  at 
12  M.  was  in  position  between  McLaws  and  Early. 

General  Lee  was  not  aware  up  to  this  time  that  Reynolds 
had  been  transferred  from  Sedgwick  to  Hooker,  and  was  under 
the  impression  that  Sedgwick  had  two  corps  with  him.  Sedg- 
wick on  the  other  hand  believed  that  Early  had  been  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  15,000  fresh  troops  from  Richmond.  Sedg- 
wick's  lines  covered  three  sides  of  a  rectangle  with  the  open 
side  to  the  north.  Newton's  line  ran  south  from  a  point  on 
the  River  road  east  of  Bank's  ford  to  a  point  south  of  the  toll 
house  on  the  Plank  road  facing:  McLaws.  Brooks'  line  ran  just 
south  of  the  Plank  road  from  the  toll  house  to  a  point  beyond 
Guest's  house  facing  Anderson,  and  Howe  faced  Early  to  the 
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south  and  east.  General  Lee  had  followed  Anderson,  and  his 
plan  seems  to  have  been  that  Early  should  attack  Howe's  left 
driving  it  towards  McLaws,  while  McLaws  and  Anderson  would 
close  in  and  shut  off  Sedgwick's  escape. 

Lee  had  left  Hooker  penned  up  at  Chancellorsville  with  his 
back  to  the  river  at  the  United  States  ford.  He  now  had  Sedg- 
wick  penned  up  with  his  only  outlet  at  Bank's  ford,  and  what 
had  never  happened  before  he  was  superior  in  numbers.  If 
Sedgwick  were  pressed  he  was  bound  to  be  crumpled  up  like  the 
shell  of  an  egg.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  weakness  of  his  po- 
sition. He  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  night  and  every 
hour  that  passed  gave  him  increased  hope.  In  the  meantime 
the  Confederates  dallied.  From  12  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  nothing  was 
done  except  some  minor  changes  of  position.  When  the  advance 
began  no  serious  resistance  was  met  with  except  by  Gordon  and 
Hays,  but  there  as  elsewhere  night  intervened  and  the  pursuit 
was  abandoned.  It  must  have  been  a  cruel  disappointment  to 
General  Lee.  A  report  was  current  at  the  time  in  the  army  that 
upon  his  arrival  on  the  ground  and  during  the  afternoon  he  was 
much  disturbed  over  the  failure  of  his  plans,  and  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  in  words  which  bore  no  uncertain  sound. 

Newton  and  Brooks  fell  back  rapidly  on  Bank's  ford  where 
they  took  position,  on  the  heights  and  in  riflle  pits,  and  Howe 
soon  followed.  At  11:50  P.  M.  Sedgwick,  unwilling  to  cross 
the  river  without  Hooker's  permission  wrote  him,  that  his  army 
was  hemmed  in,  covered  by  the  guns  on  the  north  side  of  Bank's 
ford,  and  asking  if  he  should  jeopard  its  safety  by  retaining -it 
on  the  south  side.  At  one  A.  M.,  Butterfield  replied,  to  with- 
draw. At  i  :2O  Hooker  sent  an  order  countermanding  the  au- 
thority to  withdraw.  When  Butterfield's  dispatch  was  received 
Sedgwick  began  crossing  immediately,  and  when  that  from 
Hooker  was  received,  he  replied  at  2 130  that  nearly  all  his  com- 
mand was  over. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Hooker's  headquarters  at  mid- 
night of  May  4th-5th,  all  the  corps  commanders  being  present 
except  Slocum  and  Sedgwick,  the  question  was  presented 
whether  the  army  should  withdraw  or  attack.  Meade,  Reynolds 
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and  Howard  voted  to  attack,   Sickles  and  Couch  to  withdraw. 
General  Hooker  then  announced  that  he  would  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  withdrawing.     Warren  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  new  and  short  line  of  defence,  and  to  secure  the  army 
against  any  attempt  to  interrupt  its  passage  of  the  river,  and 
the  5th  corps  was  designated  as  rear  guard.     On  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  leaving  Early  and  Barksdale  as  before  at  Fredericks- 
burg,  General  Lee   ordered   McLaws  and  Anderson's   divisions 
back  to  Chancellorsville.     Unwilling  to  be  baffled  of  his  prey, 
and  his  fighting  blood  rising  to  the  occasion,  he  resolved  to  at- 
tack Hooker  on  both  flanks.     Anderson  and  McLaws  were  put 
in  position  on  Hooker's  left  and  Stuart  on  his  right,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  daylight  attack  on  the  6th.     As  the  order 
for  attack  was  about  to  be  given,  Fender  galloped  up  to  General 
Lee's  headquarters   then  at  Fairview,  and   announced  that  his 
skirmishers  on  advancing  had  just  discovered  that  Hooker  was 
gone.     Those  who  were  present  report  that  General  Lee  mani- 
fested much  disappointment  at  the  announcement,  but  as  he  had 
neither  pontoons  nor  transportation  any  thought  of  pursuit  was 
out  of  the  question.     The  crossing  of  the  river  was  attended  with 
much  difficulty.     At  midnight  the  river  rose  suddenly  over  the 
bridges,  and  one  of  them  had  to  be  taken  up  to  piece  out  the 
other.     The  night  was  dark  and  it  rained  in  torrents.     General 
Hunt  in  charge  of  the  artillery  did  not  think  his  guns  could  all 
be  gotten  over,  and  proposed  that  the  movement  be  suspended 
for  a  day,  but  Hooker  refused.     The  tain  served  to  conceal  the 
movement  from  the  Confederate  pickets,  and  Hooker's  refusal 
to  suspend  probably  saved  part  of  the  army  from  destruction. 
As  a  final  adieu  a  lively  artillery  duel  sprung  up  after  daylight 
between  some  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  artillery,  in  which 
each  side  claimed  to  have  put  the  other  out  of  commission. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign,  with  the  exception  of  Stoneman, 
who  destroyed  some  property,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  alarm 
at  Richmond,  but  whose  raid  was  without  material  effect  upon 
General  Lee,s  communications,  and  contributed  nothing  to  the 
campaign.  To  the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Federal 
cavalry  may  be  attributed  the  surprise  and  destruction  of  the 
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nth  corps,  and  as  it  turned  out,  its  presence  would  have  been 
more  important  to  Hooker,  even  than  Stuart's  to  Lee  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  news  that  Hooker  and  his  army  had  recrossed  the 
Rappahannock  was  received  at  the  north  with  incredulity  and 
consternation,  second  only  to  what  occurred  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Horace  Greely,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
rushed  into  his  office  with  the  latest  telegram  in  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming "My  God!  it  is  horrible!  horrible!  Think  of  it. 
130,000  magnificent  soldiers  cut  to  pieces  by  less  than  60,000 
half  starved  ragamuffins."  These  "ragamuffins"  were  described 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  who  witnessed  the  re- 
turn of  Anderson's  division  on  the  Plank  road  on  May  5th  as, 
"splashing  through  the  mud,  in  wild,  tumultuous  spirits,  singing, 
shouting,  jesting,  heedless  of  soaking  rags,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  burning  again  to  mingle  in  the  mad  revelry  of  battle." 

DAVID  GREGG  McINTOSH, 

Col.  of  Artilley,  C.  S.  'A. 
February  23,  1915. 
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THE  FORGED  LETTER  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 


A  Paper  read  by  Professor  CHARLES  A.  GRAVES,  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


I. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  on  November  26,  1864,  the  New 
York  Sun  published  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  by  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  to  his  son,  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  with  this  heading  and  in- 
troduction : 

"PRIVATE  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  LEE/' 

"The  original  of  the  following  private  letter  from  General 
Lee  to  his  son  was  found  at  Arlington  House,  and  is  interesting 
as  illustrating  a  phase  in  his  character." 

This  is  the  forged  letter;  and  as  printed  in  the  Sun,  it  is  in 
these  wqrds  and  figures,  to-wit: 

ARLINGTON  HOUSE, 

"April  1852. 

"My  Dear  Son:  I  am  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  home  for 
New  Mexico.  My  fine  old  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  that 
distant  region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
taken  care  of.  I  have  but  little  to  add  in  reply  to  your  letters 
of  March  26,  27  and  28.  Your  letters  breathe  a  true  spirit  of 
frankness ;  they  have  given  myself  and  your  mother  great  pleas- 
ure. You  must  study  to  be  frank  with  the  world:  frankness  is 
the  child  of  honesty  and  courage.  Say  what  you  mean  to  do 
on  every  occasion,  and  take  it  for  granted  you  mean  to  do 
right.  If  a  friend  asks  a  favor,  you  should  grant  it,  if  it  is 
reasonable;  if  not,  tell  him  plainly  why  you  cannot;  you  will 
wrong  him  and  wrong  yourself  by  equivocation  of  any  kind. 
Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend  or  keep  one ;  the  man 
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who  requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly  purchased  at  a  sacrifice. 
Deal  kindly,  but  firmly,  with  all  your  classmates;  you  will  find 
it  the  policy  which  wears  best.  Above  all,  do  not  appear  to 
others  what  you  are  not.  If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
anyone,  tell  him,  not  others,  of  what  you  complain ;  there  is  no 
more  dangerous  experiment  than  that  of  undertaking  to  be  one 
thing  before  a  man's  face  and  another  behind  his  back.  We 
should  live,  act  and  say  nothing  to  the  injury  of  any  one.  It 
is  not  only  best  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but  it  is  the  path  to 
peace  and  honor. 

"In  regard  to  duty,  let  me,  in  conclusion  of  this  hasty  let- 
ter, inform  you  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
day  of  remarkable  gloom  and  darkness — still  known  as  the  dark 
day — a  day  when  the  light  of  the  sun  was  slowly  extinguished 
as  if  by  an  eclipse.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  as  its  members  saw  the  unexpected  and  unaccountable 
darkness  coming  on,  they  shared  in  the  general  awe  and  terror. 
It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  last  day — the  day  of  judg- 
ment— had  come.  Someone,  in  the  consternation  of  the  hour, 
moved  an  adjournment.  Then  there  arose  an  old  Puritan  legis- 
lator, Devenport  of  Stamford,  and  said,  that  if  the  last  day  had 
come,  he  desired  to  be  found  at  his  place  doing  his  duty,  and, 
therefore,  moved  that  candles  be  brought  in  so  that  the  house 
could  proceed  with  its  duty.  There  was  quietness  in  that  man's 
mind,  the  quietness  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  inflexible  willing- 
ness to  obey  present  duty.  Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word 
in  our  language.  Do  your  duty  in  all  things  like  the  old  Puri- 
tan. You  cannot  do  more,  you  should  never  wish  to  do  less. 
Never  let  me  and  your  mother  wear  one  gray  hair  for  any  lack 
of  duty  on  your  part. 

"Your  affectionate  father, 

"R.  E.  LEE. 

"TO  G.  W.  CUSTIS  LEE."1 

i.  I  am  indebted  for  a  verified  copy  of  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  E. 
P.  Mitchell,  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  New  York  Sun.  After  stating 
that  the  letter  is  taken  from  the  third  column  of  the  editorial  page, 
Mr.  Mitchell  continues :  "From  what  I  have  observed  of  the  editorial 
methods  of  that  time  (1864),  and  considering  the  place  on  the  page,  the 
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II. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  above  letter  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  General  R.  E.  Lee?  The  Sun  does  not  profess  to 
print  from  the  original,  which  is  not  produced,  nor  its  absence 
accounted  for.  Whoever  sent  the  copy  to  the  Sun  affirmed  that 
the  original  had  been  found  at  Arlington  House,  and  the  Sun 
published  the  letter  on  the  faith  of  that  statement.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  presumption.  No  one  now  connected  with  the  Sun 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Without  insisting  on  the  rules  of  evidence,  but  freely  ad- 
mitting any  matter,  which,  as  a  basis  of  inference,  is  in  its  na- 
ture probatory,  let  us  examine  on  what  grounds  the  authenticity 
of  the  above  letter,  which  we  shall  hereafter  call  The  Duty  Let- 
ter, has  been  questioned.  And  without  inquiry  as  to  the  legal 
burden  of  proof,  let  us  concede  that  this  letter  should  be  taken 
as  prima  facie  genuine,  and  that  those  who  deny  its  authenticity 
should  prove  it  spurious  by  a  preponderance,  at  least,  of  evi- 
dence. For  this  letter  has  been  accepted  as  genuine  by  two 
generations  of  Americans.  In  the  South,  it  has  been  esteemed 
by  many  as  almost  a  new  gospel ;  and  it  has  been  taught  to  chil- 
dren with  the  Bible  and  the  catechism.  And  when  its  authen- 
ticity is  denied,  the  lovers  of  Lee  (and  who  is  not?)  cling  to  it 
with  a  passionate  tenacity  that  is  almost  pathetic,  as  if  their 

manner  of  exhibition,  and  the  class  of  matter  similarly  displayed  in 
the  same  place  on  other  days,  I  should  personally  be  slow  to  assume, 
without  other  evidence,  that  this  was  the  earliest  appearance  in  print 
of  the  forged  letter.  It  looks,  introduction  and  all.  quite  as  much  like 
reprint  of  current  matter  in  other  publications  as  like  first  hand  and 
previously  unedited,  news." 

It  is  probable  that  the  question  here  raised  will  never  be  settled.  It 
does  not  seem  important.  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Whig  (as  to  which  see  post)  copied  The  Duty  Letter  from  the  Sun. 
It  gives  no  credit  to  any  paper,  but  prints  the  -letter  with  precisely  the 
same  heading  and  introduction  as  the  Sun.  Besides  this,  the  Whig  prints 
The  Duty  Letter  verbatim  et  literatim  as  it  appears  in  the  Sun,  even  to 
reproducing  the  erroneous  spelling  Devenport  for  Davenport,  the  right 
name. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  The  Duty  Letter,  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Sun  was  Moses  S.  Beach.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Dana  bought,  and  took  over  the  Sun  in  1868.  If  the  astute  Dana  had 
been  editor  of  the  Sun  in  1864,  it  is  probable  that  the  forged  letter  would 
not  have  passed  his  scrutiny. 
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loyalty  to  Lee  required  loyalty  to  The  Duty  Letter.2  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  author  of  Lee  the  Ameri- 
can, an  appreciative  and  discriminating  psychography  of  General 
Lee:  "A  document  so  widely  known  as  this  (referring  to  The 
Duty  Letter),  and,  as  I  understand  it,  studied  and  quoted  con- 
stantly by  thousands,  is  certainly  worthy  of  being  examined  with 
the  closest  scrutiny.  It  is  as  if  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
or  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  were  brought  into  dispute."3 

III. 

The  Duty  Letter  was  published,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
in  the  New  York  Sun  on  November  26,  1864.  On  December  2, 
1864,  it  was  published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Whig,  precisely 
as  printed  in  the  Sun,  but  without  being  credited  to  the  Sun, 
or  to  any  other  paper.  And  on  December  16,  1864  (just  two 
weeks  after  its  appearance  in  the  Whig),  The  Duty  Letter  was 
published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Sentinel,  with  credit  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.4 

And  now  comes  a  dramatic  denouement  in  the  history  of 
The  Duty  Letter.  The  Sentinel,  a  semi-weekly  publication,  had 
printed  the  letter,  with  high  praise,  in  its  issue  of  Friday,  De- 


2.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  permitted   the  writer  to   say  that, 
while   repudiating  The  Duty  Letter  as  not  written  by    General  Lee,  he 
yields  to  no  one  in  loyalty  to  that  great  name.     In  the  writer's  opinion 
loyalty  to  Lee  requires  repudiation  of  a  letter  falsely  masquerading  under 
his  name. 

If  a  personal  allusion  may  be  pardoned  here,  the  writer  will  state 
that  he  became  a  student  in  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  (now 
Washington  and  Lee  University)  in  1865,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
General  Lee  to  the  Presidency,  and  received  his  degree  four  years  later 
from  General  Lee's  hands.  He  is,  therefore,  one  of  "General  Lee's  Boys," 
as  the  students  of  that  period  delighted  to  call  themselves.  The  last 
year  of  General  Lee's  life  (he  died  in  October.  1870),  the  writer  was 
an  assistant  professor  in  .Washington  College,  reporting  weekly  to  Gen- 
eral Lee,  and  receiving  his  admonition  and  advice.  His  connection  with 
Washington  and  Lee  University  continued  unbroken  until  1899,  thus  cov- 
ering the  whole  of  the  twenty-six  years  during  which  General  G.  W. 
Custis  Lee  was  President. 

3.  Letter  to  the  writer,  July  22,  1914. 

4.  This  credit  is  erroneous,  as  a  thorough  search   (for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Estoclet,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Inquirer'},  has 
failed  to   discover  the  letter  in  that  paper.     It   was  no   doubt  taken  by 
the  Sentinel  from  the  Sun  or  the  Whig. 
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cember  16,  1864.^  But.  in  its  next  issue,  Tuesday,  December 
20,  the  Sentinel  confesses  that  it  was  imposed  on,  and  denounces 
the  letter  as  a  "Yankee  Forgery,"6  and  prints  as  its  authority 
a  letter,  unsigned,  but  described  as  "from  a  source  entitled  to 
know."  This  letter  which  we  shall  call  the  Repudiation  Letter, 
is  as  follows : 

"I  have  read  the  published  letter,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  General  R.  E.  Lee.  There  is  nothing  about  it  that  can  be 
recognized  as  genuine  by  anyone  familiar  with  his  style.  He 
never  dated  any  of  his  letters  Arlington  House.  In  April,  1852, 
he  never  had  belonged  to  any  regiment,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  about  to  search  for  it  in  New  Mexico.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Cavalry  in  1855,  and  had  previously  been  in 
the  Engineer  Corps.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  Fort  at  Sellers  Point  Flats  (near 
Baltimore),  and  preparing  to  go  to  West  Point,  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Military  Academy  there.  He  has  never  been  to  New 
Mexico.  This  plain  statement  of  facts  is  made  to  furnish  an- 

5.  The  laudatory  comment  is  as  follows :  "The  habit  of  publishing 
private  letters,  without  their  owners'   consent,  merely  because  they  have 
chanced  to   fall   into  the   hands   of    some   unworthy  person,    is   so   much 
to  be  condemned  that  we  are   always  reluctant  to   treat  as  public  what 
has  thus  become  so.     The  following  letter  we  shall  be  pardoned,  we  hope, 
for  making  an  exceptional  case.     It  is  so  excellent  a  letter,  and  so  full 
of  admirable   sentiments,   that   every  father   in   the    Confederacy   will   be 
most  happy,  if  his  sons  shall  consider  it  as  addressed  specially  to  them- 
selves.    In    the   hope   that    it    will    be    thus    received,    and   thus    become 
universally  profitable,  we   throw  ourselves  upon   the  author's  indulgence 
for  our  readers'  pleasure  and  benefit." 

6.  The  Sentinel's  confession  of  imposition  is  as  follows :  "We  have 
received  the  following  from  a   source  entitled   to  know,  in  reference  to 
the  letter  imputed  to  General  Lee,  which  lately  appeared  in  this  paper, 
into  which  it  had  been  copied  from  a  United  States  print.     It  seems  that 
it  was  a  Yankee  forgery.     In  this  characteristic  act,  the  Yankees,  while 
illustrating  their  own  depravity,  paid  the  only  tribute  of  which  they  were 
capable  to  General  Lee's  worth.     They  knew  that  to  give  vraisemblance 
and  credibility  to  the  fraud,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  letter  with  ele- 
vated  sentiments,  borrowed    where   they  could    find    them.     The   defects 
of  style  they  took  care  to  guard  against,  by  pleading  haste  of  composi- 
tion.    We  are  often  deceived  by  forgeries  of  this  sort,  whether  in  the 
manufactured  correspondence  which  is  a  part   of  the   'enterprise'   of  the 
Northern    journalism,    or    in    the    clumsy    imitatations    which    are    occa- 
sionally ventured  upon  by  such   Confederate   newspapers   as   are   willing 
to  copy  after  such  teachers.    A  glance  usually  suffices  to  detect  the  trick. 
But  in  the   instance  to    which    we   are   now   referring,   in   common   with 
many  other  Confederate  journals,  we  were  imposed  upon." 
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other  example  of  the  mendacity  of  our -enemies,  and  how  they 
publish  things  that  are  utterly  false.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  object  in  this  publication  but  to  amuse  the  people.  So  far, 
it  is  a  harmless  deception,  yet  the  cause  of  truth  needs  this 
refutation."7 

This  Repudiation  Letter,  from  "a  source  entitled  to  know," 
administers  a  knock-out  blow  to  The  Duty  Letter.  Unfortu- 
nately it  lay  hidden  in  the  files  of  the  Sentinel  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  when  it  was  discovered,  in  1913,  in  a  search  made 
on  my  behalf,  by  Louis  K.  Gould,  Esq.,  Counselor  at  Law, 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  the  original  publication  of  The  Duty  Letter  in  the 
New  York  Sun.  I  can  but  think  that  if  this  Repudiation  Letter 
had  been  known  to  the  early  biographers  of  General  Lee,  The 
Duty  Letter  would  never  have  attained  its  vogue  and  celebrity. 

IV. 

But  who  was  "the  source  entitled  to  know,"  from  whom  the 
Sentinel  received  the  Repudiation  Letter?  Obviously  someone 
very  near  to  General  Lee.  Never  did  a  letter  speak  more  ex 
cathedra;  and  every  fact  stated  in  it  is  correct.  More  than  this, 
whoever  wrote  this  letter  had  doubtless  consulted  with  General 
Lee  (there  was  ample  time  during  the  two  weeks  after  its  first 
publication  in  the  Whig),  for  who  but  General  Lee  would  know 
that  he  never  dated  any  of  his  letters  "Arlington  House"  (though 
his  father-in-law,  G.  W.  Parke  Custis,  did),  or  that  he  had  never 
been  in  New  Mexico?  And,  without  authority  from  General 
Lee,  who  would  have  dared  to  denounce  publicly,  as  "utterly 
false,"  a  letter  like  The  Duty  Letter,  which  many  still  refuse  to 
believe  spurious,  and  esteem  worthy  of  the  South's  great  hero? 

7.  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  The  Duty  Letter  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Whig  and  Sentinel,  and  of  the  Repudiation  Letter  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Sentinel,  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  the  courteous  and  efficient  Li- 
brarian of  the  Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond,  Va.  This  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  cheerful  and  unremtmerated  service  rendered  by  the 
Virginia  State  Library  in  my  quest  for  information  concerning  The  Duty 
Letter,  for  all  of  which  I  owe  thanks  to  Mr.  Mcllwaine  and  to  his 
assistants. 
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General  Lee  was  at  Petersburg,  only  22  miles  from  Richmond. 
He  could  easily  have  been  consulted,  personally  or  by  letter. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  this  was  jiot  done  ? 

But  if  General  Lee  did  not  give  his  express  assent  to  the 
Repudiation  Letter  surely  he  knew  of  it,  and  acquiesced  in  it. 
He  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  the  newspapers  Northern  and 
Southern,  as,  indeed,  was  his  duty.  He  was  in  winter  quarters, 
an  hour's  ride  by  rail  from  Richmond.  On  December  14,  1864, 
only  two  days  before  the  publication  of  The  Duty  Letter  in 
the  Sentinel,  and  six  days  before  its  repudiation  in  the  same 
paper.  General  Lee  wrote  to  President  Davis:  "Everything  at 
this  time  is  quiet  in  the  Departments  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina." 

Both  the  Whig  and  the  Sentinel  were  small  papers ;  and 
the  Repudiation  Letter  in  the  Sentinel  was  accompanied  by  ex- 
tended comment.  How  could  General  Lee  have  failed  to  see 
The  Duty  Letter  in  the  Whig  and  Sentinel,  and  its  commenda- 
tion and  final  repudiation  in  the  Sentinel?  And  if  he  had 
overlooked  all  of  these,  would  they  not  have  been  brought  to 
his  attention  by  some  member  of  his  staff,  or  certainly  by  some 
member  of  his  family?  In  December,  1864,  Mrs.  Lee  and  her 
three  daughters  were  residing  in  Richmond.  General  Custis 
Lee  was  stationed  in  Richmond.  There  were  other  Lees  in  the 
vicinity,  officers  in  the  Confederate  army.  How  could  General 
Lee  have  remained  ignorant  of  The  Duty  Letter,  and  of  its  re- 
pudiation? And  if  he  knew  of  the  repudiation,  and  passed  it 
by  in  silence,  did  he  not  acquiesce  in  the  repudiation?  And  can 
it  not  be  claimed  that  The  Duty  Letter  was  repudiated  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  himself?  And  this  explains  why  it  has  always  been 
repudiated  by  the  Lee  family. 

Another  consideration  which  tends  strongly  to  prove  that 
the  "source  entitled  to  know"  was  so  close  to  General  Lee  as  to 
be  virtually  himself,  is  the  conduct  of  the  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
on  the  receipt  of  the  Repudiation  Letter.  He  had  uttered  an 
"exceeding  bitter  cry,"  when  he  found  that  he  was  "stung." 
He  knew  the  "source  entitled  to  know"  (though  we  can  only 
guess),  and  did  not  doubt  or  question.  The  psychology  of  this 
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is  impressive.  This  editor  had  believed  the  letter  genuine;  but 
when  he  learned  the  source  of  its  repudiation,  he  submits  at 
once,  as  De  Bracy,  in  Ivanhoe,  surrenders,  "rescue  or  no  res- 
cue," when  the  name  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  is  whispered 
in  his  ear.  And  the  editor  does  not  imagine,  as  some  now  do, 
that  there  is  hope  of  escape  from  the  forgery  of  The  Duty 
Letter.  Like  De  Bracy,  he  surrenders,  "rescue  or  no  rescue." 

V. 

We  have  now  seen  that  The  Duty  Letter  was,  on  its  first 
appearance  in  Richmond,  repudiated,  virtually  at  least,  by  the 
alleged  writer.  But  how  as  to  the  person  to  whom  it  purported 
to  be  written,  G.  W.  Custis  Lee?  Did  he  accept  it  as  genuine? 
Fortunately,  he  can  speak  for  himself.  When,  nearly  four  years 
ago,  I  decided  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  The  Duty 
Letter,  I  wrote  to  General  Custis  Lee,  at  Ravensworth,  and 
received  this  reply,  dated  October  23,  1910: 

"General  Lee  was  a  member  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army,  until  the  spring  or  summer  of  1855,  when  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  The  First 
and  Second  Regiments  of  Cavalry  were  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  passed  during  the  winter  of  i854-'55,  and  had  no  pre- 
vious existence.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  enclosed  was  not, 
therefore,  written  by  General  Lee.8 

"As  to  the  rest  of  the  letter  as  a  whole,  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it,  although  the  sentiments  expressed  may  have  been  con- 
tained in  one  or  more  letters  received  by  me  before  April,  1852. 
I  was  then  in  my  2Oth  year  of  age,  and  had  a  respectable 
standing  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  It  is  probable  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  compiled  from  several  letters  from  my 
father,  with  such  additions  and  variations  as  suited  the  compiler's 
fancy.  The  general  tenor  of  the  letter  is  very  much  in  my 

8.  The  Duty  Letter  bears  date  April  5,  1852,  more  than  three  years 
before  General  Lee  became  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  The 
.  first  part  of  The  Duty  Letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:  "I  am  just  in 
the  act  of  leaving  home  for  New  Mexico.  My  fine  old  regiment  has 
been  ordered  to  that  distant  region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  cared  for." 
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father's  style,  and  is  probably  taken  in  part  from  some  of  his 
letters. 

(Signed)  "G.  W.  C.  LEE." 

It  would  seem  that  The  Duty  Letter,  repudiated  by  both  the 
alleged  writer  and  the  addressee,  is  so  discredited,  that  its  spuri- 
ousness  would  be  conceded,  "without  hope  of  rescue."  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case;  and  we  must  now  examine  several 
theories  (or  suppositions)  upon  which  its  substantial  genuine- 
ness is  by  some  still  maintained.  These  theories  I  shall  call 
(i)  The  Wrong  Date  Theory;  (2)  The  Editorial  Emendation 
Theory,  and  (3)  The  Compilation  Theory.  Let  us  examine 
them  in  their  order. 

VI. 
i.     THE  WRONG  DATE  THEORY. 

This  is  the  theory  of  several  valued  correspondents ;  and 
at  first  blush  it  seems  plausible.  The  date  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  "April  5,  1852,"  three  years  before 
General  Lee  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  at  that  time,  have  written  the  first  two 
sentences. 

But  may  not  "April  5,  1852,"  it  is  asked  by  those  who 
espouse  The  Wrong  Date  Theory,  be  an  error  of  General  Lee, 
or  of  the  copyist,  or  of  the  printer?  Should  not  the  date  be 
changed  to  some  other  time  which  will  fit  the  facts?  Is  it  not 
more  reasonable,  they  ask,  that  there  should  be  an  error  in  the 
date  of  The  Duty  Letter,  than  that  the  first  two  sentences,  as- 
suming the  date  to  be  correct,  should  contain  so  glaring  an 
anachronism,  so  egregious  a  blunder?  And  they  insist,  when 
General  Custis  Lee  declares,  after  showing  the  mistake  in  the 
first  two  sentences,  "The  first  part  of  the  letter  enclosed  was  not, 
therefore,  written  by  General  Lee,"  that  this  means  no  more 
than  that  it  was  not  written  by  General  Lee  at  the  date  on  the 
face  of  the  letter.  General  Custis  Lee  may  not  have  thought 
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of  the  possibility  of  an  erroneous  date;  and  his  statement  must 
be  confined  to  the  time  when  the  letter  bears  date.9 

The  answer  to  this  theory  of  wrong  date  is  furnished  by  the 
facts.  Change  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter  to  whatever  time 
you  please,  and  the  first  two  sentences  are  still  impossible.  They 
affirm  two  things:  (i)  "I  am  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  home 
for  New  Mexico";  and  (2)  "My  fine  old  regiment  has  been 
ordered  to  that  distant  region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  taken  care  of."  So  the  new  date  must  satisfy 
two  conditions,  which  must  concur  and  co-exist,  viz:  (i)  Gen- 
eral Lee  must  be  at  home,  in  the  act  of  leaving,  in  haste,  for 
New  Mexico,  and  (2)  his  fine  old  regiment  must  recently  (this 
is  clearly  implied)  have  been  ordered  to  New  Mexico.  But  as 
General  Lee  was  never  in  New  Mexico,  nor  was  the  Second 
Cavalry  ever  ordered  to  New  Mexico,10  let  us  change  "New 
Mexico,"  as  written  in  The  Duty  Letter,  to  Texas,  treating  "New 
Mexico,"  as  a  slip  of  the  pen,  when  Texas  was  meant.  Such 
heterophemy  is  totally  unlike  General  Lee,  but  let  it  be  sup- 
posed as  a  concession  for  the  sake  of  the  argument. 

When,  then,  did  General  Lee,  after  he  became  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  leave  home  (Arlington)  to  join 
his  regiment  in  Texas?  Only  twice,  once  in  February,  1856, 
and  again  in  February,  1860.  This  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
records  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General  at  Washington,  but 
also  appears  conclusively  from  General  Lee's  letters  and  Memo- 
randum Book  covering  the  period  from  1855,  when  the  Second 

g.  It  is  suggested  by  some  who  contend  for  The  Wrong  Date 
Theory,  that,  besides  changing  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter  to  fit  the 
facts,  the  name  of  the  addressee  may  also,  if  necessary,  be  changed. 
Instead  of  "G.  W.  Custis  Lee"  as  the  addressee,  as  was  printed  in  the 
Sun,  why,  they  argue,  may  not  this  be  a  mistake  for  "W.  H.  Fitzhugh 
Lee"  (often  called  "Rooney"  Lee),  General  Lee's  second  son,  the  letter 
being  written  to  him,  at  a  later  date,  while  he  was  a  student  at  Har- 
vard University?  But  as  is  shown  in  the  text,  no  date  can  be  found 
which  will  reconcile  the  statements  in  the  first  two  sentences  of  The 
Duty  Letter  with  the  actual  facts,  and  this  is  equally  true  whether  the 
letter  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  the  addressee,  "G.  W.  Custis 
Lee,"  or  to  his  brother, .  W.  H.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  or  to  anybody  else. 

10.  "In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  the  Second  Cavalry  did  not  serve  in  New  Mexico 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  CivJl  War."  Letter  to  the  writer,  from  the 
Adjutant7General's  office,  dated  July  27,  1914. 
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Cavalry  was  organized,  until  early  in  I86I.11  The  only  years, 
then,  to  which  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter,  April  5,  1852,  can 
be  changed,  with  any  possibility  of  satisfying  the  two  conditions 
stated  above,  are  1856  and  1860.  Let  us  examine  these  years 
separately.12 

(i.)     THE  YEAR  1856. 

On  November  21,  1855,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  who  had 
been  absent  from  his  regiment,  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort 
Riley,  as  a  member  of  a  Court-Martial,  records  in  his  Memo- 
randum Book,  that  he  arrived  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  (where  the  Second  Cavalry  had  rendezvoused), 
and  "Found  no  orders  for  my  future  movements.  The  Regi- 
ment gone  to  Texas."13  Here,  then,  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee's  chance,  according  to  the  first  two  sentences  of  The  Duty 
Letter,  to  hasten  to  Texas,  join  his  "fine  old  regiment,"  and 
see  that  the  men  "are  properly  taken  care  of."  But  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1855,  the  Memorandum  Book  contains  this  entry:  "Left 
St.  Louis  for  Texas  to  join  my  regiment.  Shipped  my  baggage 
to  New  Orleans.  Decided  to  take  Arlington  on  my  way."  (Ital- 
ics mine.) 

To  Texas,  from  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Arlington,  was  cer- 
tainly a  roundabout  route ;  and  does  not  exhibit  such  haste  on  the 
part  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  to  join  his  regiment,  and  see 
that  the  men  were  properly  taken  care  of,  as  The  Duty  Letter 

IT.    I  have  had  access  to  these  letters  and  to  the  Memorandum  Book, 
.  through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Ravensworth.     The 
Memorandum  Book  is  really  a  diary,  with  almost  daily  records  of  Gen- 
eral  Lee's  movements. 

12.  It  may  be   remarked  here  that  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
body  of  The  Duty  Letter  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  change  the  year 
1852,   to  some  other  year,  but  also  to  change  the  month  from  April   to 
February,   as  both  in   1856  and   in    1860  General  Lee  left   for  Texas   in 
February.      But    this    change    encounters    an    obstacle    in    the    third    sen- 
tence    of  The  Duty  Letter,  where  General  Lee  is  made  to  say,  "I  have 
but  little  to  add  in  reply  to  your  letters  of  March  26,  27  and  28."     For 
if  the  date  be  changed  to  February,  in  any  year,  how  can  General  Lee 
in   that   month    reply    to    letters   received   by   him    as   late    as    the   latter 
part  of  March? 

13.  "It    appears    from   the    records    of   this    office    that    the    Second 
'United 'S^Rtes  Owatrv  left  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  for  Texas,  Octo- 
ber 27,   1855,   Lieut.Colonel  Lee  being  absent  on   Court   Martial  dutv  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas."    Letter  to  the  writer,  August  22,  1913,  from 
the   Adjutant-General's  office,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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seems  to  call  for.  The  fabricator  of  that  letter  sets  too  high 
a  standard  of  duty.  Perhaps  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  reflected 
that  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  an 
adopted  son  of  Texas,  and  familiar  (as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee 
was  not)  with  the  climate  and  conditions  in  Texas,  could  be 
relied  on  to  see  that  the  men  were  properly  taken  care  of. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Second  Cavalry,  after  many  hard- 
ships (recorded  in  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston's  Lite  of 
his  father),14  arrived  at  its  destination,  Fort  Mason,  Texas,  on 
January  14,  1856,  having  left  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  for 
Texas,  October  27,  1855,  as  we  have  seen.  And  when  did 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  leave  Arlington  for  Texas?  He  had  re- 
ported to  the  Adjutant-General,  in  Washington,  on  November 
28,  1855,  and  was  by  him  authorized  to  delay  his  journey  to 
Texas.13  His  Memorandum  Book  records,  on  February  12,  1856, 
"left  Alexandria  on  my  way  to  Texas  to  rejoin  my  regiment." 
He  was  detained,  however,  by  business  connected  with  the  estate 
of  his  father-in-law,  G.  W.  Parke  Custis;  and  on  February  20, 
1856,  the  record  is:  "At  3  P.  M.,  continue  my  journey  to  Texas." 
This  time  he  did  not  stop,  and  on  March  25,  1856,  he  records 
that  he  arrived  at  Fort  Mason,  Texas,  and  reported  to  his 
Colonel,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  facts,  to  what  time  in  the  year 
1856  can  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter  be  changed  so  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lee  could  have  written:  "I  am  just  in  the  act 
of  leaving  home  for  New  Mexico  (Texas).  My  fine  old  regi- 
ment has  been  ordered  to  that  distant  region,  and  I  must  hasten 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  taken  care  of."  When  he  did  leave 
home  for  Texas,  on  February  20,  1856,  his  regiment  had  been 
there  since  January  14,  1856,  more  than  a  month.  It  had  been 
ordered  to  Texas,  October  27,  1855,  nearly  four  months  before 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  started  on  his  journey  "to  that  distant 
region."  Now  change  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter  to  February 
20,  1856,  and  though  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  was  "in  the  act  of 
leaving  home  for  New  Mexico  (Texas),"  it  would  be  absurd 

14.  See  "Life  of  General  Albert   Sidney  Johnston,"  chapter  12,  pp. 
187-189. 

15.  Letter  to  the  writer  from  the  Adjutant-General,  August  28,  1913. 
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for  him  to  write  "my  fine  old  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  that 
distant  region,"  as  if  the  order  had  just  been  given,  and  that  he 
"must  hasten  to  see  that  they  are  properly  taken  care  of."  These 
words  might  have  been  written  by  him  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Missouri,  on  November  21,  1855,  when  he  records  in  his  Memo- 
randum Book,  "The  Regiment  gone  to  Texas";  but  if  he  wrote 
them  then,  he  must  have  changed  his  mind  when  he  "deter- 
mined to  take  Arlington  on  my  way,"  and  did  not  join  his  regi- 
ment until  March  25,  1856.  Besides,  The  Duty  Letter  is  dated 
"Arlington  House,"  and  declares  that  he  is  "in  the  act  of  leaving 
home."  Must  this  be  changed  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  letter? 
Another  objection  to  the  year  1856  is  that  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  "G.  W.  Custis  Lee,"  and  in  it  he  is  advised:  "Deal 
kindly,  but  firmly,  with  all  your  classmates."  But  what  "class- 
mates" did  Custis  Lee  have  in  1856,  nearly  two  years  after  his 
graduation  from  West  Point,  in  June,  1854?  He  was,  in  1856, 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  might  have  messmates,  but  surely 
not  classmates.  Besides,  in  1856,  Custis  Lee,  a  man  grown, 
having  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  where  he 
was  Adjutant  of  the  Corps,  a  young  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, would  hardly  receive  from  his  father  such  a  letter  as  The 
Duty  Letter.  But,  in  1856,  W.  H.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  a  student 
at  Harvard,  and  had  classmates,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  letter  was  written  to  him.  But  while  this  would  explain 
the  word  "classmates,"  it  does  not  reconcile  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  The  Duty  Letter  with  the  known  facts.  Besides,  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  "G.  W.  Custis  Lee,"  not  to  W.  H.  Fitz- 
hugh Lee.  Is  it  possible  that  General  Lee  would  not  only  give 
a  wrong  date  to  his  letter,  but  would  also  address  it  to  the  wrong 
son?  And  when  all  this  is  done,  the  first  two  sentences  still 
remain  impossible.  And  if,  to  save  General  Lee  from  such 
blundering,  it  is  suggested  that  some  copyist  made  these  mis- 
takes, this  seems  incredible.  And  if  it  is  suggested  that  General 
Lee's  letter  was  correct,  as  he  wrote  it  but  that  some  one  in- 
tentionally changed  it,  the  reply  'is,  with  what  conceivable 
motive? 
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(2.)     THE  YEAR  1860. 

It  was  in  1860,  as  has  been  stated,  that  General  Lee  re- 
turned for  the  second  time  to  join  his  regiment  in  Texas.  On 
February  10,  1860,  his  Memorandum  Book  records:  "At  6  A.  M. 
left  Arlington  and  its  dear  inhabitants  for  Texas."  On  February 
20,  1860,  he  records  that  he  assumed  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas.16 

That  the  year  1860  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary 
in  order  to  retain  the  first  two  sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter 
is  manifest.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  year  1856  is  appli- 
cable a  fortiori,  to  the  year  1860.  At  that  time  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lee's  "fine  old  regiment"  had  been  in  Texas  more  than 
four  years.  He  would  hardly  say  in  1860  that  the  regiment 
"has  been  ordered  to  New  Mexico  (Texas),  and  I  must  hasten 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  taken  care  of." 

In  1860,  Custis  Lee  had  been  assigned  to  the  "Engineer 
Bureau"  in  Washington.  W.  H.  F.  Lee  had  resigned  from  the 
Army,  was  married,  and  was  living,  a  farmer,  at  the  "White 
House,"  New  Rent  County,  Virginia.  Neither  of  them  had 
"classmates."  Both  of  them  had  reached  such  maturity  of  life 
and  character  as  to  render  the  admonitions  of  The  Duty  Letter 
hardly  necessary  or  appropriate. 

But  there  was  still  another  son,  Robert  E.  Lee.  Jr.,   (now 

16.  On  February  9,  1860,  General  Lee  records  in  his  Memorandum 
Book :  "Received  general  orders,  assigning  me  to  duty  according  to  my 
Brevet  rank,  and  directing  me  to  assume  command  of  the  Department 
of  Texas."  General  Lee  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Colonel.  September 
13,  1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct,  in  the  battle  of  Chapultepec, 
Mexico.  (Letter  to  the  writer  from  the  Adjutant-General,  July  27,  IQI4)X. 
But  he  was  still  Lieut-Colonel  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  when,  in  1860 
he  returned  to  Texas. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  from  the  United  States  Army,  April  20, 
1861,  General  Lee  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War: 
"I  have  the  honor  to  tender  the  resignation  of  my  command  as  Colonel 
oi  the  First  Regiment  of  Cavalry."  The  explanation  is  that  shortly 
before  Virginia  seceded  General  Lee  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
First  Cavalry,  succeeding  Colonel  E.  V.  Sumner,  who  was  made  Briga- 
dier-General. But  events  moved  so  rapidly  that  General  Lee  never  as- 
sumed command  of  the  First  Cavalry.  (Letter  to  the  writer  from  the 
Adjutant-General) . 
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Captain  Lee,  of  Romancoke),17  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and 
away  from  home  at  boarding  school.  Why,  it  has  been  asked, 
may  not  the  letter  have  been  written  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.? 
Those  who  "catch  at  straws"  point  out  that  in  1860,  General 
Lee  could  properly  have  said  "my  fine  old  regiment,"  a  descrip- 
tion inapplicable  in  1856,  to  raw  recruits  just  ordered  to  Texas. 
Besides,  it  is  argued,  might  not  the  Second  Cavalry  have  been 
ordered  in  1860  to  go  from  Texas  to  New  Mexico,  "that  distant 
region,"  thus  escaping  the  change  in  the  letter  of  "New  Mexico" 
to  Texas?  But  this  gun  is  spiked  at  onc«  by  a  letter  to  the 
writer  from  the  Adjutant-General,  July  27,  1914  (already 
quoted)  :  "I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Second  Cav- 
alry did  not  serve  in  New  Mexico,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Civil 
War."  And  as  to  the  suggestion  that  The  Duty  Letter  was 
written  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  who,  in  1860,  had  "classmates," 
and  was  at  an  age  to  expect  parental  advice,  Captain  Lee,  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer,  July  29,  1914,  says:  "I  am  positive  that  no 
such  letter  was  ever  written  to  me,  before,  during,  or  since  the 
war."18 

17.  Since  this  paper  was  read  before  the  State  Bar  Association,  and 
while  it   is   being  revised   for  publication,   the   death   of    Captain   Lee   is 
announced.     He  passed   away,   after   a   lingering   illness,   on   October    19, 
1914.     No    braver   or  more   chivalric   man   ever  lived,   and   his   death    is 
lamented  by  his  surviving  comrades  of  the  war,  and  by  a  host  of  friends. 
His  "Recollections  and  Letters  of  General   Robert   E.  Lee"  exhibits   the 
most  ideal  relations  between  a  father  and  son  to  be  found  in  literature. 

The  surviving  descendants  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  are  Miss  Mary 
Custis  Lee,  his  eldest  daughter;  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Dr.  George 
Boiling  Lee,  his  grandsons,  sons  of  General  W.  H.  Fitzhugh  (Rooney) 
Lee ;  and  Misses  Anne  Carter  Lee  and  Mary  Custis  Lee,  his  grand- 
daughters, daughters  of  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee. 

18.  We  have  seen  that  General  Lee  left  Arlington  to  join  his  regi- 
ment in  Texas  twice  only,  viz. :  on  February  20,  1856,  and  February  10, 
1860.     This  is  shown  conclusively  by  his  letters  and  Memorandum  Book. 
He  returned  to  Arlington  November  n,  1857,  called  home  by  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  G.  W.  Parke  Custis,  which  occurred  on  October  21,  1857. 

It  is  stated  by  several  of  General  Lee's  biographers  that  after  coming 
home  in  the  fall  of  1857,  he  returned  soon  after  to  his  regiment,  and 
was  at  home  again  on  a  second  furlough  when  John  Brown's  Raid 
(which  he  suppressed)  occurred  in  October,  1859.  That  this  is  error 
is  shown  not  only  by  General  Lee's  letters  and  Memorandum  Book,  cov- 
ering fully  the  period  from  1857  to  1861,  but  by  the  records  of  the 
War  Department.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  July  24,  1914,  the  Adjutant- 
General  says :  "According  to  the  records,  General  Lee  left  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  October  24,  1857,  on  leave.  He  rejoined  there,  February  20,  1860, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas  on  that  date.  Dur- 
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VII. 
2.     THE  EDITORIAL  EMENDATION  THEORY. 

This  is  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Wright,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  printed 
February  25,  I9I3,19  Mr.  Wright  shows,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  are  given  in  the  Repudiation  Letter,  of  December  20, 
1864,  and  in  the  letter  of  General  Custis  Lee,  October  23,  1910, 
that  General  Lee  could  not,  in  1852,  have  written  the  first  two 
sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter.20  But  he  adds:  "General  Lee's 

ing  his  absence  from  Texas.  1857  to  1860.  his  leave  was  extended  several 
times,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  engaged  at  various  times  on  special 
duty — as  a  member  of  a  court  of  inquiry  at  West  Point  in  1858,  mem- 
ber of  an  equipment  board  in  1859,  and  on  detached  duty  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  November-December,  1859."  General  Lee's  Memorandum  Book 
shows  that  he  was  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry,  October  17,  1859. 

19.  The   letter   of   Mr.    Montgomery   Wright,   above   referred   to,   is 
noteworthy  as   the   first  publication,   now   extant,    since    the   Repudiation 
Letter  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Sentinel  in  1864,  in  which  the  anachronism 
in  the  first  two  sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter  was  pointed  out  as  casting 
doubt   on    its    authenticity.      But    the    Repudiation    Letter    was    forgotten 
after  the  war  until   found   by  Mr.   L.   K.    Gould,    in   May,    1913,   and    is 
now  republished  for  the  first  time  in  this  paper.     The  letter  of  General 
Custis  Lee  to  the   writer,  dated  October  23,  1910,   showing  that  General 
R.  E.  Lee  did  not  write  the  first  two  sentences  in  The  Duty  Letter,  for 
the   identical    reasons    given   by   Mr.   Wright,    is    published    for    the    first 
time  in  this  paper.     Dr.  J.   William  Jones,   as   far  back  as    1874,   in  his 
"Personal    Reminiscences    of   General    Robert    E.   Lee,"    pronounced   The 
Duty  Letter  "undoubtedly  spurious" ;  but  no  reasons  were  given  by  him 
'in  jthis  book,  nor  in  his   second  book,  "Life  and  Letters  of  Robert   E. 
Lee,"    published    in    1906.      But   some   time    between    1874   and    1904    Dr. 
Jones   did  give   reasons  for  his  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  The  Duty 
Letter,    in   a  published   article,   which   the    writer  has   not   been    able    to 
find.     See  as  to  this  a  fuller  statement  hereafter. 

20.  The  occasion  for  Mr.  Wright's  letter  to  the  Sun  was  the  publi- 
cation  of   The   Duty   Letter   in   that  paper,   on    February   22,    1913,   soon 
after  the  death   of   General   Custis  Lee.     The  Duty  Letter   was   sent  to 
the  Sun  bv  Mr.  Robert  E.  Kelly,  now  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  but  a  native 
of    New   Orleans,    La.      Soon    after   The    Duty    Letter    appeared    in    the 
Sun,  it  was  copied  by  the  Richmond   (Va.)    Times-Dispatch,  the  Boston 
Transcript,  and  no  doubt  by  other  papers.     Mr.  Kelly  states  that  it  was 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  as  far  back  as  October  22,  1872, 
about  one  year  after  its  first  publication  after  the  war,  in  1871,  in  John 
Esten    Cooke's    "Life  of    General   R.   E.   Lee."     Between   the   dates    1871 
and   1913,  The  Duty  Leter  has  continued  to  appear,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  public  press,  printed  with  high  commendation,  but  with  communi- 
cations questioning  its   authenticity  following  hard   on   its   publication. 

As  showing  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  the   South  in  respect  to  The 
Duty  Letter,  I  venture  to  copy,   without  permission,   a   few  lines    from 
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letter  to  his  son  is  too  valuable  to  have  its  authenticity  cast  in 
doubt  by  historical  mistakes  that  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
by  some  one  attempting  to  edit  the  letter."  And  he  adds:  "As 
Custis  Lee  was  a  cadet  on  April  5,  1852,  there  appears  no  prob- 
ability of  an  error  in  the  date  of  the  letter." 

This  theory,  then,  retaining  both  the  date  of  the  letter  and 
the  adressee,  justifies  the  reference  to  "classmates";  and  by  the 
omission  of  the  first  two  sentences  corrects  the  anachronism  of 
General  Lee's  leaving  home  to  join  his  "fine  old  regiment" 
three  years  before  it  came  into  existence.  Undoubtedly,  this 
theory  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  genuineness  of  The  Duty 
Letter,  and  it  deserves  careful  consideration.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  adoption  are  as  follows : 

(i).  It  seems  an  easy  mode  of  avoiding  anachronism — the 
rock  on  which  literary  impostures  are  usually  wrecked — to  re- 
sort to  the  heroic  treatment  of  expunging  the  anachronism  as 
itself  a  forgery,  and  this  with  no  other  evidence  than  the  fact 
of  anachronism.  Assuming  that  whoever  sent  the  copy  of  The 
Duty  Letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  had  the  original  letter  in  his 
possession,  why  should  he  wish  to  "queer"  it,  by  adding  the 
first  two  sentences,  and  that  with  utter  disregard  of  well-known 
facts  ?  The  genuine  letter,  if  there  was  one,  began,  no  doubt, 
with  some  kind  of  introduction.  If  something  preceded  the 
third  sentence:  "I  have  but  little  to  add  in  reply  to  your  letters 
of  March  26,  27,  and  28,"  why  not  leave  it  as  General  Lee  wrote 
it,  instead  of  substituting  something  else?  And  if  nothing  pre- 
ceded the  third  sentence,  was  not  that  sentence  a  sufficient  in- 


a  letter  dated  June  5,  1913,  from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Kelly,  to  whom  I  am 
much  indebted  for  assistance  in  my  researches  in  re  The  Duty  Letter. 
After  stating  that  the  letter  was  sent  to  him — a  mere  lad  at  a  boarding 
school — by  his  father  in  1873,  he  says :  "Ever  since  that  now  far-off  time 
of  my  happy  boyhood  that  letter  has  been  to  me  and  mine  a  vade  mecum, 
friend  and  philosopher."  And  he  adds :  "You  can  never  know,  or  even 
remotely  feel,  the  acute  and  deep  chagrin  and  bitter  diappointment  which 
pierced  my  innermost  soul  when  I  saw  a  doubt  cast  on  the  authenticity 
of  that  which  I  had  so  reverenced  and  held  sacred  for  so  many  years." 

Assuredly  one  assumes  a  great  responsibility  when  he  dares  to  dis- 
turb such  sentiments  as  these.  But  to  the  writer  it  has  seemed  due  to 
General  Lee's  memory  to  settle,  if  possible,  before  death  destroyed  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  the  doubt  that  overhung  The  Duty  Letter,  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disputes  as  to  its  authenticity. 
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troduction?  The  same  questions  may  be  asked  as  to  what  took 
place  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Sun,  supposing  the  "editing" 
to  have  been  done  there.  Editing  implies  design.  An  editor 
may  correct  errors,  expunge  objectionable  matter,  shorten  what 
is  too  long  to  print  in  full.  But  why  should  the  editor  of  the 
Sun,  any  more  than  the  sender  of  the  copy  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
think  it  necessary  to  substitute  his  own  introduction  (and  what 
an  introduction!)  for  what  General  Lee  had  already  written;  or 
to  supply  an  introduction  which  General  Lee  did  not  write — 
being  himself,  in  either  case,  guilty  of  literary  forgery?  It  is 
simply  inconceivable.  It  is  far  easier  to  believe  that  the  whole 
letter  is  a  forgery,  for  which,  as  we  shall  see,  plausible  motives 
can  be  suggested,  than  to  believe  that  the  first  two  sentences 
are  a  forgery,  for  whose  fabrication  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
any  motive  whatever.  The  first  answer,  then,  to  "The  Editorial 
Emendation  Theory"  is  that  it  rests  upon  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, so  incredible  as  to  be  negligible. 

(2.)  But  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument  merely,  that 
the  first  two  sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter  should  be  stricken 
out,  as  added  in  "editing,"  will  this  remove  all  the  difficulties 
which  render  its  authenticity  doubtful  ?  I  think  it  can  be  shown, 
without  the  first  two  sentences,  that  The  Duty  Letter  is  a  for- 
gery. The  reasons  are  as  follows : 

(a.)  Neither  the  original  of  The  Duty  Letter,  nor  any  copy 
of  it  (General  Lee  copied,  in  his  own  hand,  many  of  his  letters), 
has  been  found  among  the  papers  of  General  Lee.  The  Sun 
printed  from  a  copy.  It  did  not  profess  to  have  the  original. 

(b.)  General  Custis  Lee  does  not  remember  that  he  ever 
received  such  a  letter.  Could  he  forget  it,  when  half  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  striking  anecdote  of  the  "Dark  Day,"  and  the 
devotion  to  duty  of  the  "old  Puritan" — matters  which  would 
impress  the  imagination,  and  sink  deep  in  the  memory,  of  a 
brilliant  young  cadet,  not  yet  twenty-one?  And  the  occasion, 
when  he  wrote  to  his  father  three  letters  on  three  successive 
days,  could  he  forget  that? 

(c.)  Shortly  after  its  publication  in  Richmond,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  The  Duty  Letter  was  publicly  repudiated  and  pro- 
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noimced  a  forgery.  This  repudiation  was,  no  doubt,  either 
authorized,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  General  Lee.  And  this  repudi- 
ation was  not  merely  of  the  first  two  sentences;  it  was  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  whole  letter.  The  writer  of  the  Repudiation 
Letter — the  "source  entitled  to  know" — declares:  "There  is 
nothing  in  it  that  can  be  recognized  as  genuine  by  any  one  fa- 
miliar with  his  (General  Lee's)  style."  He  also  speaks  of  "the 
mendacity  of  our  enemies,  and  how  they  publish  things  that  are 
utterly  false."  Plainly  this  is  a  repudiation  of  the  whole  letter, 
and  not  of  the  first  two  sentences  only.  And  General  Lee  suf- 
fered it  to  pass  without  contradiction! 

(d.)  The  style  of  the  disputed  letter  differs  from  that  of 
General  Lee.  This  is  asserted,  unequivocally,  by  the  "source 
entitled  to  know/'  as  stated  above.  How  near  this  "source" 
must  have  been  to  General  Lee  is  manifest  when  we  reflect  that 
in  1864  none  of  General  Lee's  private  letters  had  been  published; 
and  within  the  Confederate  lines  there  was  no  free  access  to 
General  Lee's  private  correspondence — such  as  was  permitted 
at  Arlington. 

But  opinions  may  differ  as  to  a  writer's  style,  even  among 
those  familiar  with  it.  Many  of  General  Lee's  private  letters 
social  and  domestic,  have  now  been  published,  and  have  been 
studied  critically  by  students  of  the  Lee  literature.  As  to  his 
style,  then,  and  its  resemblance  to  that  of  The  Duty  Letter,  let 
us  call  experts  of  the  highest  authority.  And  for  once  the 
experts  do  not  differ  in  opinion. 

Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  who  is  recognized  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  General  Lee,  says  :21  "The  moment 
I  read*  the  Lee  letter,  years  ago,  I  knew  it  was  spurious,  quite 
apart  from  the  first  sentence  (first  two  sentences).  I  am  very 
familiar  with  Lee's  letters  (published  and  unpublished),  and  the 
whole  style  of  this  letter  is  foreign  to  him.  Lee  no  more  wrote 
that  letter  (whether  we  consider  it  from  an  objective  or  sub- 
jective point  of  view)  than  did  the  Apostle  Paul." 

Professor  Edward  S.  Joynes,  a  member  of  General  Lee's 
faculty  at  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 

21.    Letter  to  the  writer,  dated  June  i,   1913. 
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versity),  whose  knowledge  of  English  and  ability  to  use  it  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  South,  writes  :22  "Style  is  something  so  subtle, 
and  varies  so  much  with  the  mood  of  the  writer,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  generally,  whether  such  or  such  a  writing  is  or  is 
not  in  the  style  of  a  given  man.  I  should  say,  with  Custis  Lee, 
that  this  writing  (Duty  Letter)  is  a  fair  imitaton  of  General 
Lee's  style — that  is,  of  his  mode  of  thought  and  expression. 
Yet,  somehow — I  cannot  say  exactly  how — it  seems  to  me  not 
like  him.  The  story  of  the  old  Puritan  is  not  like  him.  I  doubt 
if  any  similar  passage  can  be  found  in  his  writings.  And  the 
very  sentence,  'Duty/  etc.,  does  not  sound  like  him;  for  Gen- 
eral Lee  thought  or  cared  little  about  'words.'  He  would  hardly 
have  said:  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  word.'  Yet  all  this  is  con- 
jectural ;  for  style  is  too  subtle  a  thing  to  be  positively  identi- 
fied." 

The  third  expert  is  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  whose  re- 
markable book,  "Lee  the  American,"  has  already  been  referred 
to.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  dated  July  22,  1914,  Dr.  Brad- 
ford says :  "With  my  present  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  differ  from  such  experts  as  Colonel  McCabe 
and  Professor  Joynes,  and  on  the  whole  my  impression  agrees 
with  theirs  in  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  letter, 
though  I  frankly  confess  that,  had  I  not  been  rendered  sus- 
picious by  external  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
such  doubt  would  have  occurred  to  me.  In  other  words,  the 
forgery,  if  it  is  one,  is  executed  with  surprising  cleverness.  The 
error,  if  there  is  an  error,  consists  in  slightly  exaggerating  Gen- 
eral Lee's  habits  of  thought  and  expression,  so  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  where  the  genuine  begins,  and  the 

spurious  ends Still,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 

something  in  the  tone  of  the  moralizing  of  the  suspected  letter  is 
a  little  more  strained,  a  little  more  formal,  than  is  ordinary  in 
other  letters  (of  General  Lee).  The  sermonizing  (in  other  let- 
ters) is  not  generally  so  sustained  or  keyed  to  such  an  elaborate 
pitch.  Especially,  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  myself  to  the  anec- 

22.  Letter  to  the  writer,  July  14,  1914.  Dr.  Joynes  is  now  Professor 
Emeritus  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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dote  which  constitutes  the  last  paragraph.  Yet  it  is  in  that 
paragraph  that  the  often  quoted  phrase  (Duty,  then,  is  the  sub- 

limest  word  in  our  language)  occurs But  did 

he  say,  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  language?  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  know,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  authenticity  of  this  letter." 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  the  writer,  dated  July  13,  1913,  Dr. 
Bradford  says :  "The  sublimest  word  passage,  however,  seems 
to  me  decidedly  characteristic  (of  Lee),  both  positively  and 
negatively;  for  I  should  not  myself  be  ready  to  say  that  duty 
was  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language.  As  for  the  remainder 
of  the  forged  letter,  I  could  never  feel  that  the  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic conclusion  was  quite  like  Lee."  And  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Transcript,  February  28,  1913,  Dr.  Brad- 
ford says  of  The  Duty  Letter:  "I  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  all 
protest,  this  document  which  rather  libels  Lee  in  its  excess  of 
preachmen  will  go  down  to  future  generations  with  the  Cherry 
Tree  Story  of  Washington." 

In  addition  to  the  expert  testimony,  unfavorable  to  the 
authenticity  of  The  Duty  Letter  from  the  standpoint  of  its  style, 
I  now  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  specific  objections  based 
on  its  contents. 

(a.)  It  is  dated  from  "Arlington  House,  April  5,  1852," 
?nd  represents  General  Lee  as  "just  in  the  act  of  leaving  home." 
At  that  time  General  Lee's  home  was  in  Baltimore,  not  at  Ar- 
lington. He  removed  to  West  Point,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
LTnited  States  Military  Academy,  on  September  i,  1852.  He 
remained  at  West  Point  until  April  3,  1855,  when  he  closed  his 
connection  with  the  Military  Academy.  On  April  2,  1855,  he 
wrote  to  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Colonel  of  the  Second  Cav- 
alry, Louisville,  Ky.,  and  stated,  "my  address  will  be  Arlington, 
near  Alexandria."  All  of  the  above  facts  are  shown  by  General 
Lee's  letters. 

(b.)  The  Duty  Letter  is  dated  from  "Arlington  House." 
In  no  undisputed  letter  by  General  Lee  does  he  write  "Arlington 
House."  Usually  he  wrote  "Arlington,  Virginia,"  but  some- 
times added  "near  Alexandria,"  as  in  the  letter  to  Colonel  Johns- 
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ton  above;  or  "Arlington,  Washington  City,  D.  C,  or  "Arling- 
ton, Washington  City  P.  O.,"  but  never  "Arlington  House."2* 

(c.)  Passing  by  the  first  two  sentences,  with  their  bald 
blunders  which  have  been  sufficiently  exposed,  the  third  sentence 
is  remarkable.  General  Lee  is  made  to  say,  "I  have  but  little 
to  add  in  reply  to  your  letters  of  March  26,  27  and  28."  Is  it 
probable  that  Custis  Lee,  a  cadet  at  West  Pbint,  would  write 
to  his  father  on  three  successive  days?  Further  comment  on 
this  sentence  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

(d.)  In  genuine  letters,  General  Lee's  style  is  severely 
plain.  He  does  not  use  metaphors  or  superlatives.  But  the 
writer  of  The  Duty  Letter  says:  "Your  letters  breathe  a  true 
spirit  of  frankness" ;  "Frankness  is  the  child  of  honesty  and 
courage";  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language," 
which  has  been  commented  on  above  by  Dr.  Joynes. 

(e.)  In  genuine  letters,  General  Lee's  grammar  and  syn- 
tax, though  not  always  faultless,  are  free  from  gross  errors. 
But  in  The  Duty  Letter  (waiving  a  mistake  in  the  second  sen- 
tence) he  is  made  to  say,  "myself  and  your  mother,"  "me  and 
your  mother,"  for  which  cannot  be  pleaded  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
excuse  for  "Ego  et  Rex  meus,"  which  so  offended  Henry  VIII. 
And  then  there  is  the  extraordinary  sentence:  "We  should  live, 
act,  and  say  nothing  to  the  injury  of  another."  Live  nothing  to 
the  injury  of  another!  Act  nothing  to  the  injury  of  another! 
Shade  of  Lindley  Murray ! 

(f)  The  story  of  the  old  Puritan,  which  awakens  the 
suspicion  of  both  Dr.  Joynes  and  Dr.  Bradford,  is  found  in 
"Barber's  Historical  Connecticut  Collections,"  a  purely  local 
book  giving  an  account  of  the  counties,  towns  and  cities  of 
that  State^  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  i838.24 

23.  See   the   Repudiation   Letter,    ante,   from   a   "source   entitled   to 
know.".     In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Miss  Mary  Custis  Lee  declares  that 
General  Lee  never  wrote  "Arlington  House,"  but  that  his  father-in-law, 
G.    W.   P.    Custis,    did.     The    writer    has    scrutinized   many   letters,    pub- 
lished and  unpublished,   of  General  Lee,  and  has  never  seen  "Arlington 
House"  save  in  the  disputed  Duty  Letter. 

24.  The  Old  Puritan  anecdote,  as  given  in  Barber,  page  403,  is  as 
follows : 

"The  igth  of  May,  1780,  was  a  remarkable  dark  day.  Candles  were 
lighted  in  many  houses;  the  birds  were  silent  and  disappeared,  and  the 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  General  Lee  knew  of  this  anecdote. 
He  does  not  mention  it  in  any  undisputed  letter,  and  I  cannot 
learn  that  he  ever  alluded  to  it  in  his  family. 

In  The  Duty  Letter,  General  Lee  is  made  to  introduce  the 
Old  Puritan  in  this  rather  pompous  manner:  "As  to  duty  (which 
had  not  been  mentioned  before  and  seems  lugged  in  here  to  lead 
up  to  the  anecdote),  I  must  now  inform  you,"  etc.  He  then 
proceeds  to  expand  and  embellish  the  anecdote  far  beyond  the 
few  lines  in  Barber,  and  in  a  way  which  Dr.  Bradford  describes 
as  "somewhat  melodramatic."  Surely  this  is  not  our  Lee! 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  ilia! 

While  some  of  the  above  objections  may  seem  trivial,  we 

should  not  forget  the  cumulative  effect  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Everything,  great  and  small,  points  in  the  same  di- 
rection— to  the  forgery  of  The  Duty  Letter.  Circumstantial 
evidence  may  be  likened  to  the  strands  of  a  rope.  A  single 
strand  may  be  easily  broken ;  but  many  strands,  woven  into  a 
cable,  will  hold  a  battleship  at  anchor. 

VIII. 
3.     THE  COMPILATION  THEORY. 

This  third  theory  concerning  The  Duty  Letter  concedes  that 
the  letter  as  such,  is  a  forgery,  i.  e.,  that  General  Lee  never,  at 
any  time,  to  anybody,  wrote  the  letter  printed  in  the  New  York 
Sun  on  November  26,  1864.  But  it  is  suggested  that  the  forger, 
having  access  to  genuine  letters  of  General  Lee,  made  use  of 

fowls  retired  to  roost.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  was  then  in  ses- 
sion at  Hartford.  A  very  general  opinion  prevailed  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand.  The  House  of  Representatives,  being  unable  to 
transact  their  business,  adjourned.  A  proposal  to  adjourn  the  Council 
was  under  consideration.  When  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Davenport  was 
asked,  he  answered,  'I  am  against  an  adjournment.  The  day  of  judg- 
ment is  either  approaching,  or  it  is  not-  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause 
for  an  adjournment :  if  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty.  I 
wish,  therefore,  that  candles  may  be  brought." 

Whittier's  poem  entitled  "Abraham  Davenport"  (the  Old  Puritan) 
was  first  published  in  1866,  just  two  years  after  The  Duty  Letter  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Sun.  It  is  probable  that  Whittier  saw  this  pub- 
lication, and  that  his  poem  was  suggested  by  it. 
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their  contents  in  fabricating  the  spurious  letter,  and  that  some 
of  its  sentences  are  taken  from  such  genuine  letters. 

Thus  General  Custis  Lee,  in  the  letter  already  given,  says: 
"It  is  probable  that  the  letter  in  question  was  compiled  from 
several  letters  from  my  father,  with  such  additions  and  variations 

as  suited  the  compiler's  fancy."  And  Captain  McCabe  says: 
"I  have  always  regarded  the  letter  as  a  sort  of  'cento'  of  odds 
and  ends  (badly  put  together)  from  Lee's  genuine  letters." 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Jones,  who  declares  that  The 
Duty  Letter  is  "the  product  of  some  ingenious  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, who  got  at  Arlington  a  number  of  General  Lee's 
letters,  and  taking  extracts  from  several,  manufactured  one  to 
his  taste." — "Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  p.  436. 

On  the  other  hand,  Captain  R.  E.  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  dated  January  18,  1911,  says:  "There  are  many  phrases 
which  do  not  sound  to  me  like  my  father."  (This  was  written 
after  Captain  Lee  had  published  his  "Recollections  and  Letters" 
in  1904).  And  he  adds:  "I  cannot  conceive  of  the  motives  of 
anyone  making  up  this  letter  from  several  others.  If  so.  where 
are  those  letters  he  made  it  up  from." 

This  challenge  of  Captain  Lee  to  The  Compilation  Theory— 
"If  so,  where  are  the  letters  he  made  it  up  from?" — has  never 
been  accepted,  and  his  question  remains  unanswered,  and  will 
so  remain  unless  letters  of  General  Lee,  not  now  known,  shall 
hereafter  be  discovered.  The  Duty  Letter  consists  of  but  two 
topics,  Frankness  and  Duty,  with  the  extraordinary  sentence, 
"We  should  live,  act,  and  say  nothing  to  the  injury  of  another," 
sandwiched  between  them.  There  are  two  letters,  as  we  shall  see 
later  (which  may  have  been  in  the  hand  of  the  forger)  that  sug- 
gest these  topics,  and  whose  style  is  imitated ;  but  the  treatment 
of  the  topics,  and  the  language  used,  is  wholly  different  from 
The  Duty  Letter.  In  other  words,  while  the  subjects  are  the 
same,  the  predicates  are  not.  To  this  extent  only  does  there 
seem  to  be  foundation  for  The  Compilation  Theory;  and  this 
explanation  of  the  contents,  in  part  at  least,  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
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though  suggested  by  General  Custis  Lee  and  Captain  McCabe, 
and  affirmed  by  Pr.  Jones,  must,  I  think,  be  rejected.25 

IX. 

We  have  now  seen  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  General 
Lee  did  not  write  The  Duty  Letter;  and  with  this,  perhaps,  the 
discussion  might  close.  But  the  question  presses,  if  General  Lee 
did  not  write  The  Duty  Letter,  who  did?  Somebody  wrote  it. 
What  was  his  motive? 

This  is  the  region  of  conjecture,  but  I  believe  proper  in- 
ferences from  known  facts  will  disclose  both  the  forger  and  his 
motive. 

The  Duty  Letter  was  published,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  November  26,  1864,  with  this  introduction, 
written  by  the  forger,  or  else  by  the  editor  on  information  sup- 
plied by  him :  "The  original  of  the  following  private  letter,  from 
General  Lee  to  his  son,  was  found  at  Arlington  House,  and  is 
interesting  as  illustrating  a  phase  in  his  character."  Now,  it  is 
rare  that  a  lie  is  all  a  lie ;  usually  it  has  some  basis  of  truth.  In 
this  case,  while  no  letter  of  General  Lee  was  "found  at  Arlington 
House"  of  which  The  Duty  Letter  was  a  true  copy,  yet  letters 
of  General  Lee  were  found  there  which  suggested  the  literary 
imposture  (for  that  is  all  it  was),  furnished  the  topics  discussed, 
and  served  as  models  of  General  Lee's  sententious  and  aphoristic 
style,  otherwise  unknown  to  the  fabricator.  This  assumes  (i) 


25.  It  is  manifest  that  the  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
residue  of  The  Duty  Letter  (after  rejecting  the  first  two  sentences  as 
"not  written  by  General  Lee")  which  have  been  stated  in  discussing  The 
Editorial  Emendation  Theory,  apply  equally  to  The  Compilation  Theory, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Jones  who  in  his  "Personal  Reminis- 
cences," published  in  1874,  pronounced  (p.  133)  The  Duty  Letter  "un- 
questionably spurious,"  (with  the  statement,  however,  that  the  Duty  Sen- 
tence "did  occur  in  a  letter  to  his  son"),  in  his  second  book,  "Life  and 
Letters,"  published  in  1006,  adopts  (p.  436)  The  Compilation  Theory  to 
the  fullest  extent.  (See  the  extract  quoted  above).  It  is  probable  that 
before  publishing  the  second  book  he  had  written  to  General  Custis  Lee, 
and  received  an  answer  similar  to  that  to  the  writer  from  which  the 
above  quotation  is  made.  This  is  indicated  by  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  expression  "as  suited  the  compiler's  fancy,"  in  General  Lee's 
letter  to  the  writer,  and  the  expression  "to  his  taste,"  used  by  Dr.  Jones. 
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that  such  genuine  letters  were  left  at  Arlington,  accessible  to  all 
comers,  and  (2)  that  they  contained  allusions,  at  least,  to  the 
two  topics,  Frankness  and  Duty,  treated  of  in  The  Duty  Letter. 
We  shall  now  show  that  both  assumptions  are  true. 

I.  I  have  before  me  the  dates  of  a  number  of  letters  writ- 
ten to  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  by  General  Lee,  which  were  taken  from 
Arlington,  during  the  war,  and  which  have  since  been  returned 
to  General  Custis  Lee,  or  to  Miss  Mary  Lee,  General  Lee's  oldest 
daughter.  They  were  all  written  in  the  years  1851  and  1852, 
some  of  them  very  near  to  the  date  of  the  forged  letter,  April 
5,  i852.26 

As  recently  as  July  u,  1913,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hawkins,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  returned  to  Miss  Mary  Lee  four  let- 
ters found  by  him,  during  the  war,  at  Arlington.  He  gave  this 
account  of  finding  these  letters,  in  a  communication  to  iheTimes- 
Dispatch,  offering  to  return  them:  "I  found  these  letters  on  the 
walk,  leading  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  along  one  side  of  the 
Lee  mansion,  at  Arlington,  when  my  regiment  was  stationed  in 
that  vicinity,  in  the  Spring  of  1863."  These  letters  were  dated 
in  1851  and  1852;  and  one  of  them  from  General  Lee  to  Custis 
Lee,  was  dated  February  I,  1852,  about  two  months  before  the 
date  of  the  forged  letter.27 

26.  In  the  years   1851   and   1852,    Custis   Lee  was  a   cadet    at   West 
Point.     He  entered  the  Academy  in  1850,  and  graduated  in   1854.     The 
letters    received    by    him,    while    a    cadet,    were,    no    doubt,    brought    to 
Arlington,  and  left  there  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  resigned 
his  commission   and  came    South.     The  dates  of  these   letters,    so   close 
to  that  of  the  forged   letter,  April    5,    1852,   is   a   strong   argument   that 
this  is  the   true   date   of  The  Duty  Letter  .and  that   The  Wrong   Date 
Theory  is  untenable. 

27.  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Mary  Lee   (letter  to  the   writer  August 
10,   1913,)    for  this  account  of  the  letter  by  General  Lee  to  Custis  Lee, 
dated    "Baltimore,    February    i,    1852 :"     "He    was    then    anticipating    the 
return  of  Custis  from  West  Point,  on  his  furlough ;  but  though  he  was 
stimulating  him   to  be   No.    i    in  his  class,    (which   he    was),    the   word 
Duty  was  not  mentioned."     This  stimulating  Custis  to  be  No.    I   in  his 
class  is  the  burden  of  several  other  letters  by  General  Lee  to  him,  writ- 
ten about  this  time. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  original  of  The  Duty  Letter  may 
be  in  existence,  and  may  yet  be  returned  to  the  Lee  familv.  The  same 
may  be  suggested  of  some  letter  containing  the  sentence,  "Duty,  then,  is 
the  sublimest  word  in  our  language."  But  the  evidence  is  so  strong 
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2..  Among  the  letters  left  at  Arlington,  and  since  returned 
to  the  Lee  family,  there  are  two  which  refer  to  the  topics  of  The 
Duty  Letter,  and  which  may  have  been  used  by  the  forger. 

(i).  Letter  dated  Baltimore,  May  4,  1851,  from  General 
Lee  to  Custis  Lee,  then  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  This  letter  is 
printed  on  pages  71-74,  of  Dr.  J.  William  Jones'  second  book  on 
General  Lee,  published  in  1906,  entitled  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Robert  E.  Lee."  The  time  at  which  this  letter  was  first  printed, 
and  other  circumstances,  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  those  left  at 
Arlington,  and  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Lee  family,  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  fully  established  by  external  evidence.  But  the 
internal  evidence  points  strongly  to  its  use  by  the  forger,  as  sup- 
plying the  topics — Frankness  and  Duty — discussed  in  The  Duty 
Letter.28 


that  The  Duty  Letter  is  spurious,  that  any  letter  now  produced  pur- 
porting to  be  its  original,  and  to  be  in  General  Lee's  handwriting,  should 
be  closely  scrutinized,  as  probably  itself  a  forgery.  As  to  the  sentence, 
"Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  it  is,  of  course,  not 
impossible  that  he  wrote  it  in  some  other  letter,  and  that  the  letter  may 
yet  be  returned.  But  after  fifty  years,  if  the  intense  interest  in  the 
authenticity  of  this  sentence  has  not  caused  its  production,  it  is  most 
improbable  that  a  letter  containing  it  will  yet  be  found.  Like  old  Mon- 
taigne, one  may  say  of  this :  "I  believe  in  no  miracles  outside  of  the 
Scriptures." 

28.  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  this  letter  (all  that  were  used  by 
the  forger,  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  a  long  one,  being  filled  up  with 
personal  and  domestic  matters),  are  as  follows: 

Baltimore,  May  4,  1851. 
"My  Dearest  Son : 

"Your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  which  I  duly  received,  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  that  I  now  recollect  having  ever  received. 
It  has  assured  me  of  the  confidence  you  feel  in  my  love  and  affection, 
and  with  what  frankness  and  candor  you  open  to  me  all  your  thoughts. 

"So  long  as  I  meet  with  such  return  from  my  children,  and  see  them 
strive  to  respond  to  my  wishes,  and  exertions,  for  their  good  and  hap- 
piness I  can  meet  with  calmness  and  unconcern  all  else  the  world  may 
have  in  store  for  me.  I  cannot  express  my  pleasure  at  hearing  you 
declare  your  determination  to  shake  off  the  listless  fit  that  has  seized 
upon  you.  and  to  arouse  all  your  faculties  into  activity  and  exertion. 
The  determination  is  alone  wanting  to  accomplish  the  wish.  At  times 
the  temptation  to  relax  will  be  hard  upon  you,  but  will  grow  feebler 
and  more  feeble  by  constant  resistance.  The  full  play  of  your  young 
and  growing  powers,  the  daily  exercise  of  all  your  energies,  the  con- 
sciousness of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
efforts  to  do  your  duty,  will  bring  you  a  delight  and  gratification  far 
surpassing  all  that  idleness  and  selfishness  can  give.  Try  it  fairly  and 
take  your  own  experience.  I  know  it  will  confirm  you  in  your  present 
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Comparing  The  Duty  Letter  with  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  the  letter  of  May,  1851,  as  printed  in  the  footnote,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  both  letters  the  "frankness"  of  Custis  Lee  is  com- 
mended (in  The  Duty  Letter  a  homily  is  written  on  "frank- 
ness"). In  both  letters  reference  is  made  to  Custis  Lee's  fellow- 
students,  though  in  The  Duty  Letter  they  are  called  "classmates," 
and  in  the  other  "cadet  friends."  Tn  both  letters  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  duty.  In  The  Duty  Letter  the  old  Puritan  anecdote  is 
introduced,  with  comments  which  Dr.  Bradford  thinks  "some- 
what melodramatic" ;  in  the  other  letter,  General  Lee  says : 
"Your  efforts  to  do  your  duty  will  bring  you  delight  and  gratifi- 
cation far  surpassing  all  that  idleness  and  selfishness  can  give." 
But  the  genuine  letter  ignores  the  "Old  Puritan";  and  the  sen- 
tence about  duty  is  in  plain  words,  omitting  the  bold  figure: 
"Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language."29 

resolve  to  'try  and  do  your  best,'  and  if  that  does  not  recompense  for 
your  devotion  and  labor,  you  will  find  it  in  the  happiness  which  brings 
to  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  your  friends.  I  do 
not  think  you  lack  either  energy  or  ambition.  Hitherto  you  have  not 
felt  the  incentive  to  call  them  forth.  'Content  to  do  well,'  you  have  not 
tried  'to  do  better.'  The  latter  will  as  assuredly  follow  the  effort  as 
the  former.  Every  man  has  ambition.  The  young  soldier  especially 
feels  it.  Honor  and  fame  are  all  that  he  aspires  to.  But  he  cannot 
reach  either  by  volition  alone,  and  he  sometimes  shrinks  from  the  trials 
necessary  to  accomplish  them.  Let  this  never  be  your  case.  Keep  them 
constantly  before  you  and  firmly  pursue  them.  They  will  at  last  be 
won.  I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  interest  taken  by  the  cadets  in 
your  success.  Surely  it  requires  on  your  part  a  corresponding  return. 
They  desire  to  see  you  strive  at  least,  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Prove 
yourself  worthy  of  their  affection.  Hold  yourself  above  every  mean 
action.  Be  strictly  honorable  in  every  act,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  do 
right.  Acknowledge  right  to  be  your  aim  and  strive  to  reach  it.  I 
feel  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  candid  avowal  of  all  your  feelings. 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  no  concealment.  I  may  give  you  advice 
and  encouragement  and  you  will  give  me  pleasure." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  since  the  publication  of  this  letter  by 
Dr.  Jones,  it  has  disappeared,  and  cannot  be  found  either  among  the 
papers  of  General  Lee  or  among  those  of  Dr.  Jones.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  known  whether  Dr.  Jones  printed  from  a  copy,  or  from  the 
original.  If  there  were  both  original  and  copy  (frequently  the  case 
with  General  Lee's  letters),  then  one  or  the  other  may  have  been  left 
at  Arlington,  and  used  by  the  forger.  In  this  case  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  letter  was  returned  to  the  Lee  family. 

29.  While  the  topics  in  The  Duty  Letter  and  in  the  letter  of  May 
4,  1851,  are  the  same,  the  language  used  and  the  treatment  of  the  topics 
differ.  There  is,  however,  one  parallelism  of  expression  which  attracts 
attention.  In  The  Duty  Letter,  General  Lee  is  made  to  say,  "Take  it 
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(2).  Letter  dated  January  12,  1852,  by  General  Lee  to 
Custis  Lee.  This  is  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  Custis  Lee's 
becoming-  a  Corporal  in  the  Cadet  Corps. 

It  is  certain  that  this  letter  was  found  at  Arlington  during 
the  war  and  was  returned  to  General  Custis  Lee  some  years  ago. 
A  brief  extract  will  show  how  it  rings  the  changes  on  duty: 
"Do  your  duty  honestly  and  faithfully,  without  favor  and  with- 
out partiality.     Do  not  seek  to  report,  but  let  it  be  seen  that 
though  it  gives  you  pain,  still  you  must  do  your  duty.     That 
this  duty  is  equal.     Never  more  or  less  rigid,  but  always  the 
same,  and  your  duty.     The  same  as  regards  your  dearest  friend 
or  worst. enemy.     You  will  thus  gain  esteem  and  affection,  and 
not   dislike  or   hatred.     The   just  are  always  loved   and  never 
hated."     It  will  be  observed  how  close  the  date  of  the  letter, 
January  12,  1852,  is  to  that  of  The  Duty  Letter.     Also  that  it 
is  an  excellent  example  of  General  Lee's  style  in  his  familiar 
letters  to  his  children. 

X. 

,    But  admitting  that  the  forger,  who  connects  himself  with 
Arlington  in  what  he  wrote  to  the  New  York  Sun,  might  have 
had  access  to  letters  of  General   Lee,  disclosing  his  style,  and 
suggesting  the  topics  of  The  Duty  Letter,  the  question  of  motive 
remains    to    be    considered.     One    may    borrow    the  "livery  of 
Heaven  to  serve  the  Devil  in,"  but  why  falsely  assume  the  livery 
of  Heaven  to  inculcate  duty  and  teach  morality?     It  has  been 
said  that  one  capable  of  feeling  that  "Duty  is  the  sublimest  word 
in  our  language,"  would  hardly  be  capable,  while  penning  that 
sentence,  of  committing  a  breach  of  duty  by  perpetrating  a  for- 
gery.    This  seems  paradoxical ;  but  I  think  the  explanation  is 
plain,  when  we  approach  The  Duty  Letter  from  the  right  angle. 
The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  found  by  remem- 
bering that  The  Duty  Letter  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
It  is  not  forgery  in  a  legal  sense  (such  a  letter  could  not  be)  ; 

for  granted  that  you  mean  to  do  right";  while  in  the  other  letter  he 
says,  "Acknowledge  right  to  be  your  aim,  and  strive  to  reach  it."  What 
significance,  if  any,  attaches  to  this  parallelism  is  left  to  the  reader's 
judgment. 
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it  is  not  a  crime,  but  only  a  literary  imposture,  by  way  of  imi- 
tation of  another's  style  and  sentiments,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  instances.  One  of  the  recognized  motives  for  such 
imposture  is  fun — the  pleasure  of  a  practical  joke,  mere  mental 
diversion,  without  malice,  or  the  desire  to  injure  any  one.  It 
may  serve  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  as  a  test  of  one's  power 
of  imitation.30 

The  reference  to  Arlington  in  the  forged  letter  points  to 
that  place  as  the  scene  of  the  concoction  of  the  forged  letter;  and 
the  "old  Puritan"  anecdote,  from  the  local  history  of  Connecti- 
cut, indicates  someone  from  that  State  as  the  villain  in  the  play. 
Not  a  newspaper  correspondent,  as  Dr.  Jones  suggests — such 
"copy''  would  not  be  expected  from  a  war  correspondent — but 
rather  some  bright  young  graduate  from  Yale,,  a  soldier  in  the 
Federal  Army,  and  now  in  camp  at  Arlington.  Here  time  hangs 
heavy  on  his  hands.  To  relieve  ennui,  he  examines  the  letters  of 
General  Lee  scattered  around,  and  among  them  the  two  referred 
to  above  as  suggesting  the  forged  letter.  He  is  struck  by  their 
sententious,  didactic  style  (General  Lee,  himself,  has  spoken  of 
his  "old  habit  of  giving  advice")  ;  and  the  thought  occurs  to  him 
that  it  would  be  easy  of  imitation.  He  is  familiar  with  literary 
impostures,  but  probably,  as  yet,  the  thought  of  publication  has 
not  occurred  to  him. 

With  the  letter  of  May  4,  1851,  as  the  cue,  he  begins  with, 
"Your  letters  breathe  a  true  spirit  of  frankness,"  and  writes  the 
paragraph  on  that  topic — commonplace  enough — but  still  in  imi- 
tation of  the  style  of  Lee.  But  what  next?  He  sees  that  both 
letters  speak  of  duty,  and  he  recalls  the  anecdote  of  the  "Old 
Puritan"  from  the  local  history  of  his  own  State.  He  tells  the 
story,  and  his  comment  on  it  concludes  the  letters.  As  he  re- 
reads the  letter,  and  recalls  that  General  Lee  is  known  as  the 
great  exemplar  of  devotion  to  duty,  he  smiles  as  he  thinks  that 

30.  "The  motives  of  the  literary  forger  are  commonly  mixed,  but 
they  may  perhaps  be  analyzed  roughly  into  piety,  greed,  'push/  and 
love  of  fun.  Occasionally  it  has  happened  that  forgeries  begun  for  the 
mere  sake  of.  exerting  .the  imitative  faculty,  and  of  raising  a  laugh  against 
the  learned,  have  been  persevered  with  in  earnest."  Andrew  Lang's 
"Books  and  Bookmen,"  pp.  16,  17.  See  also  J.  A.  Farrar's  "Literary 
Forgeries,"  p.  i. 
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he  has  made  Lee  of  Arlington  sit  at  the  feet  of  Davenport  of 
Stamford,  that  he  has  made  the  Virginia  Cavalier  learn  duty 
from  the  Connecticut  Puritan! 

And  now  he  falls  in  love  with  his  imitation — and  especially 
with  the  old  Puritan  story  unknown  as  yet  outside  of  Connecti- 
cut— and  the  thought  of  newspaper  publication  occurs  to  him. 
Could  he  deceive  a  paper  like  the  New  York  Sun,  and  add  one 
more  to  the  long  list  of  literary  impostures  ?  He  decides  to  try. 
But  now  comes  the  rub.  •  It  was  easy  to  follow  the  model  let- 
ters as  to  style  and  topics,  and  address  the  forged  letter  to 
G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  at  a  date  near  that  of  the  model  letters  when 
he  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  But  how  begin  the  letter?  In 
the  pretended  copy  sent  to  the  Sun,  the  original  not  being  pro- 
duced, there  must  be  an  introduction,  and  that  introduction  must 
have  vraiscmblance,  or  success  will  be  impossible.  He  knows 
that  General  Lee  resigned  his  commission  as  Colonel  of  a  Cavalry 
regiment,  when  on  his  State's  secession,  he  left  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  that  of  his  native  Virginia.  He  also  knows 
that  for  some  years  prior  to  the  war  he  had  been  stationed 
somewhere  in  the  distant  Southwest.  He  knows  that  the  letter 
must  be  short  (it  is  said  that  Shakespeare  killed  Mercutio  be- 
cause he  could  not  sustain  the  character  any  longer),  and  so  he 
decides  to  represent  the  letter  as  "hasty."  But  why  haste?  Be- 
cause General  Lee  is  in  the  act  of  leaving  home  to  join  his 
regiment  just  ordered  somewhere,  from  Texas  to  New  Mexico, 
probably.  Hence  the  first  two  sentences.  He  knew  that  he  was 
weak  on  his  facts;  but  he  hoped  that  this  introduction  would 
be  "a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after  the  election."  And  so  it 
proved.  Though  he  "missed  with  both  barrels" — as  to  time  and 
place,  was  not  the  New  York  Skin  deceived,  and  also  the  Whig, 
and  the  Sentinel?  Doubtless  he  expected  detection  ultimately, 
but  this  would  be  a  part  of  the  fun.  What  is  the  good  of  a 
practical  joke  if  its  victim  is  never  the  wiser? 

But  he  was  not  content  with  the  first  two  sentences  of  the 
introduction.  He  adds  a  third,  which  for  a  long  time  was  a 
puzzle  to  me — the  fact  stated  is  so  unnecessary,  and  so  improb- 
able. It  is  this :  "I  have  but  little  to  add  in  reply  to  your  letters 
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of  March  26,  27,  and  28."  Custis  Lee  writes  to  his  father  on 
three  successive  days,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  instead  of 
waiting  till  Sunday,  the  regulation  day  for  filial  correspondence ! 
Custis  Lee,  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and  then  and  always  chary  of 
letter-writing.  And  his  father  is  pleased  to  receive  the  three 
letters — such  dutiful  behavior!  And  this,  though  at  this  time 
he  was  urging  Custis  to  strain  every  nerve  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  And  although  General  Lee  had  already  answered 
the  three  letters  once  ("I  have  but  little  to  add  in  reply"),  he 
proceeds  to  answer  them  a  second  time!  And  while  in  haste, 
because  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  home  for  New  Mexico,  he 
writes  what  sounds  like  a  leisurely  disquisition  on  morals,  and 
the  proper  conduct  of  life! 

To  explain  the  mystery  of  the  three  letters  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Custis  Lee  was  in  some  trouble,  and  was  seeking 
his  father's  help.  But  General  Lee's  reply  does  not  indicate 
this.  And  the  Adjutant  of  West  Point  declares31  that,  at  the 
date  of  The  Duty  Letter,  April  2,  1852,  "The  records  of  the 
Military  Academy  reveal  nothing,  not  even  a  report,  that  might 
cause  this  cadet  (G.  W.  Custis  Lee)  discontent;  nor  is  his  name 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  letters  sent  or  received  at  these  head- 
quarters at  that  time." 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  three  letters?  Simply 
this — the  fabricator  knew  that  it  would  seem  strange  if  General 
Lee,  about  to  leave  home  for  a  long  absence,  should  write  a 
letter  to  his  son  containing  nothing  but  "preachment,"  and  an 
anecdote  brought  from  a  sufficient  distance  as  a  text  for  more 
preachment.  What  father  would  write  such  a  letter  under  such 
circumstances?  It  was  a  characteristic  of  General  Lee  (and  the 
full  text  of  the  model  letters  shows  it),  to  write  all  the  news. 
His  letters  are  full  of  personals  about  the  family  and  friends.  In 
his  "Recollections  and  Letters"  (p.  206)  Captain  Lee  says  of  his 
father :  "To  the  members  of  his  family  who  were  away  he  wrote 
regularly,  and  was  their  best  correspondent  on  home  matters, 
telling  in  his  charming  way  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
household  and  the  neighbors." 

31.    Letter  to  the  writer.  September  26,  1913. 
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The  fabricator  of  The  Duty  Letter  was  a  bright  young  fel- 
low (though  a  little  weak  on  his  English,  as  is  the  case  with  a 
good  many  college  graduates),  and  he  saw  that  the  total  ab- 
sence of  personal  allusions  might  arouse  suspicion,  and  lead  to 
discovery  of  the  forgery.  But  how  venture  on  personals?  Ig- 
norance and  blunders  would  surely  betray  him.  In  this  dilemma 
he  resorted  to  the  ingenious  device  of  pretending  that  the  forged 
letter  was  a  second  reply  to  letters  already  once  answered.  And 
he  makes  General  Lee  refer  to  the  receipt  of  three  letters  to 
explain  the  need  of  a  second  reply.  Doubtless  he  was  aware  how 
extraordinary,  not  to  say  preposterous,  three  letters  on  three  suc- 
cessive days,  by  a  young  man  to  his  father,  would  appear  to 
anyone  who  had  ever  been  a  student  or  a  cadet;  but  again  he 
reflected  that  this  sentence,  too,  would  be  "a  good  enough  Mor- 
gan until  after  the  election" — and  the  event  so  proved. 

It  has  been  objected,  however,  that  this  explanation  of  the 
genesis  of  the  forged  letter  fails,  in  that  it  does  not  take  account 
of  the  war,  and  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  a  Northern  man,  a  "warrior 
in  arms"  against  General  Lee,  fabricate  a  letter  so  much  to  his 
credit,  thus  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South  ?  But  how  else 
could  the  fabricator  impersonate  Lee,  with  any  hope  that  his 
imposture  would  be  successful?  North  and  South,  General  Lee 
was  already  recognized  as  "a  noble  figure,  lofty  and  patriotic" — 
a  man  who  "reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  King,"  and  ever 
gave  ear  to  Duty,  that  "Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God." 
There  was  no  bitterness  against  General  Lee  in  the  North  (as 
there  was  against  Jefferson  Davis).  Is  it  inconceivable  that 
such  a  letter  should  be  written  in  the  name  of  Lee  by  a  Federal 
soldier,  when  we  know  that  the  New  York  $un,  in  1864,  had 
the  courage  and  magnanimity  to  publish  it  (believing  it  genuine), 
and  to  scatter  it  broadcast  through  the  North  ?  The  Sun,  how- 
ever, did  not  forget  to  remind  its  readers  that  the  letter  "illus- 
trated one  phase  of  Lee's  character."  (Italics  mine.)  There 
might  be  others  not  so  amiable. 

And  now  our  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  this  famous 
Duty  Letter  is  ended.     Was  ever  a  genuine  letter  enmeshed  in 
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such  a  network  of  suspicious  circumstances — all  pointing  one 
way,  and  that  way  forgery !  The  evidence  is  not  only  consistent 
with  forgery,  but  inconsistent  with  any  other  hypothesis.  It  is 
said  that  the  letter  is  "mysterious."  So  it  is  mysterious,  more 
than  mysterious,  utterly  bewildering,  indeed,  if  we  assume  it  to 
be  genuine.  But  on  the  hypothesis  of  forgery,  all  is  clear.  This 
is  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  this  the  master-key  that  unlocks  all 
doors.  I  indict  The  Duty  Letter  as  guilty  of  literary  forgery. 
And  I  believe  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  all  the  evidence,  there  can  be  but  one  verdict — guilty  as 
indicted.  And  this  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 

XL, 

But,  assuming  now  that  The  Duty  Letter  as  a  whole  is  a  lit- 
erary forgery,  the  question  may  still  be  asked,  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  sentence,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  lan- 
guage" may  be  saved?  Take  away  all  the  rest,  but  leave  us 
this !  May  not  this  sentence  have  occurred  in  a  genuine  letter 
of  Lee,  where  it  was  found  by  the  forger  and  transferred  to  The 
Duty  Letter  ?  In  other  words,  may  not  The  Compilation  Theory, 
to  this  extent,  at  least,  be  true?  The  Duty  Sentence  is  now  so 
associated  with  General  Lee,  is  so  universally  taken  as  the  key- 
note of  his  character,  that  to  deny  its  authenticity  seems  almost 
sacrilegious.  Even  Gamaliel  Bradford,  who  does  not  admire 
The  Duty  Letter  as  a  whole,  declares  of  the  Duty  Sentence :  "I 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  assured  that  it  is  a  genuine  utter- 
ance of  Lee." 

This  theory  of  repudiation  of  The  Duty  Letter  as  a  whole, 
with  the  acceptance,  nevertheless,  of  the  Duty  Sentence  as  genu- 
ine, has  the  support  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  J.  William 
Jones,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best-known  biographers  of  General 
Lee.  Thus  in  Jones'  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  R.  E. 
Lee,"  published  in  1874,  it  is  said  (p.  133)  :  "The  letter  which 
has  been  so  widely  published,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
General  Lee  at  Arlington  to  his  son  Custis  at  West  Point,  is 
unquestionably  spurious.  But  the  expression,  'Duty  is  the  sub- 
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limest  word  in  the  English  [should  be  'our']  language,'  did  occur 
in  a  letter  to  his  son."  And  this  positive  affirmation,  both  as  to 
the  spuriousness  of  The  Duty  Letter,  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
Duty  Sentence,  is  repeated  by  Dr.  Jones  in  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,"  published  in  1906.  (See  page  436). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  in  his  first  book  concern- 
ing General  Lee,  published  in  1874,  nor  in  the  second,  published 
in  1906,  thirty-two  years  later,  does  Dr.  Jones  give  any  reason, 
whatever,  for  pronouncing  The  Duty  Letter  "unquestionably 
spurious,"  or  any  authority  for  his  emphatic  statement  that  the 
expression,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language," 
"did  occur  in  a  letter  to  his  son."  And  yet  he  must  have  known, 
when  he  published  his  second  book,  that  many  had  refused  to 
accept  his  ipse  dixit  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  The  Duty  Letter; 
and  that  those  who  relied  on  his  assurance  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Duty  Sentence,  yet  longed  "to  make  assurance  doubly  sure" 
by  being  told  when  the  letter  containing  this  precious  sentence 
was  written,  to  which  son  (General  Lee  had  three  sons),  and 
with  what  context.  On  all  these  matters,  in  both  his  books,  Dr. 
Tones  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.32 

32.  As  to  the  statement  that  The  Duty  Letter  is  "unquestionably 
spurious,"  Dr.  Jones,  I  am  informed  by  both  Captain  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr., 
and  Captain  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  published  a  letter  giving  his  reasons 
for  pronouncing  it  a  forgery.  Captain  Lee  (letter  to  the  writer,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1911),  says  that  the  article  was  exhaustive,  and  caused  him  to 
exclude  The  Duty  Letter  from  his  "Recollections  and  Letters."  Captain 
McCabe  (letter  to  the  writer,  January  27,  1911),  says:  "I  quite  forget 
his  (Dr.  Jones')  line  of  argument  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the 
letter,  but  I  suppose  it  was  the  obvious  one,  as  indicated  in  General 
Custis  Lee's  letter." 

Neither  Captain  Lee  nor  Captain  McCabe  recalled  when  or  where 
Dr.  Jones'  letter  was  published,  but  Captain  McCabe  thought,  probably, 
in  the  Richmond  Dispatch.  The  time  of  publication  must  have  been 
prior  to  1904,  when  Captain  Lee's  book  was  published,  for  he  omitted 
The  Duty  Letter  because  of  Dr.  Jones'  article. 

For  more  than  three  years  I  have  used  every  means  in  my  power 
to  discover  Dr.  Jones'  letter,  but  without  success.  It  cannot  be  found 
among  his  papers,  nor  in  his  scrap-books.  For  very  great  kindness  in 
making  search  for  the  lost  letter  among  Dr.  Jones'  papers  and  scrap- 
books,  I  am  indebted  to  his  four  sons.  Rev.  Carter  Helm  Jones,  D.  D., 
of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Rev.  Howard  Lee  Jones,  D.  D.,  President  of  Coker 
College,  Hartsville,  S.  C. ;  Rev.  M.  Ashby  Jones,  D.  D.,  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  Rev.  E.  Pendleton  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  Newberry,  S.  C. 

The  Southern  Historical  Papers  and  The  Confederate  Veteran  have 
been  carefully  searched.  Also  the  Richmond  Dispatch  from  1887  to  1903, 
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But  the  question  presses,  on  what  authority  (he  must  have 
had  some  authority,  real  or  supposed),  does  Dr.  Jones  affirm 
that  the  expression,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our 
language,"  "did  occur  in  a  letter  by  General  Lee  to  his  son." 
If  Dr.  Jones  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  by  General  Lee  con- 
taining this  sentence,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  printed 
it  in  full.  If  he  had  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  such  a  letter, 
would  he  not  have  given  the  date,  or  at  least  the  name  of  the  son 
to  whom  it  was  written? 

Neither  the  widow  of  Dr.  Jones  ('who  is  still  living),  nor 
any  one  of  his  four  sons  can  throw  any  light  on  the  problem, 
beyond  this  statement  of  one  of  them  :33  "I  know  that  my  father 
always  said  that  the  quotation,  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in 
the  English  language,'  was  not  written  in  a  letter  to  General 
Custis  Lee,  but  was  written  to  another  son,  on  another  occasion. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  that  letter."  But  to  what  son, 
and  on  what  occasion?  All  the  papers  of  Dr.  Jones  have  been 
searched  in  vain.  All  the  letters  of  General  Lee  have  been 
scrutinized  by  half  a  dozen  persons34  (by  some  of  them  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Duty  Sentence)  ;  but  no  one  encountered 


inclusive.  During  this  period,  the  Dispatch  was  considered  more  likely 
to  contain  the  Jones  letter  than  the  Richmond  Times,  since  Captain  Lee, 
who  read  the  Dispatch,  saw  the  letter,  and  the  writer,  who  read  the 
Times,  did  not  see  it. 

Presumably,  Dr.  Jones  did  not  know  of  the  publication  of  The  Duty 
Letter  in  the  New  York  Sun,  nor  of  its  publication  in  the  Richmond 
Whig  and  Sentinel,  and  its  repudiation  in  the  Sentinel.  This  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Captain  McCabe,  who  saw  the  Jones  letter, 
did  not  know,  thereafter,  that  The  Duty  Letter  had  been  published  in 
the  Whig  (Letter  to  the  writer,  June  i,  1913),  and  presumably  was 
unaware  of  the  other  publications  above  referred  to. 

It  is  inexplicable  that  after  writing  such  a  letter,  prior  to  1904,  Dr. 
Jones  in  his  second  book,  published  in  1906,  should  not  have  referred 
to  it  (even  in  a  footnote),  but  satisfied  himself  with  his  former  ipse  dixit, 
with  no  further  explanation  than  the  conjecture  (already  quoted)  that 
The  Duty  Letter  is  "the  product  of  some  ingenious  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, who  got  at  Arlington  a  number  of  General  Lee's  letters ;  and 
taking  extracts  from  several  manufactured  one  to  his  taste" — thus  adopt- 
ing The  Compilation  Theory. 

33.  Letter  of  Rev.  E.   Pendleton  Jones,  D.  D.,  to  the  writer,  June 
16,  1913- 

34.  The  letters  of  General    Lee   to   his    son,    W.    H.   Fitzhugh   Lee, 
were  carefully  examined,  at  my  request,  by  his  widow,  and  by  his  eldest 
son,   Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Ravensworth. 
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the  word  "sublime,"  or  "sublimest,"  in  connection  with  duty. 
No  living  member  of  the  Lee  family  has  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

As  the  matter  is  important,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  further  evidence  concerning  it,  I  venture  to  offer  a  con- 
jecture as  to  the  authority  on  which  Dr.  Jones  made  his  state- 
ment (repeated  in  the  same  words  thirty-two  years  later)  that 
the  Duty  Sentence  "did  occur  in  a  letter  by  General  Lee  to  his 
son."  In  both  of  Dr.  Jones'  books  this  statement  follows  imme- 
diately after  the  equally  positive  assertion  that  They  Duty  Letter 
is  "unquestionably  spurious."  For  neither  of  these  statements 
is  any  authority  given.  This  suggests  that  the  authority  for  both 
was  the  same,  and  that,  for  some  reason,  Dr.  Jones  preferred  not 
to  give  it,  and  to  let  the  statements  rest  on  his  own  ipse  dixit. 

My  conjecture  (I  cannot  call  it  more)  is  that  Dr.  Jones' 
authority  was  Mrs.  Mary  Custis  Lee,  widow  of  General  Lee. 
Dr.  Jones'  first  book,  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,"  was  written  soon  after  General  Lee's  death ;  and  in 
the  preface  he  says,  "Mrs.  Lee  did  me  the  kindness  to  read  care- 
fully, and  very  warmly  approve,  my  manuscript."  And  on  page 
287  he  gives  an  instance  of  Mrs.  Lee's  comment  on  what  he 
had  written. 

Now,  I  think  it  almost  certain  that  this  manuscript,  when 
submitted  to  Mrs.  Lee,  contained  The  Duty  Letter,35  and  that 
it  was  Mrs.  Lee  who  told  Dr.  Jones  that  this  letter  was  "un- 
questionably spurious."  That  she  was  right  has  been,  I  think, 
demonstrated.  But  Dr.  Jones,  while  accepting  her  statement  as 
to  the  spuriousness  of  the  letter  as  a  whole  (probably  based  on 
the  authority  of  General  Lee),  lamented,  no  doubt,  the  loss  of 
the  sentence:  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  lan- 
guage." And  Mrs.  Lee  may  have  consoled  him  by  saying  she 
thought  General  Lee  had  written  this  sentence  in  another  let- 
ter to  one  of  his  sons.  Or  she  may  have  said  (mistakenly,  as 
I  believe),  that  General  Lee  did  write  a  letter  containing  the 
Duty  Sentence  "to  one  of  his  sons." 

35.  The  Duty  Letter,  omitting  the  first  four  sentences,  was  printed, 
accompanied  by  eulogistic  comment,  in  John  Esten  Cooke's  "Life  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,"  which  was  published  in  1871 — the  year  after 
General  Lee's  death. 
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If  Mrs.  Lee's  conversation,  as  above  supposed,  was  really 
the  source  of  Dr.  Jones'  assertion  concerning  the  Duty  Sentence, 
this  would  explain  the  strange  indefmiteness  of  the  phrase  "to 
his  son" ;  and  the  positiveness  of  his  statement,  for  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  give  Mrs.  Lee  as  his  authority.  But  every 
lawyer  knows  the  danger  of  such  evidence.  Dr.  Jones  may  not 
have  remembered  Mrs.  Lee's  precise  words.  He  may  not  have 
understood  her  correctly,  and  may  have  taken  her  words  more 
strongly  than  she  intended.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Lee  would 
have  declared  that  General  Lee  did  write  such  a  sentence,  un- 
less she  had  more  definite  knowledge  than  is  indicated  by  the 
vague  description,  "to  his  son."36 

XII. 

But  apart  from  Dr.  Jones'  assertion  (whatever  may  have 
been  its  authority),  the  question  recurs:  May  not  General  Lee 
have  written  the  Duty  Sentence,  in  some  letter,  to  somebody? 
Undoubtedly  he  may  have  done  so ;  and  so  may  Stonewall  Jack- 
son or  Jefferson  Davis ;  and  so  may  any  other  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  devotion  to  duty.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove 
a  negative.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  The  Duty 

36.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  suggestion  above  that  Dr. 
Jones  had,  or  supposed  he  had,  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Lee  for  his  state- 
ment, twice  repeated,  that  General  Lee  did  write  the  Duty  Sentence 
"to  his  son,"  is  mere  surmise,  without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sus- 
tain it.  This  statement  of  Dr.  Jones,  in  its  emphatic  form,  is  the 
unsolved  mystery  connected  with  The  Duty  Letter. 

Dr.  Jones  was  an  honest,  sincere  man  (the  writer  knew  him  for 
many  years),  and  he  would  not  have  made  the  statement  unless  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true.  But  what  was  the  ground  of  his  belief?  It  is 
astonishing,  considering  the  importance  attached  to  the  Duty  Sentence, 
.that  no  one  ever  wrote  (so  far  as  I  know)  to  Dr.  Jones,  demanding 
that  he  publish  the  reasons  for  his  assertion.  That  he  did  not  m've 
them  in  his  lost  letter,  proving  by  exhaustive  argument  that  the  re- 
mainder of  The  Duty  Letter  was  spurious,  is  indicated  by  the  <  fact 
that  he  did  not  vouchsafe  any  reasons  in  his  second  book  (published 
in  1906,  a  few  years  before  his  death),  but  contented  himself  with  the 
former  statement — "in  a  letter  to  his  son." 

We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  his  son,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Pendleton 
Jones,  for  the  statement  (already  quoted)  :  "I  know  that  my  _  father 
always  said  that  the  quotation,  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  jn  the 
English  language,'  was  not  written  in  a  letter  to  General  Custis  Lee, 
but  was  written  to  another  son,  on  another  occasion.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  that  letter."  (Italics  mine.) 
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Letter  is  proved  a  forgery,  the  Duty  Sentence  shares  its  fate, 
unless  it  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  General  Lee's  writings.  But 
this  has  not  been  done.  General  Lee  speaks  often  of  duty,  but 
always  in  plain,  unadorned  language.  Why  suppose  that,  on 
this  occasion,  he  changed  his  style,  and  employed  rhetoric  and 
the  superlative?  The  burden  of  proof  rests  heavily  on  those, 
who  conceding  The  Duty  Letter  to  be  a  forgery,  would,  never- 
theless, save  the  Duty  Sentence.  Up  to  the  present  time,  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence,  if  we  except  Dr.  Jones'  ipse  dixit,  has 
been  produced  even  tending  to  prove  that  General  Lee  ever 
wrote  the  sentence,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our 
language."37 

"My  father  always  said."  So  Dr.  Jones  did  discuss  the  Duty  Sen- 
tence with  his  sons.  But  why  make  such  a  mystery  of  it?  Why  not 
say  to  what  son  (General  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  no  doubt  meant),  instead 
of  "to  his  son"?  And  why  not  tell  his  own  sons  where  the  letter  could 
be  found,  if  he  knew;  and(  if  not,  on  what  authority  he  had  asserted 
its  existence?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  To  the  writer  it  is 
bewildering.  It  would  seem  probable,  if  Mrs.  Lee  was  the  authority, 
that  she  requested  that  her  name  be  not  used;  and  that  Dr.  Jones  kept 
faith  with  her  to  the  end. 

37.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  The 
Duty  Letter,  inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
dealt  with  by  General  Lee's  biographers.  Some  of  them,  notably  Gen- 
eral Fithugh  Lee,  in  his  "General  Lee,"  published  in  1894,  and  Captain 
Robert  E.  Lee,  in  "Recollections  and  Letters  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee," 
published  in  1904,  have  ignored  The  Duty  Letter,  not  mentioning  it, 
nor  giving  any  reasons  for  its  omission.  Why  Captain  Lee  omitted 
The  Duty  Letter  we  now  know  from  his  letter  to  the  writer,  quoted 
from  on  a  former  page.  Presumably,  General  Fithugh  Lee  omitted  it 
for  the  same  reason,  viz :  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  biographer  of  General  Lee  who  has 
printed  The  Duty  Letter  in  full  is  Edmund  Jennings  Lee,  M.  D.,  in  his. 
"Lee  of  Virginia,"  published  in  1895,  a  genealogy  of  the  Lee  family, 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  pronounces  The  Duty  Letter  (p.  432) 
"a  grand  letter,"  in  blissful  ignorance,  apparently,  that  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  Dr.  Jones,  as  far  back  as  1874.  "unquestionably  spurious.'' 
Whether  he  was  ignorant  of  this  condemnation,  or  chose  to  ignore 
it  because  Dr.  Jones  gave  no  reasons,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Other  biographers  of  General  Lee  who  have  noticed  The  Duty  Let- 
ter have  merely  referred  to  it,  or  printed  it  in  part  only;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Bradford  and  Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  with  no  inti- 
mation that  its  genuineness  had  been  questioned.  Dr.  Bradford,  in  his 
"Lee  the  American,"  published  in  1912,  follows  Dr.  Jones,  both  as  to 
the  spuriousness  of  The  Duty  Letter  as  a  whole  (p.  211)  and  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Duty  Sentence  (p.  47).  Dr.  Page,  in  his  "Robert  E. 
Lee,  Man  and  Soldier,"  published  in  1911,  after  summarizing  the  first 
three  sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter,  printed  the  remainder  in  his  text, 
but  appended  a  footnote  as  follows  (p.  35)  :  "It  is  said  that  this  letter 
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XIII. 

Assuming,  as  I  think  we  must,  that  the  sentence,  "Duty, 
then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  cannot  be  attributed 
to  General  Lee,  our  regret  for  its  loss  may  be  lessed  by  two  re- 
flections, one  that  the  association  of  sublimity  with  duty  would 
not  have  been  original  with  General  Lee,  (as  certainly  it  was 
not  original  with  the  fabricator  of  The  Duty  Letter)  ;  and  the 
other  that  we  have  undisputed  language  of  General  Lee  that 
more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  Duty  Sentence.  With 
these  two  reflections,  this  paper  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 

i.  Long  before  General  Lee  could  have  written,  "Duty, 
then,  is  the  sublimest  'word  in  our  language,"  the  German  phil- 

as  a  whole,  was  made  up  by  a  clever  newspaper  man  out  of  parts  of 
different  letters  by  Lee."  But  Dr.  Page  does  not  explain  why  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  as  a  whole  is  doubtful,  nor  the  reasons  why 
it  is  said  that  the  letter  was  "made  up  of  parts  of  different  letters  by 
Lee." 

The  biographers  who  print  The  Duty  Letter  in  part,  but  with  no 
intimation  that  it  is  not  genuine,  are  John  Esten  Cooke,  General  A.  L. 
Long,  and  Rev.  Henry  A.  White,  D.  D. 

In  Cooke's  "Life  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,"  published  in  1871  (three 
years  before  Dr.  Jones'  first  book),  The  Duty  Letter  is  published  with 
high  praise  (p.  38),  but  omitting,  without  any  indication  of  the  fact, 
not  only  the  date  of  the  letter,  but  the  first  four  sentences.  Why  this 
was  done  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Probably  the  letter  was  taken 
from  the  Whig  or  Sentinel,  and  the  biographer  adopted,  seeing  the  ana- 
chronism, The  Wrong  Date  Theory,  or  The  Editorial  Emendation 
Theory,  but  without  taking  his  readers  into  his  confidence. 

General  Long,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  published  in  1886, 
printed  The  Duty  Letter  (p.  464)  precisely  as  it  is  found  in  John  Esten 
Cooke's  biography,  which  he  no  doubt  followed.  He  ignores  Dr.  Jones' 
condemnation  of  The  Duty  Letter  as  spurious,  and  says  of  it  that  it  is 
"full  of  aphoristic  wisdom,  and  breathes  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  honor." 

Dr.  White,  in  his  "Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confederacy," 
published  in  1898,  quotes  extracts  from  The  Duty  Letter,  omitting  the 
date  and  the  first  four  sentences.  He  also  omits  the  address  to  "G.  W. 
Custis  Lee."  His  introduction  to  the  extracts  is  as  follows  .  (p.  49)  : 
"Lee's  character  breathes  in  the  following  injunctions  to  his  son.  writ- 
ten about  the  time  that  the  father  began  service  with  the  Second  Cav- 
alry." This  indicates  that  Dr.  White  adopted  The  Erroneous  Date 
Theory,  and  possibly  the  theory  that  the  letter  was  written  to  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee :  but  like  John  Esten  Cooke,  he  does  not  take  his  readers 
into  his  confidence. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  biographers  of  General  Lee  did  not 
have  all  the  facts  which  are  disclosed  in  this  paper.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  students  of  the  life  of  General  Lee  have  refused  to  take  as  final 
Dr.  Jones'  condemnation,  without  reasons,  of  The  Duty  Letter,  and  have 
clung  to  it,  and  to  the  Duty  Sentence. 
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osopher,  Lavater,  had  said  :38  "He  who  can  at  all  times  sacrifice 
pleasure  to  duty,  approaches  sublimity."  And  nearly  a  century 
ago,  the  English  essayist,  De  Quincey,  had  written:  "It  is  an 
impressive  truth  that  sometimes,  in  the  very  lowest  forms  of 
duty,  less  than  which  would  mark  a  man  as  a  villain,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  the  sublimest  ascent  of  self-sacrifice." 

2.  And  now  what  words  of  General  Lee  can  compensate  us 
for  the  loss  of  the  cherished  sentence,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sub- 
limest word  in  our  language"? 

Soon  after  General  Lee's  death  there  was  found  in  his  army 
satchel,  'which  had  not  been  opened  since  the  war,  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  written  these  noble  words,  which  fall 
on  the  ear  with  the  solemn  tones,  and  majestic  roll,  of  some 
great  cathedral  organ: 

"There  is  a  true  glory,  and  a  true  honor;  the  glory  of  duty 
done,  the  honor  of  integrity  of  principle." 

These  words  were  written  during  that  dreadful  winter  in 
the  trenches  at  Petersburg,  when  Lee,  like  a  wounded  lion  at 
bay,  confronted  Grant  for  the  last  time.  He  must  have  seen  the 
shadow  of  the  black  pall  of  Appomattox  already  creeping  over 
the  doomed  Confederacy ;  and  he  must  have  felt  that  soon  he 
would  be  called  on,  in  his  own  person,  to  exemplify  the  truth  of 
his  words:  "Human  virtue  should  be  equal  to  human  calamity." 

In  this  hour  of  failure,  in  this  wreck  of  a  nation's  hopes, 
General  Lee  asked  himself  what  would  be  the  verdict  of  history 
on  the  Lost  Cause ;  and  on  those  who  loved  it,  and  fought  for 
it  to  the  bitter  end.  And  he  found  comfort  and  courage  in  the 
words  which  have  been  quoted,  which  are  worthy  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  monument,  and  to  the  world's  epitaph  on  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  on  its  heroic  defenders.  And  these  words  of 
General  Lee  come  as  his  benison  to  all  who  nobly  strive  for  the 
right  as  they  see  it,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  whether  in 
victory  or  in  defeat : 

"THERE  is  A  TRUE  GLORY  AND  A  TRUE  HONOR;  THE  GLORY 

OF  DUTY  DONE,    THE    HONOR  OF   INTEGRITY   OF   PRINCIPLE." 
38.     Aphorisms  on  Man   (ed.  1793)  by  Johann  Caspar  Lavater. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 
THE  FORGED  "DUTY  LETTER"  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Graves,  at  the  meeting  above,  men- 
tioned [Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  held  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  on  August  4-6,  1915],  "clinched  the  nail"  which 
had  been  securely  driven  by  his  admirable  article  on  the  forged 
letter  of  General  Lee,  in  which  occurred  the  sentence,  "Duty, 
then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  delivered  at  the 
1914  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  Association  gladly  gave 
him  permission  to  print  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  1915 
meeting  additional  evidence  establishing  the  forgery.  This  evi- 
dence consisted  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.  D., 
to  the  University  Monthly,  New  York,  of  March,  1872,  showing 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  itself  proved  it  to  be  a 
forgery  and  that  the  entire  Lee  family  so  regarded  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  a  trenchant  editorial  from  the  Richmond  Examiner 
of  December  17,  1864 — worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  great  John  M. 
Daniel,  though  probably  written  by  John  Mitchel — showed  up 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  author  of  this  spurious  epistle  and 
how  unworthy  its  "schoolmaster  platitudes"  were  of  our  great 
Commander. 

Why  such  a  letter  was  ever  forged  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  case.  And  yet  to  us  it  seems  that  the  "milk  in  the  cocoa- 
nut"  is  to  be  easily  found  in  the  fact  that  the  letter  concludes 
with  a  high  encomium  upon  the  character  of  the  "Old  Puritan." 
To  have  this  come  from  General  Lee  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
war — to  forge  a  tribute  from  this  prince  of  Cavaliers  to  the 
dour  Puritan,  when  Cavalier  and  Puritan  were  struggling  upon 
the  field  of  battle — this  was  the  sole  object,  in  our  opinion,  of 
the  forger.  His  effort  succeeded  for  awhile,  but  Professor 
Graves  has  thoroughly  and  completely  made  out  his  case,  and 
this  letter  goes  down  to  future  generations  with  "forgery" 
stamped  upon  it  as  plainly  as  the  word  used  to  be  burnt  into  the 
very  fibre  of  forged  bank  notes. 
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(From   The  Richmond  Examiner,  Saturday   Morning, 
December  17,  1864.) 

A  forged  letter,  signed  "R.  E.  Lee,"  and  purporting  to 
have  been  written  to  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  on  5th  April,  1852,  is 
published  in  newspapers  all  over  the  North.  That  is  nothing: 
but  when  the  production  is  reprinted  in  Richmond  papers,  with 
a  certain  awful  reverence,  and  the  sons  of  Confederate  fathers 
are  solemnly  conjured  to  take  to  heart  the  Yankee  scribbler's 
trash  as  addressed  to  each  of  them  individually  by  his  own 
father,  the  thing  becomes  too  stupid.  It  is  enough  for  General 
Lee  to  be  a  great  Captain;  there  is  no  need  to  present  him  also 
as  the  model  father,  the  great  common  parent  of  us  all,  upon 
the  credit  of  a  Philadelphia  journalist's  dull  forgery  to  fill  up 
a  corner  of  his  paper. 

Forgery,  indeed,  has  become  one  large  branch  of  industry 
with  our  Northern  brethren;  it  has  risen  almost  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fine  art;  but,  like  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  is  only  re- 
garded and  employed  by  that  accomplished  people  with  a  view 
to  making  it  pay.  By  each  performance  of  this  kind  there  is 
always  something  to  be  gained;  and  they  never  practice  as 
amateurs.  If  they  produce,  for  example,  an  official  letter  from 
our  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  is  to  impose  on  a  court  of  justice 
in  England,  and  procure  a  judgment  against  Confederate  rams. 
If  they  invent  a  correspondence  between  French  shipbuilders  and 
Confederate  agents,  it  is  to  stimulate  the  French  Government 
to  interfere  with  our  cruisers.  If  they  forge  letters  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  our  dead  soldiers  on  the  field,  expressing  their 
private  opinion  that  "the  Confederacy  has  about  gone  up,"  it  is 
to  inspire  their  own  people  with  more  implicit  confidence  in  the 
Government.  When  they  turn  out  a  letter  from  General  Lee,  jt 
is  first  to  give  a  special  interest  to  that  newspaper  which  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  hold  of  an  original  letter  of  the 
Confederate  General,  "found  at  Arlington  House";  and  second, 
to  show  that  this  great  and  wise  Virginian,  when  he  would  set 
before  his  son  an  exemplar  of  virtue  and  "heavenly  wisdom," 
had  to  go  for  this  exemplar  to  Connecticut,  of  all  places  in  the 
world ! 
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The  poor  wretch  who  forged  the  epistle  in  question  had 
never  so  much  as  seen  a  letter  of  General  Lee;  or  he  would 
have  known  that  the  proprietor  of  Arlington  never  dated  from 
"Arlington  House."  The  scribbler  also  was  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man  he  presumed  to  counterfeit: 
he  makes  him  talk  in  1852,  of  "my  fine  old  regiment,"  whereas 
he  had  no  regiment  whatsoever,  young  or  old;  and  it  further 
happens  that  in  April,  1852,  he  was  not  at  Arlington  at  all. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  brand  this  absurd  forgery  so 
as  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Yankee  nation  (who  are  wel- 
come to  believe  what  they  choose)   if  there  were  not  people  in 
this  country  dull  enough  to  believe  it,  and  disseminate  it,  and 
congratulate  General  Lee  and  his  son,  and  all  other  men's  sons, 
on  the  happy  revelation  of  so  precious  a  monument  of  wisdom. 
There  may  be  persons   who  opine — for  there   is   no  disputing 
about  tastes — that  the  choicest  topics  for  a  parent's  letter  to  his 
son  are   scraps   from  "Poor  Richard";  or  who  hold   that  the 
most   sublime  of  all  human   compositions    are  those   sentences 
which  school-masters  have  written  for  ages  in  their  pupil's  copy- 
books :  "Frankness  is  the  child  of  honesty  and  courage" ;  "You 
will  wrong  yourself  by  equivocation  of  any  kind" ;  "Do  not  ap- 
pear to  others  what  you  are  not" ;  "Deal  kindly,  but  firmly,  with 
your    classmates";    especially    that    admirable    "Poor    Richard" 
maxim — "Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend;  the  man 
who  requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly  purchased  at  a  sacrafice" ; 
such  is  the  entire  staple  web  and  woof  of  General  Lee's  pre- 
tended letter;  and  indeed  it  is  singular  that  the  writer  could 
leave  off  without  adding,  "Never  pay  too  dear  for  your  whistle" 
— "Never  send  a  boy  to  mill ;  nor  bolt  the  door  with  a  boiled 
carrot."     The  main  point  of  the  production,  however,  at  which 
the  psuedo-father  was  in  a  hurry  to  arrive,  was  the  story  of  the 
admirable  "old  Puritan  Legislator"  of  Connecticut,  who,  when 
the  day  of  judgment  arrived,  and  the  Legislature  of  that  intelli- 
gent community  was  about  to  adjourn  in  honor  of  the  event, 
moved,   on  the  contrary,  to  order  candles,   so  that  the  Judge 
might  find  them  at  their  duty.     That  is  the  crown  and  climax  of 
"heavenly  wisdom";   there    is   the   example  which    all    fathers 
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should  exhort  their  sons  to  follow  when  another  day  of  judg- 
ment comes  round!  "Do  you  duty,  like  the  old  Puritan,"  ex- 
claims the  pseudo-parent  in  closing  his  letter,  "You  cannot  do 
more." 

The  real  General  Lee,  no  doubt,  is  too  busy  to  trouble  him- 
self with  such  silly  inventions,  and  has  no  time  to  contradict 
them;  but  this  is  not  the  first  pretended  letter  "picked  up  at 
Arlington  House";  it  may  not  be  the  last;  and  Virginian  news- 
papers ought  to  be  careful  of  his  fame,  even  in  the  smallest 
matters,  and  not  suffer  a  Yankee's  parts  of  speech  to  be  fathered 
upon  him. 

(The  Richmond  Times,  Wednesday,  December  19,  1900,  p.  8.) 

THE   LETTER   SPURIOUS. 
DR.  J.  WILLIAM  JONES  MAKES  OUT  A  GOOD  CASE  FOR  His  SIDE. 

Editor  of  The  Times: 

SIR, — I  see  that  you  have  recently  reproduced  a  letter  which 

went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  during  the  "War  between  the 
States,"  and  has  been  published  in  several  books,  purporting  to 
be  from  Colonel  R.  E.  Lee  at  Arlington,  to  his  son  Custis,  at 
West  Point. 

I  published  in  the  University  Monthly,  New  York,  in  March, 
1872,  the  following  article  which,  I  think,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  letter  is  spurious : 

GENERAL  LEE'S  LETTER  To  His  SON. 

"The  famous  letter  purporting  to  be  from  General  Lee,  at 
Arlington,  to  his  son  Custis,  at  West  Point,  is  unmistakably 
spurious.  This  letter,  which  is  published  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  University  Monthly,  has  long  passed  current  as  giving 
the  key-note  of  the  life  of  the  great  chieftain. 

"It  has  been  very  extensively  copied,  and  appears  in  a  num- 
ber of  books  about  the  war.  It  seems  a  pity  to  spoil  all  that 
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has  been  written  about  it ;  and  yet  we  have  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  General  Lee  never  wrote,  and  his  son  never  re- 
ceived, any  such  letter. 

"Its  history  is  simply  this :  In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
it  was  published  in  the  Northern  papers  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
found  by  a  Federal  soldier  at  Arlington. 

"Being  republished  in  the  South,  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Lee  family,  and  the  General  stated  that  he  'did  not  re- 
member writing  it,  and  did  not  think  that  he  did'  (a  very  strong 
denial  for  him),  while  his  son  (General  Custis  Lee)  was  con- 
fident that  he  'had  never  received  it.'  Upon  these  statements, 
the  Richmond  Examiner  denied  its  authenticity,  and  criticised, 
with  some  severity,  its  style. 

"But  the  letter  itself  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  spuri- 
ous. It  is  headed  'Arlington  House',  whereas  General  Lee  and 
his  family  were  always  careful  to  write  simply  'Arlington/  to 
distinguish  their  beautiful  home  from  'Arlington  House.' 

"It  is  dated  'April  5th,  1852.'  Now  at  this  date,  General 
Lee  was  not  at  Arlington,  but  was  at  West  Point  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy, 
where  he  could  have  seen  his  son,  and  have  given  him  proper 
advice,  without  the  necessity  of  writing. 

"The  letter  makes  General  Lee  say:  'I  am  just  in  the  act 
of  leaving  home  for  New  Mexico.  My  fine  old  regiment  has 
been  ordered  to  that  remote  region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see 
that  the  men  are  properly  taken  care  of,'  when  he  really  did  not 
leave  West  Point  until  1855 — three  years  after  the  date  of  this 
letter.  The  regiment — the  famous  Second  Cavalry — was  not 
organized  until  1855,  and  while  he  might  well  call  a  corps  'fine' 
which  numbered  among  its  officers  such  men  as  Albert  Sydney 
Johnston,  R.  E.  Lee,  Wm.  J.  Hardee,  Earl  Van  Dorn,  Kirby 
Smith,  Hood,  Field,  Cosby,  Major  Fitz.  Lee,  Geo.  H.  Thomas, 
Johnson,  Palmer,  and  Stoneman,  he  would  hardly  have  spoken 
of  it  as  'old  several  years  after — certainly  not  three  years  be- 
fore— its  organization'. 

"Besides,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  letter — especially  the 
storv  of  the  old  Puritan  legislator,  which  are  not  written  at  all 
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in  General  Lee's  style,  and  which  we  might  conclude,  a  priori, 
he  did  not  write. 

"The  Lee  family  are  so  entirely  persuaded  that  the  letter  is 
spurious,  that  Mrs.  Lee  made  special  request  that  it  should  not 
go  into  the  forthcoming  'Lee  Memorial' — saying  that  she  wanted 
nothing  in  that  volume  which  is  not  'strictly  authentic'. 

"But  the  expression,  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our 
language'  did  occur  in  a  letter  (at  a  different  date)  from  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  his  son,  and  other  sentences  of  this  letter  were  prob- 
ably used  by  him  at  different  times. 

"The  true  origin  of  the  letter  then,  seems  to  be  that  some 
ingenious  correspondent  took  a  number  of  General  Lee's  letters 
to  his  son  (found  at  Arlington)  and  manufactured  this  one, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  palmed  off  on  the  public. 

"But  although  he  did  not  write  this,  General  Lee  did  write 
letters  as  noble  in  sentiment,  and  even  more  felicitous  in  ex- 
pression. Indeed,  he  was  a  model  letter  writer. 

"We  have  had  the  privilege  of  looking  over  some  loose 
sheets  found  after  his  death,  in  General  Lee's  army-satchel, 
along  with  his  parole  and  other  papers — with  which  he  had  evi- 
dently amused  a  leisure  hour  in  camp. 

"There  were  quotations  from  the  Psalms,  and  from  select 
authors,  with  comments  of  his  own,  and  some  fine  specimens  of 
his  chaste,  simple  style.  On  one  sheet  was  written,  in  his  well- 
known,  characteristic  chirography,  the  following,  which  we 
deem  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  University 
Monthly:  'The  warmest  instincts  of  every  man's  soul  declare  the 
glory  of  the  soldier's  death.  It  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Chris- 
tian than  to  the  Greek  to  sing: 

Glorious  his  fate  and  envied  his  lot. 
Who  for  his  country  fights  and  for  it  dies. 
There  is  a  true  glory  and  a  true  honor. 
The  glory  of  duty  done;  the  honor  of  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple.' 

"And  certain  in  his  own  pure  life  he  beautifully  exempli- 
fied this  noble  sentiment,  and  has  left  an  example  of  devotion 
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to  duty  which  cannot  be  too  frequently  held  up  for  the  study 
and  imitation  of  the  youth  of  the  country." 

This  may  be  a  matter  of  small  moment,  but  I  am  sure  that 
The  Times  desires  to  be  entirely  accurate,  especially  in  all  his- 
torical matters.  I  remember  that  Mrs.  Mary  Custis  Lee,  who 
did  me  the  kindness  to  read  the  MS.  of  my  "Reminiscences, 
Anecdotes  and  Letters  of  R.  E.  Lee,"  and  gave  me  very  valu- 
able material,  and  practical  suggestions  concerning  it,  said  in  a 
reference  to  this  letter,  which  I  had  put  in  my  original  MS :  "It 
is  a  very  good  letter,  and  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  publicly  deny  its  authenticity,  but  General  Lee  did  not  write 
it,  and  I  want  nothing  to  go  into  your  book  which  is  not  per- 
fectly authentic." 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  The  Times 
this  communication. 

J.  WM.  JONES. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  December  12,  1900. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON. 


Address  of  William  A.  Anderson  Upon  the  Laying  of  the  Corner- 
stone of  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  on  June  3,  1915,  at  the 
Request  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Monument  Association. 


I  desire,  in  simple  language,  to  speak  briefly  of  the  great 
and  good  man  whom  the  statue  to  be  erected  here  is  to  com- 
memorate. 

Simplicity  of  speech  becomes  any  remarks  about  one  whose 
simplicity  of  character  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  great- 
ness. 

Nor  will,  nor  need  the  truth  be  colored  in  his  eulogy. 

Extravagance  of  statement  would  rather  detract  from  than 
add  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  stature. 

There  have  been  many  delineations  of  the  character  of 
Stonewall  Jackson — some  true  to  nature  and  to  the  facts,  some 
so  exaggerated  in  one  direction  as  to  be  fanciful,  and  some  so 
distorted  in  another  direction  as  to  make  him  appear  grotesque. 

To  those  who  knew  him  best  in  peace,  to  his  family,  his 
pastor,  his  servants,  his  friends,  and  the  poor;  to  those  who 
knew  him  best  in  war,  the  members  of  his  staff,  the  officers  who 
served  under  or  with  him,  and  were  thrown  intimately  with 
him,  in  camp,  on  the  march,  and  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  brigade,  division,  and  army,  who,  through  two 
years  of  tremendous  effort  and  glorious  achievement,  bivouacked, 

NOTE. — The  maker  of  this  address  lived  in  the  town  of  Lexington  as  a 
college  student  for  three  sessions  before  the  Confederate  War,  and  knew 
there,  then,  some  of  Major  Jackson's  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances ;  saw  him  hundreds  of  times  during  that  period,  and  knew  him 
personally  as  a  youth  of  from  15  to  18  would  know  a  man  of  from  34  to 
37;  served  under  General  Jackson  as  a  soldier  in  Company  I,  4th  Va. 
Infantry  (Stonewall  Brigade),  until  the  battle  of  Manassas,  in  which  Mr. 
'Anderson  received  a  wound  which  disabled  him  for  life ;  has  known 
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marched,  and  fought  under  his  command ;  to  the  faultless  chief- 
tain to  whose  exalted  character,  transcendent  abilities,  and  well- 
nigh  unerring  judgment  he  yielded  the  utmost  devotion  of  his 
great  soul,  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  returned  that  affection  and  con- 
fidence in  unstinted  measure;  to  none  of  these  was  Stonewall 
Jackson  ever  grotesque. 

Whatever  his  peculiarities,  and  he  had  some  which  were 
marked,  they  were  no  more  than  idiosyncrasies  which  are  some- 
times the  companions  of  genius  and  of  great  natures,  and  no 
more  impaired  the  dignity  and  true  greatness  of  the  man  than 
does  the  foam  upon  the  limpid  waters  of  the  rapidly  moving 
river  lessen  its  usefulness  or  its  loveliness  as  it  flows  in  match- 
less beauty  to  the  sea. 

We  learn  from  his  biographers  that  from  his  childhood  and 
on  through  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  exhibited  those  qualities 
of  courage,  indomitable  strength  of  will,  self-respecting  decision 
of  character,  truthfulness,  frankness,  unfaltering  faith,  and  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  which  characterized  his  conduct  through- 
out his  adult  life,  and  were  afterwards  illustrated  upon  fields  of 
action  which  his  genius  has  made  immortal. 

From  his  very  boyhood  his  life  was  dominated  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  others  and  duty  to  himself.  From  those  early  years  he 
was  animated  by  a  supreme  purpose  "to  make  himself  the  very 
greatest  of  which  he  was  capable,"  and  he  placed  no  very  cir- 
cumscribed limits  upon  those  capabilities. 

Some  notion  of  his  extraordinary  self-discipline  and  of  the 
ideals  which  then  actuated  him  is  afforded  by  the  admirable  code 
of  maxims  and  rules  of  conduct  which,  while  a  cadet  at  West 
Point,  he  compiled  for  his  own  guidance. 

Of  these  maxims  the  following  .was  conspicuous  and  most 
characteristic : 

more  or  less  intimately  a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  officers  who  served 
under  General  Jackson  in  1861,  1862,  and  1863;  has  lived  in  Lexington 
most  of  the  time  since  1866;  and  has  learned  from  personal  acquaintance 
and  observation  and  from  soldiers  and  citizens,  residing  in  Lexington 
and  elsewhere,  the  facts  as  to  the  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  as  to  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors,  friends, 
comrades  in  arms,  and  the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded. 
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"You  may  be  tvhatever  you  resolve  to  be." 

In  harmony  with  this  maxim  he,  after  his  success  at  West 
Point  had  been  assured,  wrote  to  a  friend  that  "one  could  al- 
ways do  what  he  willed  to  accomplish." 

He  was  as  remarkable  as  a  boy  as  he  was  as  a  youth  and 
as  a  man. 

Although,  while  an  infant,  deprived  of  the  loving  care  and 
protection  of  both  of  his  parents,  and  left  penniless  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  generosity  of  relatives  upon  whom  he  had  no 
special  claim  and  upon  his  own  efforts  and  resources,  he  ever 
rose  superior  to  the  conditions  of  adverse  fortune,  and,  with  an 
amazing  confidence,  encountered  and  surmounted  obstacles  at 
which  a  less  courageous  nature  would  have  been  appalled. 

The  brave  struggle  which  he  made  to  master  the  course  of 
study  and  training  at  West  Point,  for  the  acquisition  of  which 
he  was  exceedingly  poorly  prepared,  the  distinguished  success 
which  by  dint  of  hard,  persistent,  and  unremitting  effort,  and 
conscientious  attention  to  duty  he  achieved  there,  all  of  this 
valuable  training  and  discipline  and  attainment  were  not  only 
evidence  of  the  superior  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
man,  but  served  to  develop  and  strengthen  those  traits  and 
qualities  which  constitute  the  elements  of  true  greatness. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  said  of  him :  "The  boy  was  father  to 
the  man";  and  so  those  who  knew  his  previous  history  must 
have  been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  distinguished  career 
of  the  young  officer  in  the  Mexican  War  and  the  recognition 
which  was  accorded  by  his  commanding  officers  to  his  conspicu- 
ous courage,  skill,  and  meritorious  conduct  in  that  service;  so 
that,  entering  the  United  States  Army  at  the  beginning  of  Gen- 
eral Scott's  marvelous  Mexican  campaign  as  a  second  lieutenant, 
he  had  been  raised  by  three  successive  promotions  to  major 
by  brevet. 

HE  ROSE  RAPIDLY  TO  FAME 

Indeed,  as  has  been  recorded  of  him : 
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"No  other  officer  in  the  whole  army  in  Mexico  was 
promoted  so  often  for  meritorious  conduct  or  made  so 
great  a  stride  in  rank."  (Dabney's  Life  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  page  51.) 

His  courage,  capacity,  and  valuable  and  efficient  services  in 
that  war  were  repeatedly  and  conspicuously  commended  in  the 
reports  of  his  superior  officers,  as,  for  instance,  by  Captain  (after- 
wards Major-General)  J.  B.  Magruder  in  his  report  upon  the 
battle  of  Chapultepec,  in  which  he  refers  to  young  Jackson  in 
the  following  terms : 

"If  devotion,  industry,  talent,  and  gallantry  are  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  soldier,  then  he  is  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  their  possession  confers." 

Such  was  the  distinction  which  Jackson  had  attained  when 
he  came  to  Lexington  to  serve  as  a  professor  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute. 

The  principal  facts  as  to  his  career  as  a  cadet  and  as  an 
officer  in  the  army  were  well  known  to  the  superintendent  and 
officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Institute, 
to  members  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  to  the  people  of  Lexing- 
ton generally,  of  which  community  he  was  a  citizen  and  resi- 
dent during  most  of  the  decade  preceding  the  War  between 
the  States. 

The  manly  form,  soldierly  bearing,  earnest  but  kindly  coun- 
tenance, and  gentle  manners  of  this  modest  and  dutiful  citizen 
were  familiar  to  the  people  of  that  community  as  he  daily  walked 
about  their  streets  or  to  and  from  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute from  and  to  his  home  in  the  town. 

Though  he  did  not  possess  the  graces  of  a  Bayard  or  a  Sid- 
ney, he  was  by  no  means  ungainly  or  unattractive  in  his  appear- 
ance, his  bearing,  or  his  address. 

On  the  contrary,  his  was  the  presence,  the  manner,  and  the 
countenance  to  inspire  confidence  and  command  esteem. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not  a  graceful  horseback  rider,  but 
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there  was  hardly  a  better  rider  in  the  army,  as  any  who  saiw 
the  security  with  which  he  sat  his  horse  when  rapidly  riding 
along  the  cheering  ranks  of  its  soldiers,  or  when  hasting  to  reach 
some  important  engagement  or  point  of  observation,  will  attest. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  him  as  he  daily  went  about  his  du- 
ties without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  his  was  no  ordi- 
nary personality  and  he  no  ordinary  man. 

There  was  something  in  his  expression  of  countenance,  and 
his  mien,  which  indicated  that  behind  that  plain  and  kindly  ex- 
terior there  was  a  tremendous  reserve  force. 

Though  few,  if  any,  then  dreamed  that  he  possessed  the 
quickness  and  grasp  of  intellect,  the  supreme  capacity  for  lead- 
ership, and  the  genius  for  war  which  he  afterwards  exhibited, 
there  were  those  who  knew  him  well  who  placed  a  very  high 
estimate  upon  his  capacity  and  who  believed  that  if  he  ever 
was  given  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  in  war  his  career 
would  be  illustrious. 

He  was,  in  those  piping  times  of  peace,  recognized  at  Lex- 
ington as,  and  was  sometimes  characterized  as  being,  "a  born 
soldier."  The  time  came  in  a  few  years  when  he  'was  con- 
sidered by  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  in  that  community,  as 
he  was  afterwards  aptly  designated  by  his  Scotch  admirers  across 
the  sea,  "a  heavenborn  soldier." 

As  indicating  the  estimation  in  which  Jackson's  capacity  and 
abilities  as  a  soldier  and  a  commander  in  war  was  held,  in  1861, 
by  those  who  knew  him,  it  is  only  needed  to  recall  that  when 
Governor  Letcher,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Lexington  and  knew 
Jackson  well,  came  to  select  an  officer  to  command  the  post  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  then  regarded  as  second  in  importance  to  none 
in  the  then  theater  of  war,  he  selected  Major  Jackson  for  that 
responsible  command  in  preference  to  several  officers  of  higher 
rank  in  the  military  service  of  the  State,  including  one  or  more 
major-generals  and  brigadier-generals. 

In  fact,  there  was  already  a  major-general  and  at  least  one 
brigadier  at  Harper's  Ferry  when,  in  May,  1861,  Major,  or,  as 
was  his  advanced  rank  by  cotemporaneous  promotion,  Colonel, 
T.  J.  Jackson,  was,  on  the  nomination  of  Virginia's  great  War 
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Governor,  with  the  approval  of  his  advisory  Council  and  upon 
the  confirmation  of  the  sovereign  convention  of  the  Common- 
wealth, placed  in  supreme  command  of  the  largest  army,  which 
had  at  that  time  been  marshaled  in  the  State  at  the  most  im- 
portant post  upon  her  military  frontier. 

It  is  a  farther  significant  fact  that  the  Council  upon  whose 
advice  Major  Jackson  was  chosen  for  this  responsible  position 
consisted  of  General  Francis  H.  Smith,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute;  Commodore  Matthew  F.  Maury, 
John  J.  Allen,  the  presiding  Justice  of  Virginia's  highest  Court; 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Robert  L.  Montague. 

General  Smith  was,  of  course,  intimately  acquainted  with 
Major  Jackson's  character,  talents,  and  record,  as  was  also  Judge 
Allen,  who  was  for  many  years  a  citizen,  resident,  and  distin- 
guished representative  of  Clarksburg  and  of  Harrison  County, 
in  Northwestern  Virginia,  the  home  county  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  his  family. 

While  Jackson's  career,  character,  and  talents  were  well 
known  to  a  great  number  of  people  in  and  out  of  Virginia  in 
1861,  there  were  doubtless  many  intelligent  people,  citizens  of 
the  State,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  his  merits,  for  it  is 
narrated  that  when  his  nomination  as  colonel  in  command  of  the 
army  and  the  post  at  Harper's  Ferry  came  up  in  the  Convention 
for  confirmation,  some  member  inquired: 

"Who  is  this  Major  Jackson  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  commit  this  responsible  post?" 

To  which  inquiry  Samuel  McDowell  Moore,  a  distinguished 
delegate  to  the  Convention  from  Rockbridge,  who  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  Major  Jackson  and  knew  him  well,  made  this  now  his- 
toric reply: 

"I  will  tell  you  who  Major  Jackson  is.  He  is  a  man 
who,  if  you  order  him  to  hold  a  post,  will  never  leave  it 
alive,  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy." 
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And  Jackson's  appointment  was  instantly  confirmed. 

And  now  the  civilized  world  knows  what  manner  of  man 
Major  Jackson  was,  for  within  two  years  he  wrote  his  name 
across  the  heavens. 

JACKSON'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY 

While  Jackson  was  startling  the  world  by  his  victories,  and 
still  more  since  death  untimely  closed  his  great  career,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  what  is  and  what  will  be  his  place 
in  history.  Eminent  soldiers,  students,  and  some  of  them  makers 
of  history,  have  given  this  inquiry  careful  consideration,  and 
have  assigned  to  Jackson  very  high  rank  among  the  great  cap- 
tains of  the  world.  Colonel  Henderson,  the  accomplished  Eng- 
lish soldier,  the  author  of  that  admirable  "Life  of  Jackson"  which 
is  used  as  a  text-book  in  some  of  the  foremost  military  schools 
of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  competent  of  mili- 
tary critics,  gives  his  answer  to  this  question  in  the  following 
language,  which  is  so  just  and  so  true  that  we  may  safely  adopt 
it  as  our  own: 

.*! 
"So  far  as  his  opportunities  had  permitted,  he  had 

shown  himself  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  century — Wellington,  Napoleon,  and  Lee.  That 
Jackson  was  equal  to  the  highest  demands  of  strategy  his 
deeds  and  conceptions  show ;  that  he  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  handling  a  large  army  on  the  field  of  battle  must  be 
left  to  conjecture;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  his  sol- 
dier's life  he  was  never  entrusted  with  any  detached  mis- 
sion which  he  failed  to  execute  with  complete  success. 

"No  general  made  fewer  mistakes.  No  general  so 
persistently  outwitted  his  opponents.  No  general  better 
understood  the  use  of  ground  or  the  value  of  time.  No 
general  was  more  highly  endowed  with  courage,  both 
physical  and  moral,  and  none  ever  secured  to  a  greater 
degree  the  trust  and  affection  of  his  troops." 
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And  then  this  impartial  and  accurate  historian  crowns  his 
just  tribute  to  Jackson  as  a  military  chieftain  with  the  follow- 
ing splendid  eulogy  upon  him  as  a  man: 

"And  yet,  so  upright  was  his  life,  so  profound  his 
faith,  so  exquisite  his  tenderness,  that  Jackson's  many 
victories  are  almost  his  least  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
the  world's  true  heroes." 

An  affirmative  answer  to  any  question  as  to  Jackson's  su- 
preme ability  as  a  commander  of  armies  must  be  deduced  from 
the  tremendous  facts  thus  forcibly  grouped  by  Colonel  Hen- 
derson. 

A  similar  conclusion  would  be  inferred  from  a  significant 
statement  made  by  another  distinguished  and  impartial  military 
critic,  Lieutenant-General  Richard  Taylor,  who,  in  a  paper  upon 
"Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  Valley  Campaign  of  1862"  published 
in  the  North  American  Review  in  1878,  says: 

j 

"What  limit  to  set  to  his  ability  I  know  not,  for  he 
was  ever  superior  to  occasion." 

Again  and  again  in  his  military  career,  notably  in  his  Valley 
Campaign,  in  the  campaign  and  battles  of  Second  Manassas,  in 
the  campaign  and  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  and  in  the  campaign  and 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  he  exhibited  a  personal  and  physical 
prowess  which  was  never  surpassed  by  any  of  the  great  cap- 
tains and  born  leaders  of  men  in  all  the  campaigns  and  battles  of 
history.  Not  by  Napoleon,  nor  Cromwell,  nor  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  nor  yet  by  Caesar,  nor  indeed  by  Hannibal,  nor  even 
by  Alexander,  the  Great  Macedonian,  whose  physical  and  per- 
sonal prowess,  surpassing  the  courage  of  ordinary  mortals,  have 
been  the  marvel  of  mankind  through  more  than  twenty-two  cen- 
turies. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  Jackson  with  the  other  great  cap- 
tains of  history,  for  he  was  so  different  from  most  of  them.  The 
equal  of  any  in  moral  and  physical  courage,  he  was  vastly  su- 
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perior  to  some  in  his  exalted  moral  and  Christian  character  and 
in  the  pure  ideals  which  dominated  his  life. 

With  him,  as  a  very  part  of  his  being,  was  his  trust  in  God ; 
his  religion,  which  was  not  only  a  principle,  but  an  essential 
principle  of  his  nature. 

Faith  in  the  unseen  and  eternal  was  far  more  potential  with 
him  than  his  faith  in  anything  visible  or  temporal. 

His  religion  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  universe  to 
him,  as  it  was  the  most  powerful  influence  in  his  life. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  sincerely  devout  man  ever 
lived. 

And  yet  in  all  of  his  religion  there  was  nothing  of  cant,  nor 
sanctimoniousness,  nor  gloom,  nothing  of  bigotry  or  acerbity, 
but  the  utmost  charity  and  deference  for  the  faiths  and  convic- 
tions of  others. 

His  goodness  and  greatness  need  not  be  gauged  by  the  quali- 
ties or  measures  of  other  men  to  demonstrate  his  merit. 

Where  he  differs  from  the  great  commanders  of  other  ages 
it  is  generally  in  particulars  in  'which  he  is  superior  to  them. 

At  all  events,  we  are  content  with  him  as  he  is,  and  would 
not,  if  we  could,  exchange  him  for  any  who  have  been  men- 
tioned in  comparison  with  him. 

There  is  a  name  which  we  may  mention  lovingly  along  with 
his,  but  not  in  contrast — the  name  of  that  majestic  leader  and 
born  king  of  men,  Robert  E.  Lee,  to  whom  Stonewall  Jackson 
cheerfully  yielded  the  precedence. 

United  as  they  were  in  their  lives,  diverse  as  they  were  in 
their  transcendent  genius,  kindred  as  they  were  in  the  unself- 
ishness of  their  ambition,  the  nobility  of  their  ideals,  the  right- 
eousness of  their  conduct,  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the 
greatness  of  their  souls,  each  the  complement  and  the  supple- 
ment of  the  other,  and  each  generously  recognizing  the  abilities 
and  the  merits  of  the  other,  we,  their  followers,  can  make  no 
comparison  of  their  goodness  and  greatness. 

We  can  only  yield  to  each  the  sincere  homage  of  our  ad- 
miration and  affection. 
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If  we  are  asked:  "What  was  the  secret  of  Jackson's  hold 
upon  and  command  over  the  affections  and  cheerful  obedience 
of  his  soldiers?"  the  answer,  which  will  be  confirmed  by  any 
who  served  under  him  and  knew  him  well  in  war,  is,  that  he 
won  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  soldiers  by  his  intelligent 
attention  to  providing  for  the  wants,  and,  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  arduous  service  which  he  exacted  of  them,  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  his  soldiers ;  by  his  sharing  with  them 
any  hardships  which  he  called  upon  them  to  endure;  by  the 
sleepless,  tireless,  and  sometimes  fierce  and  inexorable  energy 
with  which  he  conducted  the  movements  which  he  directed 
against  the  enemy,  and  by  the  skilful  and  brilliant  strategy  with 
which  he  outgeneraled  his  opponents  and  surprised  both  friend 
and  foe.  A  very  brief  service  under  him  convinced  his  soldiers 
that  "Old  Jack  knew  what  he  was  about"  and  was  a  consum- 
mate Master  of  the  Art  of  War. 

But  it  was  upon  the  field  of  battle  that  he  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  his  men.  There  was  then  that  in  his  presence, 
his  personality,  and  his  bearing,  a  lighting  up  of  his  countenance 
with  a  glorious  enthusiasm  that  seemed  to  almost  transfigure  his 
usually  placid  features,  which  inspired  his  soldiers  with  some- 
thing of  his  own  heroic  and  indomitable  purpose  to  triumph. 
He  then  seemed  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  righteous  and 
glorious  war. 

It  was,  in  no  small  measure,  the  inspiration  of  his  potential 
personality  which  impelled  the  brigade  which  was  honored  by 
his  leadership  and  affections  to  deeds  of  valor  which  have  en- 
shrined its  name  in  history  with  that  of  its  immortal  commander, 
and  given  the  "Stonewall  Brigade"  some  right  to  live  through 
coming  ages  along  with  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  of  Alexander, 
the  Tenth  Legion  of  Caesar,  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Ironsides  of  Cromwell,  and  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon. 

No  one  can  carefully  study  the  story  of  Jackson's  life,  as 
sweetly  told  by  his  devoted  wife,  or  by  his  friend  and  comrade 
in  arms,  Rev.  Doctor  and  Major  R.  L.  Dabney,  or  as  graph- 
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ically  and  more  fully  narrated  by  Colonel  Henderson,  his  great- 
est biographer,  without  being  impressed  with  two  facts  in  ref- 
erence to  his  mental  characteristics: 

First,  that  his  intellectual  development  and  growth  were 
steady,  gradual,  and  persistent  from  his  youth  onwards,  and 
were  very  marked  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  par- 
ticularly after  he  entered  upon  his  service  in  the  War  between 
the  States.  Both  the  extent  and  the  ratio  of  his  mental  growth 
were  apparently  greatly  accelerated  during  those  two  years  of 
incessant  occupation  and  great  responsibility. 

Like  Cromwell,  and  other  men  whose  marvelous  abilities 
have  been  first  shown  after  they  had  reached  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, Jackson  seems,  until  the  occasion  for  their  exhibition  arose, 
slow  in  manifesting  some  of  the  extraordinary  talents  with  which 
he  was  endowed,  chiefly,  doubtless,  because  the  occasion  for  their 
display  had  not  sooner  arisen.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  in  the  last  two  crowded  years  of  his  life  he  manifested  a 
wonderful  vigor,  capacity,  and  quickness  of  intellect,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  few,  if  any,  of  his  acquaintances  had  any  concep- 
tion before  his  entrance  upon  that  war.  With  some,  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  these  powers  were  not  exhibited  by  him  in 
equal  measure  during  his  previous  career  has  been  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  they  never  existed.  But  the  proof  that  he  was,  in 
1861,  1862,  and  1863,  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  of  un- 
questioned genius  are  overwhelming. 

Second:  Another  well-authenticated  fact  in  reference  to  his 
mental  phenomena,  is,  that  his  mind  acted  with  greatly  increased 
rapidity,  activity,  and  power  upon  the  battlefield.  When  con- 
fronted with  great  danger  and  charged  with  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  directing  the  movements  of  troops  under  fire,  he 
seemed  to  be  given  an  almost  supernal  ken ;  his  mind,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  excitement  and  peril  of  the  conflict,  apparently 
acted  with  calmness  and  coolness,  and  yet  with  the  celerity  of 
lightning-  and  the  certainty  and  precision  of  a  rifle  ball  driven 
straight  to  its  mark. 

It  was  not  so  much  that  his  warrior  spirit,  his  gaudiam 
ccrtaminis,  under  such  conditions  transformed  the  ordinarily 
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staid  and  quiet  gentleman  into  the  very  soul  incarnate  of  war, 
as  that  the  incentives  and  stimulus  of  such  a  martial  occasion 
aroused  his  faculties  and  intensified  and  developed  talents  and 
aptitudes  which  were  already  existent  but  somewhat  dormant 
in  his  nature. 

These  powers  of  observation,  of  reasoning  from  known 
facts,  quickly  comprehending  a  situation  and  promptly  deciding 
upon  a  course  of  conduct,  were  notably  developed  in  Jackson  by 
every  occasion  for  their  exercise;  and  as  the  war  advanced  his 
mentality  and  his  capacity  for  efficient  service  were  steadily 
strengthened  and  increased,  so  that  he  was  a  stronger  and  a 
more  capable  man  in  May,  1863,  than  he  could  have  been  in 
May,  1862,  or  in  1861. 

Accordingly,  it  is  probably  true  that  some  of  the  inadequate 
estimates  which  have  been  placed  upon  Jackson's  mental  capacity 
have  been  based  upon  a  misconception  or  a  too  superficial  study 
of  the  facts  as  to  his  intellectual  traits  and  attainments. 

Although  Jackson's  life  was  ended  before  he  knew  whether 
the  cause  for  which  he  fought  would  be  crowned  with  success 
or  be  overwhelmed  in  disaster  and  defeat,  and  before  he  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  that  life  was  by  no  means  a 
failure. 

No,  it  was,  beyond  the  capacity  of  human  language  to  de- 
fine, a  glorious  success. 

Rising,  as  he  did,  superior  to  circumstance  and  to  temporary 
conditions,  his  life  has  been  a  priceless  heritage  to  his  country- 
men and  to  mankind. 

The  example  which  he  gave  the  world  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  principle  and  to  country,  of  loyal  obedience  to  duty, 
and  unquestioning  faith  in  God,  the  unsurpassed  manifestations 
of  courage  which  he  exhibited,  and  the  radiance  with  which  his 
genius  illumined  the  fields  of  his  triumphs,  compel  the  admira- 
tion alike  of  friend  and  foe,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of  glory,  not  of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate  South  alone, 
but  of  the  American  people  and  the  human  race. 

These  are  the  unspoken  lessons  of  his  life ;  but  there  comes 
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to  us  from  the  grave  that  solemn  injunction  expressed  by  him 
in  those  words,  which  must  go  ringing  down  the  centuries,  and, 
I  trust,  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen  whenever  there  may 
be  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  honor  to  ease,  or  liberty  to  safety: 

"What  is  life  without  honor? 

"Degradation  is  worse  than  death. 

"We  must  think  of  the  living  and  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  and  see  that  by  God's  blessing  we  trans- 
mit to  them  the  freedom  we  have  ourselves  inherited." 

And  so,  in  the  coming  generations  and  ages,  may  the  statue 
of  our  beloved  commander,  which  shall  be  erected  here,  be  a  per- 
petual reminder  of  the  precious  lessons  of  his  life;  and  may 
Virginians  be  ever  so  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  that  in 
time  of  stress  and  trial,  when  the  well  being,  the  virtue,  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country  shall  be  imperilled,  some  future  heroic 
soldier  of  righteousness  will  point  his  countrymen  to  the  figure  of 
Jackson,  as  it  will  forever  stand  out  from  the  pages  of  history, 
and  again  utter  that  now  immortal  rallying  cry : 

"Look!  there  stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall! 
"Rally  behind  the  Virginians !" 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON  IN  CAMPAIGN  OF  1862. 


By  the  Late  Colonel  A.  R.  BOTELER. 


It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  military  operations  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  during 
the  late  Civil  War  that  the  Battle  of  Winchester,  which  was  so 
successfully  fought  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  on  Sunday,  the  25th 
of  May,  1862,  not  only  forced  the  Federal  general,  Banks,  to 
seek  safety  for  himself  and  followers  beyond  the  Potomac  and, 
in  his  precipitate  flight,  to  abandon  an  immense  amount  of  valu- 
able stores  of  every  description,  but  that  it,  likewise,  caused  such 
uneasiness  among  the  authorities  at  Washington  as  to  lead  them 
to  countermand  their  orders  to  McDowell,  who  at  that  time  had 
an  army  of  40,000  men  at  Fredericksburg,  with  which  to  rein- 
force McClellan  in  front  of  Richmond,  but,  who,  instead  of 
doing  that,  was  required  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  command  to 
the  defense  of  the  Federal  capital,  and  with  another  part  of  it, 
consisting  of  20,000  men,  to  march  across  the  Blue  Ridge  to 
Front  Royal  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  victorious  Con- 
federates. So  that  Jackson,  by  one  and  the  same  blow,  effectually 
disposed  of  the  force  under  Banks,  furnished  his  own  command 
with  a  superabundance  of  much-needed  supplies,  practically  neu- 
tralized the  fine  army  of  McDowell  and  indefinitely  postponed 
the  plans  of  McClellan  for  the  reduction  of  Richmond.  But  in 
securing  these  advantages,  while  he  had  diminished  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  Confederate  capital,  he  had  at  the  same  time 
increased  the  perils  of  his  own  position,  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, as  already  intimated,  being  thoroughly  frightened  by  his 
successes  and  supposing  that  his  purpose  was  to  advance  on 
Washington,  promptly  put  in  motion  all  the  available  means  in 
its  power  to  check  his  progress  and,  if  possible,  to  "crush  or 
capture"  his  command.  Two  armies  were,  therefore,  hastened 
forward  from  different  directions  to  intercept  him,  and  two 
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others,  within  striking  distance,,  were  preparing  to  co-operate 
with  them,  so  that  he  was  menaced  on  every  side  by  bodies  of 
troops,  the  aggregate  of  whose  effective  force  was  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  his  own,  and  was,  besides,  encumbered 
with  3,000  prisoners  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  captured 
stores,  which  were  then  in  Winchester.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  embarrassing  circumstances,  he  calmly  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  and  with  characteristic  pertinacity  continued 
to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  keeping  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  a  state  of  anxious  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  its 
capital. 

Consequently,  after  having  allowed  his  little  army  two  days' 
rest,  he  moved  forward  from  Winchester  on  Wednesday,  May 
28th,  by  way  of  Summit  Point  to  Charlestown,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Jefferson,  near  which  place  some  of  the  scattered 
fragments  of  Bank's  army,  reinforced  with  fresh  troops  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  had  taken  position,  who,  however,  were  speedily 
dislodged  and  put  to  flight  by  the  "Stonewall  Brigade,"  under 
Winder,  which  was  in  advance,  and  which  next  day  pushed  on 
to  Halltown,  a  small  hamlet,  three  miles  west  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  rest  of  the  Confederate  forces  following  leisurely  in  the 
same  direction.  So  that  on  May  3Oth  the  most  of  Jackson's 
troops  were  at  Halltown,  twenty-eight  miles  beyond  Winchester, 
while  the  Second  Virginia  Regiment  had  been  sent  across  the 
Shenandoah  to  occupy  Loudoun  Heights,  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac,  east  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

With  this  preliminary  explanation  it  will  be  seen  what  was 
the  state  of  affairs  with  Jackson  on  Friday,  the  fifth  day  after 
the  battle  of  Wnchester,  and  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  genius 
of  the  man  and  with  his  purpose  on  this  particular  occasion,  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  wasted  much  precious  time  in  secur- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  victory,  and  had,  likewise,  by  his  last  move- 
ments, placed  himself  no  less  needlessly  than  recklessly  in  a 
position  from  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
extricate  himself.  But  the  objects  he  had  in  view  were  too  im- 
portant to  be  neglected,  notwithstanding  the  risks  he  encoun- 
tered in  their  accomplishment,  and  being  fully  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing dangers  that  surrounded  him,  he  not  only  resolved,  but 
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felt  himself  to  be  competent  to  cope  with  and  overcome  them, 
as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

\ 

JACKSON'S  PLANS. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Friday  above  mentioned,  May 
3Oth,  the  general  and  his  staff — of  which  I  was  then  a  member — 
were  on  a  hill  near  Halltown,  to  the  right  of  the  turnpike,  where 
one  of  our  batteries  was  engaged  in  an  artillery  duel  wth  some 
heavy  guns  of  the  enemy  that  were  posted  on  an  eminence  in 
the  direction  of  Bolivar  Heights.  After  noting  for  some  time 
the  effects  of  the  firing  he  dismounted  from  the  old  sorrel — his 
favorite  war  horse — and  seating  himself  on  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  a  large  tree,  immediately  in  rear  of  the  battery,  he  pres- 
ently assumed  a  more  recumbent  attitude  and  went  to  sleep. 

As  he  laid  there  on  his  back  with  his  arms  folded  over  his 
breast,  his  feet  crossed  like  those  of  a  crusader's  effigy  and  his 
head  turned  aside  sufficiently  to  show  his  face  in  profile,  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  sketch  of  him  and  was  busily 
engaged  with  my  pencil  when,  on  looking  up,  I  met  his  eyes 
fixed  full  upon  me.  Extending  his  hand  for  the  drawing,  he 
said  with  a  smile :  "Let  me  see  what  you  have  been  doing  there," 
and  on  my  handing  him  the  sketch  he  remarked:  "'My  hardest 
tasks  at  West  Point  were  the  drawing  lessons,  and  I  never  could 
do  anything  in  that  line  to  satisfy  myself,"  "or,  indeed,"  he  added, 
laughingly,  "anybody  else." 

"But,  colonel,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "I  have  some 
harder  work  than  this  for  you  to  do,  and  if  you'll  sit  down  here, 
now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is." 

His  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MCDOWELL. 

On  placing  myself  by  his  side,  he  said:  "I  want  you  to  go  to 
Richmond  for  me.  I  must  have  reinforcements.  You  can  ex- 
plain to  them  down  there  what  the  situation  is  here.  Get  as 
many  men  as  can  be  spared,  and  I'd  like  you,  if  you  please,  to 
go  as  soon  as  you  can."  After  expressing  to  him  my  readiness 
to  go  at  once  and  to  do  what  I  could  to  have  his  force  increased. 
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I  said:  "But  you  must  first  tell  me,  general,  what  is  the  situa- 
tion here/'  Whereupon  he  informed  me  of  McDowell's  move- 
ment, how  he  was  transferring  a  large  portion  of  his  army  from 
Fredericksburg  to  the  Valley,  by  way  of  Manassas  Gap,  to  cut 
him  off;  how  Fremont,  with  15,000  men,  was  marching  from 
the  direction  of  Romney  to  effect  a  junction  with  McDowell; 
how  Banks  had  some  4,000  or  5,000  at  Willamsport  ready  to 
recross  the  river,  and  how  Saxton  had  7,000  more  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  who  were  being  reinforced  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  forces  who  were  closing  in  around  htm. 

"McDowell  and  Fremont,"  said  he,  "are  probably  aiming 
to  effect  a  junction  at  Strasburg,  so  as  to  head  us  off  from  'the 
upper  valley,  and  are  both  nearer  to  it  now  than  we  are;  con- 
sequently, no  time  is  to  be  lost.  You  can  say  to  them  in  Rich- 
mond that  I'll  send  on  the  prisoners,  secure  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  captured  property,  and  with  God's  blessing  will  be  able 
to  baffle  the  enemy's  plans  here  with  my  present  force,  but  that 
it  will  have  to  be  increased  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  You 
may  tell  them,  too,  that  if  my  command  can  be  gotten  up  to 
40,000  men  a  movement  may  be  made  beyond  the  Potomac, 
which  will  soon  raise  the  siege  of  Richmond  and  transfer  this 
campaign  from  the  banks  of  the  James  to  those  of  the  Susque- 
hanna." 

AFTER  REINFORCEMENTS. 

He  then  told  me  to  go  Charlestown,  where  I  would  find  a 
railroad  train  ready  at  the  station,  with  the  engine  fired  up;  to 
detach  all  the  cars  but  one;  to  take  that  and  proceed  without 
delay  to  Winchester,  where  his  quartermaster,  iMajor  Harmon, 
would  furnish  me  with  transportation  to  Staunton,  and  that  I 
could  leave  my  horse  in  charge  of  the  assistant  quartermaster 
at  Charlestown,  to  be  sent  with  the  troops  that  evening.  Thus 
instructed,  I  stood  not  on  the  order  of  my  going,  but  went  at 
once ;  and,  although  I  rode  rapidly,  I  had  hardly  reached  the  rail- 
road station  at  Charlestown  before  Jackson  himself  came  gal- 
loping up  with  his  assistant  adjutant,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished "Sandy"  Pendleton,  who  was  subsequently  killed  in  bat- 
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tie  at  Wisher's  Hill;  the  general  having  suddenly  come  to  the 
conclusion  after  I  had  left  him  at  Halltown  to  go  by  rail  to  Win- 
chester in  advance  of  his  army,  which,  meanwhile,  having  been 
ordered  back,  was  making  one  of  those  wonderful  marches 
through  the  mud  and  rain  that  had  already  won  for  it  the  sobri- 
quet of  "Jackson's  f°°t  cavalry."  As  soon  as  we  took  our  places 
in  the  car,  putting  his  arm  on  the  back  of  the  seat  before  him 
as  a  rest  for  his  head,  he  fell  into  a  sleep  which  lasted  all  the 
way  to  Winchester  with  but  one  interruption — that  was  near 
Summit  Point,  when,  seeing  a  horseman  galloping  across  the 
fields  towards  us,  whom  I  made  out  with  my  glass  to  be  a  Con- 
federate cavalryman,  I  awakened  him  that  he  might  order  the 
train  to  stop,  as  I  supposed  the  approaching  horseman  to  be  a 
messenger  with  information.  My  supposition  was  correct,  for  it 
was  a  courier  with  a  dispatch,  who,  as  he  reined  up  the  side  of 
the  car  and  handed  the  paper  into  its  window,  informed  us  of 
the  defeat  of  Colonel  Connor,  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  at  Front 
Royal,  showing  that  McDowell's  advance  was  already  within 
twelve  miles  of  Strasburg,  while  Jackson's  was  upwards  of  forty 
miles  north  of  it,  Strasburg  being  eighteen  miles  south  of  Win- 
chester on  the  line  of  Jackson's  retreat,  and  the  important  point 
towards  which  both  the  Federals  and  Confederates  were  now 
converging.  The  general,  having  glanced  at  the  dispatch,  tore 
it  up,  and  dropping  the  fragments  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  said 
to  the  conductor:  "Go  on,  sir,  if  you  please,"  and  resumed  his 
slumbers. 

AN  AGREEABLE  DELAY. 

We  reached  Winchester  at  dusk  in  a  heavy  rain  storm,  and, 
on  arriving  at  the  general's  headquarters,  which  were  in  the 
Taylor  Hotel,  he  told  me  that,  as  he  had  concluded  to  forward 
certain  important  papers  by  me  to  Richmond,  which  would  take 
two  or  three  hours  to  prepare,  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  off  as 
soon  as  I  expected.  I  was  very  glad  to  know  this,  as  more  time 
was  thereby  given  me  to  spend  with  my  only  son,  a  youth  in  his 
teens,  who  had  received  two  severe  wounds  in  the  battle  of  the 
previous  Sunday  and  was  then  lying  disabled  at  the  house  of  a 
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friend  in  Winchester,  where,  by  the  way,  on  hastening  to  see 
him,  I  had  the  unexpected  happiness  to  find  my  wife  also,  who 
had  managed,  with  much  difficulty,  to  reach  there  two  days  be- 
fore. The  exigencies  of  the  times  had  prevented  our  meeting 
for  many  months  previously,  and  our  brief  interview  by  the  bed- 
side of  our  wounded  son  was  the  only  we  had  for  more  than 
a  year  thereafter.  Truly  war,  under  any  circumstances  and  in 
any  shape,  is  a  sad  disturber  of  domestic  life.  In  its  best  aspects 
it  is  a  deplorable  calamity  to  any  country.  But,  when  it  comes 
in  that  direct  of  forms — in  the  hideous  guise  of  a  fratricidal  civil 
war — raging  in  the  region  of  one's  own  residence,  with  its  de- 
basing system  of  social  espoinage  and  ex  parte  criminations, 
alienating  communities  and  separating  friends,  filling  the  hearts 
of  families  with  anxieties  and  dread,  desolating  their  fair  fields 
and  destroying  their  happy  homes,  even  over  the  defenseless 
heads  of  women  and  children,  the  horrors  of  that  calamity,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  sanguinary  features,  are  enhanced  a  hundred- 
fold, and  no  people  of  the  South  experienced  them  in  greater 
degree  or  endured  them  with  more  heroic  and  uncomplaining 
fortitude  than  those  whose  fate  it  was  to  live  during  the  late 
war  in  the  lower  Valley  of  Virginia,  within  a  radius  of  forty 
miles  around  the  battle-scarred  town  of  Winchester.  Especially 
may  this  be  said  of  those  "ministering  angels,"  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  that  historic  valley,  where  the  most  delicately  nur- 
tured and  refined  ladies  of  the  land  were  ever  found  among  the 
foremost  in  all  good  works,  and  never  weary  in  well-doing  for 
the  sick  and  suffering  soldiers  of  both  sections  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  sad  and  sanguinary  episode  of  our  country's 
history. 

JACKSON'S  TODDY. 

Having  lingered  to  the  last  allowable  moment  with  the 
members  of  my  family  "hereinbefore  mentioned" — as  the  legal 
documents  would  term  them — it  was  after  10  o'clock  at  night 
when  I  returned  to  headquarters  for  final  instructions,  and  be- 
fore going  to  the  general's  room  I  ordered  two  whiskey  toddies 
to  be  brought  up  after  me.  When  they  appeared,  I  offered  one 
of  the  glasses  to  Jackson,  but  he  drew  back,  saying : 
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"No,  no,  colonel,  you  must  excuse  me ;  I  never  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors." 

"I  know  that,  general,"  said  I,  "but  though  you  habitually 
abstain,  as  I  do  myself,  from  everything  of  the  sort,  there  are 
occasions,  and  this  one  of  them,  when  a  stimulant  will  do  us 
both  good,  otherwise  I  would  neither  take  it  myself  nor  offer  it 
to  you.  So  you  must  make  an  exception  to  your  general  rule 
and  join  me  in  a  toddy  to-night." 

He  again  shook  his  head,  but,  nevertheless,  took  the  tumbler 
and  began  to  sip  its  contents.  Presently  putting  it  on  the  table 
after  having  but  partly  emptied  it,  he  said: 

"Colonel,  do  you  know  why  I  habitually  abstain  from  in- 
toxicating drinks?"  And,  on  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
continued : 

"Why,  sir,  because  I  like  the  taste  of  them,  and  when  I  dis- 
covered that  to  be  the  case  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  do 
without  them  altogether." 

HELP  ASKED  FROM  RICHMOND. 

After  this  characteristic  reason  for  his  temperate-  habits,  he 
handed  me  the  documents  I  was  to  take  to  Richmond,  together 
with  a  memorandum  of  other  matters  to  be  attended  to  there, 
whereupon,  bidding  him  good-by,  I  left  his  room  and  was  soon 
on  the  road  to  Staunton,  realizing  the  discomforts  of  a  midnight 
ride  in  the  rain,  with  nothing  but  the  "darkness  visible."  When 
I  arrived  at  Staunton,  learning  that  a  potion  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road between  Gordonsville  and  Richmond. had,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore, been  torn  up  by  the  enemy  and  that  I  would,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  turn  off  at  Charlottesville  for  Lynchburg,  so  as  to 
take  the  Southside  Railroad,  which  would  keep  me  a  day  or  two 
longer  on  the  route,  I  telegraphed  to  the  Confederate  Secretary 
of  War  as  follows: 

"Jackson  in  a  critical  position.  Send  him  all  the  help  you 
can  spare.  Am  on  my  way  to  explain  situation,  but  the  Central 
Railroad  being  cut,  cannot  reach  you  until  day  after  to-morrow." 
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OPERATIONS  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

On  getting  to  Richmond  by  the  roundabout  way  I  had  to 
go,  it  was  a  great  gratification  to  find  that  the  authorities  there 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  my  dispatch,  had  telegraphed 
to  North  Carolina  for  additional  troops  and  that  General  Lawton 
with  several  thousand  men,  was  already  en  route  to  reinforce 
Jackson  in  the  Valley,  his  advance  passing  by  rail  through  Rich- 
mond the  day  after  my  arrivvl  there.  In  the  meantime  Jackson 
with  his  little  army  of  15,000  men,  was  making  good  his  promise 
to  send  forward  the  prisoners,  captured  property,  etc.,  and  af.  the 
same  time  not  only  to  baffle  the  converging  armies  that  were 
seeking  to  surround  him,  but  also  to  beat  them  in  detail.  The 
masterly  movements  by  which  these  results  were  accomplished 
have  been  so  fully  and  faithfully  described  by  others,  and  espe- 
cially, by  Colonel  Allan,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  "Jackson's 
Valley  Campaign,"  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Times 
of  November  30,  1878,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  them 
here,  contenting  myself  with  a  mere  outline  of  their  more  salient 
features  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  my  narrative. 

Leaving  Winchester  on  Saturday  morning,  May  31,  he  made 
a  forced  march  that  day  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  as  far 
as  Strasburg,  his  line,  including  prisoners,  a  large  park  of  artil- 
lery and  1,500  wagons,  being  nearly  twelve  miles  long.  At 
Strasburg  he  went  into  camp  to  rest  his  men,  who,  since  the  pre- 
vious afternoon,  had  come  fifty  miles,  and  also  to  wait  for 
Winder,  who  had  been  left  behind  with  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
to  cover  the  retreat  and  recall  the  Second  Virginia  Regiment, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Loudown  Heights,  and  which,  by  the 
way,  marched  that  Saturday  evening  from  across  Shenandoah 
to  a  point  beyond  Newtown,  making  more  than  thirty-five,  miles 
without  rations,  over  muddy  roads,  amidst  a  succession  of 
showers  that  drenched  its  members  to  the  skin.  Jackson's  posi- 
tion was  now  directly  between  that  of  the  two  hostile  armies 
which  had  been  sent  to  "crush  or  capture"  him;  Fremont,  with 
a  force  numerically  equal  to  his  own,  being  but  five  miles  to  the 
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west  of  him,  and  Shields  within  twelve  to  the  east,  with  a  full 
division,  supported  by  McDowell  with  two  other  divisions.  But 
though  36,000  men  were  thus  upon  his  flanks  within  striking 
distance  of  him  and  two  other  armies,  under  Banks  and  Saxton, 
were  following  his  rear,  he  halted  for  twenty-four  hours  at 
Strasburg. 

Standing  there  like  a  hunted  stag  at  bay  defying  his  pur- 
suers, he  presented  so  bold  a  front  to  them  that  Fremont  paused 
in  his  advance  near  Wardensville,  and  Shields  came  no  further 
than  Front  Royal ;  though  the  former  had  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington that  he  would  certainly  occupy  Strasburg  by  Saturday, 
3 1st,  and  the  latter  had  boasted  that,  with  the  division  sent  for- 
ward under  him  by  McDowell,  to  seize  the  same  strategic  point, 
he  would  be  able  to  "clean  out  the  Valley."  Both  were  puzzled 
by  the  celerity  of  Jackson'  movements,  and,  apparently,  deterred 
by  his  audacity.  While  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  previous 
career  of  either  Shields  or  Fremont  to  justify  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  deficient  in  gallantry  and  dash  they  certainly,  on  this 
occasion,  seemed  to  be  like  the  cat  in  the  adage,  "letting  I  would 
wait  on  I  dare  not,"  for  they  remained  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  Strasburg  all  the  while  that  Jackson  was  resting  his  troops 

there  and  securing  a  safe  passage  for  his  prisoners  and  trains. 

i 

A  MASTERLY  RETREAT. 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  i,  in  order  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  Fremont,  a  small  force  was  sent  out  toward  Wardens- 
ville, which  was  attacked  by  the  Federal  advance.  But  General 
Ewell  going  to  the  support  of  the  Confederates  with  his  division, 
drove  the  enemy  back  into  the  mountain  gorge  from  which  he 
had  emerged,  and  Jackson  that  evening,  with  his  forces  re- 
freshed and  his  rear  guard  closed  up,  slowly  resumed  his  re- 
treat, which  seemed  more  like  a  triumphal  march  in  the  bearing 
of  his  men,  as  well  as  in  the  superabundant  amount  of  his  "spoila 
opima  belli."  During  that  night  the  Federal  cavalry  attacked 
the  Confederate  rear  guard,  throwing  it  into  some  confusion, 
but  were  soon  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  prisoners,  from 
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whom  it  was  ascertained  that  Shields,  instead  of  attempting  to 
unite  with  Fremont,  had  wasted  two  days  at  Front  Royal, 
marching  and  countermarching  on  different  roads,  and  finally 
was  marching  southward  y  toward  Luray  in  the  Page  Valley, 
which  is  parallel  with  the  main  Valley  of  Virginia,  up  which 
Jackson  was  retiring.  Penetrating  his  purpose  to  cross  the  Mas- 
sanutton  Mountain,  which  separates  the  two  valleys,  so  as  to  in- 
tercept him  at  New  Market,  Jackson  had  the  White  House  and 
Columbia  bridges  over  the  Shenandoah,  in  the  Page  Valley,  de- 
stroyed, which,  as  the  river  was  swollen  by  recent  rains,  effect- 
ually prevented  Shields,  who  had  no  pontoon  train,  from  coming 
over  to  the  western  side  of  it,  and,  consequently,  from  crossing 
the  mountains  to  co-operate  with  Fremont. 

ASHBY'S  LAST  DAYS. 

"To  the  heroic  Ashby  was  now  entrusted  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  Confederate  rear,"  and  he  was,  as  usual,  in- 
defatigable in  the  discharge  of  his  alloted  duty.  Indeed,  his  pro- 
verbial daring  was  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in 
this  campaign,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  his  brief 
and  brilliant  career,  for  poor  fellow,  he  was  killed  in  battle  on 
the  following  Friday,  June  6,  and  Virginia  never  lost  a  purer 
citizen,  a  braver  soldier  or  more  devoted  son.  He  was  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  I  got  him  his  first  gun  and  last  commission, 
the  little  English  Blakely  with  which  the  gallant  Chew  did 
such  signal  service  under  him,  and  the  brigadiership  he  received 
ten  days  only  before  his  death.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his 
arduous  duties  from  an  incidental  remark  made  to  me  in  one  of 
his  last  letters  that  in  twenty-eight  successive  days  he  had  had 
no  less  than  thirty  fights.  As  the  incidents  of  the  retreat  became 
each  day  more  numerous  and  exciting  they  cannot,  of  course,  be 
specified  in  the  limited  space  allowed  for  this  article.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  say  that  they  culminated  in  those  two  crowning 
events  by  which  Jackson  effectually  disposed  of  his  antagonists 
in  both  the  valleys — the  battles  of  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic, 
in  the  former  of  which,  fought  June  8,  Fremont  was  defeated, 
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and  in  the  battle  fought  on  the  following  day,  June  9,  Shields 
shared  the  same  fate. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

This  closed  Jackson's  Valley  campaign  of  '62,  in  which 
according  to  Major  Dabney,  his  biographer  and  chief  of  staff, 
"within  forty  days  he  had  marched  400  miles,  fought  four 
pitched  battles,  defeating  four  separate  armies,  with  numerous 
combats  and  skirmishes,  sent  to  the  rear  3,500  prisoners,  killed 
and  wounded  a  still  larger  number  of  the  enemy  and  defeated 
or  neutralized  forces  three  times  as  numer-ous  as  his  own  upon 
his  proper  theater  of  war,  besides  the  corps  of  McDowell,  which 
was  rendered  inactive  at  Fredericksburg  by  fear  of  his  prow- 
ess ;"  in  addition  to  which  he  had  at  the  same  time  thwarted  the 
plans  of  McClellan  at  Richmond  and  made  those  of  Lee  there 
practicable;  all  of  which  was  done  at  a  loss  of  not  more  than 
1,500  men  and  with  an  army  of  only  as  many  thousand.  So  it 
was  no  wonder  that  I  found  him  in  fine  spirits  when,  on  my 
return  from  Richmond,  just  after  the  battle  of  Port  Republic, 
I  rejoined  him  at  his  bivouac  in  Brown's  Gap,  on  the  Blue 
Ridge,  from  which,  on  the  I2th  of  June,  we  descended  before 
dawn  to  the  plains  of  Mount  Meridian  on  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Shenandoah,  having  our  headquarters  near  Wier's  Cave. 

FRANK  TALK  BY  JACKSON. 

On  Friday,  June  13,  the  day  after  we  came  down  from 
Brown's  Gap,  in  expressing  to  me  his  pleasure  at  the  success  of 
my  mission  for  more  troops,  he  took  occasion  to  remark  that  he 
would  be  glad  if  I  would  return  to  Richmond  and  make  a  formal 
application  to  the  government  to  increase  his  command  to  40,000 
men,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  into  effect  the  movement  he 
had  mentioned  to  me  at  Halltown.  "By  that  means,"  said  he, 
"Richmond  can  be  relieved  and  the  campaign  transferred  to 
Pennsylvania."  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  asked  him 
what  he  would  have  done  if  Shields  and  Fremont  had  united 
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their  forces  at  Strasburg  so  as  to  have  prevented  his  retreat  up 
the  Valley?  To  which  he  promptly  replied:  "I  should  have 
fallen  back  into  Maryland  for  reinforcements."  Then  recurring 
to  the  subject  which  seemed  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  told  me 
that  in  making  the  proposed  counter-movement  northward  he 
would  advance  toward  the  Potomac  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  making  his  march  secret  as  much  as  possible,  and 
by  rapidly  crossing  the  mountain  at  the  most  available  gap,  he 
could,  by  getting  in  the  rear  of  Banks  (who  had  returned  to 
Winchester),  readily  dispose  of  him,  and  thereby  open  up  the 
road  to  Western  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  by  way  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  etc.  Ordinarily,  Jackson  was  exceedingly  reticent  in 
regard  to  his  plans  and  purposes,  but  on  this  occasion  he  spoke 
without  reserve  and  was  more  communicative  than  I  ever  knew 
him  to  be.  Our  conversation  occurred  after  dinner,  and  in  con- 
cluding it,  he  asked  when  it  would  suit  me  to  go  again  to  Rich- 
mond and  make  the  application  he  desired.  I  told  him  in  reply 
I  would  go  at  once ;  would  ride  that  evening  over  to  Staunton, 
which  was  some  fifteen  miles  from  our  encampment,  and  take 
the  cars  next  morning  for  the  Confederate  capital.  This  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory  to  him,  so  I  proceeded  forthwith  to  prepare 
for  the  journey.  Arriving  at  Richmond  the  next  evening  after 
office  hours,  I  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  Secretary  of  War  at 
his  residence.  He  referred  me  to  President  Davis,  who,  in  turn, 
told  me  to  submit  the  matter  to  General  Lee,  whereupon,  late  as 
it  was,  I  procured  a  horse  and  rode  out  to  the  commanding 
general's  headquarters  on  the  lines  below  Richmond. 

General  Lee  had  not  yet  retired  for  the  night,  and  after  lis- 
tening to  what  I  had  to  say,  with  the  kindly  courtesy  which  so 
eminently  characterized  his  intercourse  with  every  one,  replied 
"by  asking  me  a  question  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer. 

"Colonel,"  said  he,  "don't  you  think  General  Jackson  had 
better  come  down  here  first  and  help  me  to  drive  these  trouble- 
some people  away  from  before  Richmond?" 

"I  think,"  said  I,  "that  it  would  be  very  presumptuous  in 
me,  general,  to  answer  that  question,  as  it  would  be  hazarding  an 
opinion  upon  an  important  military  movement  which  I  don't  feel 
•competent  to  give." 
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"Nevertheless,"  he  replied,  "I'd  like  to  know  your  opinion." 

"Well,  if  I  answer  your  question  at  all,"  said  I,  "it  must  be 
in  the  negative." 

"Why  so?"  he  asked. 

"Because,"  I  replied,  "if  you  bring  our  Valley  boys  down 
here  at  this  season  among  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  the  change  from  their  pure  mountain  air  to  this  mias- 
matic atmosphere  will  kill  them  off  faster  than  the  Federals 
have  been  doing." 

"That  will  depend  upon  the  time  they'd  have  to  stay  here," 
said  he.  "Have  you  any  other  reason  to  offer?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "and  it's  that  Jackson  has  been  doing 
so  well  with  an  independent  command  that  it  seems  a  pity  not 
to  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  then,  too,"  I  added,  "bringing 
him  here,  general,  will  be — to  use  a  homely  phrase — putting  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket." 

"I  see,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "that  you  appreciate  General 
Jackson  as  highly  as  I  myself  do,  and  it  is  because  of  my  appre- 
ciation of  him  that  I  wish  to  have  him  here." 

JACKSON'S  PLAN  NOT  FOLLOWED. 

Then,  changing  the  conversation,  he  asked  me  a  number 
of  questions  about  the  condition  of  the  army  in  the  Valley,  the 
recent  battles  there,  crop  prospects,  etc.  So  seeing  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  his  assent  to  Jackson's  proposition  and  that 
there  were  other  plans  in  contemplation,  I  forebore  to  press  the 
matter  further.  When  I  arose  to  take  leave  he  inquired  how 
long  I  expected  to  be  in  Richmond ;  and,  on  telling  him  two  or 
three  days,  he  said:  "Come  and  see  me  again  before  you  go 
back ;  I  may  have  a  communication  to  send  by  you  to  General 
Jackson."  Having  business  at  the  departments,  which  detained 
me  in  town  a  day  longer  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  was  not  ready 
to  return!  to  Jackson  until  Thursday  morning,  June  19,  and  on 
the  evening  before  my  departure  I  had  another  interview  with 
General  Lee,  in  accordance  with  his  request,  during  which,  re- 
ferring to  our  former  conversation  he  said:  *  *  * 
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NOTES  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

At  Gordonsville  I  left  the  train  in  order  to  send  the  fore- 
going dispatches  to  Major  Dabney,  who  at  that  time  was  Jack- 
son's chief  of  staff,  and  who,  by  the  general's  order,  had  re- 
mained behind  at  Charlottesville,  the  rest  of  the  staff,  with  the 
exception  of  Colonel  Jackson,  the  general's  cousin,  and  myself, 
having  been  sent  on  duty  at  other  points  along  the  line  of  march 
from  the  Valley.  In  consequence  of  a  groundless  rumor  which 
met  us  at  Gordonsville,  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  that 
place  from  the  Rappahannock,  Jackson  himself  stopped  there 
with  a  part  of  Lawton's  Brigade  until  the  following  evening, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  2Oth,  Friday,  he  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing orders,  as  I  find  them  entered  in  my  note  book  from  his 
dictation,  viz: 

June  20,  1862.  Go  to  Charlottesville,  see  the  superinten- 
dent Central  Railroad,  'Mr.  Whitcomb,  and  have  the  troops  for- 
warded in  the  following  order,  to-wit: 

1.  General  Whiting's   Division. 

2.  Remaining  part  of  Lawton's  Brigade — to  stop  at  Gor- 
donsville. 

3.  Jackson's  Brigade —  Martin,  Taliaferro,  Fulkerson,  etc. 

4.  General  Winder's  Brigade. 

All  the  above  troops  except  Lawton's  to  proceed  to  Louisa 
Courthouse. 

The  troops  coming  on  foot  will  continue  marching  until  the 
cars  are  ready  to  take  them  up  at  the  nearest  depot. 

Wagons  of  the  troops  gone  by  the  cars  will  march  in  their 
proper  place  until  those  in  front  have  gone  into  camp;  then, 
taking  advantage  of  the  night,  they  will  proceed. 

The  troops  to  march  so  as  not  to  be  distressed,  say  some 
fifteen  miles  per  day. 

Xote.  The  general  requests  that  the  cars  continue  to  run 
constantly  aod  carefully  until  tomorrow  midnight,  as  he  does 
not  wish  them  to  run  on  Sunday. 

Mem.     Inquire  of  Mr.  Whitcomb  the  capacity  of  the  cars. 
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Have  the  commanders  instructed  to  divide  off  their  men  so  as 
to  put  them  on  board  the  trains  as  solidly  as  possible,  with  their 
baggage.  Let  there  be  details  of  men  to  put  on  the  baggage  and 
have  the  troops  to  go  in  the  cars  ready  by  the  track  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  or  delay. 

Let  there  be  one  four-horse  wagon  to  every  hundred  men 
present  for  duty  and  two  additional  wagons  to  a  regiment. 

See  to  the  condition  of  the  baggage  cars  or  trains  and  have 
them  to  move  forward  with  no  more  than  that  complement  of 
baggage;  each  regiment,  of  course,  having  its  ordnance  wagon 
and  ambulances  apart  from  the  above. 

Let  there  be  no  delay  in  having  the  above  complied  with, 
and  have  arrangements  made  in  camp  according  to  above  in- 
structions for  such  troops  as  are  to  come  on  cars. 

"Give  the  generals  compliments  to  General  Ewell  and  tell 
him  that  he  is  at  Gordonsville." 

"The  movement  proposed  by  General  Jackson  will  have  to 
be  postponed  f6r  reasons  which  I  have  already  communicated 
to  him,  and  of  which  you  will  soon  be  apprised."  He  then 
handed  me  a  letter  to  give  to  the  general,  and  in  doing  so  sug- 
gested that  as  I  was  going  up  in  the  morning  I  had  better  stop 
at  Charlottesville  and  wait  for  orders  there.  Of  course,  I  asked 
no  questions,  though  naturally  curious  to  know  what  would 
probably  be  the  character  of  my  orders  and  why  I  was  to  wait 
for  them  in  Charlottesville.  But  when  I  got  there  at  noon  the 
next  day,  I  found  the  town  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  with  a 
cordon  of  pickets  posted  around,  preventing  all  egress  from  the 
place,  and  was  told  that,  at  least,  a  dozen  trains  of  empty  cars 
had  passed  through  some  hours  before  to  the  Valley.  I  had, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  divining  what  was  in  the  wind,  and 
that  "great  events  were  on  the  gale." 

".-r.     .—• .  ) 

. 

BOUND  FOR  THE  CHICKAHOMINY. 

Presently  the  scream  of  an  engine  announced,  an  approach- 
ing train,  and  as  it  came  thundering  up  to  the  station  I  saw,  as 
I  expected,  it  was  filled  with  troops,  who  not  only  fully  occupied 
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the  interior  of  the  cars,  but  likewise  their  roofs,  and,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  cover  them  all  over  like  clusters  of  bees.  The  train 
paused  but  a  minute  or  two  at  the  station.  As  it  "slowed  up" 
I  recognized  Jackson,  who  was  seated  in  a  postal  car  next  to  the 
tender,  and  who,  as  I  approached  him,  said  in  his  quick,  sen- 
tentious way: 

"Glad  to  see  you,  jump  in !"  at  the  same  time  extending  his 
hand  to  assist  me  in  clambering  up  at  the  side  door. 

"Got  a  pencil?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Paper?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  sit  down  please,"  he  said,  "  and  write  as  I  shall  dic- 
tate to  you." 

From  a  little,  old,  brown-covered  note  book  now  lying  be- 
fore me  I  copy  the  following  memoranda  as  I  then  wrote  them  in 
it  at  Jackson's  dictation.  I  give  them  here  to  illustrate  the 
method  by  which  his  army  was  transferred  from  the  Valley  to 
co-operate  with  the  forces  of  General  Lee  in  the  famous  "seven 
days'  battle  around  Richmond"  in  which  McClellan  was  so 
signally  defeated. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTEBOOK. 

June  19,  1862 — Memoranda — On  reaching  Gordons  ville 
telegraph  to  Major  Dabney  at  Charlottesville  (care  of  Mr. 
Hoge,  or  in  his  absence,  of  General  Ewell)  the  following  dis- 
patches, viz: 

1.  Telegraph  General  Robinson  to  send  Second  Regiment 
Cavalry,  Colonel  Mumford,  to  vicinity  of  Port  Republic  to  await 
orders  and  to  reply  wtien  it  will  be  there. 

2.  Telegraph  Colonel  Crutchfield  to  forward  a  battery  of 
artillery  to  General  Lawton. 

3.  Organize  at  once  the  corps  of  signal  men  under  Ver- 
million,  selecting  six  to  ten  additional  men.     Have  their  flags 
made. 
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4.  Tell  Major  Harmon  to  have  eighteen  additional  battle 
flags  for  infantry  made  at  once. 

5.  Answer  above  when  received. 

FURTHER  MEMORANDA. 

After  giving  my  personal  attention  to  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions in  Charlottesville,  which  detained  me  there  the  night  of 
the  2Oth,  I  returned  the  next  day,  by/  the  general's  order,  to 
Gordonsville,  where  I  received  by  telegraph  from  him  at  Fred- 
erick Hall  the  following  additional  instructions: 

"June  21,  Gordonsville.  Mem:  Let  Lawton's  troops  that 
come  from  Charlottesville  this  morning  proceed  to  Louisa 
Courthouse. 

"Send  back  empty  trains  to  take  up  Lawton's  troops  that 
are  marching  on  the  way. 

"At  Louisa  Courthouse  let  the  cars  take  up  Swell's  troops 
and  send  back  empty  cars  for  those  troops  of  Ewell  that  are 
yet  marching. 

"Telegraph  as  trains  arrive. 

"Communicate  with  Colonel  Jackson." 

The  method  by  which  this  important  movement  of  Jackson's 
troops  from  the  Valley  was  accomplished — as  may  be  inferred, 
if  not  fully  understood,  from  the  foregoing  instructions — was 
by  having  his  army  stores,  artillery  and  baggage  forwarded  by 
the  burden  trains  and  by  causing  the  empty  passenger  trains  to 
proceed  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  march  (which  was  chosen 
near  the  railroad),  and  take  up  the  hindmost  brigades,  they,  in 
a  couple  of  hours,  were  carried  the  distance  of  a  whole  day's 
march.  In  this  way,  by  Saturday  night,  nearly  the  whole  com- 
mand, with  its  impedimenta,  was  transferred  without  difficulty 
or  delay  to  Fredericks  Hall,  a  station  on  the  Central  Railroad, 
fifty  miles  from  Richmond,  where  it  rested  on  Sunday,  and 
whence,  on  the  following  day,  June  23,  it  took  up  its  line  of 
march  across  the  country  towards  Ashland,  on  the  Fredericks- 
burg  and  Potomac  Railroad,  within  twelve  miles  of  Richmond, 
arriving  there  on  the  evening  of  the  25th. 
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AN  ENGLISH  LORD'S  OPINION. 

Meanwhile  I  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  Louisa 
Courthouse  and  establish  a  line  of  couriers  from  that  place  to 
Charlottesville,  which  I  mention  as  an  additional  illustration  of 
Jackson's  foresight  and  sagacity  in  providing  for  possible  con- 
tingencies. Although  at  first  I  saw  no  occasion  for  couriers 
between  the  two  points  in  question  where  we  had  telegraph  sta- 
tions, the  necessity  for  them  became  abundantly  apparent  when 
I  learned  a  few  hours  after  the  line  was  established,  that  it  had 
been  surreptitiously  cut  by  some  secret  enemy  and  no  further 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  them  for  the  transmission  of  orders 
and  intelligence. 

Leaving  Louisa  Courthouse  on  horseback  Wednesday  morn- 
ing June  25,  I  next  morning  reached  Ashland,  where  I  found 
Governor  Letcher  and  a  substantial  dinner,  which  was  all  the 
more  enjoyable  from  my  not  having  had  anything  to  eat  since 
the  previous  noon.  While  taking  a  post-prandial  smoke  at  Ash- 
land two  tired  looking  youths  came  up  to  me  from  across  the 
fields  on  foot,  the  foremost  of  whom  introduced  himself  as  Mr. 
Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  and  presented  his  friend,  Lord  St.  Muir, 
of  England.  They  had  run  the  blockade  to  see  something  of 
the  war  on  our  side,  with  which  they  heartily  sympathized.  I 
introduced  them  to  the  Governor,  who,  that  afternoon,  took  them 
as  his  guests  to  Richmond,  where,  during  the  following  week, 
they  had  ample  opportunities  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  for  his 
lordship  told  me  afterwards  he  had  witnessed  some  of  the  Seven 
Days'  Battles.  "Then  you  saw  some  hot  fighting?"  said  I. 
"Yes,"  he  replied;  "it  was  rather  warmish!"  The  same  even- 
ing, Thursday,  June  26th,  I  rejoined  General  Jackson  near 
Hundley's  Corner,  where  we  laid  on  our  arms  that  night,  vainly 
trying  to  sleep  amid  the  angry  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm 
of  battle,  which  next  day  burst  upon  us  and  raged  with  such 
unexampled  violence  for  seven  successive  days  around  the  city 
of  Richmond. 
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WHAT  JACKSON  THOUGHT  OF  LEE. 

As  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  description  of 
that  terrible  series  of  Titanic  struggles  between  the  forces  of 
Lee  and  McClellan,  which  terminated  in  the  latter's  strategic 
"change  of  base"  to  the  shelter  of  his  ships,  I  omit  all  mention 
of  the  various  exciting  incidents  and  sanguinary  scenes  through 
which  we  passed  during  the  eventful  days  of  their  occurrence 
and  come  down  to  the  quiet  week  that  followed  them,  .when  we 
were  encamped  at  Westover,  in  sight  of  the  defeated  Federals 
at  Harrison's  Landing.  One  evening  during  that  brief  interval 
of  rest  Jackson  called  me  into  his  tent  and,  on  my  taking  a  seat, 
said  in  a  tone  of  considerable  excitement: 

"Do  you  know  that  we  are  losing  valuable  time  here  ?" 

"How  so?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  by  repeating  the  blunder  we  made  after  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  in  allowing  the  enemy  leisure  to  recover  from  his 
defeat  and  ourselves  to  suffer  by  inaction "  "Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  increasing  excitement,  "we  are  wasting  precious 
time  and  energies  in  this  malarious  region  that  can  be  much 
better  employed  elsewhere,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  it." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  it  was  evident  McClellan's  army 
was  thoroughly  beaten;  that  it  would  have  to  be  reinforced 
and  reorganized  before  it  could  become  effective  in  the  field; 
that,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned,  the  safety  of  Rich- 
mond was  assured ;  that  the  movement  northward  which  he  had 
previously  advised  should  be  made  without  further  delay;  that 
he  wanted  me  again  to  bring  the  matter  to  President  Davis's 
attention,  and  that  in  doing  so  to  tell  the  President  it  was  not 
from  any  self-seeking  he  was  so  persistent  in  urging  the  move- 
ment, as  he  was  entirely  willing  to  follow  any  leader  in  making 
it  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  designate.  I  then  remarked: 
"What  is  the  use  of  my  going  to  Mr.  Davis,  as  he'll  probably 
refer  me  again  to  General  Lee?  So  why  don't  you  yourself 
speak  to  General  Lee  upon  the  subject?" 

"I  have  already  done  so,"  he  replied. 
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"Well,  what  does  he  say?"  I  asked. 

"He  says  nothing,"  was  Jackson's  answer,  but  he  quietly 
added:  "Don't  think  I  complain  of  his  silence;  he  doubtless  has 
good  reasons  for  it." 

"Then,"  said  I,  more  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  opinion 
than  to  intimate  any  of  my  own,  "then  you  don't  think  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  slow  in  making  up  his  mind  ?" 

"Slow!"  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden  energy,  "by  no  means, 
colonel ;  on  the  contrary,  his  perception  is  as  quick  and  unerring 
as  his  judgment  is  infallible.  But  with  the  vast  responsibilities 
now  resting  on  him,  he  is  perfectly  right  in  withholding  a  hasty 
expression  of  his  opinions  and  purposes."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added:  "So  great  is  my  confidence  in  General  Lee  that  I  am 
willing  to  follow  him  blindfolded.  But  I  fear  he  is  unable  to 
give  me  a  definite  answer  now  because  of  influences  at  Rich- 
mond, where,  perhaps,  the  matter  has  been  mentioned  by  him 
and  may  be  under  consideration.  I,  therefore,  want  you  to  see 
the  President  and  urge  the  importance  of  prompt  action." 

BACK  IN  RICHMOND. 

So  it  was  arranged  I  should  next  day  go  up  to  Richmond 
and  for  the  third  time  represent  Jackson's  views  to  the  adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  the  movement  he  was  so  anxious  to  make. 

When  early  on  the  following  morning  I  was  about  to  start 
the  general  suggested  that  as  Mr.  Davis  would  probably  be  anx- 
ious to  know  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy  I  had  better  first 
accompany  General  Whiting  and  himself  on  a  reconnoisance 
they  intended  to  make  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  see  for  myself 
where  they  were  and  what  they  were  doing. 

Accordingly,  we  three  rode  off  by  ourselves  toward  the  Fed- 
eral outposts,  and,  leaving  our  horses  hidden  in  the  woods,  man- 
aged to  get  behind  a  fence  overgrown  with  bushes,  along  which 
we  cautiously  crept  across  a  large  field,  keeping  ourselves  con- 
cealed from  the  enemy's  pickets,  whom  we  could  plainly  see 
within  hailing  distance  at  the  extremity  of  the  adjoining  field, 
until  we  finally  reached  a  knoll,  from  which  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  Federal  encampment. 
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While  making,  by  means  of  our  glasses,  such  observations 
as  we  could  from  our  "coigne  of  vantage,"  a  large  balloon  sud- 
denly loomed  up  before  us,  which  seemed  to  hang  almost  over 
our  heads 

Like  a  huge  hawk  in  mid-air  poised, 
To  pounce  upon  his  prey, 

so  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  retrace  our  steps  before  we  were 
discovered.  This  little  scouting  expedition  made  it  late  in  the 
morning  before  I  left  for  Richmond,  and  I  remember  that  my 
twenty-five  miles'  ride  there  was,  by  all  odds,  the  hottest  and 
most  exhausting  that  I've  ever  had  before  or  since. 

The  next  day  I  saw  Mr.  Davis,  said  all  that  was  necessary 
upon  the  object  of  my  interview,  and  soon  thereafter  had  the 
satisfaction  of  accompanying  Jackson  to  a  more  congenial  cli- 
mate and  in  more  active  fields  of  duty. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  NAVY  YARD  AT 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.,  1862-1865. 


NOTE. — This  article  appeared  in  the  Charlotte  News,  June 
5,  1910 — immediately  after  the  unveiling  of  the  Navy  Yard 
Marker.  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  visited 
the  site  of  the  Charlotte  Navy  Yard  in  May,  1914 — and  this  has 
aroused  a  new  and  wider  interest  in  its  history. 

VIOLET  G.  ALEXANDER. 


The  great  development  of  historic  activity  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  last  few  years  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
ripening  of  a  taste  for  historical  research  and  for  the  collection 
of  matter  bearing  on  county,  as  well  as  State  and  national  his- 
tory; and  with  this  desire  to  preserve  our  county  and  State  his- 
tory has  come  the  patriotic  desire  to  mark  historic  places  within 
our  own  borders,  so  that  strangers  and  guests  in  each  succeeding 
generation  may  know  the  patriotism,  courage,  bravery  and  true 
worth  of  North  Carolina's  sons  and  daughters,  from  the  Colonial, 
Revolutionary  and  Confederate  periods,  even  down  to  the  present 
day. 

Much  of  Mecklenburg's  and  Charlotte's  splendid  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  history  has  been  preserved  and  some  of  her 
historic  places  of  those  days  have  been  marked,  but  her  part  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  when  our  sons  and  daughters  were 
one  united  people  in  their  sacrifice,  heroism,  bravery  and  cour- 
age, has  not  received  the  recognition  due  her — so  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  through  the  interest  of  one  of  its 
members,  Miss  Violet  G.  Alexander,  has  turned  its  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  Charlotte  Navy  Yard,  and  has  marked  with 
an  appropriate  iron  marker  the  site  of  the  Confederate  Navy 
Yard,  which  was  established  in  Charlotte  in  the  spring  of  1862 
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and  operated  until  1865.  The  iron  marker  placed  by  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  is  a  navy  shield  surrounded  by 
sea  anchors  with  this  inscription  in  gold  letters  on  a  black  back- 
ground : 

"CONFEDERATE  STATES   NAVY  YARD, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C., 

1862-1865." 

This  marker  is  placed  on  the  corner  of  the  brick  building  of 
the  S.  A.  L.  freight  depot,  on  East  Trade  street,  as  this  is  the 
site  of  the  former  Navy  Yard.  The  tablet  was  designed  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  U.  D.  C.,  composed  of  Miss  Violet 
Alexander  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Heath,  and  it  was  cast  and  placed 
by  the  Mecklenburg  Iron  Works,  J.  Frank  Wilkes,  manager. 
The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  the  Stonewall  Jackson  U.  D.  C.  on 
June  3,  1910,  which  is  President  Jefferson  Davis'  birthday — a 
day  of  special  veneration  and  observance  in  the  South.  Mrs. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  life-president  of  the  Chapter,  graced  the  oc- 
casion with  her  presence,  and  large  numbers  of  veterans  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Chapter  of  Children  of  Confederacy,  as 
well  as  many  patriotic  citizens,  were  present.  A  splendid  pro- 
gram was  provided;  Hon.  E.  R.  Preston  made  an  appropriate 
and  patriotic  speech ;  "Dixie,"  and  other  loved  Southern  songs 
were  sung,  and  prayer  and  the  benediction  were  said. 

Miss  Violet  Alexander,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.  D.  C.  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Confederate 
Navy  Yard,  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  at  this  time  to  the 
general  public  a  complete  account  of  the  Confederate  Navy  Yard 
at  Charlotte.  In  compiling  the  article,  she  received  much  valu- 
able aid  from  many  who  lived  in  Charlotte  during  that  period, 
and  some  of  whom  were  associated  with  the  Navy  Yard  during 
its  operation  in  Charlotte. 

Mr.  H.  Ashton  Ramsay,  formerly  officer 'in  charge  of  the 
Navy  Yard,  with  his  residence  in  Charlotte  from  1862  to  1865, 
now  (1910)  contracting  manager  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
furnished  the  following: 
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"Early  in  May,  1862,  it  was  determined  to  evacuate  Nor- 
folk, and  in  order  to  save  some  of  the  tools  and  machinery  and 
to  continue  to  manufacture  ordnance  for  the  navy,  a  number 
of  the  machines,  tools,  such  as  lathes,  planing  machines,  and  one 
small  steam  hammer,  were  hurriedly  shipped  to  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  Commander  John  M.  Brooke,  who  was  at  that  time  chief 
of  the  ordnance  bureau  in  Richmond  (afterwards  transferred  to 
the  army  with  rank  of  colonel,  and  after  the  war  was  a  professor 
at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he 
died)  had  assigned  to  him  the  United  States  mint  property  on 
West  Trade  street,  and  a  lot  located  on  and  bounded  by  the 
railroad  tracks  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  North  Carolina 
Central  Railroad,  and  close  to  the  station  used  by  the  S.  C. 
Railroad ;  this  latter  lot  extended  about  3,000  feet  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad  and  faced  on  a  side  street  parallel  with  the  railroad 
about  1,000  feet.  On  this  lot  there  was  a  small  building,  which 
had  been  occupied  as  a  machine  shop,  and  my  recollection  is, 
that  the  property  was  purchased  from  Capt.  John  Wilkes. 

"Capt.  R.  L.  Page,  afterward  General  Page,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  works,  and  had  his  headquarters,  and  also  his 
residence,  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  on  West  Trade  street,  where  his 
family  lived  during  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Navy 
Yard. 

"Shortly  after  the  machinery  referred  to  had  been  for- 
warded to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  the  'Merrimac- Virginia,'  which  had 
been  guarding  the  approaches  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed, together  with  other  Confederate  property  at  Norfolk, 
and  Capt.  Catesby  Jones  and  the  writer  (H.  Ashton 
Ramsay),  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  'Virginia,'  were  ordered 
to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  in  connection  with  constructing  the  ord- 
nance works.  Subsequently  General  Page  was  transferred  to 
to  the  army  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  Fort  Morgan,  near 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Capt.  Jones  was  ordered  to  ordnance  works 
at  Selma,  Ala.,  leaving  the  writer  (H.  Ashton  Ramsay)  in  com- 
mand of  the  naval  station  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

"A  number  of  large,  frame  structures  were  erected  on  the 
property  acquired,  including  a  gun-carriage  shop,  a  laboratory 
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and  a  torpedo  shop,  and  a  large  forge  shop,  where  the  largest 
steam  hammer  in  the  South  was  built,  and  where  propeller  shaft- 
ing was  forged  for  all  the  Confederate  iron-clads ;  'The  Virginia 
No.  IF  at  Richmond;  'The  Albemarle,'  which  successfully 
rammed  and  destroyed  several  United  States  gun  boats  in  the 
Roanoke  river;  the  gun  boats  built  in  Charleston  and  Savannah; 
the  iron-clads  'Tennessee,'  'Mobile'  and  other  iron-clads  built 
at  New  Orleans ;  in  fact,  none  of  the  vessels  could  have  been 
constructed  had  it  not  been  for  the  works  at  Charlotte.  Rifles, 
solid  shot,  shell  and  torpedoes  were  manufactured  at  these 
works  in  Charlotte  and  supplied  the  batteries  of  all  the  vessels 
and  shore  batteries  manned  by  the  Confederate  navy. 

"In  the  last  six  months  of  the  war,  when  General  Stoneman 
burnt  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  and  was  expected  to  advance  on  Char- 
lotte, the  writer  (Ramsay),  then  in  command,  was  furnished 
with  300  muskets  and  directed  to  form  a  battalion  of  three  (3) 
companies  from  the  employes  of  the  naval  works  and  to  ship 
as  many  of  the  naval  stores  and  smaller  tools  as  possible  on  rail- 
road cars  to  Lincolnton,  N.  C.  and  to  hold  the  battalion  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  orders  from  General  Beauregard,  to  whom  this 
battalion  had  been  assigned. 

"After  the  burning  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  by  General  Sher- 
man, he  advanced  toward  Charlotte  as  far  as  Chester,  S.  C.,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  remnant  of  General  Hood's  army  crossed 
over  the  country  andcame  into  Charlotte  over  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Catawba  river,  which  we  were  instructed  to  plank 
over  so  the  train  could  cross.  Gen.  Johnston  then 
assumed  command  of  all  the  forces  concentrated  at  Charlotte 
and  immediately  transported  his  troops  eastward  and  confronted 
General  Sherman  at  Bentonville,  where  the  last  battle  was  fought 
and  the  enemy  checked  for  the  first  time  since  the  capture  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Soon  after  this,  President  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
cabinet  came  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  for  a  few  days  Charlotte 
was  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

"Mr.  Davis  and  his  cabinet  started  from  Charlotte  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  towards  Washington,  Ga., 
under  the  escort  of  General  Wheeler's  cavalry  and  one  company 
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of  the  navy  yard  battalion  under  Capt.  Tabb,  the  other  com- 
panies remaining  to  garrison  Charlotte,  and  were  surrendered 
together  with  the  rest  of  General  Johnston's  army  when  the 
army  capitulated  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  April,  1865. 

"You  will  note  by  above  that  Charlotte,  although  several 
times  menaced  by  hostile  forces,  and  at  one  time  the  central 
focus  of  the  Confederacy,  was  never  actually  captured  by  the 
enemy,  their  forces  not  coming  into  Charlotte  until  after  the 
surrender  at  Greensboro." 

(Signed)     A.  ASHTON  RAMSAY, 
"Late  Chief  Engineer,  C.  S.  N.  and  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  S.  A. 

"Baltimore,  Md.,  March  1910." 

i 

Miss  Alexander  was  unable  to  obtain  data  concerning  Com- 
mander John  M.  Brooke,  referred  to  by  Capt.  Ramsay.  Mrs. 
John  Wilkes,  one  of  Charlotte's  most  patriotic  and  beloved 
women,  at  Miss  Alexander's  request  prepared  the  following 
sketch  of  the  Charlotte  Navy  Yard.  This  article  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Wilkes  before  the  U.  D.  C.,  of  which  she  was  one  time 
historian,  in  April,  1910.  A  manuscript  copy  is  filed  with  the 
U.  D.  C.  Chapter,  and  it  appeared  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  and 
the  Charlotte  News,  April  3,  1910. 

Mrs.  Wilkes'  article  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Confederate  Navy  Yard 

in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
1862.  1865. 


"As  the  existence  of  a  navy  yard  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has 
been  doubted  and  derided,  it  is  well  to  tell  its  story  while  there 
are  some  pesons  surviving  who  know  of  it  and  worked  in  it. 
I  have  found  a  number  of  workmen  and  persons,  whose  memory 
has  aided  mine,  and  here  give  a  true  history  of  the  Charlotte 
Navy  Yard. 

"Soon  after  the  fight  between  The  Monitor'  and  The  Meri- 
rimac,'  it  became  apparent  to  the  Confederate  government  that 
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it  would  not  be  possible  to  hold  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  United 
States  navy  would  soon  take  possession  of  the  fort  and  navy 
yard.  So  naval  officers  were  sent  to  the  interior  in  the  spring 
of  1862  to  select  a  site  to  which  all  the  valuable  movable  prop- 
erty in  the  navy  yard  would  be  taken.  They  came  along  the 
only  railroad  then  far  enough  inland  to  be  safe,  and  reached 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  their  mission.  Both  the  officers,  Capt.  W. 
D.  Murdaugh  and  I  think  Capt.  Wm.  Parker,  were  old  friends 
of  my  husband,  Capt.  John  Wilkes,  during  his  fourteen  years' 
service  in  the  United  States  navy  (1841-1854)  and  of  course  he 
met  and  welcomed  them. 

"On  talking  about  their  request  he  showed  them  a  place  he 
had  recently  purchased,  lying  about  600  feet  along  the  railroad, 
with  loo  feet  frontage  on  East  Trade  street.  This  they  thought 
exactly  suited  to  the  purpose,  far  enough  inland  to  be  safe  from 
attack  by  sea  and  lying  on  the  only  railroad  which  connected 
Richmond  with  the  Southern  States  of  the  Confederacy.  So  the 
Confederate  government  bought  the  property  on  promise  to  pay 
for  it. 

"A  large  quantity  of  material  and  coke  ovens,  foundry  and 
'  machine  shops  were  erected.  A  wooden  landing  stage  was  built 
from  the  yard  to  the  railroad  for  convenience  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. This  was  carried  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  brick  building 
on  East  Trade  street,  near  College  street,  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  naval  stores,  and  was  then  and  for  many  years  afterward 
called  'The  Navy  Yard  wharf.'  Subsequently  it  gave  the  name 
to  all  the  cotton  districts  about  College  street,  which  has  always 
been  known  even  to  this  day  as  'The  Wharf,'  an  enduring  re- 
minder of  the  navy  yard  in  Charlotte. 

"No  large  guns  were  cast  there,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Capt.  Ashton  Ramsay,  who  now  lives  in  Baltimore,  and  who 
has  given  us  much  information  on  the  subject.  He  told  of  a 
large  trip-hammer,  which  was  part  of  the  machinery  brought 
from  Norfolk,  and  which  was  a  great  curiosity  here.  I  well 
remember  Capt.  Wilkes  taking  me  to  see  it  work.  With  one 
blow  it  flattened  a  mass  of  iron,  and  the  next  the  ponderous 
mass  came  down  so  gently  as  only  to  crack  an  egg  placed 
under  it. 
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"Many  workmen  came  with  the  machinery  from  Norfolk, 
and  their  families  are  still  with  us.  Some  of  the  names  I 
recall : 

"B.  N.  Presson,  R.  Culpepper,  R.  W.  Grimes,  H.  W.  Tatum 
and  many  others.  Other  men  of  this  vicinity  entered  the  yard — 
Martin  Frazier,  Thomas  Roberts,  John  Garibaldi,  John  Aber- 
nathy,  John  Rigler  and  many  more. 

"When  the  navy  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  many  of  these 
staunch  and  good  men  entered  Capt.  Wilkes'  service  in  the 
Mecklenburg  Iron  Works,  where  they  remained  until  death,  or 
infirmity  terminated  their  labors  forty  years  afterward.  It  was 
a  subject  of  great  gratification  to  Capt.  Wilkes  that  his  work- 
men were  so  long  in  his  service.  Mlany  of  the  above  list,  as 
well  as  some  excellent  colored  men,  were  with  him  until  their 
death,  and  no  strikes  or  discontent  ever  disturbed  their  cordial 
relations. 

"One  small  gun  was  brought  from  Norfolk  and  passed  with 
other  material  to  the  Mecklenburg  Iron  Works.  For  many  years 
it  was  used  in  the  celebrations  and  parades  ,but  fearing  it  might 
burst  and  injure  some  one,  Capt.  Wilkes  had  it  broken  up. 

"When  Richmond  was  taken  by  the  Federal  army,  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis  and  her  family  were  in  Charlotte,  the  house  on 
North  Brevard  street  (northeast  corner)  and  East  Fifth  street, 
having  been  rented  for  her  use.  When  the  news  reached  here 
the  authorities  prepared  to  remove  the  specie  from  the  treasury 
and  other  valuables  sent  here  for  safe  keeping.  Mrs.  Davis  in- 
sisted on  accompanying  the  train  with  her  children  and  her 
niece.  The  men  at  the  navy  yard  were  formed  into  a  company 
as  marines,  armed  and  equipped  as  well  as  could  be,  and  ordered 
out  to  guard  the  treasure  train.  Capt.  Wm.  Parker  was  in  com- 
mand. Just  before  they  left  he  brought  his  old  sword  to  me, 
asking  me  to  keep  it  for  him,  and  it  still  hangs  in  my  hall. 

"The  train  went  by  rail  to  Chester,  S.  C,  and  then  took  up 
the  march  for  the  West.  Forty-two  (42)  wagons  with  fifty-five 
(55)  men  on  guard,  carried  the  specie.  Mrs.  Davis  and  family 
and  the  government  officials  were  in  carriages  and  on  horseback. 
They  marched  as  far  as  Cokesville,  a  village  beyond  Augusta, 
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Ga.,  and  then  were  ordered  back  to  Newberry,  S.  C,  where  the 
iron-bound  boxes  of  specie  were  put  in  bank.  It  was  a  cold, 
rainy  night,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Culpepper  recalls  with  pleasure  a 
gracious  act  of  Mrs.  Davis.  He,  a  young  fellow  of  17  or  18 
years,  was  detailed  as  guard  at  the  door  of  a  little  church  where 
her  family  was  spending  the  night.  Mrs.  Davis  came  to  the 
door,  bringing  him  a  glass  of  wine,  saying  he  must  be  cold  and 
wet,  and  this  was  all  she  could  do  for  him. 

"The  next  day  the  officials  wanted  to  pay  off  the  55  men  of 
the  guard  with  pennies,  but,  remembering  the  weary  tramp  back 
to  Charlotte,  the  men  declined  the  offer  and  never  received  any 
pay  for  their  labor. 

"A  few  days  later,  in  April,  1865,  President  Davis  and  his 
cabinet  came  to  Charlotte  and  for  a  few  days  this  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Confederate  States.  One  of  the  last  declarations 
and  cabinet  meeting  was  held  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  then  the  bank,  and  some  of  their  last 
acts  were  sealed  and  signed  there. 

"After  the  news  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination  was  re- 
ceived the  government  broke  up  and  the  officers  dispersed. 
President  Davis  set  out  to  overtake  his  family  and  the  sequel  is 
historic. 

"The  navy  yard  was  abandoned  and  when  the  Federal  forces 
marched  into  Charlotte,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States  government  as  was  the  mint  and  all  the  stores  of  the 
Confederacy. 

"Later,  Captain  Wilkes  was  permitted  to  repurchase  his  own 
property  (the  Confederacy  never  having  paid  him  for  its  use) 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  There  he  established  the  Mecklenburg 
Iron  Works,  which  occupied  the  site  for  10  years,  from  April, 
1865  to  April  1875.  The  last  castings  were  made  there  on  the 
day  of  our  big  fire,  April  i2th,  1875. 

(Signed)     "JANE  RENWICK  WILKES. 
"March,  1910."  (Mrs.  John  Wilkes.) 


Mr.  P.  P.  Zimmerman,  of  the  Mecklenburg  Iron  Works, 
a  life-time  resident  of  Charlotte,  and  one  of  her  most  honored 
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citizens,  gave  Miss  Alexander  invaluable  aid  in  her  researches  for 
data  and  furnished  her  with  the  following  list  of  men  who 
came  to  Charlotte  with  the  removal  of  the  naval  works  from 
Norfolk.  Mrs.  Wilkes  has  made  mention  of  some  of  them  and 
paid  a  fine  tribute  to  their  sterling  worth  and  fine  loyalty.  The 
list  of  names  given  by  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  as  follows: 


Ruben  Culpepper. 
W.  E.  Culpepper. 
'Henry  W.  Tatum. 
Joshua  Sykes. 
Cornelius  Myers. 
William  Myers. 
Washington  Bright. 
Cope  Smith. 
Edward  Lewis. 
Isaac  Sumner. 
John  Davis. 
James  Dloyd. 
Clay  Guy. 
Augustus  Tabb. 
Andrew  Hoffennagle. 
James  Recketts. 
George  W.  Thompson,  Sr. 
Thomas  Winfields. 
Charles  L.  Walker. 
Michael  Holey. 
George  W.  Gleason,  Jr. 
Thomas  Peed. 
Willoughby  Butt. 
A.  Brewer. 


T.  J.  Roake.  Jr. 
Robert  Culpepper. 
R.  M.  Grimes. 
B.  M.  Presson. 
Thomas  Dwyer. 
George  Dougherty. 
Jerry  Nicholson. 
Hugh  Smith. 
Henry  Brown. 
Henry  Tucker. 
Henry  Goodwin. 
Elias  Guy. 
Henry  Tabb. 
John  Thomas. 
John  W.  Owens. 
Augustus  Recketts. 
George  W.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Columbus  Walker. 
Joshua  Hopkins. 
George  W.  Gleason.  Sr. 
James  Peed. 
John  Howards. 
Marcellus  Thurma. 
G.  J.  Rooke,  Sr. 


Unfortunately,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  complete 
roster  of  the  men  who  came  to  Charlotte  with  the  naval  works, 
and  who  served  here  from  1862  to  1865,  part  of  that  time  as 
members  of  the  three  companies  of  marines.  Mr.  Zimmerman 
recalls  the  names  of  51  men,  all  skilled  workmen,  who  came  to 
Charlotte  from  Norfolk  in  1862.  There  were  many  others  of 
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whom  we  have  no  record,  who  either  died,  returned  to  Norfolk 
after  the  war,  or  moved  elsewhere;  as  we  learn  from  Capt.  H. 
Ashton  Ramsey  that  he  was  in  command  of  three  (3)  companies 
organized  from  the  men  of  this  navy  yard. 

Capt.  Wm.  B.  Taylor,  formerly  city  tax  collector,  and  one 
of  Charlotte's  best  known  veterans,  a  member  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  tells  us  that  Thomas 
Dwyer,  who  came  to  Charlotte  from  Norfolk  with  the  navy  yard 
men,  invented  a  machine  for  turning  a  perfect  sphere,  a  can- 
non ball  or  shell.  It  was  the  first  successful  invention  of  its 
kind  and  was  used  in  the  Charlotte  navy  yard.  This  valuable 
invention  was  confiscated  by  the  United  States  government  and 
put  into  use  in  the  United  States  navy  yards,  no  credit  or  re- 
muneration ever  being  given  to  the  Southern  inventor. 

Capt.  H.  Aston  Ramsey  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
navy  yard  and  Mr.  Peters  was  in  charge  of  the  naval  store,  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  East  Trade  street  and  South  College 
street,  convenient  to  the  navy  yard.  Captain  Richard  L.  Page 
was  the  commandant  in  charge  of  the  entire  station,  with  his 
official  residence  at  the  United  States  mint,  on  West  Trade 
street,  the  latter  building  having  been  seized  by  the  Confederate 
forces  and  was  held  by  them  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Here 
resided  with  Captain  Page,  his  neice,  Miss  Edmonia  Neilson, 
who  is  still  living,  at  present  a  resident  of  Norfolk.  Miss  Alex- 
ander had  much  correspondence  with  Miss  Neilson,  regarding 
her  residence  in  Charlotte,  and  she  recalled  those  stormy  days 
most  distinctly,  and  gave  many  interesting  and  exciting  episodes. 
She  is  indebted  to  Miss  Neilson  for  the  following  valuable 
quotation  from  "The  Confederate  States  Naval  History,"  by 
Prof.  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  A.  M.,  L.L.  D.,  who  says : 

"General  Page  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1824.  He  served  the  United  States  Navy  until 
1861,  then  a  Virginian  by  birth,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Con- 
federacy and  entered  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  June  loth, 
1861,  with  commission  of  commander,  acting  as  ordnance  officer 
of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  until  the  evacuation  of  that  place 
by  the  Confederates.  After  te  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  Com- 
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mander  Page  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  with 
the  machinery  and  men  removed  from  the  Norfolk  shops,  estab- 
lished the  ordnance  and  construction  depot  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
which,  under  his  administration,  became  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  Confederacy." 

Miss  Alexander  has  in  her  possession  a  wooden  anchor  and 
also  a  wooden  cup,  which  were  turned  in  the  wood-working 
department  of  Charlotte  Navy  Yard  and  presented  by  Captain 
Page  to  her  aunt,  Miss  M.  Sophie  Alexander,  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  showing  a  party  of  ladies  through  the  navy  yard. 
The  naval  officers  stationed  in  Charlotte  from  1862-1865,  were 
highly  educated  and  cultured  men,  and  they,  with  their  fami- 
lies, received  much  social  attention  from  the  residents  of  the 
town. 

The  present  owners  of  this  historic  naval  site,  the  S.  A.  L. 
Railroad,  were  communicated  with  and  permission  was  asked  by 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  to  place  the  marker. 
The  following  reply  was  received: 

"I  have  no  objection  to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  U. 
D.  C.,  erecting  an  iron  tablet  either  at  our  freight  depot  build- 
ing, at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  or  in  the  yard  near  the  sidewalk,  re- 
ferred to  in  your  letter,  the  understanding  being  that  should 
the  property  ever  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  that  your  Chapter  have  the  privilege  of  removing 
the  marker,  if  so  desired. 

"Before  putting  it  up  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  the 
matter  up  with  our  Charlotte  agent,  <Mr.  W.  S.  Bradley. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     "C.  H.  Hix, 
"V.-P.  d>  G.  M.,  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 

"Portsmouth,  Va.,  March  24,  1910." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bradley,  Charlotte  agent  of  the  S.  A.  L.  Rail- 
way, kindly  acquiesced  and  assisted  the  U.  D.  C.  in  locating 
the  marker  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  large  brick  building 
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of  the  S.  A.  L.  freight  depot,  facing  East  Trade  street.  It  is 
frequently  visited  by  strangers  in  our  city  who,  for  the  first  time, 
have  heard  of  the  Charlotte  Navy  Yard — thus  the  marker  is 
serving  its  purpose  of  preserving  history  and  instructing  our 
youth  and  visitors  in  the  remarkable  fact,  which  is  strangely 
unique,  that  our  inland  "Queen  City"  had  a  navy  yard  from 
1862-1865. 

Compiled  and  written  by  VIOLET  G.  ALErANDER. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  June  3,  1910. 
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BATTLE  OF  FREDERICKSBURG. 


Gen.  Alfred  M.  Scales'  Address  before  the  Association  of  the  Virginia 

Division  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 

November  1,  1883. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Friends  and  Comrades: 

We  meet  to-night  to  re-light  our  camp  fires,  to  fight  our 
battles  over  again,  to  renew  the  friendships  formed  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  for  the  still  nobler  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  high 
deeds  and  sacred  memories  of  our  fallen  comrades  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  occasion,  and  if  I  fall  below  its  just  demands,  you 
will  doubtless  extend  to  me  that  indulgence  which  is  always 
given  to  sincere  effort  and  earnest  purpose. 

I  speak  to-night  of  Fredericksburg.  I  shall  necessarily 
repeat  much  that  has  been  said  in  the  official  and  other  reports, 
by  men  who  were  on  the  spot  and  witnessed  what  they  wrote; 
sometimes,  when  it  suits  my  purpose  better,  using  the  identical 
language. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  after  distinguished  services  at 
Manassas,  Williamsburg  and  Seven  Pines,  fell  painfully  wounded 
at  Fair  Oaks,  on  the  ist  day  of  June,  1862.  He  had  deservedly 
secured  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  soldiers,  and  his  fall,  though  temporary,  cast  a  shadow 
of  gloom  over  the  Confederacy.  The  emergency  was  pressing — 
McClellan  was  by  degrees  approaching  Richmond.  General  R. 
E.  Lee,  by  an  order  of  the  President,  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  1862. 
The  battles  of  Mechanicsville,  of  the  Chickahominy,  of  Savage 
Station,  of  Frazier's  Farm  and  Malvern  Hill,  had  been  fought 
and  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  had 
become  immortal.  McClellan,  with  an  army  of  156,838  men — 
115,102  of  which  were  efficient,  well  organized,  well  equipped 
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and  confident,  had  been  hurled  back,  broken  and  shattered  to 
take  shelter  under  their  gun  boats,  and  Richmond,  the  devoted 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  around  which  so  many  hearts  clus- 
tered, invoking  upon  her  the  protection  of  the  patriot's  God,  was 
again  free.  The  Confederates  did  not  number  more  than  100,000 
men.  The  theatre  of  war  was  changed;  Cedar  Run,  Second 
Manassas,  and  .Ox  Hill,  had  shed  new  lustre  upon  South- 
ern genius  and  Southern  valor.  The  Confederacy  was  again 
triumphant,  and  Pope,  with  headquarters  in  the  saddle,  had  been 
driven  hopeless  and  helpless  to  a  safe  refuge  under  the  very  walls 
of  Washington,  never  more,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  to  meet  a 
rebel  foe.  He  was  not  wounded ;  he  did1  not  die ;  but  he  was 
translated  to  look  after  the  Indians  on  the  plains. 

Between  the  25th  of  August  and  the  2d  of  September,  1862, 
the  Confederates  had  lost,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the 
Potomac,  9,112  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  including 
Ewell,  Field,  Taliaferro  and  Trimble,  seriously  wounded.  The 
Federal  losses  were  30,000  men,  8  generals  slain,  7,000  prisoners, 
2,000  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  30  pieces  of 
cannon,  more  than  20,000  rifles,  many  ensigns,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  war  material  in  the  hands  of  General  Lee.  without 
estimating  the  vast  amount  destroyed  by  Jackson  at  Manassas. 
Again  the  theatre  of  war  was  changed;  Harpers  Ferry  was 
captured,  Maryland  was  invaded,  and  Sharpsburg  was  fought, 
and  McClellan  claimed  the  victory.  Is  the  claim  well  founded? 
We  are  content  with  the  facts. 

Lee  had  about  35,000  fighting  men,  and  of  this  number  the 
troops  of  Jackson,  MacLaws  and  Walker,  in  all  14,000  men, 
were  not  on  the  ground  when  the  battle  commenced.  McClellan 
had  about  87,000  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  equipped  men. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  8,790  killed  and  wounded.  The  Fed- 
eral loss  was  12,469  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  them  13 
general  officers.  McClellan  made  the  attack  with  the  view  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  Lee's  army,  and  was  repulsed.  On  the 
night  of  the  I7th  of  September,  1862,  after  the  battle  was  ended, 
the  Confederate  general  held  the  same  position  that  he  had  in 
the  morning.  On  the  i8th  of  September,  his  position  was  un- 
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changed,  awaiting  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  McClellan  dared 
not  risk  another  encounter,  but  waited  for  re-inforcements.  On 
the  night  of  the  i8th,  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  by  n  o'clock 
on  the  iQth  of  September,  his  whole  army  was  in  Virginia,  carry- 
ing with  him  all  the  provisions,  and  everything  of  value  obtained 
in  Maryland.  He  carried  with  him  also,  the  immense  fruits 
resulting  from  the  capture  of  Harpers  Ferry,  to  wit:  11,000 
prisoners,  and  73  cannons,  13,000  rifles  and  other  arms,  200 
wagons  of  stores,  ammunition,  &c. — our  loss  -was  almost  nothing. 
The  invasion  of  Maryland  was  terminated.  Lee  was  checked 
and  had  to  return  to  Virginia.  McClellan  was  repulsed  all  along 
the  line;  35,255  men  held  their  position  all  the  day  of  the  I7th 
and  all  the  next  day,  against  87,000  men,  and  McClellan  him- 
self confesses:  "I  found  that  my  loss  had  been  so  great,  and 
there  was  so  much  disorganization  in  some  of  the  commands, 
that  I  did  not  consider  it  proper  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  day." 
McClellan  had  attacked  an  army  scarce  one-third  of  his  own, 
and  been  repulsed  with  a.  loss  one-third  greater  than  his  adversary ; 
if  such  was  a  victory  for  the  Northern  Army  let  them  enjoy  it. 
A  feeble  attempt  at  pursuit  was  made  by  Porter's  corps,  which 
had  been  held  in  reserve ;  he  reached  the  river  after  the  Confed- 
erates had  crossed,  he  threw  a  large  force  across  the  river,  and 
captured  four  cannon,  but  he  was,  in  turn,  driven  back  by  Hill 
into  the  river,  losing  200  prisoners  and  sustaining  a  loss,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  3,000  men  against  a  Confederate  loss  of  261  men. 
Since  the  25th  of  June,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had 
marched  over  280  miles,  often  without  shoes,  with  half  rations, 
and  badly  clad ;  had  fought  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  many 
conflicts ;  had  met  and  defeated  three  armies,  inflicting  upon  the 
enemy  a  loss  of  76,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  prisoners, 
taking  155  guns,  70,000  rifles,  and  taking  and  destroying  near 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  war  material,  provisions,  &c.,  &c. 
Lee  retired  'with  his  brave  but  wearied  men  to  Winchester. 
They  needed  clothes  and  shoes — they  required  wholesome  food 
and  enough  of  it.  Such  an  exhibition  of  courage,  calm  and 
steady,  of  patriotism  that  burned  all  the  brighter  in  their  sacri- 
fices and  sufferings,  had  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and 
made  a  page  in  the  world's  history  the  most  brilliant  and  the 
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most  honorable.  They  thought  not  of  their  privations,  they 
marched  and  fought,  and  their  step  was  the  prouder  and  their 
arms  the  stronger  and  their  hearts  the  bolder  as  they  remembered 
that  these  sacrifices  were  the  price  to  be  paid  for  equal  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  They  are  now  in  the  far-famed  Valley 
of  Virginia,  which  fed  both  armies,  but  whose  people  were  so 
true  to  their  South-land  that,  though  greatly  impoverished,  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end,  cheerfully  divided  with  the  Southern  soldier 
what  they  had  left.  The  air  was  pure,  food  was  abundant,  the 
naked  were  clothed  and  shod,  and  the  rest  of  the  soldier  was 
sweet.  The  army  was  recruited  in  strength,  health,  hope  and 
numbers. 

In  a  few  days  30,000  men  had  been  added  to  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  McClellan  was  in  front.  His  army,  too, 
after  so  many  severe  conflicts  and  losses,  needed  rest,  and  he 
was  in  no  haste  to  begin  again  hostilities.  But  McClellan  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  long-  inactive.  Richmond  must  be  de- 
stroyed, and  'he  was  forced  to  move  in  that  direction.  On  Oc- 
tober 6th,  McClellan  had  received  a  telegram  from  Lincoln  em- 
bracing the  following  order :  "Cross  the  Potomac  and  give  bat- 
tle to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  southward."  He  determined  to 
cross  the  Potomac  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  place  himself 
between  Lee  and  Richmond. 

On  the  26th  of  October  the  Federal  army  commenced  to 
cross  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  five  miles  below  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  by  the  2d  of  November  the  entire  army  was  on  the  Southern 
side.  Lee  was  still  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  As  soon  as  he 
learned  of  the  movement  of  McClellan  he  at  once  divined  its 
purpose,  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Opequan,  and 
moved  on  a  paralled  line  with  the  enemy.  A  division  from  Long- 
street  was  sent  to  Upperville  to  be  near  and  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Jackson  was  between  Berryville  and 
Charlestown,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountain,  as  'well  as 
the  route  to  Harper's  Ferry.  It  became  evident  by  the  last  of 
October  that  the  Federal  forces  were  marching  in  the  direction 
of  Warrenton,  and  Lee  at  once  ordered  Longstreet  with  'his 
entire  corps  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  which  he  reached  on  the  3d 
of  November.  Jackson  was  still  at  Millwood,  but  sent  one 
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division  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    The  Federals,  by  degrees,  were 
concentrating  at  Warrenton. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  two  armies.  While  Lee  was 
anxiously  and  carefully  watching  the  developments  of  the  com- 
ing campaign,  a  sensation  was  produced  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac  by  the  recall  of  McClellan,  and  the  appointment  as 
chief  in  command  of  his  army  conferred  on  Burnside.  McClellan 
was  the  ablest  officer  that  ever  was  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac — perhaps  the  ablest,  as  a  whole,  developed  by  the  war 
on  the  Northern  side,  with,  it  may  be,  one  exception,  Gen. 
Thomas,  if,  indeed,  he  was  an  exception;  on  this  point,  to  sav 
the  least,  inteligent  sentiment  is  much  divided.  In  addition  to 
his  ability  as  an  officer,  his  character  as  a  man  was  unexception- 
able. He  fully  recognized  the  alleged  object  of  the  war,  and, 
in  the  prosecution  of  it,  he  was  -high-toned,  honorable,  and  hu- 
mane. When  asked  by  Mr.  Lincoln  his  views  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  he  replied: 

"This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  war ;  as  such 
it  should  be  regarded,  and  it  should  be  conducted  upon  the  high- 
est principles  known  to  Christian  civilization.  It  should  not  be 
a  war  looking  to  the  subjection  of  any  State  in  any  event;  it 
should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organizations.  Neithre  confiscations  of 
property,  political  executions,  territorial  organizations  of  States, 
nor  forcible  abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a 
moment.  *  *  *  All  private  property  and  unarmed  persons 
should  be  strictly  protected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of 
military  operations.  All  private  property  taken  for  military  uses 
should  be  paid  or  receipted  for;  pillage  and  waste  should  be 
treated  as  high  crimes.  *  *  *  A  system  of  policy  like  this, 
and  pervaded  by  the  influences  of  Christianity  and  freedom ; 
would  receive  the  support  of  all  truly  loyal  men,  would  deeply 
impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  states,  and  it  might  be 
humbly  hoped  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty." 

Such  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  humanity,  national  law 
and  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constitution,  in  a  fierce  civit 
war,  will  be  handed  down  to  remote  generations  as  worthy  of  all 
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honor,  shining  the  more  conspicuously  because  it  had  no  counter- 
part among  the  other  officers  of  the  United  States  in  all  that  war. 
It  found  a  counterpart  in  the  uniform  conduct  of  General  Lee, 
and  voiced  itself  in  the  general  order  issued  by  him  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  his  troops  as  he  advanced  through  Maryland 
into  Pennsylvania  to  Gettysburg.  Hear  him !  ''The  commanding 
general  considers  that  no  greater  disgrace  could  befall  the  army, 
and  through  it  our  whole  people,  than  the  perpetration  of  the 
barbarous  outrages  upon  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  private  property  that  has  marked  the 
course  of  the  enemy  in  our  own  country.  Such  proceedings  not 
only  disgrace  the  perpetrators  and  all  connected  with  them,  but 
is  subversive  of  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
destructive  of  the  ends  of  our  present  movement.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men,  and  that 
•we  cannot  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  our  people  have  suf- 
fered without  covering  ourselves  with  shame  in  the  eyes  of  all 
whose  abhorance  has  been  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  our  enemy, 
and  offending  against  Him  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  without 
whose  favor  and  support  our  efforts  must  all  prove  in  vain." 

These  two  men  had  written  their  names  high  and  indelibly 
as  warriors  on  the  roll  of  fame.  The  one,  McClellan,  on  his 
side  had  no  superior,  the  other,  General  Lee,  had  no  equal  on 
either  side.  They  now  add  to  their  well  earned  fame,  sentiments 
worthy  of  the  highest  humanity  and  the  'best  civilization  of 
mankind.  McClellan  was  removed.  Words  such  as  these  awak- 
ened no  response  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  directed  the  war 
at  Washington.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  noble  sentiments,  and 
the  petty  political  jealousies  and  personal  envy  of  his  own  admin- 
istration. 

Lee's  sentiments  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  life. 
He  was  honored  more  each  day,  as  each  day  developed  some  new 
feature  of  greatness  and  goodness  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  mankind,  and  bound  to  him  in  ties,  that  death  could  not 
sever,  the  personal  affection  of  each  and  all  of  his  soldiers. 
After  the  fights  around  Richmond,  there  was  not  a  good  man  in 
the  army  that  would  not  have  gladly  put  in  jeopardy  his  own 
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life  to  preserve  that  of  his  leader.  I  remember  well  the  effect 
of  this  order  upon  the  army;  they  knew  what  he  did  was  right, 
but  I  am  sure  I  am  in  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that 
it  not  only  commanded  the  approval,  but  excited  the  pride 
of  the  army,  and  there  was  not  one  heart  that  did  not  inwardly 
feel  that  he  was  as  good  as  he  was  great.  It  was  obeyed  al- 
most literally;  each  man  felt  that  his  personal  honor  and  the 
good  name  of  Lee  and  his  country  were  involved  in  it,  and 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  army  frowned  down  any  effort  at 
disobedience. 

But  in  contemplation  of  Lee  I  forgot  myself  and  my  task. 
I  cannot  paint  the  portrait,  I  must  leave  that  to  other  and  better 
artists.  It  has  been  done  and  will  be  done  again.  I  have  seen 
him  in  the  storm  of  battle,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  when  a  nation 
sung  his  praises,  and  in  the  day  of  defeat,  when  no  man  blamed. 
I  have  seen  him  in  the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy  when  his 
grand  army,  the  victors  in  so  many  battles,  diminished  in  num- 
bers, despondent  in  spirits  and  almost  without  hope,  was  in  a 
steady  and  constant  process  of  disintegration,  night  after  night, 
hundreds  of  the  best  men  would  desert  because  they  believed  the 
cause  was  hopeless,  and  I  have  conferred  with  him  as  to  the 
remedy.  In  all  this  he  was  the  same  quiet,  dignified,  lofty  im- 
perturbable self  sacrificing  soldier,  without  an  enemy,  without 
a  rival.  In  all  that  illustrious  army  of  Confederate  officers — 
who  in  love  of  country  and  proud  ambition  carved  their  names 
in  deathless  deeds  upon  the  escutcheon  o  fth  eConfederacy — 
there  was  not  one  that  envied  Lee,  not  one  that  would  have  de- 
tracted the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  fame.  Whoever  was  second 
in  this  war,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  and  is  and  ever  will  be,  by  uni- 
versal consent  of  soldiers,  civilians  at  home  and  abroad,  with- 
out a  peer. 

The  same  order,  as  we  have  seen,  that  removed  McClellan 
appointed  Gen'l  Burnside  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  McClellan,  and  assumed 
a  command  which  he  had  before  declined  with  reluctance  and 
distrust  of  his  abilities.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  good  soldier,  but 
without  genius.  His  plan  of  the  coming  campaign,  in  his  own 
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language,  was  that  he  would  march  upon  Richmond  via  Fred- 
ericksburg,  cross  the  river  promptly,  and  take  possession  of  the 
heights  south  of  Fredericksburg,  which  were  afterwards  held 
by  the  Confederates,  before  Lee  could  possibly  concentrate  his 
forces  to  interfere  with  the  crossing,  or  check  his  onward  march 
after  he  crossed  to  Richmond.  He  was  prevented  by  the  delay  in 
his  pontoons  to  reach  him.  A  council  of  war  was  then  held  as 
to  where  the  army  should  cross.  It  was  first  determined  to 
cross  at  Skinker's  Neck,  about  twelve  miles  below  Fredericksburg, 
but  the  demonstration  in  that  direction  concentrated  the  Confed- 
erate forces  there,  and  that  was  abandoned;  he  then  determined 
to  cross  at  Fredericksburg,  first,  as  he  said,  because  the -enemy 
did  not  expect  it — next,  because  he  felt  that  this  was  the  place 
to  fight  the  most  decisive  battle,  because  if  he  divided  their 
forces  by  piercing  their  line  at  one  or  two  points,  separating  the 
wings,  then  a  vigorous  attack  with  the  whole  army  would  break 
them  in  pieces.  This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  President  and 
approved  by  him.  It  was  opposed  by  Halleck  at  first,  but  he 
became  acquiescent,  and^  it  was  adopted. 

Sumner's  command  reached  Falmouth,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  a  little  above  Fredericksburg,  on  the  i/th  of 
November,  1862.  On  the  next  day  General  Franklin  placed 
his  whole  command  at  Stafford  Court-House,  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Fredericksburg,  near  Acquia  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Potomac.  General  Hooker's  command  was  concentrated  at 
Hartwood,  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the 
19th.  The  cavalry  were  in  the  rear,  covering  the  fords  of  the 
Rappahannock  higher  up  the  stream.  -On  the  I5th  of  November 
Lee  sent  a  Mississippi  regiment  of  infantry  and  Lewis'  Light 
Battery  to  reinforce  the  small  garrison  at  Fredericksburg,  con- 
sisting at  that  time  of  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  Cavalry,  under 
Col.  Ball.  On  the  I7th,  the  day  that  Sumner  arrived,  the  Con- 
federate chieftain,  ever  vigilant,  sent  Longstreet,  with  McLaws 
and  Ransom's  divisions  of  infantry,  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry, 
and  Lane's  rifle  battery,  to  the  town,  which  they  reached  on  the 
2Oth  following.  Up  to  this  time  everything  pointed  to  Fredericks- 
burg  as  the  place  for  the  concentration  of  the  Federal  troops; 
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but  Lee,  anxious  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  to  make  no  mistake, 
directed  Stuart  to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  This  he  did,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  and  reached 
Warrenton  just  after  the  departure  of  the  enemy's  column. 

The  information  thus  gained  confirmed  all  the  previous  indica- 
tions that  General  Burnside  was  moving  on  Fredericksburg.  On 
the  morning  of  the  I9th  the  remainder  of  Longstreet's  corps 
inarched  for  that  point.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  advance 
of  Sumner  reached  Falmouth  on  the  i/th,  and  made  an  effort 
to  cross  the  river,  according  to  report  of  General  Lee,  but  was 
driven  back  by  Colonel  Ball  with  the  Fifteenth  Virginia  Cavalry, 
four  companies  of  Mississippi  infantry,  and  Lewis'  Light  Battery. 
This  is  denied  by  Lossing  in  a  note  to  his  history  of  the  civil 
war,  in  which  he  intimates  that  General  Lee  intentionally  mis- 
represented the  facts.  The  point  is  not  very  material,  and  will 
not  add  to  or  detract  much  from  either  side.  The  mistake,  if 
mistake  it  be,  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  attack  made  by 
Sumner's  artillery  on  his  arrival  upon  the  Confederates  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  This  assault  was  made  for  some  purpose, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  purpose,  unless  it  was  in  accord  with 
Burnside's  declared  plan  of  crossing  the  river  promptly  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  hills  south  of  Fredericksburg  while  he  was 
able.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  facts,  as  conceded,  that 
Sumner  himself  wished  to  cross,  and  was  only  prevented,  as  is 
alleged,  by  the  order  of  Burnside.  It  does  not  definitely  appear, 
assuming  he  had  such  an  order,  when  it  was  given,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  his  attack.  If  before,  then  his  conduct,  if  not  in 
disobedience  of  the  spirit  of  the  order,  was  wanton  and  without 
an  object;  if  after,  then  it  would  seem  he  was  preparing  to  cross 
and  do  what  it  was  understood  General  Burnside  expected  to 
do ;  but  finding  more  troops  and  a  more  vigorous  resistance 
than  he  expected,  he  held  the  north  bank  of  the  river  until  further 
communication  with  the  commanding  general. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  writing  from 
Falmouth  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1862,  says  that  "five  Mis- 
sissippi regiments  and  Major  Crutchfield's  rebel  cavalry  brigade, 
it  is  reported  on  good  authority,  are  here  to  dispute  our  crossing." 
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Again  he  says,  "the  rebels  on  yesterday  destroyed  a  scow  in  the 
river  to  prevent  our  crossing,"  nor  does  he  anywhere  intimate 
that  the  crossing  was  delayed  for  a  moment.  All  these  circum- 
stances together  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Confederates  ex- 
pected them  to  cross,  that  they  were  to  cross,  and  would  have 
crossed  but  for  the  vigorous  resistance  offered.  This  corres- 
pondent of  the  Enquirer  evidently  believed  it,  the  Confederate 
commander  believed  it,  and  doubtless  so  reported  it  to  General 
Lee.  However  the  facts  may  be  there  is  no  man  on  either  side 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  war  and  its  leaders 
who,  with  a  proper  self-respect,  will  intimate  that  General  Lee 
had  for  any  purpose  intentionally  uttered  an  untruth.  (Page 
198,  Rebellion  Record,  vol.  5,  1862-1863.) 

The  question  arises,  Why  did  not  Sumner  cross?  Lee  him- 
self admits  that  he  could  not  prevent  it  finally,  except  at  too 
great  a  sacrifice,  and  his  only  object  was  to  delay  it  until  his 
troops  could  be  concentrated.  That  concentration  must  take 
place  on  the  heights  south  of  Fredericksburg,  and  when  once 
occupied  by  Lee's  whole  force,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
dislodge  him.  Why,  then,  did  not  General  Burnside  cross  when 
it  was  practicable  and  seize  these  heights?  The  question  is 
more  easily  asked  than  answered,  and,  I  imagine,  can't  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily  upon  any  correct  military  principle. 

On  the  2  ist,  Sumner  summoned  the  corporate  authorities 
of  Fredericksburg  to  surrender  by  5  P.  M.,  and  threatened,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  bombard  the  city  at  9  o'clock  next  morning, 
A  storm  was  raging  at  the  time  of  the  summons.  The  same 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  says:  "On  the  i8th 
very  few  men  are  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  but  there  are  an  abund- 
ance of  women  and  children,  and  that  during  the  silencing  of 
the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  i/th,  the  utmost  consternation 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants.  The  children  seemed  very 
much  frightened."  No  power  on  the  Confederate  side  could 
prevent  the  execution  of  Sumner's  threatened  bombardment; 
the  city  was  exposed  to  the  guns  off  Stafford's  Heights,  and 
these  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Confederate  batteries.  Gen- 
eral Lee  informed  the  city  authorities,  while  he  would  not  occupy 
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the  place  for  military  purposes,  he  would  not  allow  the  enemy 
to  do  so,  and  directed  them  to  remove  the  women  and  children 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  bombardment  did  not  take  place — it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  threat,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
was  ever  made.  In  view  of  the  threatened  collision  between  the 
two  armies,  General  Lee  advised  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  and 
nearly  the  entire  population  left,  and,  as  General  Lee  in  his  re- 
ports says,  without  a  murmur.  This  was  but  another  evidence 
of  the  high  devotion  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  their  cause, 
and  though  the  blows  fell  most  frequently,  and  the  loss  more 
heavily  upon  Virginia,  because  she  was  the  battle-ground,  yet 
all  the  States  showed  the  same  endurance  and  determination, 
and  the  people  everywhere  manifested  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
sacrifice  which  said  to  the  world,  our  cause  is  holy,  and  its  ob- 
jects priceless.  I  witnessed,  in  part,  the  evacuation  of  Frede- 
ricksburg;  I  know  something  of  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of 
that  devoted  people.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle;  the  weather  was 
inclement,  the  ground  was  frozen,  women  and  children,  the 
aged,  infirm,  sick  and  destitute,  without  food  and  thinly  clad, 
without  homes  or  shelter,  formed  in  the  mournful  procession 
that  went  out  from  Fredericksburg ;  to  seek  food  they  knew  not 
where,  to  find  shelter  nowhere  save  under  heaven's  canopy. 
Mothers  could  be  seen  with  one  child  at  the  breast,  while' others 
followed,  led  with  naked  feet  upon  the  frozen  ground.  Their 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  sons  were  in  battle  array  and 
could  not  help  them.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  picture,  and  told  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  will  tell  to  the  last  generation  what  the  Con- 
federate women  and  non-combatants  did  and  were  ready  to 
suffer  for  their  country.  There  were  no  murmurs,  no  protest, 
but  many  a  God  bless  you,  from  suffering  and  pallid  lips,  greeted 
the  soldiers  as  they  passed,  and  as  we  well  knew,  many  a  silent 
prayer  went  up  from  pious  hearts  to  the  God  of  battles  to  protect 
their  countrymen,  to  drive  back  the  ruthless  invaders,  and  again 
restore  their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  to  their  homes  and 
loved  ones.  Such  women,  if  necessary  to  the  cause,  would  them- 
selves have  lighted  the  brands  to  reduce  to  ashes  their  homes, 
and  the  brave  soldier  boys  who  witnessed  their  devotion,  then 
and  there  determined  to  hurl  back,  with  God's  blessing,  the  foe 
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or  die.  That  prayer  was  answered;  thousands  of  the  enemy  bit 
the  dust  to  rise  no  more ;  thousands  lived  in  agony  and  pain,  and 
the  remainder  were  driven  back  weary,  wounded  and  sore,  to 
the  shelter  of  their  guns  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
Wherever  patriotism  is  honored,  and  heroism  admired,  let  this 
be  told  in  memory  of  the  women  of  Fredericksburg.  There 
should  be  in  the  old  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  a 
plain  white  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  these  brave  wo- 
men, and  upon  this  let  there  be  inscribed  the  memorable  words 
of  Lee:  "History  presents  no  instance  of  a  people  exhibiting  a 
purer  and  more  unselfish  patriotism;  they  cheerfully  incurred 
great  hardship  and  privations,  and  surrendered  their  homes  and 
property  to  destruction,  rather  than  yield  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies."  I  saw  Fredericksburg  afterwards ;  the  city 
was  sacked  and  many  a  home  was  in  ashes ;  some  of  these  women 
were  there,  and  as  they  sat  among  its  ruins  as  it  were,  in  the 
very  ashes  of  their  desolation,  they  thanked  God  for  their  vic- 
tory. When  Burnside's  army  first  began  to  move,  Jackson,  in 
pursuance  of  his  instructions,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  placed 
himself  near  Orange  Court  House,  to  enable  him  more  promptly 
to  co-operate  with  Longstreet.  Lee  always  had  his  troops  well 
in  hand,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  mistake.  Sometimes  they 
were  a"  little  slow  in  their  movements,  but  the  fault  was  not  his. 
He  had  time,  place  and  circumstances  well  considered,  and  one 
move  followed  another  as  effect  followed  cause.  He  had  no  hap- 
hazard campaigns,  no  accidents,  all  was  methodically  and  regu- 
larly done. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  distance  between  Longstreet,  at 
Culpeper,  and  Jackson,  in  the  valley,  was  too  great,  and  that  Mc- 
Clellan  could  have  crushed  either  one  or  the  other,  but  with  such 
an  army  as  Lee  had — always  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
adversary — he  was  obliged  to  risk  much.  His  enterprise  and 
success  under  disadvantages  showed  his  genius,  and  in  this  as 
in  all  cases,  he  had  considered  all  the  chances  and  made  the  right 
provision,  and  hence,  Jackson  was  at  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
time.  Longstreet's  corps  was  on  the  left.  The  range  of  hills 
left  the  river  about  550  yards  above  Fredericksburg;  Anderson's 
division  rested  on  the  river,  and  those  of  McLaws,  Hood  and 
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Pickett  on  his  right,  in  the  order  name'd.  Ransom's  division 
supported  the  batteries  on  Marye's  and  Willis'  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  Cobb's  brigade  of  McLaws'  division,  and  the  24th  N.  C. 
of  Ransom's  brigade  were  stationed,  protected  by  a  stone  wall. 
The  immediate  care  of  this  part  of  line  was  committed  to  Gen. 
Ransom. 

The  Washington  artillery,  under  Col.  Walton,  were  posted 
on  the  crest  of  Marye's  hill,  and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left 
were  held  by  part  of  the  reserve  artillery.  Col.  E.  P.  Alexan- 
der's battalion  and  the  division  batteries  of  Anderson,  Ransom 
and  McLaws,  A.  P.  Hill,  of  Jackson's  corps,  was  in  position  be- 
tween Hood's  right  and  Hamilton's  crossing,  on  the  railroad. 
The  brigades  of  Pender,  Lane  and  Archer,  in  front  line,  occu- 
pied the  edge  of  the  woods.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker,  with 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  was  posted  near  the  right,  supported 
by  the  35th  and  4Oth  Virginia  regiments  of  Field's  brigade,  un- 
der Col.  Brockenbrough.  Lane's  brigade  was  in  advance  of  the 
general  line,  and  held  the  woods  which  here  projected  into  the 
open  ground.  Thomas'  brigade  was  stationed  behind,  the  in- 
terval between  Lane  and  Pender  and  Gregg  in  rear  of  that,  be- 
tween Lane  and  Archer.  These  two  brigades,  with  the  47th 
Virginia  regiment  and  22d  Virginia  battalion  of  Field's  brigade, 
constituted  Hill's  reserve.  Early  and  Talliaferro  composed  Jack- 
son's second  line,  D.  H.  Hill  his  reserve.  His  artillery  was 
posted  along  the  line  so  as  to  command  the  open  ground  in  front. 
Gen.  Stuart,  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry  and  his  horse  artillery 
occupied  the  plain  on  Jackson's  right,  extending  to  Massaponax 
creek. 

About  2  A.  M.,  on  the  nth  of  December,  the  Federals  com- 
menced preparation  to  throw  their  bridges  across  the  river,  op- 
posite Fredericksburg,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  below 
the  mouth  of  Deep  Run.  For  sixteen  hours  Barksdale,  with 
two  Mississippi  regiments,  I7th  and  i8th,  assisted  by  the  8th 
Florida  of  Anderson's  division,  repelled  all  efforts  of  Burnside  to 
lay  his  bridges;  two  Northern  regiments  were  reported  to  have 
lost  in  the  effort,  150  men;  in  a  few  minutes  150  pieces  of  artil- 
lery opened  upon  the  town ;  this  did  not  drive  the  brave  Missis- 
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sippians  from  their  positions  nor  accomplish  their  purpose  of 
laying  the  bridges.  The  bombardment  was  unnecessary  and 
useless.  Barksdale  was  finally  withdrawn  at  the  proper  time, 
and  three  regiments  were  thrown  across  into  the  town,  and  the 
bridges  were  laid.  On  the  nth  of  December  the  entire  army 
had  crossed  except  Hooker's  5th  corps.  Lee  was  in  a  strong 
position  on  a  ridge  that  ran  from  the  river,  diminishing  in 
height  to  near  Hamilton's  crossing,  and  there  held  the  wooded 
heights  in  front  of  the  railroad.  On  the  morning  of  the  I3th 
the  two  armies  confronted  each  other;  a  heavy  fog  enveloped 
the  field ;•  neither  army  was  visible  to  the  other;  a  hemisphere 
hung  in  breathless  suspense  upon  the  result;  on  the  one  side 
it  was  a  war  of  conquest  for  the  sake,  as  was  alleged,  of  the 
Union ;  on  the  other  it  was  a  war  in  defence  of  homes,  altars 
and  firesides,  in  defence  of  the  constitution,  the  keystone  of 
the  Union,  which  guaranteed  the  equality  of  States  and  the 
protection  of  private  property. 

On  the  Federal  side,  according  to  their  own  estimate,  there 
were  113,000  men  who  answered  at  roll-call  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 3th  of  December  as  present  for  duty.  On  the  Southern 
side  the  whole  force,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statements, 
did  not  exceed  78,228  men.  On  the  left,  Gen.  Franklin  had 
under  him  more  than  half  of  Burnside's  entire  army.  On  the 
right,  at  and  near  Fredericksburg,  Gen.  Sumner  had  the  re- 
mainder, except  Hooker's  5th  corps,  which  was  held  in  reserve 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  to  support  the  right  or  left,  and 
to  press  in  case  either  command  succeeded.  Nothwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  position  on  the  side  of  the  South,  the  great 
disparity  of  forces  in  favor  of  the  North  made  the  conflict  doubt- 
ful. Gen.  Lee,  in  view  of  this,  had  authorized  all  the  archives 
and  valuables  at  Richmond  of  the  Confederacy  to  be  packed  and 
in  readiness  for  removal.  The  sun,  as  it  were,  veiled  its  face 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  slaughter  and  carnage  which  was  soon  to 
commence  between  brethren  of  the  same  race  and  the  same 
country.  The  batteries  from  Stafford's  Heights  early  in  the 
day  opened  on  Longstreet's  position.  About  nine  o'clock,  or 
a  little  after,  the  fog  partly  lifted  in  the  valley,  and  dense  masses 
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are  seen  moving  in  line  of  battle  against  A.  P.  Hill,  of  Jackson's 
corps.  This  force,  under  Meade,  consisted  of  his  division,  Gib- 
bons on  his  right  with  Doubleday  in  reserve.  The  young  and 
gallant  Pelham,  of  Stuart's  horse  artillery,  with  one  section 
opened  an  enfilade  fire  upon  the  line  which  arrested  its  progress. 
Four  batteries  were  turned  upon  him  besides  two  others  from 
Stafford's  hills.  For  hours  not  less  than  thirty  Federal  cannon 
strove  to  silence  him,  but  strove  in  vain.  Never  before  was  his 
skill  and  daring  more  conspicuous  than  to-day.  Gen.  Lee  ex- 
claimed, "it  is  inspiring  to  see  such  glorious  courage  in  one 
so  young." 

General  Jackson  said  with  a  Pelham  on  either  flank,  I  could 
vanquish  the  world.  He  afterwards  gave  up  his  young  life  at 
the  battle  of  Kellysville,  near  Culpeper  Court  House,  at  the 
age  of  2.2.,  then  in  command  of  all  the  horse  artillery.  No 
more  need  be  said.  Lee  and  Jackson  have  written  his  his- 
tory, and  it  lives  forever.  He  was  withdrawn  by  Stuart.  The 
enemy  extended  his  left  down  the  Port  Royal  road,  and  all  his 
batteries  with  vigor  opened  upon  Jackson's  line,  eliciting  no 
response.  Meade  with  his  infantry  moved  forward,  joined  bat- 
tle all  along  the  line,  and  attempted  to  seize  position  occupied 
by  Lt.-Col.  Walker.  Walker  reserved  his  fire  until  they  had 
approached  within  less  than  800  yards,  and  then  opened  fire 
with  such  destructive  effect  as  to  cause  them  to  break  and 
retreat  in  confusion.  At  i  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  main  attack  on 
the  right  was  made  by  a  heavy  cannonade,  under  cover  of  which 
three  compact  lines  of  infantry  advanced  against  Hill's  front. 
Archer  and  Lane  received  this  attack.  The  work  was  fierce 
and  bloody,  and  the  portion  of  the  enemy's  line  in  their  front 
met  a  bloody  repulse,  but  by  some  mischance,  which  has  never 
been  explained,  there  was  an  interval  of  about  600  yards  be- 
tween the  right  of  Lane  and  the  left  of  Archer.  When  Lane 
was  assigned  his  position,  which  was  some  distance  in  front  of 
Gen.  Hill's  first  line,  as  occupied  by  P'ender's  brigade,  and  in 
front  of  several  batteries,  he  soon  discovered  this  interval,  and 
knowing  its  danger,  used  his  best  efforts  to  have  it  closed,  but 
in  the  confusion  of  the  coming  battle,  it  was  omitted.  The 
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enemy,  with  nine  regiments,  pierced  this  interval  to  Lane's  right, 
while  a  heavy  force  advanced  to  attack  in  his  front.  Thus 
assaulted  in  front  and  in  flank,  this  gallant  brigade  of.  North 
Carolinians  nobly  maintained  their  ground,  until  the  two  regi- 
ments, 28th  and  37th,  had  not  only  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
but  such  as  could  be  obtained  from  their  dead  and  wounded 
comrades,  collected  and  handed  them  by  their  officefs;  when 
these  two  regiments  had  ceased  firing  for  want  of  ammunition, 
the  enemy  in  column  doubled  on  the  center,  bore  down  in  mass 
upon  the  brigade  and  it  was  forced  to  fall  back,  but  did  so 
in  good  order.  Gen.  Thomas,  with  his  gallant  Georgia  brigade, 
came  to  Lane's  assistance,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  i8th  and  7th 
regiments  of  Lane's  on  his  left  drove  back  the  enemy  and  chased 
him  to  his  original  position.  It  has  been  said  that  this  tem- 
porary success  of  the  enemy  was  induced  by  the  giving  away 
in  Lane's  brigade  of  a  regiment  of  North  Carolina  conscripts. 
This  is  untrue.  There  were  no  conscript  regiments  as  such, 
and  no  troops  could  have  behaved  more  gallantly,  under  the 
circumstances,  than  those  attached  to  these  regiments.  Gen.  Lee 
recognizes  their  gallantry  in  his  report,  when  he  says  that  at- 
tacked in  front  and  flank,  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance, 
the  brigade  gave  way.  Gen.  Lane  says,  of  his  conscripts,  "I 
cannot  refrain  from  making  special  allusion  to  our  conscripts, 
many  of  whom  were  under  fire  for  the  first  time.  They  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  a  brigade  that  had  borne  itself  well  in 
all  the  battles  of  the  last  eight  months,  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Petersburg."  In  the  meantime  a  large  force  had  penetrated 
the  interval  as  far  as  Hill's  reserve,  and  encountered  Gregg's 
brigade.  The  attack  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  mistak- 
ing the  enemy  for  our  own  troops,  Orr's  rifles  of  this  brigade 
were  thrown  into  momentary  confusion,  and  Gen.  Gregg,  while 
attempting  to  rally  them,  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Hon.  Wm.  C.  Gates,  3d  Alabama  District,  then  a  captain, 
afterwards  a  colonel  of  the  I5th  Alabama,  which,  with  the  I2th 
and  2ist  Georgia  and  2ist  North  Carolina,  formed  Trimble's 
brigade,  then  commanded  by  Col.  Robt.  F.  Hoke,  told  me  that 
when  this  brigade,  the  22d  and  47th  Virginia  regiments  of  Col. 
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Brockenbrough's  command,  and  two  others,  Lawton  under 
Atkinson,  and  Early  under  Walker,  all  of  Early's  division, 
rushed  with  a  yell  upon  the  enemy,  as  they  advanced  he  saw 
Gen.  Gregg,  and  as  they  swept  by  him,  driving  the  enemy  before 
them,  the  old  hero,  unable  to  speak,  unable  to  stand  alone, 
raised  himself  to  his  full  height  by  a  small  tree,  and,  with  cap 
in  hand,  waived  them  forward.  It  seemed  that  he  had  heard 
them  as  he  lay  mortally  wounded  and  speechless,  and  as  the 
fires  of  his  patriotism  dying  out  with  the  wasting  energies 
of  life  were  rekindled  by  the  shouts  of  his  comrades,  he  raised 
himself,  cheered  them  on  and  died.  Wolf,  when  told,  as  he 
lay  wounded  and  dying,  that  the  enemy  fled,  said,  "I  die  con- 
tented." Gregg,  with  the  rebel  shout  in  his  ears,  which  told 
him  that  a  disaster  had  been  converted  into  a  victory,  died  in 
exultation. 

This  brigade,  led  by  the  dashing  Hoke,  seconded  by  the 
gallant  Gates,  who  afterwards  lost  his  arm  before  Richmond, 
swept  everything  before  them,  and  as  the  Federals  ran  and 
massed  in  front  of  the  2ist  N.  C,  the  "Tar  Heels,"  says  Col. 
Gates,  mowed  them  down  in  files,  and  that  charge  made  Hoke 
brigadier  general,  though  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His  horse 
was  stricken  down  by  a  shell;  this  threw  Hoke,  leaving  one 
foot  in  the  stirrup.  The  horse  recovered  and  ran,  dragging 
him  some  distance,  until  he  was  rescued  by  Col.  Gates  and 
his  men. 

Gregg's  brigade,  consisting  of  four  regiments  and  one 
company  of  rifles,  were  under  Col.  Hamilton,  and  joined  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy.  Lawton's  brigade,  under  Col.  Atkinson, 
first  encountered  the  enemy,  followed  on  the  right  and  left  by 
Trimble  and  Hoke  and  Early  under  Col.  Walker.  Talliafero's 
division  moved  forward  at  the  same  time  on  Early's  left,  and 
his  right  regiment,  the  2d  Va.,  belonging  to  Paxton's  brigade, 
joined  in  the  attack.  The  enemy  was  pressed  back  to  the  line 
of  the  railroad  embankment.  They  were  here  reinforced  by 
Gibbons  and  Doubleday,  but  Hoke  and  Atkinson  charged  again 
and  drove  them  back  across  the  plains  to  their  guns,  inflicting 
great  slaughter  and  capturing  many  prisoners.  In  this  charge 
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Col.  Atkinson  was  severely  wounded,  and  Capt.  Lawton,  the 
brigade  adjutant,  mortally  wounded  while  gallantly  leading  his 
brigade.  The  attack  on  Hill's  left  was  repulsed  by  the  artillery 
on  that  part  of  the  line  which,  in  its  turn,  was  assaulted  by 
a  furious  cannonade  from  24  guns.  One  brigade  of  the  enemy 
moved  up  Deep  Run,  sheltered  by  its  banks  from  our  batteries, 
and  surprised  the  flank  of  Finder's  picket  line,  capturing  an 
officer  and  15  men  of  the  i6th  North  Carolina  regiment,  but 
It  was  charged  by  the  i6th  N.  C,  of  Fender's  brigade,  under 
the  gallant  Colonel  McElroy,  57th  N.  C.,  under  Col.  Godwin, 
and  54th  N.  C.,  under  Col.  McDowell,  of  Hood's  division,  and 
driven  back,  the  57th  leading  and  the  others  following  in  sup- 
port. These  two  last  regiments  were  under  fire  for  the  first 
time.  The  repulse  on  the  right  was  decisive,  and  was  not  re- 
newed, but  the  batteries  and  the  sharpshooters  kept  up  a  brisk 
firing  at  intervals  during  the  whole  evening.  Fender's  brigade 
was  placed  in  position  on  Friday  morning  early,  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  division,  where  they  had  no  shelter,  not  a  log,  or  a 
tiee,  or  an  embankment,  from  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  Friday 
was  taken  up  by  skirmishing,  and  now  and  then  a  slight  ar- 
tillery duel. 

There  is  no  severer  test  of  the  mettle  of  troops  than  to  be 
placed  thus  under  a  hot  and  deadly  fire  without  protection  and 
in  a  state  of  inaction.  On  Saturday,  from  early  morn  until  late 
in  the  evening,  this  brigade  had  been  exposed  to  a  most  de- 
structive fire  of  shell,  solid  shot;  and  musketry.  The  artillery 
fire,  at  many  times  during  the  day,  exceeded  anything  I  ever 
saw,  unless,  perhaps,  at  Malvern  Hill  and  Gettysburg.  A  spec- 
tator of  the  scene  has,  in  words  beyond  my  power,  described 
it:  "Such  a  scene  at  once  terrific  and  sublime,  mortal  eye  never 
rested  upon  before,  unless  it  be  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
by  the  combined  batteries  of  France  and  England ;  never  was 
there  a  more  fearful  manifestation  of  the  hate  and  fury  of  man. 
The  roar  of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  artillery,  the  bright  jets  of 
issuing  flame,  the  screaming,  hissing,  shrieking  projectiles,  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  as  shell  after  shell  burst  into  the  still  air,  the 
savage  crash  of  shattered  forest,  formed  a  scene  likely  to  sink 
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forever  into  the  memory  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  but  utterly 
defying  verbal  delineation.  A  direct  and  infolding  fire  swept 
each  battery  upon  either  side,  as  it  was  unmasked,  volley  re- 
plied to  volley,  crash  succeeded  crash,  until  the  eye  lost  all 
power  of  distinguishing  the  lines  of  combatants,  and  the  plain 
seemed  a  lake  of  fire,  a  seething  lake  of  molten  lead  covered 
over  by  incarnate  fiends  drunk  with  fury  and  revenge."  Solid 
shot,  partly  spent,  rolled  in  our  front  and  across  the  line,  to 
our  rear  in  great  numbers,  reminding  one  of  the  incessant  ac- 
tion of  balls  on  a  billiard  table  when  handled  by  a  skillful  player. 
Added  to  this  was  the  incessant  annoyance  from  the  enemy's 
skirmishers.  Fender  sent  out  a  few  companies  under  Captain 
Cole  to  drive  them  back,  and  protect  the  batteries,  which  he  did 
with  great  gallantry.  During  the  evening  General  Fender  was 
wounded  by  a  spent  ball,  and  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  the  command  of  the  brigade  developed  upon  me  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  that  of  the  regiment  upon  Colonel  Joseph  Hyman; 
but  he  returned  as  soon  as  his  wounds  were  dressed,  and  at  his 
request  I  aided  him  in  command  of  the  brigade  during  the 
balance  of  the  day.  During  the  evening  Lieutenant  Sheppard, 
the  aid  of  Fender,  was  killed  while  gallantly  endeavoring  to 
rally  some  troops,  not  our  own,  on  our  right  (who  had  broken) — 
a.  son  of  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Sheppard,  for  many  years  a  distin- 
guished member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina;  his  death 
was  worthy  of  his  parentage,  worthy  of  a  soldier,  and  worthy 
of  the  cause. 

General  Fender  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  was  among 
the  first  to  resign  after  the  secession  of  North  Carolina,  and 
offered  his  services  to  his  State.  He  was  very  soon  made 
Colonel  of  the  3rd,  afterwards  known  as  the  I3th  North  Caro- 
lina, regiment.  He  was  a  very  young  man  and  yet  had  under 
him  prominent  and  influential  civilians,  who  were  used  to  com- 
mand and  unused  to  obey,  and  restive  and  rebellious  against 
military  rule,  and  yet  in  two  months  or  less  time,  he  had  made  of 
it  one  of  the  best  drilled,  best  disciplined  and  most  efficient  regi- 
ments of  the  service.  Such  merit  could  not  be  long  concealed, 
and  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  a  war  regiment, 
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and  went  immediately  into  active  service  in  the  field.  He  was 
promoted  for  gallantry  and  skill  on  the  field  to  brigadier,  and 
then  to  major-general  in  less  time  than  twelve  months.  His 
last  promotion  was  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  He  was 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  by  the  cap  of  a  shell,  in  the  thigh. 
We  went  to  Staunton  together,  both  wounded,  in  his  ambulance ; 
he  suffered  intensely  on  the  way.  We  parted  at  Staunton  to 
meet  no  more.  His  physician  advised  amputation ;  he  sunk  under 
the  operation,  and  died,  and  thus  fell  one  of  the  brightest, 
if  not  the  most  promising  young  officer  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
He  was  young  and  handsome,  brave  and  skillful,  prompt  to 
decide  and  yet  when  decided,  more  prompt  to  execute.  He  was 
known,  admired  and  trusted  by  his  superior  officers,  beyond 
any  of  his  age  in  the  service;  he  was  adored  by  his  troops, 
and  next  to  Jackson,  there  was  perhaps  no  greater  loss  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  higher  his  promotion,  the 
better  fitted  he  seemed  for  his  position ;  he  was  my  comrade, 
my  commander,  my  intimate  personal  friend.  I  must  even 
here  pause  to  render  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory  and  drop  a 
tear  on  his  untimely  death. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  Longstreet's  corps  occupied  the 
left  of  the  Confederate  line  in  the  order  mentioned.  About  u 
A.  M.,  French,  having  massed  his  troops  under  cover  of  the 
houses  in  Fredericksburg,  moved  forward  to  seize  Marye's  and 
Willis'  Heights.  General  Ransom,  who  was  in  immediate  charge 
of  this  part  of  these  hills,  ordered  Cooke's  North  Carolina  bri- 
gade to  occupy  the  crest,  which  they  did  in  fine  style.  He 
placed  his  own,  except  the  24th  North  Carolina,  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  rear.  The  24th  North  Carolina  was  in  the  ditch 
on  the  left,  and  on  a  prolongation  of  line  occupied  by  Cobb's 
brigade,  which  occupied  the  telegraph  road  in  front  of  the  crests 
protected  by  a  stone  wall.  The  artillery  on  Staffords  Heights 
opened  upon  our  batteries  to  protect  the  advance  of  their  in- 
fantry. Our  batteries  could  not  reach  them  efficiently,  and 
therefore  were  directed  solely  against  the  heavy  lines  of  infantry 
as  they  advanced  to  the  attack.  They  were  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter  by  the  Washington  artillery,  and  a  well  directed 
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fire  from  Cobb's  and  Cook's  brigades.  Their  loss  was  scarcely 
less  than  fifty  per  cent.  Hancock,  with  his  division,  resumed 
the  attack  and  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  2,013  out  of 
5,600  men,  in  the  wildest  confusion,  by  the  same  brigades.  In 
this  attack  two  regiments  of  Cook's  brigade,  the  46th  under 
Colonel  Hall,  and  the  2/th,  were  badly  exposed  and  suffered 
much  as  they  were  thrown  into  the  road  on  a  prolongation  of 
Cobb's  brigade,  without  rifle  pits  or  any  protection. 

According  to  General  Ransom,  it  was  in  this  their  assault 
that  General  Thomas  R.  Cobb,  a  distinguished  civilian,  states- 
man and  soldier,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  at 
the  same  instant  Brigadier-General  Cooke  was  seriously  wounded 
and  taken  from  the  field.  Upon  the  death  of  General  Cobb, 
which  was  universally  lamented  throughout  the  Confederacy, 
General  Rershaw  was  ordered  to  reinforce  General  Ransom, 
which  he  did  with  two  regiments,  2nd  South  Carolina,  Colonel 
Kennedy,  and  85th  Cavalry,  Captain  Starkhouse,  numbering 
about  700  men,  and  took  command  of  the  position  in  the  tele- 
graph road.  Again  did  the  troops  under  Sturgis  and  Getty, 
of  the  9th  Corps,  renew  the  assault;  but  with  the  fresh  troops 
by  which  Ransom  had  been  reinforced,  they  were  literally,  says 
General  Ransom,  swept  from  the  earth.  The  enemy,  still  not 
satisfied,  with  a  pluck  and  desperation  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
gathered  up  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  five  divisions  that 
had,  each  in  his  turn,  been  repulsed,  made  yet  another  assault; 
this  too,  like  all  the  others,  melted  away  before  the  pitiless 
storm  of  musketry  and  artillery  which  poured  out  its  fury  from 
the  stone  wall  and  the  crest  of  Marye's  Heights. 

Kemper  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Ransom,  and  re- 
inforced him  with  two  of  his  regiments,  including  the  24th 
North  Carolina.  The  Washington  Artillery,  under  Colonel  Wal- 
ton, who  had  done  splendid  service  and  suffered  much,  was 
here  relieved  by  a  portion  of  Alexander's  battalion.  Burnside, 
receiving  the  particulars  of  this  last  repulse,  ordered  General 
Hooker  to  cross  the  river  with  the  5th  corps,  which  had  been, 
up  to  this  time,  in  reserve,  and  "take  the  crest."  Night  ap- 
proached; Hooker  had  learned  the  result  of  all  the  assaults  so 
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far,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  Burnside  from  it;  but  he  was 
now  desperate  and  obstinate,  and  insisted  upon  the  order.  Hum- 
phrey's division  was  selected  for  the  sacrifice,  and  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  advance,  a  heavy  cannonade  was  ordered  upon 
our  lines,  and  continued  with  great  fury  until  after  sundown. 
The  division  then  moved  forward,  apparently  relying  upon  the 
bayonet.  But  why  waste  words?  It  did  not  get  within  bayonet 
distance,  probably  not  more  than  80  or  100  yards;  the  repulse 
was  overwhelming;  out  of  4,000  men  they  lost  1,700. 

Here  fought  Ransom, .  Cooke,  Kershaw,  Cobb,  Kemper, 
Colonel  Alexander,  Colonel  Walton,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia  and  Louisiana.  They  stood  side  by 
side,  supported  and  sustained  by  each  other.  There  were  no 
laggards,  no  stragglers;  every  man  was  in  his  place,  and  every 
man  a  soldier;  and  what  was  said  of  one  State  may  be  said 
of  all  who  fought  on  the  right  or  left  on  that  memorable  day. 
Six  times  did  the  foe,  with  great  heroism,  rush  to  the  assault 
within  100  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  six  times  were 
they  repulsed  with  bloody  slaughter.  If  the  battle  raged  furi- 
ously on  our  right,  it  was  still  more  terrific  and  bloody  on  our 
left.  The  women  and  children  of  Fredericksburg,  with  all  their 
sufferings,  were  terribly  avenged,  and  the  enemy  sorely  pun- 
ished. On  the  I4th  the  Confederate  troops  were  in  line  readv 
for  the  attack,  which  everything  indicated  would  be  renewed. 

The  Federals  were  also  in  line,  but  nothing  was  done  dur- 
ing the  day,  save  a  fire  at  intervals  from  Stafford's  hills  on 
the  Southern  lines.  The  i5th  passed  in  the  same  way.  On  the 
night  of  the  I5th  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  raged  most  furi- 
ously; under  cover  of  this  Burnside  returned  to  the  North  side 
of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  battle  was  over.  113,000  Fed- 
eral soldiers  under  fire  had  been  actually  engaged  with  the  vast 
artillery  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  except  a  part  that  could  not 
be  used,  which  was  left  in  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg.  Lee 
had  an  army  of  78,000  (according  to  Palfrey  and  President 
Davis),  of  which  only  about  20,000  were  engaged.  The  Federals 
lost  13,771  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners,  9,000  stand  of 
arms  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  which  had  been  left 
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in  Fredericksburg.  Gen.  Lee  says  of  Cobb  and  Gregg,  we 
have  again  to  deplore  the  loss  of  two  of  the  noblest  citizens, 
and  the  army  of  two  of  its  bravest  and  most  distinguished  sol- 
diers." Gen.  Burnside  testified  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  that  all  of  his  men  were  under  artillery  fire, 
and  about  half  of  them  at  different  times  were  formed  into 
columns  of  attack.  His  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  failure  was:  "It  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  men  to 
the  works.  The  enemy's  fire  was  too  hot  for  them."  Gen. 
Franklin,  August  19,  1862,  before  the  Senate  committee  said, 
"I  fought  the  whole  strength  of  my  command  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  keep  open  my  connection  with  the 
river."  This  battle  was  as  fatal  to  the  highest  officers  in  com- 
mand as  it  had  been  to  the  common  soldier.  Franklin  was  re- 
lieved because  he  could  not  perform  impossibilities.  Sumner, 
from  disgust,  resigned  and  died  soon  afterwards  at  the  age  of 
72,  and  Burnside,  in  a  short  time,  had  to  give  way  to  Hooker, 
and  resigned.  Hooker  was  in  his  turned  destroyed  and  forced 
to  resign  after  the  next  fight.  The  rage  and  disappointment 
at  the  North  knew  no  bounds ;  it  gave  way  after  some  days  to 
the  consoling  thought  that  Burnside,  under  cover  of  the  storm, 
had  escaped  north  side  of  the  river,  and  was  not  annihilated.  In 
the  South  there  was  unusual  satisfaction,  that  so  much  had 
been  done,  tinged  with  a  color  of  disappointment  that  the  vic- 
tory had  not  been  more  fruitful. 

On  the  eve  of  the  memorable  I3th,  as  heretofore  mentioned, 
just  before  dusk,  I  was  with  Gen.  Fender,  at  his  request,  assist- 
ing in  the  command  of  his  brigade.  The  firing  had  ceased,  the 
work  of  the  day,  whether  good  or  bad,  had  been  done.  The 
soldiers  were  eating  their  evening  meal  in  contemplation  of 
rest  and  sleep  so  necessary  and  sweet  to  the  soldier,  after  two 
days  of  intense  excitement  and  watchfulness,  exposure  and  se- 
vere conflict.  Courier  rode  up  and  handed  to  Gen.  IPender  an 
order  from  Gen.  Jackson,  through  A.  P.  Hill.  He  read  and 
re-read  it,  with  a  grave  and  anxious  face,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
It  was  in  substance  to  hold  his  brigade  in  readiness  to  advance 
at  near  dusk  (naming  the  hour),  in  connection  with  the  whole 
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line  upon  the  enemy.  This  order  was  issued,  and  though  there 
was  some  disappointment  manifested,  there  was  no  grumbling 
among  the  troops,  but  all  prepared  with  alacrity  for  the  move- 
ment. Pender  and  I  disrussed  the  order — he  in  the  light  of 
his  military  education,  and  I  in  the  light  of  its  common  sense 
and  practicability.  We  both  agreed  that  the  order  was  injudi- 
cious and  hazardous.  In  an  hour  it  was  countermanded  and  we 
slept.  It  has  been  said  time  and  again  that  such  a  movement  on 
the  night  of  the  I3th  or  on  the  I4th  should  have  been  made. 
This  is  not  justified  by  the  facts  or  circumstances  in  the  case. 
Lee  had  but  one  army  and  if  lost  could  not  be  replaced;  a 
night  attack  was  most  hazardous;  confusion  and  uncertainty 
would  inevitably  attend  it,  and  the  result  might  be  disastrous. 
What  had  been  done,  had  been  done  at  so  little  loss  to  us,  that 
we  could  form  no  idea  of  the  damage,  immense  though  it  was, 
to  the  enemy.  There  were  at  least  in  our  front  100,000  men, 
and  at  least  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  most  of  them  on  Staf- 
ford's heights  on  the  North  side  of  the  river  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  guns.  We  did  not  know  that  so  many  of  their  troops 
had  been  actually  engaged  or  the  extent  of  their  demoralization. 
The  Federal  government  had  determined  upon  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  Richmond.  There  was  murmuring  by<  reason  of 
the  many  disastrous  failures,  and  their  people  demanded  it.  To 
this  end  McClellan,  who  was  regarded  as  too  slow,  was  removed 
and  Burnside  substituted.  These  facts,  together  with  many 
other  circumstances,  indicated  that  the  onward  movement  wouid 
not  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  attack  would  be  renewed.  Lee's 
position  was  almost  impregnable,  an  assault  by  the  Federals  on 
the  I4th,  similar  to  the  one  of  the  I3th,  promised  well  for  the 
destruction  of  their  army  with  comparatively  little  damage  to 
us.  Gen.  Lee  wisely  determined  to  await  further  developments. 
On  the  night  of  the  I3th,  General  Longstreet's  line  was  strength- 
ened by  works  and  reinforced  by  troops  in  front,  so  that  by 
next  morning  he  says  that  he  could  have  beaten  back  the  world 
if  attacked  over  the  same  ground.  There  were  changes  made 
also  in  Jackson's  line,  and  the  weaker  parts  reinforced.  By 
10  o'clock  on  the  I4th,  Gen.  Longstreet,  in  a  letter  written  at 
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my  request,  says  that  it  became  evident  that  the  attack  would 
not  be  renewed  by  Burnside,  and  that  Gen.  Lee  himself  then 
considered  the  question  of  making  an  assault. 

The  attack  was  not  made  and  the  entire  army,  so  far  as 
I  am  advised,  at  the  time  endorsed  General  Lee's  action.  After 
the  enemy  had  retired  from  our  front  and  sheltered  themselves 
at  the  river  an  attack  on  our  part  would  have  renewed  the  fight 
of  the  1 3th  with  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  reversed,  and 
the  chances  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Federals.  General  Jackson, 
as  shown  by  the  above  mentioned,  order  determined  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  1 3th  to  make  a  forward  movement,  and  to  make  it 
at  a  late  hour,  so  that  if  it  failed,  he  should  be  able,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  to  withdraw  his  troops.  This  movement  was  at- 
tempted on  a  part  of  his  line,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Early;  but  as  Jackson  says  himself  in  his  report,  the  first 
gun  had  hardly  moved  forward  from  the  woods  a  hundred  yards, 
when  the  enemy's  artillery  reopened  and  "so  completely  swept 
our  front  as  to  satisfy  me  that  the  proposed  movement  should 
be  abandoned." 

This  should  settle,  and  forever,  the  question  as  to  Jackson's 
opinion  and  action  in  regard  to  attacking  and  "pushing  the 
enemy  into  the  river." 

The  troops  engaged  and  the  losses  by  States  at  Fredericks- 
burg,  were  as  follows: 

Lost  killed 
and  wounded 

North  Carolina  had  32  regiments .    .  1,521 

Georgia  "   28                      i  battery,  i  legion 1,069 

Virginia  "25  "           i       "          365 

Mississippi  "      7  "      65 

Alabama  "      9  " 70 

South  Carolina  "    n  "     i  rifles 531 

Tennessee  "     3  " 154 

Louisiana  "    10  "      77 

Texas  "      2  " 6 

Florida  "      2  "     45 

RECAPITULATION. 

North  Carolina  lost  1,522  out  of  32  regiments. 

Georgia  "    1,069  out  of  28  regiments,  i  battery,  i  legion. 

All  others  "    1,313  out  of  69  regiments,  i  rifles 
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With  such  victories  as  Fredericksburg,  with  those  that  pre- 
ceded and  those  that  followed,  and  so  many  of  them,  it  would 
seem  that  our  success  should  have  been  assured ;  we  failed.  The 
President  of  the  late  Confederacy  has  been  much  censured  and 
an  effort  made  to  throw  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
failure  on  him.  I  seek  not  to  inflame  the  bitterness  of  the  past ; 
I  enter  into  no  personal  contests ;  I  know  no  man,  and  seek  only 
to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history  as  I  understand  it.  That  Mr. 
Davis  had  his  faults  none  will  deny;  that  he  made  mistakes  all 
will  concede.  Who  is  so  perfect  as  to  be  exempt  from  human 
fallibility?  But  that  he  was  justly  responsible  in  any  part  for 
our  failure,  or  that  his  administration  by  any  act  of  commis- 
sion or  ommission  on  his  part  hastened  the  catastrophe,  will  not, 
in  my  judgment,  be  sustained  by  the  facts.  He  brought  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy  a  very  high  order  of  ability,  an  in- 
domitable will,  a  sincere  purpose,  and  an  intense  patriotism. 
The  success  of  the  cause  was  the  great  end  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  to  this  he  sacredly  gave  his  talents,  his  strength  and 
power.  Could  personal  sacrifices  have  promoted  it,  he  would 
have  spurned  the  costs.  Could  death  itself  have  accomplished 
it,  he  would  at  any  time  hav6  gladly  welcomed  it.  He  may 
safely  leave  his  vindication  to  the  impartial  historian.  Had  his 
cause  been  successful  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  first  pa- 
triots and  the  best  statesmen  of  the  world.  I  watched  him  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  the  adversities  and  misfortunes  of  our  cause 
were  rested  upon  his  head;  I  saw  his  patience  and  heroism; 
though  reviled  and  persecuted  he  answered  not  again,  preferring 
unjust  censure  to  a  vindication  at  the  expense  of  the  harmony 
of  the  country.  I  saw  him  as  he  stood  by  the  cause,  until  all 
else  had  forsaken  it ;  I  heard  him  as  he  stood  etaoin  shrdluuHg 
else  had  forsaken;  I  heard  the  slanders  uttered  by  his  enemies 
in  his  capture;  I  saw  him  in  case-mate  No.  2  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, when  arrested  for  treason,  and  it  was  declared  in  all  the 
passion  and  fanaticism  of  the  hour,  that  treason  must  be  made 
odious ;  I  saw  him  torn  inhumanly  from  wife  and  child,  and 
denied  even  the  privilege  of  correspondence ;  I  saw  him,  when 
to  heap  indignity  upon  cruelty,  they  outraged  the  civilization 
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of  the  times  by  putting  him  in  chains,  though  so  enfeebled  by 
age  and  disease  as  to  make  his  escape  impossible;  I  heard  his 
cry  of  pain  and  indignation  when,  in  the  name  of  national  hu- 
manity and  national  honor,  he  protested  against  the  wicked  out- 
rage; I  felt  the  sympathy  of  his  surgeon  as  he  witnessed  the 
crying  shame  and  disgrace,  and  heard  him  saying:  "that  it  was 
a  trial  more  severe  than  had  ever  been  inflicted  in  modern 
times  upon  one  who  had  enjoyed  such  eminence."  He  was  but 
the  vicarious  sufferer  for  the  people  he  loved  and  had  so  faith- 
fully served. 

I  have  seen  him  since,  an  unpardoned  rebel,  without  the 
privileges  of  the  humblest  citizen,  in  a  land  he  had  illustriously 
served  as  a  statesman  and  heroically  defended  as  a  soldier  with 
his  blood.  In  all  this  there  was 'no  manifestation  of  weakness, 
no  retracton  of  principle,  no  surrender  of  manhood.  Eighteen 
years  of  disability  and  isolation  have  passed.  He  is  now  an  old 
man,  and  stands  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  will  die  as  he 
has  lived,  a  patriot  and  hero.  Grand  old  man.  Grander  still 
in  the  disabilities  and  isolation,  which  environ  you  in  the  land 
you  love,  twenty  millions  of  hearts  to-day  invoke  upon  you  and 
yours  heaven's  richest  blessings,  and  generations  yet  unborn  will 
be  taught  to  cherish  thy  memory. 

No,  we  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  contest  de- 
generated into  a  war  of  friction  and  waste.  They  could  lose 
two  to  one  and  yet  be  greatly  superior  to  us  in  numbers.  The 
immigrants  from  the  Old  World,  in  countless  numbers,  were 
rushed  to  the  front  to  supply  the  places  made  vacant  by  wounds, 
desertion  and  death. 

Grant,  in  his  campaign,  but  continued  the  policy  inaugurated 
early  in  the  war,  of  accomplishing,  by  a  wearing  out  process, 
what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  skill  or  prowess.  We  yielded 
to  overwhelming  numbers ;  we  fell  commanding  the  respect  of 
our  enemies  and  the  admiration  of  the  balance  of  mankind. 
Richmond  was  the  objective  point  of  every  movement.  For  this 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  all  the  battles  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  fought.  For  this  Sherman  marched 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea,  leaving  in  hi  swake  burning  cities, 
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ruined  homes,  and  a  desolate  land.  Richmond  was  the  object. 
Virginia,  for  the  most  part,  was  the  battleground.  She  bared 
her  bosom  to  the  storm,  and  for  four  long  years  breasted  its 
fury,  yet  she  faltered  not;  "but  by  her  example  proved  that 
though  her  soil  might  be  overrun,  the  spirit  of  her  people  was 
invincible."  She  lost  nothing  of  her  ancient  renown.  She  gave 
Washington  and  Lee  to  the  first  Revolution.  She  gave  seven 
Presidents  to  the  Union.  She  gave  Scott  and  Taylor  to  the 
Mexican  war,  and  she  gave  Lee  and  Jackson,  Ewell,  Stuart, 
and  A.  P.  Hill,  among  the  dead,  and  Joe  Johnston  and  Jubal 
Early,  and  a  host  of  others,  among  the  living,  to  the  Confederacy. 
She  gave,  in  the  day  of  her  wealth  and  power,  an  empire  to 
the  National  Government,  and  in  the  day  of  her  exhaustion  and 
weakness,  by  the  action  of  the  same  government,  her  territory 
was  forcibly  divided  and  a  State  carved  out  of  it.  But  she 
still  lives,  and  is  to-day  an  empire  within  herself,  the  mother 
of  heroes  and  States  and  statesmen,  as  well,  the  admiration  of 
her  sister  States  and  the  pride  of  her  own  people.  God  bless 
the  noble  old  commonwealth !  Richmond  fell,  then  fell  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  the  Confederacy. 

My  comrades,  nearly  eighteen  years  have  passed  since  peace 
was  declared.  Of  those  who  survived  the  war,  a  large  number 
have,  year  by  year,  fallen  into  their  graves;  year  by  year  time 
is  tracing  its  indelible  impressions  upon  us  all.  Many  have 
grown  gray,  all  of  us  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and 
we  too  must  soon  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  While  we  live 
to  us  Is  committed  the  sacred  duty  of  keeping  green  the  graves, 
and  to  preserve  imsullied  the  memories  of  the  dead.  While 
one  of  us  may  remain,  let  him(  if  need  be,  like  old  mortality, 
devote  himself  to  the  pious  task  of  renewing  and  preserving  the 
records  and  chiselling  deeper  in  the  marble,  inscriptions  that 
tell  of  deeds  that  must  not  die,  and  let  me  urge  you,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  this  end,  to  teach  your  children  the  names  of  the 
battles,  the  names  of  the  heroes,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  and 
the  graves  of  the  unknown  martyrs.  Let  them  take  up  the 
sacred  task  where  we  leave  it,  and  let  them  so  teach  their  chil- 
dren's children  to  the  latest  generation. 
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Let  Yankee  Doodle  and  Dixie  stand  side  by  side;  they 
were  both  inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty.  Let  Manassas,  Fred- 
ericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  King's  'Mountain  and  Yorktown 
live  on  the  same  sacred  page  of  our  history,  for  they  were 
alike  struggles  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  men. 
We  were  successful,  that  proves  nothing  as  to  the  right;  the 
principle  is  unchanged,  impartial  history  will  vindicate  us,  and 
to  that  tribunal  we  commit  the  Lost  Cause. 

There  is  no  conflict  in  all  this  with  our  duty  to  the  Union. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  honor  it  in  peace  and  defend 
it  in  war,  and  I  am  sure  none  will  respond  to  these  duties  of 
the  citizens  with  more  alacrity  or  faithfulness  than  the  battle 
scarred  veterans  who  followed  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  their  de- 
scendants. 
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OX   HILL. 


Extracts  from  the  War  Record  of  James  M.  Gannett,  late  Captain  and 

Ordnance  Officer  of  Grimes'  (formerly  Rhodes')  Division, 

Second  Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  C.  S.  A. 


I  have  never  written  a  full  account  of  the  Second  Battle  of 
Manassas,  but  in  Volume  2,  of  my  (M.  S.)  "Papers  and  Re- 
views" there  will  be  found  reviews  of  Vols '  I  and  II  of  "Papers 
of  the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,"  contrib- 
uted to  the  Richmond  Times  of  February  23  and  March  I,  1896, 
Vol.  I  treating  of  the  "Campaigns  of  Virginia,  1861-62,"  and 
Vol.  II  of  "The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1862  under  General 
Pope."  These  volumes  well  deserve  publication,  and  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  military  student.  I  have  no  other  copies 
of  these  reviews  except  the  ones  above  mentioned,  but  in  Volume 
2  of  my  M.  S.  "Papers  and  Reviews"  will  be  found  my  descrip- 
tions of  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain  and  Second  Manassas. 
From  the  latter  and  my  personal  recollections,  I  shall  write 
here  an  account  of  the  Second  Manassas  as  far  as  I  was  in  it. 
I  have  written  previously  an  account  of  Cedar  Mountain. 

"After  spending  the  night  in  the  woods  above  the  old  un- 
finished railroad  cut,  not  far  from  Dudley  'Mills,  we  awoke 
next  morning  much  refreshed,  but  hungry,  as  our  feast  at  Ma- 
nassas did  not  last  long.  We  waited  for  Longstreet  all  day 
of  the  28th,  but  heard  nothing  of  him.  Nor  did  we  see  any- 
thing of  the  Yankees  until  the  afternoon,  when  skirmishing  be- 
gan on  our  right,  and  soon  both  of  our  divisions,  Jackson's  and 
Swell's,  were  ordered  in.  Our  division  was  now  commanded  by 
Gen.  Wm.  B.  Taliaferro  and  our  brigade  by  Col.  W.  H.  S. 
Baylor,  of  the  Fifth  Virginia  regiment.  General  Jackson  hav- 
ing no  staff  officer  with  him,  and  seeing  me  (that  formerly 
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served  on  his  staff),  directed  me  to  bring  up  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill. 
I  inquired  where  I  should  find  him,  and  he  simply  replied,  "Over 
in  that  direction/'  pointing-  with  his  hand.  If  I  had  known  then 
what  I  learned  aferwards,  that  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  had  switched 
from  Manassas  to  Centreville  and  was  then  probably  on  the  old 
Warrenton  and  Alexandria  turnpike,  somewhere  between  Cen- 
treville and  Gainesville,  I  might  have  found  him,  but  I  did  not 
know,  and  General  Jackson  did  not  tell  me,  so  I  rode  around  the 
country  all  the  afternoon  to  no  purpose.  If  I  had  not  been  sent 
off  I  should  have  gone  in  with  our  brigade  (Stonewall)  and 
might  have  been  killed,  as  poor  Col.  Hoff,  Thirty-third  Vir- 
ginia, was,  for  King's  Division,  the  attacked  party,  put  up  a 
very  stiff  fight,  and  did  not  draw  off  until  after  dark.  General 
Taliaferro  was  wounded,  and  so  was  Gen.  Ewell,  who  lost  his 
leg,  and  I  think  that  considerably  affected  his  future  efficiency 
as  a  general.  When  I  returned,  the  fight  was  over,  and  we  had 
to  mourn  many  killed  and  wounded  in  our  brigade,  especially 
in  the  Washingon  College  company,  the  "Liberty  Hall  Volun- 
teers," of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Regiment. 

Next  morning  (August  29th)  we  continued  our  bivouac 
in  the  woods,  our  division  (now  commanded  by  Gen.  Starke, 
of  the  Louisiana  brigade)  occupying  the  right  of  the  line  of 
battle,  Ewell's,  now  Lawton's,  division,  next  and  A.  P.  Hill's 
on  the  left.  We  bore*  the  brunt  of  this  day's  battle,  which  did 
not  begin  with  our  division  unitl  about  2.  P.  M.,  or  later,  al- 
though the  battle  is  called  the  battle  of  Groveton,  which  was 
beyond  our  right.  It  was  this  afternoon,  I  think,  that  we 
charged  through  the  woods  in  front  of  us  to  relieve  Hill's  troops 
and  reached  the  open  field  on  the  farther  side,  but  soon  returned 
to  our  position,  for  there  was  no  intention  of  bringing  on  a 
general  engagement  until  Longstreet  arrived.  He  came  by 
twelve  o'clock,  some  say  earlier,  although  Pope  would  not  be- 
lieve it,  but,  as  usual,  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  ready,  and  he 
wasn't  in  it  until  late  that  evening,  when  Hood's  division  drove 
back  Hatch's,  and  we  awaited  the  next  day. 

A  large  quantity  of  artillery  was  massed  on  a  hill  between 
the  two  c'orps,  under  Col.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  and  it  did  good 
service  next  day  in  repulsing  the  attacks  made  on  us,  for  it  had 
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an  enfilade  fire,  and  it  was  well  handled.     The  artillery  of  our 
corps  was  handled  Col.  Stapleton  Crutchfield. 

SECOND  MANASSAS. 

With  no  tents  and  no  cooking,  we  were  up  early  on  Satur- 
day morning,  August  3Oth,  and  our  brigade  (Stonewall),  Col. 
Baylor  commanding,  took  position  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
above  the  railroad  cut,  which  was  here  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  deep.  The  ground  sloped  in  either  direction,  right  and  left ; 
and  Col.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  commanding  the  second  brigade 
of  Jackson's  division,  was  on  our  right  beyond  the  railroad  cut, 
but  was  later  transferrd  to  our  left ;  then  came  the  third  brigade, 
Col.  Taliaferro's,  and  beyond  him  the  fourth,  the  Louisiana  bri- 
gade, Gen.  Starke's,  who  now  commanded  our  division.  As  we 
moved  to  our  position  we  heard  occasional  firing  on  our  left 
and  front;  thinking  it  from  stragglers  firing  off  their  guns, 
as  stragglers  will  do,  Col.  Baylor  said  to  me:  "Ride  over  there 
and  stop  that  firing."  I  rode  down  the  road  leading  to  Sudley 
Mills,  and  when  directly  opposite  the  firing,  I  turned  off  to  the 
right  through  the  thick  woods,  rode  towards  the  firing,  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  I  was  accosted :  "Halt  there !  halt !"  I  looked 
up,  and  to  my  surprise,  along  the  old  raili£>ad  cut  in  the  woods, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  front  of  me,  was  ranged  a  line 
of  Yankee  skirmishers,  who  had  quietly  stolen  up  and  were 
popping  at  everything  they  could  indistinctly  see  passing  along 
the  road,  ambulances  and  such  like.  For  a  moment  the  thought 
passd  through  my  mind,  had  I  not  better  halt,  but  visions  of  a 
Yankee  prison  loomed  up,  and  I  prepared  to  trust  to  my  horse'? 
heels,  as  I  turned  at  once  and  as  I  did  so,  the  branches  of  the 
trees  knocked  off  my  fine  hat — the  only  remains  of  the  Ma- 
nassas  plunder,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  stop,  that  hat  was 
irretrievably  lost.  Now  came  the  forethought.  When  I  get 
out  on  the  road,  I  pulled  out  my  old  cap  from  the  saddle-pockets, 
as  I  didn't  like  to  report  to  Col.  Baylor  bareheaded,  and  I  quickly 
rejoined  the  brigade.  I  reported  to  the  Colonel  that  I  couldn't 
stop  that  firing,  and  informed  him  from  what  it  proceeded.  A. 
P.  Hill,  on  our  left,  .soon  sent  forward  some  men,  and  the 
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Yankee  skirmishers  departed.  I  think  their  stealing  up  was  due 
to  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Hill's  men  to  cook  rations,  but 
no  harm  was  done,  and  the  cut  was  soon  in  our  possession  again. 
Of  course  these  skirmishers  "popped"  at  me  as  I  rode  back,  but 
the  woods  were  thick  and  my  horse  fleet,  so  I  got  back  un- 
harmed. I  mourned  over  that  hat,  and  my  old  cap  had  to  do 
duty  again  for  that  campaign. 

We  had  a  good  position  on  the  hill,  but  could  not  cross  the 
cut  without  moving  to  the  right  or  left,  so  it  was  a  barrier  to 
both  sides.     We  lay  there  all  the  morning,  and  I  think  it  was 
about  midday  when  the  enemy  advanced  on  us,  Fitz  John  Porter's 
corps,  as  we  afterwards  learned.    They  came  up  in  good  order, 
and  as  those  opposite  us  reached  the  fence  on  top  of  the  railroad 
cut,  they  lay  down  and  commenced  firing.     I  recollect  distinctly 
seeing  their  flag  held  up  against  the  fence.    Between  the  woods 
and  the  cut  there  was  a  small  open  space  in  front  of  us,  and 
Col.  Baylor,  flagstaff  in  hand,  Nat  Burwell,  sergeant-major  of 
the  Second  Virginia  Regiment,  and  some  others  went  out  into 
the  open  space,  and  were  soon  killed.    It  was  a  rash  exposure  of 
themselves,    for  neither  the  Yankees   nor   we   could   cross  the 
railroad  cut  at  that  point.    I  remained  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
and  had  plenty  of  company,  for  I  recollect  seeing  Capt.  Raleigh 
Colston,  later  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Virginia,  Maj. 
Williams,  of  the  Fifth  Virginia,  and  others  near  me.    The  woods 
were  full  of  men  and  officers.     Presently  I  felt  a  sting  in  the 
meat  part  of  my  left  thigh,  and  clapped  my  hand  to  the  place, 
thinking  I   was   wounded.      I  was   on   foot  holding  my  horse's 
bridle.     But  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  only  a  sting,  al- 
though there  were  two  holes  in  my  clothes.    Not  long  afterward 
John    Baldwin,    sergeant-major    of    the    Thirty-third    Virginia, 
whom  I  knew  very  well,  came  to  me  and  said  in  an  excited  tone : 
"Mr.  Garnett,  for  God's  saker  can't  you  bring  us  some  re-in- 
forcements?"     I  told  him  that  I  would  try,  so  I  rode  off  to  the 
left  in  the  woods  to  where  Gen.  Starke  was,  and  reported  our 
situation.    He  replied  that  he  had  no  troops  that  he  could  send, 
but  directed  me  to  ride  back  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  some 
troops   in   reserve.     As   I   went  back,   I  met   Fender's  brigade 
marching  through  the  woods,  and  when  I  reported  what  Gen. 
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Starke  said,  Gen.  Hill  replied  "I  have  Just  a  brigade  (Fender's), 
but  I'll  send  another."  But  when  I  returned  to  our  position,  the 
whole  line  had  moved  forward.  Fender's  brigade  proved  to  be 
sufficient  for  present  needs,  and  our  men  had  charged  througn 
the  woods  and  across  the  open  field  beyond.  The  hill  just  in 
front  of  us  was  covered  with  dead  men,  and  to  our  left.  The 
Irish  battalion  of  the  second  brigade  had  fought  with  stones 
after  their  ammunition  gave  out,  and  it  is  credibly  statde  that 
my  friend  and  old  college-mate,  Lewis  Randolph,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Irish  battalion  (First  Virginia  battalion),  killed  a  Yankee 
with  a  large  stone.  Our  artillery  on  the  hill  to  our  right  had 
taken  Porter's  men  in  flank  as  they  advanced,  and  broken  the 
force  of  the  attack.  Longstreet's  corps  had  moved  forward  in  a 
body,  and  soon  we  had  them  "on  the  run."  The  battle  lasted 
all  the  afternoon,  and  by  dark  we  had  driven  the  enemy  across 
Bull  Run,  a  little  more  daylight  and  we  should  have  had  an 
even  more  complete  victory. 

We  spent  the  night  on  the  field,  fully  a  mile  in  advance  of 
our  position  during  the  day.  We  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
many  gallant  men,  our  brigade  commander,  Col.  Baylor,  in  par- 
ticular. He  was  a  fine  man  and  a  fine  officer.  His  death  left 
Col.  Grigsby,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Virginia,  the  gallant 
Grigsby,  who  knew  no  fear,  in  command  of  the  brigade,  the 
fourth  commander  that  the  brigade  had  during  the  campaign, 
two,  Winder  and  Baylor,  having  been  killed  in  action. 

Ox  HILL. 

The  next  day  was  rainy  and  sloppy,  but  Gen.  Lee  wanted 
to  flank  Pope  again,  so  off  we  started  that  afternoon,  reaching 
Little  River  turnpike,  which  was  through  Fairfax  Courthouse, 
by  night.  Next  morning  we  kept  on  down  the  turnpike,  our 
division  bringing  up  the  rear,-  A.  P.  Hill  leading,  and  Lawton 
being  second.  Pope  had  been  reinforced  at  Centreville.  and 
expected  that  we  should  soon  be  after  him,  which  expectation 
was  soon  gratified.  This  fight.  Ox  Hill,  was  chiefly  A.  P.  Hill's, 
but  we  were  "in  it"  late  in  the  evening,  although  some  of  the 
books  don't  give  us  credit  for  being  there.  Generals  Kearny  and 
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Stevens  were  killed  in  front  of  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Lawton  fought 
on  his  left.  We  marched  on  down  the  turnpike  (south)  and 
turned  to  the  right  at  the  road  leading  across  the  turnpike  on 
top  of  the  hill  beyond  the  Chantilly  house.  We  took  position 
in  line  of  battle  in  the  woods  on  our  extreme  left  not  far  from 
the  turnpike.  We  lay  down  in  the,  woods  for  some  time,  await- 
ing whatever  might  turn  up,  having  thrown  out  skirmishers. 
I  recollect  riding  to  the  fence  in  our  front  of  the  woods,  and 
seeing  the  Yankee  skirmishers  in  the  field  beyond.  At  nearly 
dark  we  were  suddenly  roused  by  a  volley  from  both  sides, 
which  caused  each  side  to  retire  rapidly.  Our  men,  however, 
soon  rallied.  I  picked  up  a  flag  that  had  been  dropped  in  the 
sudden  encounter,  and  rode  along  our  line  to  see  where  it  be- 
longed. Two  regiments  were  without  flags.  I  first  rode  to 
Capt.  Raleigh  Colston,  commanding  the  Second  Virginia  regi- 
ment, and  asked  if  it  was  his  flag.  He  replied,  "No,  sir;  I  left 
mine  back  with  the  wagon-train."  I  then  went  to  Maj.  Wil- 
liams, commanding  the  Fifth  Virginia,  and  asked  him.  He 
looked  over  his  regiment  and  replied:  "Well,  I  reckon  it 
must  be."  I  presented  it  to  him  to  return  to  his  color-bearer. 
We  never  saw  anything  more  of  the  enemy,  so  they  were  worse 
scared  than  we  were. 

The  men  were  so  tired  and  nervous  from  continual  march- 
ing and  fighting  that  the  pop  of  a  cap  would  start  them  off,  but 
they  would  soon  rally.  We  withdrew  after  dark  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night.  This  closed  the  Second  Manassas  campaign  and; 
we  got  ready  to  cross  the  Potomac. 
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THE  CHARACTER  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE 
CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER. 


Address  by  Captain  John  Lamb  before  R.  E.  Lee  Camp, 
December  12,  1913. 


A  brave  Confederate  soldier  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  about  the  war.  A  well-educated 
young  woman,  to  whom  I  offered  a  fine  address  on  Gettysburg, 
from  the  Federal  viewpoint,  expressed  the  same  view,  but  said 
she  might  read  it  when  she  had  finished  a  certain  piece  of  em- 
broidery that  was  then  occupying  her  time. 

How  far  these  two  opinions  find  lodgment  in  the  minds  of 
our  citizens  we  cannot  well  decide. 

The  members  of  this  camp  certainly  deserve  all  praise  for 
their  noble  efforts  in  preserving  the  true  history  of  the  unfortu- 
nate but  heroic  conflict  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  collection  of 
these  portraits  of  the  distinguished  actors  in  that  struggle  is  a 
labor  of  love  that  will  be  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the  years 
come  and  go. 

You  may  be  certain  that  100  years  from  now  men  will  be 
studying  thesej  characters  and  the  campaigns  in  which  they 
figured.  They  will  know  more  of  the  details  of  the  battles  in 
which  these  old  soldiers  were  engaged  than  we  know  now.  If 
some  of  the  members  of  this  camp  will  interest  themselves  in 
having  the  battlefields  artound  Richmond  properly  marked  they 
will  be  rendering  good  service  to  their  State  and  city.  So  much 
by  way  of  suggestion  and  for  "the  good  of  the  camp." 

For  a  short  time  permit  me  to  .invite  your  attention  to  the 
character  and  services  of  the  Confederate  soldier  in  war  and 
peace. 

The  war  was  brought  to  our  doors.  We  had  to  fight  or 
"yield  ourselves  and  all  we  were,  cowering  slaves  forever." 
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Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  as  an  honorable  death  in  an  indi- 
vidual is  preferable  to  an  ignoble  life,  so  in  nations  \ve  find  that 
war  is  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  high  virtues  and  facul- 
ties of  men;  while  nations  that  practice  too  long  the  arts  of 
peace  become  enfeebled  and  oftentimes  corrupt.  Peace  and 
the  virtues  of  civil  life  do  not  always  flourish  together.  We, 
too,  often  find  peace  and  selfishness ;  peace  and  corruption ;  peace 
and  death.  It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  heroic  periods  in 
the  world's  history  have  been  the  fruits  of  war.  We  point  you 
to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  ancient  times ;  to  France.  England  and 
America  in  modern.  What  were  the  compensations  to  us  of 
our  own  War  Between  the  States? 

It  helped  to  educate  a  body  of  citizen  soldiery,  who  were 
to  teach  mankind  a  needed  lesson,  that  humatn  endurance  could 
equal  human  misfortune.  Our  people  were  thoroughly  aroused 
and  rushed  into  the  army  from  all  ranks  of  society  v  They  were 
citizen  soldiers ;  homogenious,  united,  patriotic  to  a  degree.  The 
army  contained  every  class  of  believers,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
neophite — students  of  divinity — Sunday  School  teachers,  dea- 
cons, vestrymen,  class  leaders,  exhorters,  men  from  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  in  the  land.  This  constituted  a  tremen- 
dous moral  force,  supplying  men  brave  enough  to  face  the  dan- 
gers nature  shrinks  from,  and  humane  enough  to  treat  with 
courtesy  and  kindness  any  foe  temporarily  in  their  power. 

To  the  citizen  of  the  Old  World  our  conflict  was  a  sub- 
ject of  intense  interest  and  wonder.  The  transformation  of 
citizens  into  soldiers  surprised,  if  it  did  not  alarm  them.  The 
skill  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  war  material,  the  revolu- 
tionizing of  naval  warfare  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  steady  valor 
of  many  battlefields,  convinced  them  that  the  American  soldier 
of  twelve  months  was  not  inferior  to  the  European  soldier  of 
twelve  years.  The  atrocities  of  one  side  shocked  them  im- 
mensely, while  the  patient  endurance  of  hardship,  and  all  man- 
ner of  provocation  by  a  people  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
look  upon  as  tyranical  and  effeminate,  by  reasons  of  their  pecu- 
liar institutions,  filled  them  with  the  greatest  admiration. 

A  leading  public  journal  of  the  world  thus  describes   the 
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impression  made  on  the  European  men  touching  the  attitude  of 
the  Southern  people: 

"The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  have  made  them- 
selves famous.  If  the  renown  of  brilliant  courage,  stern  de- 
votion to  a  cause,  and  military  achievements,  almost  without 
parallel,  can  compensate  men  for  toil  and  privations,  then  the 
countrymen  of  Lee  and  Jackson  may  be  consoled  amid  their 
sufferings."  Again  we  read: 

"The  details  of  that  extraordinary  national  effort  which  has 
led  to  the  repulsion  and  almost  to  the  destruction  of  an  invad- 
ing force  of  more  than  half  a  million  men  will  then  become 
known  to  the  world." 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  compliments  which  the  Confederate 
soldier  wrung  from  the  press  of  Europe.  They  could  be  mul- 
tiplied if  the  scope  of  this  paper  permitted.  Only  soldiers  brave 
in  battle  and  generous  in  victory  could  have  provoked  such 
praise  from  people  who  regarded  them  from  the  first  with  sus- 
picion and  prejudice. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  bravery  and  chivalry  of 
the  Southern  soldier  soon  impressed  the  thoughtful  men  of  the 
North  as  well  as  those  of  the  Old  World. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  at  a  Unitarian  convention 
held  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  said  in  part: 

"How  far  race  and  climate,  independent  or  servile  institu- 
tions, may  have  produced  the  Southern  chivalric  spirit  and  man- 
ner I  will  not  here  consider,  but  one  may  as  well  deny  the 
small  feet  and  hands  of  that  people  as  deny  a  certain  inherited 
habit  of  command ;  a  contempt  of  life  in  defense  of  honor  or 
class ;  a  talent  for  political  life,  and  an  easy  control  of  inferiors." 
After  declaring  that  this  Southern  spirit  was  not  external  and 
flashing  heroism,  but  real,  and  had  made  itself  felt  in  Congress, 
in  the  social  life  at  Washington,  and  in  England  and  France, 
this  gifted  divine  said : 

"This  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  war;  in  the  orders  and 
proclamation  of  the  generals;  in  the  messages  of  the  rebel 
Congress,  and  the  essential  good  breeding  and  humanity,  con- 
trary to  a  diligently  encouraged  public  impression,  with  which 
it  not  seldom  divides  its  medical  stores,  and  gives  our  sick  and 
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wounded  as  favorable  care  as  it  is  able  to  entend  to  its  own. 
It  exceeds  at  this  moment  in  the  possession  of  ambulance  corps." 
Further  on  Dr.  Bellows  makes  this  significant  observation: 

"The  war  must  have  increased  the  respect  felt  by  the  North 
for  the  South,  its  miraculous  resources,  the  bravery  of  its 
troops,  their  patience  under  hardship,  and  their  unshrinking 
firmness  in  the  desperate  position  they  have  assumed;  the  won- 
derful success  with  which  they  have  extemporized  manufac- 
tories and  munitions  of  war,  and  kept  themselves  in  relation  with 
the  world,  in  spite  of  our  magnificent  blockade.  The  elasticity 
with  which  they  have  risen  from  defeat  and  the  courage  they 
have  shown  in  threatening  again  and  again  our  capital,  and 
soon  our  interior,  cannot  fail  to  stir  an  unwilling  admiration  and 
respect." 

The  home  influences  and  academic  training  of  the  boys  of 
the  South,  during  these  two  wonderful  decades  of  our  history, 
1840-1860,  will  furnish  a  key  to  the  story  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier's wonderful  achievements  in  war  as  well  as  his  unexampled 
success  when  defeat  challenged  him  to  a  greater  degree  of  cour- 
age, patience  and  endurance. 

To  their  everlasting  honor  stands  the  fact  that  in  their 
march  through  the  enemy's  country  they  left  behind  them  no 
ruined  homes,  no  private  houses  burned,  no  families  cruelly 
robbed.  They  were,  with  one  solitary  exception,  and  that  per- 
haps a  righteous  reprisal,  careful  with  fire,  and  they  were  never 
known  to  borrow  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  with  no  thought  of 
returning  the  same.  They  divided  their  last  morsel  of  food  and 
the  last  drop  of  water  with  the  hungry  and  thirsty  prisoners 
that  they  captured  by  the  thousand.  With  the  rarest  exception, 
they  never  cherished  bitterness  and  ill  feeling  for  the  rank,  and 
file  of  the  men  they  met  in  deadly  combat. 

They  were  soldiers  from  necessity,  not  choice,  and  only 
fought,  as  their  Revolutionary  sires  did,  for  home  and  liberty. 
They  knew  then,  and  know  now,  that  they  were  absolutely  right 
in  their  contentions.  The  last  one  will  die  with  the  proud  satis- 
faction that  impartial  history  will  pronounce  judgment  in  their 
favor,  and  rank  them  as  the  most  heroic  and  least  selfish  of  all 
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who,  in  the  tide  of  time,  have  fought  for  their  homes  and  fire- 
sides. 

Historians  on  two  continents  are  giving  the  Confederate 
soldier  full  credit  for  the  honesty  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  defended  them. 

In  due  time  they  will  tell  of  his  achievements  in  peace  that 
were  not  surpassed  by  his  exploits  in  war.  Worn  out  by  the 
victories  he  had  won  over  superior  numbers,  he  yielded  to  those 
and  the  resources  of  the  world,  that  supplied  the  men  and  ma- 
terial that  at  last  compassed  his  defeat. 

The  territory  that  he  defended  with  unsurpassed  valor,  con- 
taining one-third  of  our  population,  has  for  years  contributed 
40  per  cent,  of  our  exports  to  foreign  lands.  But  for  the  cotton 
crop,  produced  on  his  land  and  through  his  enterprise,  there 
would  be  no  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  Receiving  no  pen- 
sion, save  a  pittance  from  the  Commonwealth  that  has  been  de- 
spoiled by  war  and  robbed  by  Reconstruction  laws,  he  has,  with 
the  toil  and  enterprise  of  himself  and  the  sons  sprung  from 
his  loins,  furnished  from  his  taxable  values  fully  one-third  of 
the  revenue  that  has  gone  to  pension  the  survivors  of  the  Fed- 
eral army,  and  the  widows  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  well-kept 
cemeteries  of  the  nation.  The  principles  for  which  he  contends 
are  recognized  everywhere  as  the  underlying  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government  to-day. 

He  sees  one  of  his  own  comrades,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  his  associates,  an  ex-Confederate. 
The  legislative  branch  of  government  is  in  control  of  the  men 
and  their  sons  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him.  Under  no  other 
form  of  government  could  such  a  situation  obtain.  The  safety 
of  the  nation  is  the  safety  of  the  States. 

No  summary,  however  brief,  of  the  record  and  services  of 
the  Confederate  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  part 
he  has  played  in  helping  shape  the  legislation  of  this  country  for 
the  past  forty  years.  In  the  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Congresses  there  were  thirty-two  ex-Confederate  sol- 
diers in  the  House  and  sixteen  in  the  Senate.  The  constructive 
legislation  they  initiated  and  enacted  into  law  has  been  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  nation,  while  the  undesirable  legislation 
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they  prevented  has  gone  far  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  in  our 
dual  form  of  government. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  it  will  be  no  less  a 
monument  to  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  American  engineers 
than  to  the  patient  and  untiring  efforts  of  Senator  Morgan,  of 
Alabama.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  name  many  others  in 
both  houses,  who  through  long  and  faithful  service,  have  in- 
scribed their  names  on  the  roll  of  fame,  high  among  the  civic 
heroes  of  this  age.  Your  own  State  furnishes  one  whose  mem- 
ory is  tenderly  revered  by  every  Confederate  soldier,  whose 
name  will  be  for  many  years  a  household  word  in  very  many 
homes  in  Virginia.  Major  Daniel's  fame  as  an  orator  will  not 
rest  primarily  on  the  Confederate  addresses  he  delivered,  al- 
though more  than  one  of  these  has  long  since  taken  rank  as 
American  classics. 

His  many  able  and  eloquent  speeches  on  constitutional  ques- 
•tions,  particularly  those  on  the  force  bill  and  the  anti-option  bill, 
will  ever  rank  him  among  the  most  profound  lawyers  and  able 
statesmen  of  his  day. 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  in  closing  his  eulogy  on 
Senator  Daniel,  said:  "The  Civil  War  brought  many  tragedies 
to  North  and  South  alike.  None  greater,  certainly,  than  the 
division  of  Virginia.  To  a  State  with  such  a  history,  with  such 
memories  and  traditions,  there  was  a  peculiar  cruelty  in  such 
a  fate.  Virginia  alone,  among  the  States,  has  so  suffered.  Other 
wounds  have  healed.  The  land  that  was  rent  in  twain  is  one 
again.  The  old  friendships  and  affections  are  once  more  warm 
and  strong  as  they  were  at  the  beginning.  But  the  wound  which 
the  war  dealt  to  Virginia  can  never  be  healed.  There,  and 
there  alone,  the  past  cannot  be  restored.  One  bows  to  the  in- 
evitable, but  as  a  lover  of  my  country  and  my  country's  past, 
I  have  felt  a  deep  pride  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  in  which 
I,  as  an  American,  had  a  right  to  share,  and  I  have  always  sor- 
rowed that  an  inexorable  destiny  had  severed  that  land  where 
so  many  brave  and  shining  memories  were  garnered  up.  That 
thought  was  often  in  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  Senator  Daniel 
in  this  chamber.  Not  only  did  he  fitly  and  highly  represent  the 
great  past  with  ail  its  memories  and  traditions,  but  he  also  rep- 
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resented  the  tragedy,  as  great  as  the  history,  which  had  fallen 
upon  Virginia.  To  the  cause  in  which  she  believed  she  had 
given  her  all,  even  a  part  of  herself,  and  the  maimed  soldier 
with  scars  which  command  the  admiration  of  the  world,  finely 
typified  his  great  State  in  her  sorrows  and  her  losses,  as  in  her 
glories  and  her  pride." 

Confederate  soldiers  may  well  comfort  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  each  passing  year  sees  the  enmities  of  the  past  giv- 
ing way  for  kinder  feelings  for  them  and  more  dispassionate 
judgments  touching  their  great  leaders  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  This  feeling  has  been  voiced  in  Congress  often  during 
the  past  decade,  notably  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress  by  two 
well-known  representatives  of  great  ability.  The  former  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Catnnon,  speaking  on  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
said  in  part:  "There  are  certain  great  characters  that  will 
dwell  in  the  history  of  the  country :  first,  Washington ;  second, 
Lincoln ;  third,  Lee,  a  great  man,  a  great  general,  who  did  his 
duty  from  his  patriotic  standpoint ;  fourth,  Jefferson  Davis,  a 
great  man,  performing  a  great  service  for  a  proposed  new  re- 
public as  he  saw  his  duty." 

A  hundred  years  from  now  the  ordinary  reader  will  recast 
this  period,  and  there  will  be  in  the  mouths  of  the  school  chil- 
dren the  names  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Lee  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  but  you  will  have  to  search  the  Congressional  Record 
and  the  encyclopedias  to  find  out  about  the  balance  of  us,  who 
have  been  Speakers,  ex-Speakers,  fnembers  of  Congress,  etc. 
Take  Mr.  Cannon,  for  instance,  they  will  say:  "It  does  appear 
that  there  was  a  man  from  Illinois  by  the  name  of  Cannon,  but 
I  don't  know  much  about  him.  There  was  another  member  by 
the  name  of  Cannon  in  Congress  from  Utah,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  had  seven  wives." 

On  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Mann,  of  Illinois,  said:  "Mr. 
Speaker:  It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  Civil  War 
closed  and  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  beyond.  There  has  been 
a  lapse  of  time  which  ought  to  permit  us  to  survey  the  situa- 
tion with  little  bias,  and  little  passion.  I  have  put  the  Civil 
War  behind  me,  a  great  conflict  that  was  probably  inevitable. 
There  were  patriots  on  both  sides,  gallant  men  in  opposition. 
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but  the  question  of  the  Union  was  settled  with  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  no  one  now  would  re-open  the  controverted  question 
so  bitterly  contested  before  and  during  the  war.  I  think  we 
can  well  afford  to  do  that  which  shows  that  the  country  is 
again  ?.  reunited  country  with  the  passions  of  war  passed  by, 
if  not  forgotten.  I  would  erect  a  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  the  father  side  of  the  Potomac  River,  across  the  river  from 
the  home  of  R.  E.  Lee,  atnd  the  burial  place  of  both  Union  and 
Confederate  soldiers,  and  then  I  would  erect  a  memorial  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River,  joining  the  ten  Confederate  States 
with  the  Union ;  aye,  Mr.  Speaker,  joining  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  with  the  memories  and  respect  for  Lee ;  aye,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  go  farther — in  the  course  of  years,  not  far 
distant.  I  would  construct  a  roadway  from  Washington  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  Richmond,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  that  roadway  have  the  government  of  the  United  States 
construct  a  memorial  to  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States." 

A  Virginia  Representative  in  Congress  congratulated  these 
two  distinguished  statesmen  on  their  remarks,  and  suggested 
that,  most  likely,  had  they  made  them  ten  years  before  the  result, 
would  have  been  their  retirement  to  private  life. 

There  was  one  striking  characteristic  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  that  some  day  will  furnish  a  theme  for  song  and  story. 
Time  will  not  permit  its  discussion  to-night,  nor  is  your  speaker 
the  man  to  do  the  subject  full  justice. 

Let  some  able  divine  consult  the  books  of  Drs.  Bennett  and 
Doggett ;  the  letters  of  John  A.  Broacldus  and  other  chaplains 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  He  will  find  facts  from 
which  to  draw  a  picture  of  faith  and  trust  and  loyalty,  such  as 
the  world  has  not  seen  since  Cromwell's  army  established  the 
English  Commonwealth. 

This  faith  was  the  result  of  the  teachings  and  pravers  of 
the  noblest  women  who  ever  graced  God's  green  earth.  Their 
unshaken  faith  in  the  Confederate  cause,  upheld,  sustained  and 
prolonged  the  unequal  conflict,  while  their  patient  waiting  and 
watching  at  their  homes,  providing  for  and  teaching  their  chil- 
dren, and  praying  for  the  absent  fathers  and  brothers,  furnishes 
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the  most  striking  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty 
this  world  has  ever  seen. 

Were  these  women  praying  against  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  ? 
If  America  had  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  violated  law,  were  their 
husbands  and  brothers  sinners  above  all  others?  Can't  we  learn 
to  discard  the  old  superstition  that  heaven  is  revealed  in  the 
immediate  results  of  trial  by  combat."  The  Christian  civiliza- 
tion of  the  first  three  centuries  went  down  in  the  darkness  ot 
medieval  times.  Paul  was  beheaded  and  Nero  crowned,  and 
Christ  crucified.  Turn  the  pages  of  history, 'and  you  will  find 
"truth  on  the  scaffold  and  wrong  on  the  throne." 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  Confederate  soldier  stood  out  in 
bold  relief,  almost  to  the  close  of  the  unequal  conflict.  No  won- 
der that  it  abated,  to  a  degree,  around  Petersburg.  No  won- 
der at  the  desertions  there,  greater  perhaps  than  in  all  the  years 
before.  The  plainest  man  in  the  ranks  could  see  that  the  end 
had  come.  The  letters  from  home  telling  of  'suffering  and  want 
were  heart-rending.  A  Northern  lady,  during  the  reunion  at 
Gettysburg,  remarked  on  the  cheerfulness  of  the  men  in  gray, 
saying  their  step  was  more  elastic  and  their  manner  so  different 
from  the  men  in  blue.  One  of  the  most  cheerful  men  in  this 
city  can  be  seen  any  day  on  the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
with  a  book  under  his  arm  and  humming  a  favorite  tune.  An- 
other, totally  blind,  walks  steadily  through  the  grounds  with  a 
pleasant  word  for  all  he  meets. 

The  game  of  "setback,"  that  many  apparently  enjoy,  must 
be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  setbacks  they  have  received  both 
in  war  and  peace.  Surely  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  in  the  Legislature  this  winter  will  follow 
the  suggestions  of  the  Norfolk  camp,  seconded  by  Petersburg 
and  this  camp,  and  contribute  to  the  further  comfort  of  these 
men,  as  well  as  many  of  their  comrades  scattered  through  Vir- 
ginia, from  her  ocean-laved  shores  to  her  mountain  tops,  the 

o 

aged  and  invalid  and  helpless  survivors  of  the  hosts  that  made 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  whose 
deeds  of  valor  will  live  in  song  and  story  while  the  sky  has  a 
star  or  the  ocean  a  tide.  There  cannot  be  over  18,000  of  these 
soldiers  in  the  State.  There  are  onlv  1,400  in  the  cities  and 
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counties  that  form  this  congressional  district.  Largely  over  half 
of  these  do  not  need  and  would  not  accept  any  assistance. 

If  need  be,  other  appropriations  can  be  delayed.  These  men 
are  falling  more  rapidly  than  their  comrades  fell  in  battle.  They 
will  not  need  human  assistance  long,  for  soon  they  will  be  with 
the  angels,  and  walking  the  streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  While 
building  monuments  to  the  dead  and  strewing  their  graves  each 
springtime  with  flowers  let  us  give  comfort  and  cheer  to  those 
who  still  linger  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  noble  women  of  the  South 

"Shall  love  to  teach   their  children 

Of  our  heroes  who  are  dead. 
Of  the  battle  scars  they  carried, 

Marching  to  a  soldier's  tread; 
Of  their   loyal   hearts    so  tender. 

All  aglow  in  truth's  array. 
And  the  many  recollections 

Of  the  boys  who  wore  the  gray." 
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HON.  JUDAH  P,  BENJAMIN. 


By  RABBI  CALISCH. 


An  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Benjamin  was  presented  by  members 
of  the  Jefferson  Club  to  Lee  Camp  No.  i,  C.  V.,  Richmond,  Va.. 
at  the  meeting  of  Lee  Camp,  on  November  2Oth,  1902.  The 
address  of  presentation  was  made  by  Rabbi  E.  N.  Calisch,  as 
follows : 

Rabbi  Calisch  began  by  saying  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  that  any  one  individual  exercises  upon  his 
community  or  upon  the  common  human  progress.  It  is  not  al- 
ways necessarily  true  that  those  who  occupy  the  most  conspicu- 
ous positions  are  the  most  effective  factors  in  human  history 
or  progress.  Often  the  most  decisive  conflict  is  fought  un- 
heralded and  in  silence.  Among  those  who  fought  in  this  silent 
and  unheralded  battle  of  brains,  and  not  of  brawn,  was  one  who 
gave  to  the  South  in  her  hour  of  sorest  need  the  power  of  j 
mighty  intellect,  the  loyalty  of  a  loving-  heart,  the  generous 
meed  of  a  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  service,  one  who  because 
of  the  worth  and  efficiency  of  this  service  earned  the  sobriquet  of 
the  "Brains  of  the  Confederacy,"  the  one  whose  portrait  he  had 
the  honor  to  present,  Judah  Philip  Benjamin. 

The  rabbi  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Benjamin, 
touching  upon  his  birth,  his  early  years,  his  legal  triumphs,  his 
success  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected 
from  Louisiana  in  1852,  and  was  the  first  Jew  to  occupy  a  seat  in 
the  chamber,  his  work  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Confederacy,  his 
flight  to  England,  his  triumphs  again  at  the  English  bar,  hi? 
honor  and  his  death  in  Paris  May,  1884. 

This  was  the  life  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  This  sketch  of  it, 
cursory  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  tells  plainly  what  the  man  was. 
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His  struggles,  his  achievements,  his  conduct  during  prosperity 
and  adversity,  give  eloquent  testimony  to  his  magnificent  men- 
tality, his  tireless  energy,  his  indomitable  courage,  his  unvarying 
loyalty  to  the  South.  His  mental  faculties  were  of  the  massive 
and  majestic  order,  possessing  solidity,  strength  and  exhaust- 
less  power.  But  because  titanic  his  intellect  was  by  no  means 
slow  or  heavy.  He  was  quick  and  keen  in  debate,  skillful  and 
incisive  in  repartee,  active  and  accurate  in  those  legal  and  for- 
ensic tourneys  in  which  his  professional  and  civic  duties  called 
him  to  particpate.  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
his  constant  opponent,  paid  high  tirbute  to  his  ability,  and  de- 
clared him  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Senate.  And 
those  were«days  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  an 
august  body,  and  ability  and  eloquence  characteristic  of  its  de- 
liberations. 

His  mind  was  constituted  to  deal  with  large  things.  He 
loved  to  plead  causes,  and  though  he  could,  when  necessity  de- 
manded, play  with  consummate  skill  upon  logical  premises  and 
twist  them  to  suit  his  case,  yet  he  could  not  "reduce  his  mind 
to  a  level  with  those  specfosities"  that  are  often  resorted  to  to 
twist  a  verdict  from  a  jury.  His  capacity  for  work  was  appar- 
ently inexhaustible.  He  would  often  labor  from  8  A.  M.  till  2 
and  3  of  the  following  morning.  President  Davis  recognized 
this  capacity,  and  gave  him  much  work  that  did  not  belong  to  his 
department.  It  was  said  that  he  was  the  only  officer  in  the  Cabi- 
net who  could  fill  any  other  man's  place. 

Mr.  Benjamin's  success  and  his  eloquence  were  the  fruit 
of  his  tremendous  mental  power  more  than  of  any  special  physi- 
cal grace  or  gift.  In  figure  he  was  short  and  inclined  to  be  stout. 
In  feature,  while  not  typically,  he  was  distinguishably  Jewish.. 
His  eyes,  hair^and  beard  were  dark,  the  face  round  and  the  lip* 
full.  His  voice  was  silvery  and  resonant  when  he  poured  forth 
the  flow  of  logic,  rhetoric  superb  diction,  scholarly  research  and 
invincible  argument  that  characterized  his  addresses.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  he  gained  his  triumphs  in  the  forum  and 
at  the  bar.  It  is  said  that  this  richness  and  perfection  of  style 
he  evinced  in  the  most  unimportant  documents.  He  did  not 
write  a  note  even  for  a  servant  to  fetch  an  umbrella  that  was 
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not  a  model  of  diction  and  rhetoric.  While  not  given  to  levity 
or  jocular  he  was  a  most  genial  and  agreeable  companion.  Mr. 
Harrison  (in  Century  Magazine,  November,  1883)  savs  tnat 
on  that  memorable  retreat  of  President  Davis  and  his  Cabinet 
and  officers,  "as  long  as  he  (Benjamin)  remained  with  us,  his 
cheery,  good  humor  and  his  readiness  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
requirement  of  all  emergencies  made  him  a  most  agreeable 
comrade." 

This  cheery  courage  and  readiness  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
requirements  of  all  emergencies  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
bitter  hours  that  followed  that  retreat.  When  he  came  to  London 
he  was  a  destitute  fugitive,  a  man  of  the  comparatively  advanced 
age  of  fifty-five  years,  had  much  to  learn  and  much^o  unlearn, 
for  American  law  while  founded  on  English,  yet  diverges  from 
it  in  many  ways  and  differs  in  many  technicalities  of  practice. 
But  he  set  to  work  with  that  characteristic,  tireless  energy,  and 
not  only  did  he  overcome  these  disadvantages,  but  he  coped  with 
the  elite  of  the  English  bar,  and  repeated  in  England  the  legal 
triumphs  he  had  won  in  America.  He  won  the  enviable  position 
of  Queen's  Counsellor.  He  published  not  long  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  English  bar  a  work  on  the  sale  of  property  known 
as  "Benjamin  on  Sales,"  which  is  today  yet  one  of  the  standard 
.authorities  in  law,  as  much  so  as  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

On  his  service  to  the  Confederacy  but  few  words  need  be 
said.  No  history  of  that  lost,  lamented,  yet  much  loved  cause  can 
fail  to  recognize  his  work.  He  won  by  that  work  recognition, 
even  from  opponents,  as  the  "Brain  of  the  Confederacy."  He 
was  to  the  government  at  Richmond  what  Lee  was  to  the  army 
in  the  field.  He  gave  to  it  all  he  had,  the  full  powers  of  his 
magnificent  intellect,  the  great  force  of  his  untiring  energy,  his 
fortune  and  his  all.  He  carried  over  sea  with  him  his  love  of 
the  Southland,  to  whose  memory  he  was  loyal  to  his  last  breath 
and  to  whose  sufferers  he  never  failed  to  give  sucocr  when  again 
his  labors  had  brought  him  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  Mr.  Benjamin's  labors  in  be- 
half of  the  South  while  in  the  Senate,  of  his  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing defense,  first  of  Louisiana  in  particular,  and  of  the  South 
in  general.  He  referred  also  to  Mr.  Benjamin's  retirement  from 
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the  Senate,  depicting  that  memorable  and  impressive  scene,  and 
quoting  from  the  latter's  farewell  speech.  He  then  continued: 

With  these  words  Judah  P.  Benjamin  passed  out  of  the 
chamber  of  the  American  Senate  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
Southland,  to  have  his  heart  beat  high  with  hers  in  the  earlier 
days  of  her  victories,  to  suffer  and  sorrow  with  her  when  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  of  her  distress  and  desolation  drew 
on,  and  finally  falling  with  her  into  the  ruin  of  her  catastrophe, 
to  end  his  days  in  a  foreign  land,  heaped  with  new  honors,  it  is 
true,  but  loyal  unto  her  with  his  very  last  breath. 

It  is  the  portrait  of  this  distinguished  gentleman,  advocate, 
scholar  and  statesman  that  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you, 
sir,  for  Lee  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans.  It  is  with  peculiar 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  do  so.  I  stand  here  in  the  name  of 
the  Jewrish  community  of  this  city,  some  of  whose  members  have 
given  the  means  whereby  this  presentation  is  made  possible. 
We  do  this  for  the  reason  that  we  feel  we  are  honoring  our- 
selves in  thus  honoring  a  coreligionist.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was 
born  of  Jewish  parents  and  reared  as  a  Jewish  child.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  if  he  was  an  observing  Jew  or  not. 
But  this  I  know,  had  he  been  a  traitor  we  would  have  had  to 
bear  the  ignominy  of  his  wrong  doing — but  as  he  was  a  hero,  a 
statesman,  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot,  we  claim  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  the  reflection  of  his  glory. 

The  speaker  then  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  Jewish  Con- 
federate soldier,  saying  that  he  stood  for  two  things,  his  love 
for  the  Southland  and  the  vindication  of  his  people.  Consciously 
or  not  Judah  P.  Benjamin  stood  for  these  two  things  too,  and 
most  nobly  helped  to  achieve  them.  The  cause  for  which  he  con- 
sciously fought  was  destined  by  the  God  of  battles  not  to  be  won. 
But  the  inspiration  of  his  own  life,  its  energy  and  courage,  its 
remarkable  triumphs,  even  in  defeat,  its  high  souled  honor  and 
its  noble  fortitude  will  remain  an  inspiration  as  long  as  men 
will  have  minds  to  remember  and  hearts  to  understand. 
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Speech  of  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  Receiving  a  Portrait  of  Mr 
Benjamin  for  Lee  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Comrades: 

When  I  was  first  asked  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  your 
portrait  committee  to  perform  the  duty  of  receiving  this  por- 
trait for  the  Camp,  I  unhesitatingly  declined.  In  doing  this  I 
believe  you  know,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  disposition  on  m  part, 
to  serve  this  Camp,  or  the  generous  donors  of  this  gift.  But 
my  declination  was  based  solely  upon  two  grounds,  (i)  I  have 
no  time  for  preparation  for  this  occasion,  and  (2},  I  have  so 
often  appeared  before  the  Camp  on  similar  occasions,  that  I 
feel  satisfied  the  Camp  must  be  tired  of  hearing  my  voice  from 
this  rostrum.  I  frankly  gave  to  your  chairman  these  excellent 
reasons  for  declining,  and  they  seemed  satisfactory  to  him  at 
the  time.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  came  again,  conveying  the 
somewhat  gratifying  information,  that  the  donors  of  the  gift 
insisted  that  I  should  take  part  in  these  proceedings,  and  say- 
ing, indeed,  that  they  would  not  consent  that  any  other  person 
should  fill  the  place  assigned  by  them  to  me. 

I  again  hesitated,  as  your  chairman  knows ;  but  when  I 
reflected,  that  the  men  and  women  who  make  this  contribution 
to  this  gallery,  are  not  only  among  my  truest  and  best  friends, 
but  are  also  among  the  most  useful  and  enterprising  citizens 
of  this  city,  and  that  some  of  them  were  among  the  most  gal- 
lant and  loyal  supporters  of  the  Confederate  cause,  I  could  not 
hesitate  longer  to  consent  to  contribute  my  humble  mite  to  aid 
them  in  their  noble  and  patriotic  endeavor.  I  reflected,  too, 
that  mine  was  a  subordinate  part  in  this  performance,  and 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  the  gifted  and  eloquent  gentleman,  to 
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whom  was  assigned  the  "laboring  oar,"  would  say  all  that  need 
be  said  about  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  portrait,  I  gave  my 
consent  to  act  the  minor  part  in  these  interesting  exercises. 

As  I  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  me,  the  most 
interesting  and  impressive  services  that  take  place  in  this  his- 
toric city  from  year  to  year,  and  from  time  to  time,  are  those 
performed  by  the  patriotic  women  of  the  Hollywood,  Oakwood, 
and  Hebrew  Memorial  Associations,  in  making  their  annual 
pilgrimages,  to  deck  with  the  flowers  of  each  recurring  spring 
the  graves  of  the  immortal  and  heroic  Confederate  dead,  and 
the  meeting  of  these  remnants  of  the  Confederate  armies  gather- 
ing here  from  time  to  time,  to  adorn  these  graves,  with  the  rep- 
resentative soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  "storm  cradled"  but 
meteoric,  and  ever  glorious  Confederacy. 

"Ah   realm  of  tombs,  but  let   her  live 

Thus  blossom  to  the  end  of  time, 
No  nation  rose  so  white  and  fair, 

None  fell  so  pure  of  crime." 

i 

No  better  evidence 'of  the  justice  of  the  Confederate  cause 
ca  n  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  thru  the  fact  of  the  unanimity 
of  its  supporters,  in  the  South,  from  '61  to  '65,  and  the  fact 
that  these  supporters  were  confined  to  no  class,  creed  or  condi- 
tion of  our  people.  But  Jews  and  Gentile,  great  and  small, 
high  and  low,  within  the  limits  of  the  seceded  States  were  en- 
listed almost  as  one  man  on  the  side  of  the  defense  'of  their 
homes  and  firesides,  which  was  the  embodiment  of  the  real 
principle  underlying  the  Confederate  cause,  and  the  further  fact 
that  although  that  cause  went  down  in  defeat  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century  ago,  its  memories  and  its  principles  '  are  still  en- 
graven on  our  hearts. 

Among '  the  Jews,  easily  the  most  distinguished  and  con- 
spicuous, as  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  not  only 
of  his  race  but  of  every  other,  was  Judah  Phillips  Benjamin, 
of  Louisiana.  Of  all  reputations  attained  by  men  of  intellect 
and  learning,  that  of  the  great  lawyer  is  the  most  ephemeral. 
Many  of  us,  when  the  name  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  age 
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is  mentioned,  only  remember,  that  Lord  Francis  Bacon  was 
driven  from  the  Woolsack  for  accepting  bribes  from  the  writers, 
and  are  ignorant,  or  forget  the  great  ability  exhibited  by  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  treason,  or  the 
splendid  opinions  delivered  by  him  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  One  great  reason  why  the  reputation  'of  the  great 
lawyer,  practically  dies  with  him,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
comparatively  few  are  witnesses  of  his  great  exploits,  in  the 
arguments  and  conduct  of  his  cases;  and  fewer  still,  are  inter- 
ested in  the  results  of  these  displays. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Benjamin  is,  however,  unique  in  the 
fact,  that  although,  not  a  citizen  of  one,  and  scarcely  a  citizen 
of  the  other,  he  easily  attained  the  highest  rank  at  the  Bar 
of  the  two  greatest  English  speaking  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
he  attained  these  by  reason  of  his  even  worth  and  work  and 
talents,  and  without  any  of  these  fortuitous  helps  by  which 
men  often  climb  to  eminence.  He  did  it,  too,  without  resorting 
to  those  expedients  of  such  doubtful  propriety  of  "blowing  his 
own  horn"  in  the  press,  by  which  so  many  reputations  are 
madefand  as  frequently  marred,  in  these  days.  Mr.  Benjamin 
not  only  never  resorted  to  these  methods,  but  he  had  a  habit 
of  destroying  his  letters,  and  other  memoranda,  which  might 
conduce  to  the  enlargement  of  his  great  reputation.  When  Mr. 
Benjamin  first  came  to  the  Bar,  he  at  once  familiarized  himself 
with  the  decisions  of  his  adopted  State,  Louisiana,  by  making 
a  complete  and  most  useful  digest  of  those  decisions.  He  very 
soon  attained  the  highest  rank  at  that  Bar,  and  was  so  success- 
ful, that  he  soon  retired  therefrom,  with  wealth,  and  became 
a  planter.  In  this  calling  too  he  met  with  great  success, 
as  far  as  his  efforts  and  talents  could  condense  to  success. 
But  all  his  accumulations  on  the  farm  were  destroyed  by  one 
of  the  disastrous  floods,  to  which  that  country  was  then  sub- 
ject, and  he  was  thus  forced  to  again  return  to  the  Bar.  In 
1847  he  was  sent  to  California  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  a  retainer  of  $25,000,  to  straighten  out 
some  of  the  tangled  land  titles  in  that  State.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Louisiana,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1857.  Mr.  Charles  Stunner  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most 
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accomplished  and  consummate  orator  in  the  country.  It  was 
said  by  a  leading  English  paper  that  his  speech  in  defence  of 
Louisiana's  right  to  secede  "sent  an  electric  thrill  throughout 
the  civilized  world."  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  said  to  Lord 
Sherbrooke.  "Have  you  read  Benjamin's  speech?  It  is  better 
than  our  Benjamin  (meaning  Disraeli)  could  have  done."  He 
could  hardly  have  paid  Benjamin  a  higher  compliment.  One 
or  too  extracts  from  this  speech  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical of  the  great  powers  of  its  author,  and  that  Sumner  was 
right  in  his  estimate  of  him. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Republicans,  that  whatever  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  the  thirteen  original  States  might 
have,  that  those  States  included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
could  claim  and  exercise  no  such  right,  since  those  States  were 
purchased  with  the  money  and  were  consequently  the  property 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  this  contention,  Mr.  Benjamin 
replied  in  part,  as  follows.  He  said:  "I  shall  not  pause 
to  comment  on  this  repulsive  dogma  of  a  party  which  asserts 
the  right  of  property  in  free  born  white  men,  in  order  to  reach 
its  cherished  object  of  destroying  the  right  of  property  in  slave 
born  black  men — still  less  shall  I  detain  the  Senate,  in  pointing 
out  how  shadowy  the  distinction  between  the  condition '  of  the 
servile  African  and  that  to  which  the  white  freemen  of  my 
State  would  be  reduced,  if  it  indeed  be  true  that  they  are 
bound  to  this  government  by  ties  that  cannot  be  legitimately 
dissolved  without  the  consent  of  that  very  majority  which  'wields 
its  powers  for  their  oppression.  I  simply  deny  the  fact  on 
which  the  argument  is  founded.  I  deny  that  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  or  the  people  of  Louisiana,  were  ever  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  for  a  price,  as  property  that  could  be  bought 
or  sold."  And  he  then,  went  on  to  prove  hs  assertion  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  and  then  said,  "The  rights  of  Louisiana,  as 
a  sovereign  State,  are  those  of  Virginia,  no  more  and  no  less. 
Let  those  who  deny  her  right  to  resume  delegated  powers,  suc- 
cessfully refute  the  claim  of  Virginia  to  the  same  right,  in  spite 
of  her  express  reservation  made  and  notified  to  her  sister  States 
when  she  consented  to  enter  the  Union ;  and,  sir,  permit  me 
to  say,  that,  of  all  the  causes  that  justify  the  action  of  the 
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Southern  States,  I  know  none  of  greater  gravity  and  more 
alarming  magnitude,  than  that  now  developed,  of  the  right  of 
secession.  A  pretension  so  monstrous  as  that  which  perverts 
a  restricted  agency  constituted  by  sovereign  States,  for  common 
purposes,  into  the  unlimited  despotism  of  the  majority,  and  de- 
nies all  legitimate  escape  from  such  despotism,  when  powers  not 
delegated  are  usurped,  converts  the  whole  constitutional  fabric 
into  the  'secure  abode  of  lawless  tyranny,  and  degrades  sovereign 
States  into  provincial  dependencies."  After  showing,  in  a  con- 
clusive way,  that  the  right  of  secession  did  exist,  and  that  that 
right  was  first  threatened  by  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  New 
England  States,  'in  answer  to  the  contention  that  such  a  right 
would  make  the  Constitution  "a  rope  of  sand,"  he  said: 

"But,  sir,  if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  if  all  the  teachings 
of  experience  were  reversed — better,  far  better,  a  rope  of  sand, 
aye,  the  flimsiest  gossimer  that  ever  glistened  in  the  morning 
dew,  than  chains  of  iron  and  shackles  of  steel ;  better  the  wildest 
anarchy,  with  the  hope,  the  chance,  of  an  hour's  inspiration  of 
glorious  breath  of  freedom,  than  ages  of  hopeless  bondage  and 
oppression,  to  which  our  enemies  would  reduce  us." 

In  answer  to  the  cry  of  "rebellion,"  so  flippantly  raised  by 
the  Republicans,  he  said:  "Rebellion!  the  very  word  is  a  con- 
fession, an  avowal  of  tyranny,  outrage  and  oppression.  It  is 
taken  from  the  despot's  code,  and  has  no  terror  for  others  than 
slavish  souls.  When,  sir,  did  millions  of  people,  as  avsingle  man, 
rise  in  organized,  deliberate,  unimpassioned  rebellion,  against 
justice,  truth  and  honor?" 

In  answer  to  the  cry  of  traitors  and  treason,  so  freely  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Republicans,  he  said : 

"Traitors!  Treason!  Ay,  sir,  the  people  of  the  South  imi- 
tate and  glory  in  just  such  'treason  as  glowed  in  the  soul  of 
Hampden;  just  such  treason  as  leaped  in  living  flame  from  the 
impassioned  lips  of  Henry;  just  such  treason  as  encircles  with 
a  sacred  halo  the  undying  name  of  Washington." 

You  have  been  told  of  his  great  services  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, being  a  member  of  its  Cabinet  from  its  birth  to  its  un- 
timely end.  Dr/Cary  says  of  him:  "During  the,  &c.,"  p.  139. 
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Cooper  DeLeon  says  of  him,  p.  34:  "The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, &c.,"  p.  34. 

The  intended  slur,  contained  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
reference  from  DeLeon,  are  riot  justified  by  anything  that  I  can 
find  in  the  history  of  this  most  remarkable  man,  and  eminent 
lawyer  and  statesman.  On  the  contrary,  the  honors  he  achieved, 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman  in  this  country,  and  especially 
the  position  attained  at  the  English  Bar,  I  think,  fully  attest 
the  contrary.  On  his 'enforced  retirement,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  from  the  English  Bar,  the  celebrities  of  that  Bench  and 
Bar  gave  him  a  complimentary  dinner  at  which  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  vied 
with  each  other  in  showering  compliments  upon  him,  not  only 
as  to  his  accomplishments  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  but  also  as 
to  his  integrity  and  worth  as  a  man.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said: 

"He  came  among  us  as  a  foreigner,  in  mature  life,  with 
great  known  celebrity,  yet  he  has  told  us  how  he  was  received, 
and  he  knows  that  from  no  member  of  the  profession,  high  or 
low,  was  there  ever  one  spark  of  jealousy  at  the  unrivalled 
success  which  he  so  speedily  attained  both  on  Circuit  and  in 
Westminster  Hall.  He  knows  that  we  are  all  proud  of  him. 
He  knows  that  with  a  unanimity,  remarkable  even  in  this  gen- 
erous profession,  Bench  and  Bar  have  met  to-night  with  en- 
thusiastic cordiality  to  do  him  honor.  I  am  told  by  a  learned 
friend  of  mine,  older  than  myself,  and  who  knows  everything, 
that  forty  years  ago  some  similar  honor  was  intended  for, 
though,  as  it  happened,  it  could  not  be  actually  received  by 
Story.  Forty  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  pay  such  an  honor  to 
one  more  distinguished  than  Story." 

"Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed." 

When  Mr.  Benjamin  went  to  England,  he  had  lost  prac- 
tically all  he  had  in  the  wreck  of  the  Confederacy.  The  civil 
law  being  in  force  in  Louisiana,  he  had  to  become  a  law  stu- 
dent again,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  common  law,  and 
thus  fit  himself  for  admission  to  the  English  Bar.  This  he 
bravely  set  to  work  to  do,  maintaining  himself  in  the  mean- 
time by  one  contribution  a  week  to  one  of  the  great  London 
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papers,  for  each  of  which  he  received  $25.  His  powers  of  labor 
and  of  acquisition  were  simply  immense,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  and  by  a  special  dispensation,  he  was  granted  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar.  His  success  was  immediate.  He  began  his 
career  in  England,  as  he  had  done  when  first  coming  to  the  Bat 
in  Louisiana,  by  writing  a  law-book,  and  "Benjamin  on  Sales  of 
Personal  Property,"  first  published  in  1868,  has  run  through 
numerous  editions,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  is  now 
the  standard  work  on  this  subject,  and  is  regarded  as  a  classic 
in  the  law,  almost  immediately  on  its  appearance.  A  distin- 
guished English  Judge  directed  the  Bailiff  of  his  court  to  see 
that  a  copy  was  kept  always  by  his  side. 

Whilst,  as  we  have  intimated,  Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  great 
lawyer  in  every  department  of  the  profession,  his  powers  were 
best  displayed  in  arguing  legal  and  constitutional  questions  be- 
fore the  courts,  and  not  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
and  general  conduct  of  cases  at  misi  prin.  He,  therefore,  soon 
abandoned  this  part  of  the  practice,  and  confined  his  labors  to 
the  argument  of  cases  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  Court  of  Appeals.  His  special  forte  was  in  the 
statement  of  his  case.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  (J.  S.,  after  he  had  stated  his  case,  one  of  the  judges  whis- 
pered to  another,  that  the  "Jew  from  Louisiana  had  stated  Mr. 
Johnson  out  of  court."  He  was  less  fortunate,  however,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  when  he  stated 
a  proposition  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  sotto  voce,  "Nonsense." 
Whereupon  Mr.  Benjamin  quietly  gathered  up  his  papers  and 
left  the  room.  The  next  day  the  Lord  Chancellor  apologized, 
saying  he  had  done  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  It  is 
said  he  was  not  afraid  of  anything,  and  would  not,  for  a  moment, 
tolerate  any  treatment  which  smacked  of  an  insult,  no  matter 
from  what  source  it  came.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  on  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  said  some- 
thing which  Mr.  Benjamin-  construed  as  an  indignity,  and  he 
promptly  sent  Mr.  Davis  a  note,  demanding  satisfaction,  or  an 
apology.  To  show  the  high  character  and  chivalrous  bearing 
of  Mr.  Davis,  as  soon  as  he  saw  he  was  wrong,  he  sent  Benjamin 
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word  that  he  would  apologize  the  next  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  where  the  offense  was  given,  and  he  did  so.  These  men 
were  friends  the  rest  of  their  lives.  On  another  occasion  a  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  sneeringly  alluded  to  him  as  "that  Jew  from 
Louisiana."  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Benjamin  retorted,  "The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  forgetting  his  honorable  and  exalted  posi- 
tion, has  stooped  so  low  as  to  assail  me  on  the  point  of  my  re- 
ligious faith.  Sneeringly,  he  calls  me  a  Jew.  Well,  sir,  I  am 
a  Jew.  But  (shaking  his  finger  at  the  Senator),  when  his  an- 
cestors were  herding  swine  upon  the  plains  of  Scandinavia, 
mine  were  following  the  'Maccabeves  to  victory." 

Many  other  incidents  could  be  told  of  this  very  remarkable 
man's  career,  but  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long,  and  must 
stop.  It  will'  interest  you  to  know  that  during  'Mr.  Benjamin's 
stay  in  Richmond,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  whole  four 
years  of  the  war,  he  resided  in  house  No.  9  West  Main  street, 
where  Col.  Cutshaw  resided  so  long  and  occupied  the  same 
room  so  long  used  by  our  gallant  and  beloved  comrade.  During 
the  last  days  of  the  Confederacy,  he  was,  for  a  week,  the  room- 
mate of  that  great  and  good  man  of  God,  the  late  Dr.  Moses 
Drury  Hoge.  They  were  warm  friends,  and  I  have  often  heard 
Dr.  Hoge  refer  to  Mr.  Benjamin  as  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
most  companionable  men  he  was  ever  thrown  with. 

Old  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  "Latter  Day  Pamphlets,"  says 
"Whom  doth  the  King  delight  to  honor?  That  is  the  question 
of  questions  concerning  the  King's  own  honor.  Show  me  the 
man  you  honor;  I  know  by  that  symptom  better  than  by  any 
other,  what  kind  of  a  man  you  yourself  are.  For  you  show 
me  there  what  your  ideal  of  manhood  is,  what  kind  of  man  you 
long  inexpressibly  to  be,  and  would  thank  the  gods  with  your 
whole  soul  for  being  if  you  could." 

"Who  is  to  have  a  statue?  means  whom  shall  we  conse- 
crate and  set  apart  as  one  of  our  sacred  men,  sacred,  that  all 
men  may  see  him;  be  reminded  of  him,  and,  by  new  examples 
added  to  old  precepts,  be  taught  what  is  real  worth  in  man." 

And  so,  my  friends  and  comrades,  we  gather  here  from  time 
to  time,  and  place  on  these  walls,  in  this  our  Valhalla,  the  por- 
traits of  our  leaders,  civil  and  military,  in  our  great  struggle 
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for  constitutional  freedom.  These  are  our  representative  men, 
they  are  our  ideals,  the  men  we  consecrate  and  set  apart,  and  we 
are  content  that  the  world  shall  judge  us,  and  say  what  kind  of 
people  we  were  and  the  character  of  the  principles  we  espoused 
and  fought  for,  by  the  conduct  and  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  represented  and  led  us  in  that  struggle.  We  invite  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  representatives  of  our  quondam 
enemies  occupying  corresponding  positions ;  we  having  their  por- 
traitures upon  the  walls  of  fame,  Davis  on  the  one  side,  Lincoln 
on  the  other ;  Benjamin  on  the  one  side,  Seward  on  the  other ; 
Seddon  on  the  one  side,  Stanton  on  the  other;  Lee  on  the  one 
side,  Grant  on  the  other;  Joe  Johnston  on  the  one  side,  Sher- 
men  on  the  other;  Stonewall  Jackson  on  the  one  side,  Sheridan 
on  the  other;  Stuart  on  the  one  side,  Kilpatrick  t>n  the  other, 
and  we  proudly  say  to  the  world,  "Look  on  this  picture  and 
then  on  that,"  and  judge  between  us. 

On  behalf  of  this  Camp,  I  gratefully  accept  this  portrait, 
not  only  as  a  recognition  of  the  worth  and  services  of  the  great 
original ;  but  as  an  expression  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the 
noble  men  and  women  of  the  Hebrew  race,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  our  beautiful  city  the  representative  city  of  the 
South. 
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By  Randolph  H.  McKim,  iate  1st  Lietenant  and  A.  D.  C.  Brig. -Gen. 

Qeo.  H.  Steuart's  Brigade,  Major=(ien.  Edward 

Johnson's  Division,  Swell's  Corps. 


I.  f  PRELIMINARY  STRATEGY. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  1863,  Gen.  Joe  Hooker  with  his  great 
host  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  lay  encamped  on 
the  Stafford  Heights,  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Capital  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

Two  weeks  later  this  splendid  army  under  its  gallant  leader 
is  on  Pennsylvania  soil  marching  north  to  intercept  Lee's  army, 
which  is  moving  on  Harrisonburg  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Richmond  has  been  relieved:  scarcely  a  Federal  soldier 
remains  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia;  and  the  burden  of  war  has 

Note. — The  following  is  a  table  of  distances  which  may  be  useful 
in  studying  the  campaign : 

Gettysburg  to   Washington    77      miles 

Gettysburg  to  Emmetsburg   10      miles 

Gettysburg  to    Frederick    34      miles 

Gettysburg  to  Rockville    62.7  miles 

Gettysburg  to  Littlestown    10.2  miles 

Gettysburg  to  Westminster    24.3  miles 

Gettysburg  to  Monterey   15      miles 

Gettysburg  to  Waynesboro    22      miles 

Gettysburg  to   Hagerstown    34      miles 

Gettysburg  to  Cashtown   7.7  miles 

Gettysburg  to  Chambersburg    24.5  miles 

Gettysburg  to  McConnelsburg    46      miles 

Gettysburg  to  York   28      miles 

Hagerstown  to  Frederick   25.9  miles 

Hagerstown  to   Washington    69.3  miles 

Hagerstown   to    Boonsboro    10.3  miles 
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been  transferred  from  that  battle-worn  State  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  Washington  now,  not  Richmond,  which  is  threatened! 
Here  surely  is  a  great  military  achievement — and  it  has  been 
accomplished  without  fighting  a  pitched  battle,  in  fact,  with 
insignificant  loss  to  the  forces  of  the  Confederate  chieftain. 

In  studying  the  Gettysburg  Campaign  I  ask  you  to  note 
this  splendid  result  of  Lee's  masterful  strategy — the  great  army 
of  General  Hooker  drawn  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north, 
clear  out  of  Virginia  and  across  the  State  of  Maryland  into 
Pennsylvania, — by  the  sheer  force  of  strategy. 

Observe  then  that  in  the  primary  purpose  of  this  campaign, 
the  relief  of  Virginia  from  the  presence  of  war,  Lee  was  suc- 
cessful. 

The  more  it  is  studied  the  more  is  the  admiration  of  the 
students  of  war  elicited  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
federate army  was  withdrawn  from  Hooker's  front.  A  large 
part  of  it  was  marched  a  hundred  miles  north  to  Winchester, 
Va.,  in  six  days  and  the  'whole  of  it  was  transferred  in  about 
two  weeks  from  the  Rappahannock  River  to  the  Potomac,  with- 
out the  movement  being  discovered  for  many  days  after  its  in- 
ception. As  late  as  June  I2th  Gen.  Hooker  wrote  Gov.  Dix: 

"All  of  Lee's  army  so  far  as  I  know  is  extended  along  the 
Rappahannock  from  Hamilton's  Crossing  to  Culpeper,"  (quoted 
by  Thos.  Nelson  Page,  Life  of  Lee,  p.  315.) 

If  we  ask  how  this  was  achieved  the  clear  answer  is,  bv 
Lee's  skilful  strategy,  seconded  by  the  adroit  handling  of  his 
cavalry  by  his  gallant  and  resourceful  Cavalry  Chief,  Gen.  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart.  Later  we  shall  see  that  it  was  the  unfortunate  ab- 
sence of  his  cavalry  which  primarily  accounts  for  the  com- 
parative failure  of  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

The  boldness  of  Lee  in  marching  his  whole  army  out  of 
Virginia  and  thus  leaving  Richmond  uncovered,  is  notable. 
When  Gen.  Hooker  at  last  discovered  that  the  Confederate  army 
was  on  the  march  for  Pennsylvania,  he  proposed  to  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  an  immediate  march  on  Richmond.  This  was 
promptly  disallowed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  military  adviser, 
Gen.  Halleck.  Doubtless  Lee's  experience  had  satisfied  him  that 
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the  safety  of  Washington  would  be  considered  the  supreme  ob- 
ject to  be  kept  in  view,  and  for  this  reason  he  felt  no  great 
anxiety  for  the  Confederate  Capital  in  making  his  march  into 
Pennsylvania. 

I  cannot  proceed  to  the  story  of  the  battle  itself  without 
calling  your  attention  to  an  important  feature  of  Lees'  plan  of 
campaign  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  I  mean  his  purpose  that 
General  Beauregard  should  be  ordered  to  Culpeper  Courthouse, 
Va.,  in  order  to  threaten  Washington  while  Gen.  Lee  himself 
was  marching  into  Pennsylvania.  He  believed  that  an  army  at 
that  point  "even  in  effigy,"  as  he  expressed  it,  under  so  famous  a 
leader,  would  have  the  effect  of  retaining  a  large  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  and  diminishing  by  so  much  the  strength 
of  the  army  which  would  oppose  him  in  Pennsylvania.  The  gov- 
ernment at  Richmond,  however,  was  unwilling-,  or  felt  itself 
unable,  to  carry  out  this  part  of  Lee's  plan,  though  we  now  know 
there  were  certain  brigades  which  were  available  for  the  purpose. 
We  touch  here  a  fact  of  moment  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
military  capacity  of  Gen.  Lee :  I  mean  that  he  was  never  in 
supreme  command  of  the  Confederate  armies  until  a  few  weeks 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  too  late.  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Wolseley  remarks  that  for  this  reason  we  can  never  ac- 
curately estimate  the  full  measure  of  Lee's  military  genius 
Strange  indeed  that  this  great  soldier  should  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  the  plan  of  his  campaign  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  at  Richmond  before  he  could  make  any  arrange- 
ments for  putting  it  into  operation !  And  should  have  been 
obliged,  by  their  disapproval,  to  abandon  a  part  of  'his  plan, 
which  was  really  of  great  importance  for  the  general  result. 
So  good  a  military  critic  as  Capt.  Cecil  Battine,  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  is  of  opinion- that  this  proposal,  if  carried  out, might 
have  had  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  (See 
"Crisis  of  the  Confederacy.") 

II.  THE  INVASION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA — MOVEMENT  OF  THE 

CAVALRY. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  second  stage  of  the  Gettysburg 
campaign,  the  actual  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Seldom  has  an  army  entered  upon  a  campaign  under  more 
hopeful  auspices.  The  victories  of  Fredericksburg,  December, 
1862,  and  of  Chancellorsville  the  following  May,  had  inspired  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  with  confidence  in  itself  and  with 
renewed  faith  in  the  genius  of  its,  great  commander.  It  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  return  of  the  two  divisions  of  Longstreet's 
corps.  It  had  been  skilfully  reorganized.  In  a  word,  it  was 
the  finest  army  Lee  had  ever  commanded,  although  not  the 
largest ;  better  equipped  and  armed  than  ever  before ;  thoroughly 
disciplined.  The  organization  of  the  Confederate  artillery  has 
been  pronounced  by  distinguished  Federal  authorities  "almost 
ideal;"  although  it  was  far  inferior  in  number  of  pieces  and 
weight  of  metal  to  the  artillery  of  the  Union  Army.  Col.  Fie- 
biger,  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
says:  "If  the  dfferences  of  the  two  armies  are  fairly  weighed, 
the  chances  of  success  in  the  campaign  about  to  be  opened,  were 
in  'favor  of  General  Lee,  notwithstanding  his  numerical  in- 
feriority." Gen.  Long,  of  Gen.  Lee's  staff,  says:  "The  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  appeared  the  best  disciplined,  the  most 
high  spirited  and  most  enthusiastic  army  on  the  continent.  The 
successful  campaign  which  this  army  had  recently  passed 
through,  inspired  it  with  almost  invincible  ardour." 

Again,  he  says:  "Everything  seemed  to  promise  success 
and  the  joyful  animation  with  which  the  men  marched  north 
after  the  movement  actually  began,  and  the  destination  of  the 
army  was  communicated  to  them,  appeared  a  true  pressage  of 
victory." 

Gen.  Lee  himself  said:  "Never  was  there  such  an  army;  it 
will  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  if  properly  led."  Upon  which 
Chas.  Francis  Adams  remarks:  "This  is  not  an  exaggerated 
statement.  I  do  not  believe  any  more  formidable  or  better  or- 
ganized force  was  ever  set  in  motion  than  that  which  Lee  led 
across  the  Potomac  in  1863.  It  was  essentially  an  army  of 
fighters,  and  could  be  depended  upon  for  any  feat  of  arms  in 
the  power  of  mere  mortals  to  accomplish ;  they  would  blench  at 
no  danger." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  favorable  auspices  the  cam- 
paign did  not  achieve  victory.  Why  then  did  it  fail?  If  any 
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experienced  soldier  had  been  able  to  look  down  from  a  balloon, 
or  an  aeroplane,  upon  the  advancing  columns  of  Lee's  army 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  were  moving  northward 
toward  the  Susquehanna,  the  reason  of  the  ultimate  failure  of 
the  campaign  would  at  once  have  suggested  itself.  He  would 
have  said, — "where  is  the  cavalry  that  should  be  marching  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  army?"  And  had  he,  a  few  days  later, 
turned  his  eyes  eastward  and  seen  Stuart  with  his  5,000  horse- 
men marching  through  Maryland  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Fed- 
eral army,  entirely  severed  from  communication  with  the  Con- 
federate army,  he  could  not  but  have  been  greatly  astonished. 

Lee's  campaign  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  European  and 
American  critics  suffered  from  a  fundamental  error — the  ab- 
sence of  the  larger  part  of  his  cavalry  with  their  skillful  and 
intrepid  leader,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  "At  Gettysburg,"  says 
Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  "you  have  an  instance  of^tiiis  screen, 
the  cavalry,  being  altogether  absent ;  and  I  think  the  difficulties 
of  the  General  arising  from  this  absence  will  illustrate  how  com- 
pletely the  other  arms  are  paralyzed  wtihout  the  aid  of  the 
cavalry."* 

Again,  he  says:  "What  were  the  circumstances  that  thus 
paralyzed  his  army,  and  his  own  great  skill  in  daring  manoeu- 
vres? Why  was  a  flank  march,  possible  in  front  of  Hooker  in 
June,  impossible  in  front  of  Meade  in  July?  The  answer  is 
simple — the  absence  of  the  cavalry." 

Major  Steele,  in  his  "American  Campaigns,"  says  (p.  362)  : 
"Never  did  Lee  so  much  need  'the  eyes  of  his  army'  that  were 
now  wandering  on  a  fool's  errand.  Without  his  cavalry,  his 
army  was  groping  in  the  dark;  he  was  in  the  enemy's  country 
and  could  get  no  information  from  the  people.  He  did  not  know 
where  Meade's  army  was.  All  he  could  do  was  to  concentrate 
his  forces  and  be  ready  for  a  blow  on  either  side." 

General  Lee's  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  recorded  by 
Gen.  Long  in  his  Memoirs,  (p.  275)  :  "Gen.  Lee  now  exhibited  a 
degree  of  anxiety  and  impatience,  and  expressed  regret  at  the 

^Lecture  on  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  p.  6.    See  also  his  "Science  of  War," 
the  chapter  on  Gettsyburg. 
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absence  of  his  cavalry.  He  said  that  he  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark  ever  since  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  intimated  that 
Stuart's  disappearance  had  materially  hampered  the  movement, 
and  disorganized  the  campaign." 

Here  then  we  have  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
Gettysburg  campaign  which  had  begun  so  auspiciously:  the 
major  part  of  Lee's  cavalry  did  him  no  service  whatever  during 
the  first  week  of  the  invasion. 

But  why  was  it  absent?  Was  Gen.  Lee  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance of  using  his  cavalry  in  screening  his  front,  in  recon- 
noitering,  and  securing  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy?  Such  a  supposition  is  absurd.  On  the  other  hand, 
knowing,  and  realizing  as  he  must  have  done,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  use  of  his  cavalry,  did  he  fail  to  give  his  chief  of 
cavalry  the  necessary  orders  to  fulfill  this  function? 

In  other  words,  was  Gen.  Lee  responsible  for  this  funda- 
mental mistake  in  his  campaign?  was  it  his  intention  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  in  his  advance  into  Pennsyl- 
vania? To  answer  this  question  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
instructions  given  by  General  Lee  to  General  Stuart.  He  wrote 
Gen.  Ewell  that  he  had  instructed  Gen.  Stuart  to  "march  with 
three  brigades  across  the  Potomac  and  place  himself  on  your 
right  and  in  communication  with  you ;  keep  you  advised  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  and  assist  in  collecting  supplies  for  the 
army."  To  Gen.  Stuart  himself  Gen.  Lee  wrote,  June  22 :  "You 
can  move  with  the  other  three  brigades  into  Maryland  and  take 
position  on  Ew ell's  right  (Ewell  was  to  march  northward  June 
23d),  place  yourself  in  communication  with  him,  guard  his  flank, 
keep  him  informed  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  collect  all 
the  supplies  you  can  for  the  use  of  the  army.  One  column  of 
Swell's  army  will  probably  move  towards  the  Susquehanna  by 
the  Emmitsburg  route,  another  by  Chambersburg." 

This  order  was  repeated  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Stuart  dated 
June  23d,  a  part  of  which  I  will  quote : 
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Major-Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
Commanding  Cavalry. 

General : 

*  I  think  you  had  better  withdraw  this  side  of  the 
mountain  tomorrow  night,  cross  at  Shepherdstown  next  day,  and 
move  over  to  Fredericktown.  You  will,  however,  be  able  to 
judge  whether  you  can  pass  around  their  army  without  hin- 
drance, doing  them  all  the  damage  you  can,  and  cross  the  river 
east  of  the  mountains.  In  other  words,  after  crossing  the  river 
you  must  move  on  and  feel  the  right  of  Ewell's  troops,  collect- 
ing information,  provisions,  etc.  *  *  *  I  think  the  sooner 
you  cross  into  Maryland,  after  tomorrow,  the  better.  I  am 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  LEE, 

General. 

Thus,  in  the  very  last  communication  received  by  General 
Stuart  from  General  Lee  the  order  was  emphatically  given  that 
as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  river  he  should  place  himself  on  Ewell's 
right  and  march  with  him  toward  the  Susquehanna.  The  Com- 
manding General  indicated  Frederick,  Md.,  as  Stuart's  first  ob- 
jective, and  he  thought  that  he  had  better  cross  at  Shepherds- 
town  ;  but  gave  him  the  option  of  crossing  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  passing  around  the  Federal  army  if  he  could  "do  so  without 
hindrance." 

This  refers  to  a  suggestion  which  General  Stuart  had  made, 
viz :  that  he  should  pass  through  Hopewell  or  some  other  gap 
in  the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  passing  be- 
tween his  main  body  and  Washington,  and  cross  info  Maryland,, 
joining  our  army  north  of  the  Potomac. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  this  correspondence,  Ewell's  corps 
whose  right  flank  Stuart  was  to  guard,  was  just  beginning  its 
march  northward  from  Hagerstown,  and  General  Hooker's  army 
was  still  in  Virginia.  General  Stuart's  plan  then  contemplated 
passing  round  General  Hooker's  rear  while  his  army  was  still 
south  of  the  Potomac;  and  General  Lee's  conditional  authoriza- 
tion contemplated  that,  and  that  only.  It  did  not  authorize  Gen- 
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eral  Stuart  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  passing  round  the  enemy's 
rear  after  the  enemy  had  transferred  his  army  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Potomac.  Col.  Mosby  confirms  this  view,  for  he  says  in 
his  book,  p.  212,  "the  orders  contemplated  Stuart  crossing  the 
Potomac  in  advance  of  both  armies."  Col.  Mosby  also  says  "the 
object  was  to  go  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Ewell."* 

Now,  did  General  Stuart  carry  out  the  above  instructions 
and  do  these  things?  The  history  of  the  campaign  shows  that 
he  did  none  of  these  things;  he 'was  not  on  Ewell's  right  in  the 
march  toward  the  Susquehanna ;  he  did  not  guard  his  flank ;  he 
did  not  keep  him  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  But 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  General  Lee  gave  Stuart  discretion  to 
take  the  route  that  he  did,  viz :  to  cross  the  Potomac  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  pass  by  the  enemy's  rear.  I  submit  that  this 
is  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
manding General.  In  the  first  place,  as  just  pointed  out,  his 
assent  to  the  plan  of  passing  around  Hooker's  army  was  given 
when  Hooker's  army  was  in  Virginia.  He  was  instructed  to 
•cross  the  Potomac  in  advance  of  \Hooker,  he  had  no  permission 
to  pass  around  Hooker's  army  after  that  army  had  crossed  the 
Potomac.  Only,  it  should  be  observed  that  General  Lee's  con- 
sent to  Stuart's  plan  was  conditional.  Here  is  General  Lee's 
language:  "You-  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  can 
pass  around  their  army  without  hindrance."  Now,  when 
Stuart  attempted  that  move  he  found  all  the  roads  obstructed 
"by  the  columns  of  Hooker's  army  moving  to  cross  the  Potomac. 
Was  not  this  a  most  serious  hindrance?  and  did  not  its  existence 
•cancel  Lee's  conditional  permission  to  cross  the  Potomac  east  of 
the  mountains?  It  follows  that  Stuart  departed  'from  Lee's  or- 
ders when  he  crossed  east  of  the  mountains  and  thus  cut  him- 
self off  from  the  Confederate  army.  Moreover,  General  Lee 
wrote  that  he  should  cross  the  river  on  the  24th.  He  did  not 
cross  till  the  night  of  the  27th.  In  doing  so  the  gallant  Stuart 
committed  a  serious  error  of  judgment.  Now  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant task  to  point  out  the  responsibility  of  this  splendid 'officer  for 
the  failure  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign;  but  we  are  confronted 

*"Stuart's  Cayalry  in  Gettysburg  Campaign,"  p.  212. 
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by  the  alternative  of  convicting  General  Lee  of  a  serious  and 
inexcusable  error  in  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  or  recognizing 
what  the  facts  and  the  correspondence  establish  beyond  con- 
tradiction,,— that  it  was  General  Stuart,  and  not  General  Lee, 
who  committed  the  error.  He  failed  to  keep  in  view  the  main 
object  of  his  expedition,  which  was  to  co-operate  with  Ewell  in 
his  march  through  Maryland  to  Harrisburg. 

The  first  and  most  important  duty  imposed  upon  the  chief 
ot  cavalry  was  subordinated  to  the  secondary  and  incidental  ob- 
ject of  damaging  General  Hooker's  communications  and  making 
a  raid  around  his  army.  Colonel  Henderson  remarks:  "in  the 
Gettysburg  campaign  Stuart  forgot  for  once  that  to  cover  the 
march  of  the  army  and  to  send  in  timely  information,  are  ser- 
vices of  far  greater  importance  than  cutting  the  enemy's  com- 
munications and  harassing  his  rear."  ("Science  of  War,"  p. 
303)- 

When  General  Stuart  discovered  that  the  Federal  army  was 
moving  to  cross  the  Potomac,  which  it  did  three  days  before  he 
crossed  at  Seneca  ford,  two  things  should  have  been  considered 
by  him:  ist,  that  the  reason  given  by  Gen.  Longstreet  for  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  pass  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army 
(viz:  that  his  passage  of  the  Potomac  by  Shepherdstown  "would 
disclose  our  plans")  no  longer  existed;  for  evidently  the  enemy 
'had  discovered  Lee's  northward  movement  and  were  following 
him.  And  2d,  that  General  Lee's  permission, to  pass  around  the 
rear  of  the  Federal  army  did  not  apply  to  the  situation  now  de- 
veloped when  the  Federal  army  had  left  Virginia.  To  take  that 
course  now,  after  June  25th,  would  completely  prevent  the  main 
object  of  his  expedition,  which  was  to  "join  the  right  of  the  army 
in  Pennsylvania,"  on  its  march  "towards  the  Susquehanna."  It 
was  also  in  conflict  with  Lee's  admonition  that  "the  sooner  he 
got  over  the  river  after  the  24th,  the  better."  His  long  detour 
by  Fairfax  Courthouse  delayed  his  passage  of  the  river  until  the 
night  of  the  27th.  So  instead  of  marching  with  Ewell  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Susquehanna,  Ewell  made  his  march  and 
reached  Carlisle  before  General  Stuart  began  to  cross  the 
Potomac ! 

Xor  is  this  all.     General  Stuart  erred  in  judgment  in  the 
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course  he  took  after  he  brought  his  5,000  horsemen  across  the 
Potomac  on  the  night  of  the  2/th.  Instead  of  proceeding  "with 
all  dispatch"  to  join  Ewell,  he  stopped  to  break  up  the  canal, 
and  to  intercept  and  capture  canal  boats  and  burn  them ;  he  also 
captured  a  wagon  train  and  "took  it  along"  on  the  march  of  the 
28th.  This  proceeding  consumed  valuable  time  that  should  have 
been  devoted  to  marching  to  Ewell.  By  that  time  Longstreet 
was  at  Chambersburg  and  Ewell  at  Carlisle.  Was  it  not  Stuart's 
duty  to  make  all  speed  to  overtake  Ewell  as  three  precious  days 
had  been  lost?  And  could 'he  do  this  encumbered  by  a  captured 
wagon  train?  He  knew  that  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
and  was  marching  northward.  Then  should  it  not  have  been 
his  supreme  purpose  to  march  day  and  night  and  place  himself 
in  communication  with  Ewell,  and  be  at  hand  to  render  what- 
ever service  he  could?  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  that 
opinion,  for  he  had  only  gone  as  far  as  Westminster  by  the  even- 
ing of  the  29th,  though  Westminster  is  less  than  50  miles  from 
the  point  where  he  had  crossed  the  Potomac  (two  days'  march 
for  infantry).  Had  he  pressed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  he 
could  easily  "have  reported  to  General  Early  at  York  (30  miles 
further)  before  nightfall  of  the  29th,  or  certainly  before  day- 
break of  the  30th.  In  that  case  he  would  not  have  made  the 
fruitless  march  to  Carlisle  but  would  have  marched  with  Early 
on  the  3Oth. 

Observe  that  the  march  of  Stuart's  horsemen  was  seriously 
impeded  by  the  captured  wagon  train  which  he  "took  along.'' 
In  his  report  he  says:  "If  my  command  had  been  well  closed 
now,  this  cavalry  column  would  have  been  at  our  mercy ;  but, 
owing  to  the  great  elongation  of  the  column  by  reason  of  the 
200  wagons  and  hilly  roads,  Hampton  was  a  long  way  behind 
and  Fitz  Lee  was  not  yet  heard  from  on  the  left." 

Again,  he  says,  "our  wagon  train  was  now  a  subject  of 
serious  embarrassment."  Observe  that  but  for  the  drag  put  on 
General  Stuart's  column  by  the  captured  wagon  train  he  might 
have  marched  from  Westminster  to  Gettysburg  by  Littlestown; 
for  he  could  have  reached  Westminster  by  tine  morning  of  the 
29th  instead  of  at  sundown ;  and  at  that  earlier  hour  he  probably 
would  not  have  found  the  Federal  cavalry  on  that  road. 
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Geneial  K.  P.  Alexander  (Memoirs,  p.  375)  says,  "in  sav- 
ing a  large  number  of  wagons  instead  of  burning  them,  and  de- 
laying twelve  hours  to  parole  his  prisoners,  instead  of  bringing 
along  the  officers  and  letting  the  men  go,  Stuart  committed  seri- 
ous blunders." 

He  further  says  (p.  375)  that  had  Stuart's  column  "here 
followed  the  direct  road  via  Littlestown  to  Gettysburg,  only 
about  1 6  miles  away,  it  could  have  reached  Gettysburg  before  n 
A.  M.  on  the  3Oth,  where  it  would  have  found  itself  in  good 
position  in  front  of  Lee's  army  then  concentrated  at  Cash- 
town."  And  he  adds,  further,  that  in  that  case  "Lee's  army 
would  have  occupied  some  strong  position  between  Cashtown 
and  Gettysburg,  and  the  onus  of  attack  would  have  been  on  the 
Federals,  as  had  been  the  plan  of  the  campaign." 

Thus  but  for  his  unnecessary,  fatal  delay  he  would  have  been 
at  Littlestown  before  the  Federals,  and  could  have  reached 
Gettysburg  by  the  morning  of  the  3Oth.  We  put  then  the  ques- 
tion plainly:  Did  General  Stuart  exert  himself  with  whole, 
hearted  energy  to  carry  out  the  instructions  he  received,  and  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner  ?  In  so  critical  and  fateful  a  move- 
ment as  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  supremely  im- 
portant that  every  officer  should  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  with  the  strictest  fidelity  and  exactness.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Ewell  made  his  march  to  the  Susquehanna,  starting 
on  June  2$d  from  Hagerstown,  without  receiving  any  aid  from 
General  Stuart.  That  officer  was  not  able  to  accomplish  any  of 
the  things  he  was  charged  to  do  in  connection  with  EwelFs  ad- 
vance; and  he  was  not  able  to  do  so,  first  because  he  crossed 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  passed  round  Hooker's  army  when 
the  reason  for  that  line  of  march  no  longer  existed,  and  when 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  received  permission  to 
do  so  had  completely  changed ;  and  secondly,  because,  having 
crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  he  did  not  march 
as  directly  and  expeditiously  as  possible  to  effect  a  junction  with 
General  Ewell.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  when  Lee  gave 
Stuart  instructions  on  the  22d  of  June,  he  had  any  idea  that  that 
officer  would  not  report  to  General  Ewell  until  afternoon  of  July 
2d,  the  tenth  day  after. 
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I  will  add  a  remark  made  by  Capt.  Cecil  Battine,  the  ac- 
complished military  critic  already  quoted:  "Probably  it  was  the 
want  of  information  due  to  the  lack  of  cooperating  cavalry, 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  halting  tactics  of  the  Confederate 
leaders.  Thus,  every  move  of  the  enemy  took  them  by  sur- 
prise, and  inspired  them  with  unnecessary  caution  at  the  very 
moment  when  boldness  would  have  gained  so  much."  ("Crisis 
of  the  Confederacy/'  p.  195.) 

Napoleon's  maxim  might  have  been  advantageously  remem- 
bered by  Stuart,  "An  army  superior  in  cavalry  will  always  have 
the  advantage  of  covering  its  movements,  being  well  informed 
of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  giving  battle  only  when  it 
chooses/'* 

III.   MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  INFANTRY.! 

I  turn  now  to  the  movements  of  the  infantry  of  Lee's  army. 
Swell's  corps  moved  northward  from  Hagerstown  on  the  2$d  of 
June,  taking  up  the  line  of  march  for  Chambersburg,  and  Car- 
lisle, with  Harrisburg  as  its  objective.  It  reached  Carlisle  June 
2/th.  Hill's  corps  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  marched  through  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg  to  Fay- 
etteville,  where  it  arrived  June  27th.  Longstreet  crossed  the 
Potomac  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  and  reached  Chambers- 
burg on  the  27th. 

*"Napoleon,  as  a  General,"  by  Count  Yorck  von  Wartenburg,  p.  246. 
t  MISFORTUNES  DUE  TO  ABSENCE  OF  CAVALRY. 

1.  Failure  to  occupy  Gettysburg. —  (Henderson). 

2.  Battle   of  first  day  and  compulsion  to  fight   an   offensive  battle 
the  second. 

3.  Failure  to  pursue  and  destroy  defeated   enemy. 

4.  Flank  march  not    feasible  July  2d. — (Henderson). 

5.  Had    Lee    known    true    situation   of   Union   army   July    1st,    Col. 
Fiebigersays   he  could  have  destroyed  the  2d   Federal   Corps. — (Gettys- 
burg, pp.  132-133). 

(The  Union  army  was  under  orders  to  move  towards  York,  A.  M., 
June  29th). 

Decisive  victory  possible  for  Lee  had  the  cavalry  done  its  part  in 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  enemy. — (Id.) 

The  failure  of  Confederates  to  profit  by  their  advantages,  July  ist, 
was  due  to  a  single  cause — defective  information,  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  cavalry. — Id.  p.  134. 
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Here  let  me  call  attention  to  General  Lee's  Order  No.  73,  in 
which  he  charged  his  soldiers  not  to  molest  private  property. 
"The  duties  exacted  of  us,"  said  he,  "by  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity are  not  less  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  than 
in  our  own.  The  Commanding  General  considers  that  no  greater 
disgrace  could  befall  the  army  and  through  'it  our  whole  people 
than  the  perpetration  of  the  barbarous  outrages  upon  the  inno- 
cent and  defenceless,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  private  prop 
erty,  that  have  marked  the  course  of  the  enemy  in  our  own 
country  *  *  We  make  war  on  armed  men  and  we  cannot 
take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  our  people  have  suffered,  with- 
out lowering  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose  abhorrence  has 
been  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  the  enemy,  and  offending 
against  Him  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth." 

This  order  of  their  noble  commander  was  strictly  obeyed  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army.  Again  and  again  in  this 
Pennsylvania  campaign  the  citizens  told  us  that  we  treated  them 
far  better  than  their  own  soldiers  did.  I  can  truly  say  I  did  not 
see  a  fence  rail  burned  between  Hagerstown  and  Gettysburg. 
What  a  contrast  was  presented  in  this  respect  to  the  armies  of 
Napoleon  of  whom  the  historian  says,  describing  one  of  their 
campaigns :  "The  Emperor's  army  soon  took  to  plundering  the 
country  wholesale,  considering  the  vanquished  as  having  no 
rights  worth  mentioning."  Commenting  on  this,  Count  von 
Wartenburg  says,  Napoleon  "could  only  reach  his  highest  aims 
by  demanding  enormous  efforts,  and  could  exact  this  only  by 
fanning  all  the  passions  of  his  soldiers,  and  permitting  them 
to  satisfy  them.  He  could  only  conquer  the  world  by  abandon- 
ing its  constituent  parts  to  his  instruments  as  their  booty."* 

What  a  sublime  contrast  to  all  this  is  presented  by  this 
Southern  army  of  invasion!  They  performed  deeds  of  arms 
equal  to  any  achieved  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon ;  they  made 
marches  as  long,  as  arduous,  and  as  rapid,  as  any  that  his  sol- 
diers made;  they  endured  hardships  far  greater  than  any  en- 
dured by  his  army.  But  they  did  and  endured  all  these  things, 
not  because  their  commander  fanned  the  passions  of  his  soldiers, 
and  permitted  them  to  satisfy  these  passions  by  abandoning  the 

*"Napoleon  as  a  General"  (pp.  310-11,  379). 
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country  and  the  people  to  plunder;  but  because  of  the  pure 
spirit  of  patriotism'  that  burned  in  their  breasts.  Where  indee.l 
in  all  the  records  of  history  shall  we  find  an 'army  that  endured 
what  Lee's  army  endured,  and  achieved  what  it  achieved,  with- 
out reward,  save  the  pitiful  pay  of  $11  Confederate  money  a 
month !  It  is  when  we  contemplate  these  thing's  that  we  realize 
how  sublime  was  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  animated  the  private 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  this  campaign  I  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Geo.  H.  Steuart,  commanding  the  Third  Brigade  of  Johnson's 
Division,  Ewell's  corps;  and  I  may  therefore  make  brief  men- 
tion of  an  expedition  under  General  Steuart  to  McConnellsburg, 
Pa.,  a  town  situated  beyond  the  Tuscarora  mountains  which  con- 
stitute the  western  boimdary  of  the  great  Cumberland  valley, 
which  runs  from  Hagerstown  to  Harrisburg.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  McConnellsburg  is  as  far  west  of  Hagers- 
town as  Gettysburg  is  east  of  it ;  that  its  latitude  is  considerably 
north  of  that  of  Gettysburg,  and  that,  in  order  to  reach  it,  Gen- 
eral Steuart's  force  had  to  cross  three  subsidiary  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. From  McConnelsburg  we  marched  eastward  again,  pass- 
ing through  LoVdontown  and  Chambersburg  and  Green  Val- 
ley and  Shippensburg  to  Stowe's  Town  in  order  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  rest  of  Ewell's  corps  before  Carilsle.  Day 
after  day,  in  all  weather,  this  expeditionary  force  marched  20 
miles,  sometimes  23  miles,  a  day.  In  the  nine  days  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  I  find  that  we  marched  133,  perhaps 
138  miles.  I  mention  this  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  with 
some  of  the  famous  marches  made  by  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon. 
Thus  a  recent  historian,  already  quoted,  says  that  Marshall 
Davoust  traversed  166  miles  in  14  days  including  the  fighting 
of  a  battle.  Again  he  says  (p.  244),  "The  corps  of  Lannes  and 
Soult  marched  in  13  days  152  miles  along  country  roads. 
Davoust  had  marched  150  miles  in  16  days,  partly  by  most  diffi- 
cult country  roads.  Thus  Napoleon  did  not  after  all  vanquish 
his  enemies  so  much  by  the  battles  of  Ulm  and  Jena,  as  by  his 
incredible  marches." 

The  French  soldiers  of   1805  said:  "The  Emperor  has  in- 
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vented  a  new  method  of  waging  war,  he  makes  use  of  our  legs 
instead  of  our  bayonets."  (Id.  p.  79). 

Again,  the  soldiers  said  to  the  Emperor  (p  326)  :  "You  can- 
not be  quite  right  in  your  head  to  lead  us  about  on  such  roads 
without  any  food." 

Now  a  comparison  with  these  records  of  marches  which 
excite  such  admiring  comment  from  the  historian,  shows  that 
Steuart's  brigade,  in  marching  133  miles  in  9  days  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  considerably  surpassed  the 
achievements  of  Napoleon's  soldiers.  And,  again  I  say,  they 
were  stimulated  to  these  extraordinary  exertions  not  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  plunder,  but  by  devotion  to  their  heroic  chief,  and 
to  the  sublime  cause  which  he  represented. 

I  have  already  said  that  Ewell's  objective  was  the  city  of 
Harrisburg.  Indeed  this. was  the  objective  of  the  whole  army. 
Both  General  Early,  marching  through  York,  and  General  Hill, 
crossing  the  South  Mountain  and  passing  through  Cashtown, 
were  instructed  to  cross  the  Susquehanna  and  move  upon  Har- 
risburg. Up  to  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  June,  the  orders  issued 
by  General  Lee  contemplated  the  concentration  of  his  whole 
aVmy  at  or  near  Harrisburg,  but  late  that  evening  intelligence 
was  brought  which  gave  him  his  first  information  that  Hooker 
had  crossed  the  Potomac ;  that  he  had  subsequently  been  relieved 
of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  General  Meade ; 
and  that  that  officer,  with  his  whole  army,  was  marching  rapidly 
northward.  This  occasioned  a  complete  change  in  Lee's  cam- 
paign. Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  General  Ewell  at  Carlisle 
to  march  southward  and  by  him  to  Early  at  York  to  retrace  his 
steps,  marching  southwest.  The  whole  army  was  now  to  con- 
centrate at  or  near  Cashtown,  which  is  on  the  eastern  breast  of 
the  great  South  Mountain,  eight  miles  west  of  Gettysburg. 
Here  Lee  hoped  in  a  very  advantageous  position  to  fight  a  de- 
fensive battle.  His  three  corps  under  Ewell,  Hill  and  Long- 
street  were  rapidly  concentrating  at  the  chosen  point. 

IV.  FIRST  DAY'S  BATTLE. 

Let  us  now  point  out  that  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  be- 
gun on  the  istof  July  without  orders  from  General  Lee,  and 
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without  his  knowledge,  and  when,  in  fact,  he  was  himself  far 
away  from  the  field.  We  have  a  letter  of  his  dated  Greenwood 
(about  9  miles  west  of  Cashtown,  and  17  miles  west  of  Gettys- 
burg), July  1st,  7:30  A.  M.,  in  which  he  gives  certain  direction* 
to  General  Imboden,  then  at  Chambersburg ;  and  adds,  "my 
headquarters  for  the  present  will  be  at  Cashtown."  At  that  very 
moment  Lieutenant-General  Hill  was  marching,  without  orders 
and  on  his  own  responsibility,  from  Cashtown  to  Gettysburg 
with  his  two  leading  divisions,  under  Heth  and  Fender,  and  his 
artillery.  Thus  Genual  Lee's  purpose  to  fight  a  defensive  battle, 
and  to  fight  it  at  Cashtown,  was  frustrated  by  the  unauthorized 
action  of  the  commander  of  one  of  his  corps. 

General  Ewell,  marching  south  from  Carlisle  for  Cashtown, 
heard  the  noise  of  the  battle,  and  turning  the  head  of  his  column 
in  that  directon,  came  to  General  Hill's  assistance  just  in  time 
to  avert  a  serious  disaster.  Soon  afterward  General  Early, 
marching  westward  from  York,  came  upon  the  ground,  and 
threw  his  division  promptly  into  'action.  Thus  a  great  battle 
was  joined,  without  orders,  in  which  about  50,000  men  were 
engaged ;  about  half  on  the  Confederate  side  and  half  on  the 
Union  side.  * 

General  Lee  and  his  staff,  says  General  Long,  were  ascend- 
ing South  Mountain  on  their  way  from  Greenwood  to  Cashtown, 
when  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg.  This 
caused  General  Lee  some  uneasiness ;  he  first  thought  that  the 
firing  indicated  a  cavalry  affair  of  minor  importance,  but  by  the 
time  Cashtown  had  been  reached  the  sound  had  become  heavy 
and  continuous  and  indicated  a  severe  engagement. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  General  Pendleton. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  already  stated  that  General 
Hill's  advance  to  Gettysburg  on  the  early  morning  of  July  ist 
was  made  entirely  upor-  his  own  responsibility. 

*Note. — As  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  battle  of  July  1st,  General 
Doubleday  testified  before  the  Congressional  Committee  (I.  p.  309),  that 
the  two  Federal  Corps  put  into  the  fight  not  more  than  14,000  men  "to 
contend  against  two  immense  corps  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  60,000 
men."  What  magnifying  glasses  Federal  officers  put  on  when  they  studied 
the  size  of  the  Confederate  forces !  Now  General  Butterfield  testified 
that  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  mustered  on  June  loth,  1863,  together 
24,000  men,  and  they  had  fought  no  battle  since. —  (See  Southern  His- 
torical Society  Papers  1877,  vol.  IV,  p.  83). 
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General  E.  P.  Alexander  says,  (p.  380)  :  "Lee  knew  approxi- 
mately the  enemy's  position,  however,  and  his  own  three  corps 
were  converging  by  easy  marches  upon  Cashtown,  near  which 
village  he  proposed  to  select  his  ground  and  await  an  attack." 
General  Hill  in  his  report  says  that  he  sent  a  courier  to  Genera! 
Ewell  informing  him  that  he  intended  to  advance  the  next  morn- 
ing and  discover  what  was  in  his  front.  General  Alexander  says : 
"Hill's  movement  to  Gettysburg  was  made  on  his  own  motion 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  he  would  find  the  enemy's  cavalry 
in  possession.  Ewell  was  informed  of  it.  Lee's  orders  were  to 
avoid  bringing  on  an  action."  (p.  381.) 

In  reference  to  the  matter  just  mentioned  two  statements 
have  been  made  by  officers  of  Lee's  army  that  demand  correc- 
tion. One  is  the  statement  by  a  staff  officer  that  an  interview 
took  place  at  Cashtown  between  General  Lee  and  General  A.  P. 
Hill  on  the  morning  of  July  ist,  before  Hill  started  for  Gettys- 
burg. But  as,  according  to  Hill's  report,  Heth's  division  started 
for  Gettysburg  at  5  A.  M.,  and  Hill  himself  accompanied  it;  and 
as  General  Lee's  letter  to  Imboden  of  July  ist  shows  that  he  was 
at  Greenwood  at  7:30  A.  M.,  west  of  the  mountain  and  nine 
miles  from  Cashtown,  no  such  interview  could  have  occurred. 

The  other  is  a  statement  made  by  one  of  Hill's  division  com- 
manders, many  years  after  the  battle  (General  Heth,  see  Mosby, 
p.  152),  viz:  "I  sought  and  found  General  Lee,  saying  to  the 
General,  'Rodes  is  heavily  engaged,  had  I  not  better  attack?' 
General  Lee  replied,  'No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  bring  on  a  gen- 
eral engagement  today.' '  It  is  impossible  that  this  interview 
could  have  occurred.  General  Lee  was  at  least  12  or  15  miles 
away  when  that  officer  became  engaged.  He  did  not  arrive  on 
the  field  until  2:30.  when  the  battle  was  nearly  over.  General 
Early,  in  his  report,  states  that  on  June  3Oth  he  rode  to  see 

Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  estmates  as  follows:  Federals — First  Corps,  10,089; 
Eleventh,  9,893;  Buford's  Cavalry,  3,000.  Total,  22,982.  (Life  of  Lee, 
p.  271.).  Confederates — Two-thirds  of  Ewell's  Corps  and  two-thirds  of 
Hill's — four  divisions — 26,000.  Col.  Walter  Taylor  says  the  infantry 
nearly  balanced,  from  22,000  to  24,000  each.  I  may  add  that  General 
Doubleday  records  the  interesting  fact  that  he,  with  his  personal  guard 
of  40  men,  fought  a  whole  brigade  for  twenty  minutes,  in  this  battle ! 
Yet  General  Meade  was  so  unappreciative  of  his  distinguished  services 
that  he  displaced  him  from  his  command  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
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Ewell  near  Heidlersburg  and  "was  informed  that  the  object  was 
to  concentrate  the  corps  at  or  near  Cashtown,  and  received  or- 
ders to  move  the  next  day  to  that  point."  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  then  that  General  Lee  gave  no  orders  for 
Hill's  advance  to  Gettysburg  July  1st;  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  fight  a  battle  there  on  that  day ;  that  he  was  firm  in  his  pur- 
pose to  fight  a  defensive  battle,  and  that  General  Hill,  and 
not  he,  was  responsible  for  the  battle  that  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  July  ist. 

Thus  General  Lee's  determination  to  fight  a  defensive  battle 
and  to  fight  it  at  Cashtown,  which  was  an  ideal  position  for 
such  a  battle,  was  frustrated  by  the  unauthorized  action  of  his 
Lieutenant-General.  General  Hill  in  his  report  states  that  he 
went  to  Gettysburg  on  a  reconnoissance — to  ascertain  whether 
the  enemy  was  there  in  force.  But  Heth  had  ascertained  the  day 
before  that  the  Federals  were  there.  Instead  of  this  Hill  put  two 
of  his  divisions  into  action  with  the  enemy  and  sent  to  Ewell 
for  renforcements,  thus,  one  might  think,  doing  his  best  to  bring 
on  a  general  action  which  General  Lee  had  expressly  forbidden. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  General  Lee's  own  word  that 
his  headquarters  were  to  be  at  Cashtown,  and  that  we  have  the 
word  of  General  Long  and  General  Pendleton  for  the  fact  that 
Lee  was  still  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  South  Mountain  when 
he  heard  the  firing  of  Hill's  guns. 

In  view  of  the  facts  now  stated  the  dispassionate  critic  can- 
not acquit  General  A.  P.  Hill  of  blame  in  the  course  which  he 
elected  to  pursue.  Gallant  and  able  and  energetic  as  he  was,  A. 
P.  Hill  displayed  the  same  inconsiderate  rashness  here  that  he 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  in  the  seven  days  battles  around  Rich- 
mond, and  again  in  a  subsequent  campaign  at  Bristow  Station. 
His  action  on  this  occasion  disarranged  the  plan  General  Lee 
was  resolved  to  pursue,  and  precipitated  a  great  battle  which 
compelled  Lee  to  assume  the  offensive  with  an  inferior  force 
against  the  enemy  posted  in  an  almost  impregnable  position. 

The  gallant,  but  impulsive  Hill,  reminds  us  of  Marshall 
Ney,  of  whom  in  one  of  Napoleon's  campaigns,  the  historian 
says: 
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"The  Marshal,  seeing  the  opportunity  of  especial  distinc- 
tion, advanced  without  orders."  When  the  Emperor  received  in- 
formation of  this,  he  was  extremely  angry  at  4,his  departure 
from  his  instructions,  and  said,  "The  Emperor,  Marshall,  has,  in 
framing  his  plans,  no  need  of  advice,  or  of  any  one  acting  on 
his  own  responsibility.  No  one  knows  his  thoughts.  It  is  their 
duty  to  obey." 

I  will  not  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  battle  of  July  ist 
except  to  say  that  it  opened  unfavorably  for  General  Hill,  in 
the  defeat  of  the  brigades  of  Archer  and  Davis  of  Heth's  di- 
vision. General  Archer  with  a  large  part  of  his  brigade  was 
captured.  By  the  timely  arrival  of  Rodes'  division  of  Bw ell's 
ccrps  about  2.  P.  M.,  and  subsequently  of  Early's  division,  thfe 
tide  of  battle  was  turned  and  the  Confederates  were  victorious 
along  the  whole  line.  Fifty  thousand  men  had  been  engaged  in 
the  battle — about  equally  divided  between  the  contestants.  For 
six  hours  the  battle  raged — in  the  morning  favorably  to  the 
Federals,  but,  as  already  stated,  victory  ultimately  perched  upon 
the  Confederate  banners ;  5,000  prisoners  were  captured,  includ- 
ing two  general  officers,  not  counting  the  wounded,  and  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  General  Reynolds,  esteemed  the  ablest  com- 
mander in  the  Union  army,  was  killed.  The  Confederate  victory 
was  complete,  but  nothing  like  as  complete  as  it  would  have 
been  had  a  brigade  of  Stuart's  cavalry  been  present  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  victory.  As  Captain  Battine  says :  the  want  of  a  thou- 
sand lancers  lost  the  Confederates  the  chance  of  destroying  two 
Federal  corps  and  capturing  all  their  guns. 

The  charge  of  Gordon's  Georgia  brigade  of  Early's  division 
has  been  thus  vividly  pictured  by  Captain  Battine:  "Without 
waiting  for  the  artillery  to  prepare  the  way,  or  for  the  skirmish- 
ers to  feel  for  their  enemy,  the  Georgia  troops  descended  on  both 
wings  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  and  with  a  precision  acquired  on 
many  battltnelds,  swiftly  and  silently  moved  forward  to  the 
assault,  without  firing  a  shot.  The  sight  of  Jackson's  veterans 
once  more  threatening  to  close  with  them  in  hand  to  hand  con- 
flict struck  a  chill  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  they  had  so  recently 
defeated,  and  who  now  had  to  face  that  long  brown  line  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  corn  over  which  it  trampled,  save  for 
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the  fringe  of  steel  glittering  above  it  in  the  July  sun,  and  for  a 
dozen  crimson  standards  which  flaunted  defiantly  the  starry  cross 
of  the  Confederacy.  Like  the  sickles  of  a  great  line  of  reapers 
the  sharp  bayonets  came  nearer  through  the  red  gold  of  the 
ripening  wheat ;  then  the  line  disappeared  only  to  emerge  a  min- 
ute later  unbroken  and  unhesitating  from  the  willows  which 
lined  the  little  stream.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  the  nerves 
of  Bariow's  men.  Some  there  were  who  gallantly  stood  to  be 
bayonetted  near  their  comrades.  Barlow  ihimself  and  many 
superior  officers  fell  in  the  fire  which  preceded  the  Southern 
charge ;  but  the  first  line  was  borne  back  half  a  mile  before  it, 
rallying  on  its  reserves." 

And  now  occurred  a  disastrous  blunder.  The  victorious 
Confederates  were  ordered  to  halt. 

Let  me  here  transcribe  the  account  given  by  General  Gor- 
don himself,  who  says  "the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  Union 
army  in  my  front  was  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  in  flight. 
*  *  *  The  fire  upon  my  men  had  almost  ceased,  large  bodies 
of  the  Union  troops  were  throwing  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendering, because  in  disorganized  and  confused  masses  they 
were  wholly  powerless  to  either  check  the  movement  or  return 
the  firing.  As  far  down  the  line  as  my  eye  could  reach  the 
Union  troops  were  in  retreat  *  *  *  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
my  troops  would  have  swept  up  and  over  those  hills,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  of  such  important  and  momentous  conse- 
quence. It  is  not  surprising  that  with  the  full  realization  of  the 
consequences  of  a  halt  I  should  have  refused  at  first  to  obey  the 
order.  Not  until  the  third  or  fourth  order  of  the  most  peremp- 
tory character  reached  me  did  I  obey."  (Reminiscences  of  the 
Civil  War,  p.  153.) 

General  Lee,  as  I  have  already  stated,  did  not  arrive  upon 
the  field  until  the  battle  was  nearly  over.  General  Long  says: 
"Near  the  close  of  the  action  General  Lee  reached  the  field." 
I  myself  saw  him  when  he  arrived,  and  watched  him  while  he 
swept  the  horizon  with  his  glass.  He  promptly  sent  one  of  his 
staff,  Colonel  Walter  Taylor,  to  General  Ewell,  saying  that  from 
the  position  which  he  occupied  he  could  see  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing over  those  hills,  without  organization  and  in  great  confusion ; 
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that  it  was  only  necessary  to  press  those  people  in  order  to  se- 
cure possession  of  those  heights,  and  if  possible  he  wished  him 
to  do  this.  Colonel  Taylor  says  "General  Ewell  did  not  express 
any  objection,  but  left  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  the 
order  conveyed  to  him  would  be  executed."  (Four  Years  with 
Lee,  p.  95.) 

It  was  then  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At 
least  three  hours  of  daylight  remained  during  which  Bwell  could 
have  executed  General  Lee's  order.  He  did  not  execute  it,  how- 
ever, although  earnestly  solicited  to  do  so  by  General  Early, 
General  Gordon  and  General  Trimble.  The  last  named  officer 
was  most  urgent.  "Give  me  a  division,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  en- 
gage to  take  that  hill."  When  this  was  declined  he  said:  "Give 
me  a  brigade  and  I  will  do  it."  When  this,  too,  was  declined 
he  said:  "Give  me  a  good  regiment  and  I  will  engage  to  take 
that  hill."  When  this  was  declined  the  gallant  Trimble  threw 
down  his  sword  and  left  General  Ewell's  headquarters,  saying 
that  he  would  not  serve  longer  under  such  an  officer !  'He  could 
do  this  because  he  had  no  command,  and  was  acting  as  a  vol- 
unteer aid.  He  participated  gallantly  in  the  great  charge  on  the 
third  day  of  the  battle,  in  command  of  Fender's  division,  and 
was  severely  wounded  and  captured. 

Here  then  we  find  still  another  of  General  Lee's  lieuten- 
ants, the  gallant  and  usually  energetic  Ewell,  failing  at  a  critical 
moment  to  recognize  what  ought  to  be  done ;  failing  also  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion  and  conditional  order  of  General  Lee  himself, 
although  urgently  solicited  to  do  so  by  three  of  his  subordinate 
generals.  Had  the  advance  upon  Cemetery  Hill  been  pushed 
forward  promptly .  that  afternoon  we  now  know  beyond  any 
possible  question  that  the  hill  wras  feebly  occupied,  and  could 
have  been  easily  taken,  and  thus  Meade  wuld  have  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  the  line  of  Pipe's  Creek,  or  else  would  have 
"been  disastrously  defeated.  General  Gordon,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences, tells  us  that  his  heart  was  so  burdened  by  the  mistake 
of  that  afternoon  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep.  Mounting  his 
horse  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  rode  with  one  or  two  staff 
officers  to  the  red  barn  in  which  General  Ewell  and  General 
Early  had  their  headquarters.  He  said:  "Much  of  my  time 
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after  nightfall  had  been  spent  on  the  front  picket  line,  listening 
to  the  busy  strokes  of  Union  picks  and  shovels  on  the  line,  to  the 
rumble  and  the  tramp  of  their  troops  as  they  were  hurried  for- 
ward by  Union  commanders  and  placed  in  position.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  divining  the  scene  that  would  break 
on  our  view  with  the  coming  dawn.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
both  Ewell  and  Early  that  a  line  of  heavy  earthworks  and  guns 
with  infantry  ranks  behind  them,  would  frown  upon  us  at  day- 
light. I  expressed  the  opinion  that  even  at  that  hour,  2.  o'clock 
A.  M.,  by  a  concentrated  and  vigorous  night  assault  we  could 
carry  those  heights,  and  that  if  we  waited  until  morning  it  would 
cost  us  10,000  men  to  take  them." 

Was  it  not,  indeed,  extraordinary  blindness  to  wait  at  the 
foot  of  Cemetery  hill  for  24  hours  whle  the  Federal  troops  were 
making  their  lines  impregnable  before  the  Confederate  forces 
were  led  to  the  attack  ?  Here  then  we  have  to  record  the  failure 
of  still  another  of  General  Lee's  lieutenants,  a  fine  and  gallant 
soldier.  No  wonder  Colonel  Mclntosh  exclaims  in  his  account 
of  the  battle,  "A  greater  military  blunder  was  never  committed." 
There  were  still  three  hours  of  daylight,  and  Anderson's  division 
was  close  at  hand.  (See  further  facts  in  Addendum,  p.  299.) 

V.  SECOND  DAY. 

The  first  of  the  three  days'  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  ended 
in  a  brilliant  success  for  the  Confederates;  but  it  was  a  costly 
victory,  for  it  compelled  General  Lee  to  accept  the  alternative 
of  retreating  or  fighting;  fighting  on  a  field  where  the  Federals 
had  every  advantage  of  position;  where  they  must  be  assaulted 
at  a  great  disadvantage  whether  on  the  right,  or  the  left  flank, 
or  in  the  center.  Whoever  has  visited  the  field  will  recognize 
the  great  difficulty  of  a  concerted  attack  by  the  forces  of  Lee, 
and  will  also  recognize  that  when  Meade  was  attacked  on  one 
side  of  his  line  he  could  hurry  troops  easily  and  quickly  from 
another  part  to  its  succor,  because  his  position  was  like  a  horse- 
shoe, or  rather  like  a  fish  hook,  and  he  held  the  interior  line. 
And  yet  in  my  opinion  General  Lee's  decision  to  attack  the  Fed- 
eral army  the  next  day  was  justified  by  the  situation  at  night- 
fall of  July  1st. 
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The  enemy,  to  the  number  of  about  25,000,  had  been  defeated 
with  gfeat  loss  and  driven  from  the  field  in  great  disorder;  five 
thousand  prisoners  had  been  taken,  including  several  general 
officers ;  one  corps  had  been  almost  annihilated,  the  finest  officer 
in  the  Union  army  had  been  killed.  Lee's  army  was  well  con- 
centrated, Longstreet's  corps,  except  Pickett's  division  having 
bivouacked  within  four  miles  of  Gettysburg;  whereas  a  large 
part  of  the  Federal  army  was  still  far  from  the  field  (and  Lee 
knew  it).  Moreover  the  key  of  the  position,  Little  Round  Top. 
was  within  Lee's  grasp,  if  at  least  he  might  count  on  his  orders 
being  obeyed.  General  Lee  could  not  foresee  that  the  first  corps, 
then  four  miles  from  the  field,  would  not  be  launched  against 
Little  Round  Top  until  4  P.  M.  next  day,  though  two  of  it" 
divisions  were  in  position  for  attack  at  sunrise. 

A  conference  was  held  that  evening  between  Lee  and  his 
principal  commanders  on  the  left  flank,  at  which  it  was  decided 
iliat  Longstreet  should  commence  the  battle  the  next  day  by  a 
forward  movement,  having  as  its  object  the  seizing  of  the  com- 
manding position  on  the  enemy's  left. 

General  Early  states  that  he  left  the  conference  with  the 
distinct  understanding  (in  which  Ewell  and  Rodes  agreed) 
that  Longstreet  should  make  the  attack  early  next  morning. 
General  Pendleton,  chief  of  artillery,  is  on  record  as  saying 
that  Lee  told  him  that  night  that  he  had  ordered  Longstreet  to 
attack  at  sunrise.  Hill,  in  his  official  report,  says:  "General 
Longstreet  was  to  attack  the  flank  of  the  enemy  and  sweep  down 
his  line."  A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  arisen  upon  this 
point,  but  the  evidence  given  by  a  number  of  officers  of  high 
standing  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  Longstreet  was  instructed  to  make  his  attack  early 
in  the  morning.  He  himself,  in  his  report,  acknowledges  that 
he  was  directed  to  attack  "as  early  as  practicable;"  but  he  ex- 
cused himself  from  doing  so  by  saying  that  "he  did  nat  wish  to 
go  into  battle  with  one  boot  off,"  referring  to  tha  fact  that  one 
of  his  divisions  (Pickett's)  had  not  arrived  on  the  field. 

General  Long  says  that  on  the  evening  of  July  1st,  Lee  said 
to  Longstreet  and  Hill:  "Gentlemen,  we  will  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  morning  as  early  as  practicable."  That  Lee  himself  ex- 
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pected  the  attack  to  be  made  early  is  certain;  he  was  on  the 
ground  at  daybreak  July  2d,  and  showed  some  impatience  at 
Longstreet's  failure  to  attack,  saying  to  one  of  his  officers : 
"Longstreet  is  so  slow."  Captain  Poague,  of  the  artillery,  in  a. 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  says  that  "at  9 
A.  M.,  southwest  of  Big  Round  Top,  I  ran  across  General  Lee 
riding  through  the  woods.  He  said:  'Have  you  seen  General 
Longstreet  or  any  of  his  troops  in  this  neighborhood?'  and  ex- 
pressed impatience  and  disappointment,  adding:  'I  wonder  where 
Longstreet  can  be.' '  Conclusive  proof  that  Longstreet  knew 
he  was  expected  to  attack  at  an  early  hour  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  both  Hood  and  McLaws  moved  at  daybreak  and  were  in 
position  to  attack  at  sunrise. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  success  had  an  attack  been  made 
early,  the  English  military  critic  already  referred  to  says: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  was  the  brightest 
the  Confederates  had  made  for  themselves  since  they  let  Mc- 
Clellan  escape  from  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy."  "One- 
third  of  the  Federal  army  had  been  severely  defeated:  the  re- 
mainder were  concentrating  with  difficulty,  by  forced  marches ;  a 
prompt  employment  of  all  his  available  forces  would  have  placed 
vctory  within  Lee's  grasp.  The  resolution  to  attack  was  there- 
fore sound  and  wise;  the  failure  lay  not  in  the  plan  but  in  the 
faults  of  execution  which  were  caused  to  some  extent  by  the 
want  of  sympathetic  cooperation  by  the  corps  commanders." 

Colonel  Henderson  says  that  at  daylight  of  July  2d  there 
were  no  more  than  40,000  men  present  on  the  Union  front,  and 
that  the  Confederate  attack  should  have  been  made  at  that  hour. 
Only  four  of  the  seven  corps  of  Meade's  army  were  present  and 
two  of  them  had  been  roughly  handled  the  day  before.  By  8 
o'clock  two  more  had  come  up,  making  in  all  some  55,000  men. 
Longstreet's  course  must  be  pronounced  inexplicable  and  inex- 
cusable. Instead  of  cheerfully  co-operating  with  the  plan  of  his 
great  leader,  he  undertook  to  argue  the  question ;  and  Henderson 
says,  Lee  lost  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  because  he  allowed  his 
second  in  command  to  argue  instead  of  marching!  The  state- 
ment of  Col.  Henderson  is  confirmed  by  Major  Steele  in  his 
well  known  work  on  American  campaigns.  He  says.  (p.  373), 
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that  at  7  A.  M.  the  6th  Corps,  and  one-third  of  the  3d,  and 
one-third  of  the  5th  Corps  were  absent;  at  9  A.  M.  the  rest  of 
the  3rd  Corps  arrived;  at  12  M.  the  rest  of  the  5th  Corps;  at 
10:30  A.  M.  the  artillery  reserves  under  Hunt  came  up;  not 
until  between  4  and  6  P.  M.  did  the  6th  Corps  come  up,  after  a 
continuous  march  of  34  miles.  He  also  says  that  Buford's 
Cavalry  had  been  ordered  to  Westminster,  and  thus  the  left 
of  the  line  was  left  uncovered.  Longstreet's  attack  was  not 
made  until  4  P.  M., — although  his  troops  began  to  move  about 
2  o'clock.  Thus  his  attack  was  delayed  until  the  whole  Fed- 
eral army  had  arrived  upon  the  ground  and  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  a  great  victory  was  lost. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  drama  on  that  fate- 
ful morning  of  July  2d  which  baffles  all  attempts  at  explana- 
tion. General  Lee  knew,  through  prisoners  (Hist.  Papers,  1877, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  268),  that  only  a  porton  of  the  Federal  army  occu- 
pied the  opposite  ridge.  "It  is  clear,"  says  Henderson,  "that 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  dealing  with  the  enemy  in 
detail ;  and  the  meanest  capacity  must  have  grasped  the  advan- 
tage of  storming  the  strong  position  south  of  Gettysburg  before 
it  should  be  occupied  in  overwhelming  strength." 

Yet  he  allowed  Longstreet  to  argue  aganst  the  assault,  in- 
stead of  making  an  immediate  attack.  That  officer  says  "he 
went  to  Lee  at  daybreak  and  renewed  his  views  against  making 
the  attack.  He  seemed  resolved  however." 

But  the  thing  that  baffles  us  is  this:  Why  did  not  Lee  give 
Longstreet  then  absolute  orders  to  advance  to  the  attack? 
Hood  and  McLaws,  with  their  splendid  divisions,  were  in  posi- 
tion at  sunrise.  Why  did  not  Gen.  Lee,  knowing  that  every 
hour  of  delay  was  lessening  the  hope  of  success,  launch  those 
troops  to  the  assault  at  once,  in  spite  of  Longstreet's  objection? 

It  would  seem  that  the  mind  of  the  great  commander  wa- 
vered, for  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  over  to  confer  with 
Ewell,  on  the  left,  to  see  if  a  successful  attack  could  be  made 
from  that  side,  "not  wishing,"  says  Gen.  Fitz.  Lee,  "to  drive 
his  right  corps  commander  into  battle  when  he  did  not  want 
to  go."  (p.  278). 

What  a  moment  of  fate  it  was !  Gen.  McLaws,  sitting  on 
Ins  horse,  could  see  the  enemy  coming,  hour  after  hour,  on  to 
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the  battlefield.  And  he  was  convinced  that  if  permitted  to  ad- 
vance "his  command  could  reach  the  point  indicated  by  Gen. 
Lee  in  half  an  hour."  (Fitz  Lee's  Life  of  Lee,  p.  279.)* 

Major  Steele  tells  us  the  location  of  Meade's  five  corps  at 
7  A.  M.  the  morning  of  July  2d.  It  appears  that  the  First  and 
Eleventh  corps  were  on  Cemetery  Hill ;  Wadsworth's  division  on 
Gulp's  Hill;  the  Twelfth  corps  on  the  right  of  Wadsworth;  the 
Second  corps  to  the  left  of  the  Eleventh  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 
"The  Third  corps  was  placed  so  as  to  prolong  the  line  to  the 
Round  Top  on  the  left."  Thus  there  was  only  one  corps,  the 
Third,  on  Meades'  left,  to,  oppose  Longstreet's  advance  had  it 
been  promptly  made.  Buford's  cavalry  division,,  which  had  been 
posted  near  Round  Top,  had  been  ordered  away,  and  so  the  left 
of  the  line  was  left  uncovered.  What  a  magnificent  opportunity 
was  thus  offered  to  the  Confederates,  had  Longstreet  heartily  co- 
operated with  Lee  in  his  purpose  to  make  the  attack  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  2d!  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander  tells  us  that  Longstreet 
was  not  ordered  to  attack  until  n  A.  M,  This,  although  not 
intended  to  be  such,  is  a  misleading  statement.  Lee  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  giving  written  orders  to  his  Lieutenant-Generals. 
He  plainly  indicated  to  Longstreet,  as  the  testimony  overwhelm- 
ingly shows,  that  the  attack  should  be  made  on  the  left  as  early 

*Note. — General  Long  tells  us  of  a  conversation  he  held  with  Gen- 
eral Lee  in  the  evening  of  July  1st,  in  which  he  said  to  General  Lee, 
"In  my  opinion  it  would  be  best  not  to  wait  for  Stuart.  It  is  uncertain 
where  he  is,  or  when  he  will  arrive.  At  present  only  two  or  three  corps 
of  the  enemy's  army  are  up,  and  it  seems  best  to  attack  them  before  they 
can  be  greatly  strengthened  by  reinforcements.  The  cavalry  had  better 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself."  Memoirs  of  R.  E.  Lee,  p.  278. 

Hood  says  he  was  in  front  of  the  heights  of  Gettysburg  soon 
after  daybreak.  General  Lee  was  then  walking  up  and  down.  "He 
seemed  anxious  that  Longstreet  should  attack,"  says  '  Hood.  Longstreet 
said,  seating  himself  near  the  trunk  of  a  tree  by  his  side.  "The  General 
is  a  little  nervous  this  morning.  He  wishes  we  to  attack.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  so  without  Pickett.  I  never  like  to  go  into  battle  with 
one  boot  off," — Fitz  Lee's  Life  of  Lee,  p.  279. 

McLaws  says  he  was  ordered  to  leave  'camp  at  4  A.  M.,  afterward 
changed  to  sunrise ;  reached  G.  very  early,  halted  head  of  his  column 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  Lee.  Conference  between  L.  and  Lee,  former 
appeared  irritated  and  angered.  Believed  he  could  reach  point  indicated 
by  Lee  in  half  hour.  Saw  the  enemy  coming  hour  after  hour,  on  to 
the  battlefield.  Wilcox  went  into  line  on  Anderson's  right  at  9,  7 
seven  hours  after  in  same  woods  McLaws  formed. — Id.  p.  279. 
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as  practicable  the  next  morning.  When,  however,  Longstreet 
hesitated  and  objected  and  argued  against  it,  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  issue  a  written  order,  and  that  was  at  n  A.  M. 
Even  then  victory  was  possible ;  but  so  apathetic  was  Longstreet 
that  it  was  3  P.  'M.  before  Hood's  division  in  advance  crossed 
the  Emmitsburg  road  and  moved  against  the  enemy ;  4  P.  M.  be- 
fore he  fired  a  gun.  Now  it  was  4  o'clock  before  Little  Round 
Top,  670  feet  high,  the  key  of  the  position,  was  (at  the  nstance 
of  General  Warren)  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Fifth  corps. 
The  two  brigades  ordered  to  the  spot  arrived  just  in  time  to 
anticipate  Hood's  seizing  the  point. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  "Hill  and  Ewell 
were  also  at  fault,  for  they  had  been  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Longstreet's  battle,  but  they  limited  their  operations  to  an  in- 
effective canonnading  of  the  Federal  intrenchments  in  front. 
Longstreet's  attack  began  at  4;  they  did  not  begin  their  infantry 
attack  until  6  P.  iM." 

This  second  day's  battle  has  been  well  described  by  Major 
Steele  as  follows:  "On  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  a  suc- 
cession of  tardy  assaults,  unsupported  attacks,  in  which 
only  one  division,  Pickett's,  had  not  yet  reached  the  field;  and 
three  others,  Heth's,  Pender's  and  Rodes',  and  four  brigades 
had  scarcely  fired  a  shot.  On  the  part  of  the  Federals,  a  per- 
fectly well  arranged  if  passive  defence  in  which  every  imperilled 
section  of  the  line  had  been  promptly  reinforced  and  every  as- 
sault of  the  enemy  repulsed."  (p.  378). 

It  seems  that  among  the  Confederate  leaders  that  day  the 
coordinating  faculty  was  paralyzed. 

This  failure  of  General  Longstreet  to  achieve  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  differs  vitally  from  the  failures  of  Stuart,  and  Hill, 
and  Ewell.  Stuart  committed  a  most  serious  error  of  judgment ; 
Hill  acted  rashly  and  without  orders;  Ewell  failed  to  perceive 
the  golden  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  him  to  seize  Ceme- 
tery Hill;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  any  of 
these  three  brave  soldiers  to  their  commiander.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  General  Longstreet;  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  an 
obstinate  unwillingness  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  com- 
mander; not  only  did  he  fail  to  move  as  early  as  practicable  on 
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the  inornng  of  July  2d  against  the  Federal  left,  but  he  sought 
General  Lee  and  objected  to  his  plan  and  entered  into  an  argu- 
ment to  convince  him  that  it  was  faulty.  General  Sorrell,  who 
was  his  chief  of  staff,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  says  that 
"Longstreet  did  not  want  to  fight  on  the  ground  or  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  General-in-Chief."  He  made  determined  objec- 
tion. General  Sorrell,  (p.  166),  says  "he  failed  to  conceal  some 
anger/'  and  he  continues  "there  was  apparent  apathy  that  lacked 
the  fire  and  point  of  his  usual  bearing  on  the  battlefield."  Warm 
as  was  General  Sorrell's  admiration  for  General  Longstreet  he 
cannot  conceal  his  disapprobation  at  his  delay;  he  says,  "On  the 
2d,  quite  late,  4  P.  M.,  Longstreet  made  his  long  deferred  attack 
on  the  enemy's  left.  *  *  *  'He  gained  ground  rapidly  and 
almost  carried  Round  Top;  but  the  morning  delay  was  fatal. 
The  enemy  had  been  heavily  reinforced  while  we  were  pottering 
around  in  sullen  inactivity.  Undoubtedly  it  was  Lee's  intention 
to  make  the  attack  in  the  forenoon,  and  support  it  by  strong 
movements  of  Hill  and  Ewell."  (p.  168). 

Had  he  made  an  early  attack  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he 
would  have  made  himself  master  of  the  two  Round  Tops  and  that 
would  have  decided  the  battle.  Had  he  even  attacked  promptly 
after  n  o'clock,  when  he  acknowledges  he  received  a  positive 
order  to  attack,  there  is  every  reason  to  have  anticipated  success. 
Even  at  the  late  hour  when  he  finally  did  make  his  attack,  4  P. 
M.,  General  Longstreet  had  an  opportunity  of  seizing  Round 
Top,  but  refused  to  embrace  it.  Scouts  reported  to  General 
Hood  that  Round  Top  was  unoccupied  and  that  there  were  no 
troops  in  the  rear.  This  intelligence  was  corroborated  by  pris- 
oners. Hood  sent  three  officers  in  succession  to  Longstreet  to 
urge  that  he  have  permission  to  make  the  move  on  the  Federal 
left,  which  would  give  him  Round  Top,  but  he  doggedly  refused, 
saying  that  "General  Lee  had  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  on 
the  Emmitsburg  road." 

On  this  Colonel  Henderson  says:  "His  summary  message 
to  the  divisional  commander  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  at 
least  lays  him  open  to  the  suspicion  that  although  he  was  pre- 
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pared  to  obey,  it  was  like  a  machine,  and  not  like  an  intelligent 
being."     Such  conduct  is  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension. 

In  endeavoring  to  defend  himself  from  the  criticism  which 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  called  forth,  Longstreet  assailed 
General  Lee  (after  his  death)  with  a  rancour  which  must  be 
resented  by  every  true  Confederate  soldier.  In  his  book  he  de- 
clares that  General  Lee  made  eleven  capital  mistakes  n  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg!  (One  mistake  General  Lee  certainly  did  make 
at  Gettysburg — which  however  Longstreet  does  not  mention — 
he  did  not  relieve  that  officer  of  his  command!)  It  cannot, 
be  denied  that  Longstreet's  writings  exhibit  excessive  self 
esteem  and  sheer  jealousy.  We  cannot  forget,  moreover,  that 
had  he  obeyed  General  Lee's  orders  he  would  have  been 
at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  with  the  fine  divisions  under 
his  command,  in  which  event  Hooker's  army  might  have  been 
not  defeated  as  it  was,  but  actually  destroyed. 

Here  let  me  quote  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  oration 
of  Edward  Everett  at  Gettysburg. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Cemetery  for  Federal  Soldiers  killed 
at  Gettysburg,  Mr.  Everett,  in  presence  of  President  Lincoln,, 
said:  "And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  Providential  in- 
action of  the  rebel  army.  Had  the  conflict  been  renewed  by  it 
at  daylight  on  the  2d  of  July,  with  the  First  and  Eleventh  corps 
exhausted  by  battle,  the  Third  and  Twelfth  weary  from  their 
forced  march,  and  the  Second  and  Sixth  not  yet  arrived,  nothing 
but  a  miracle  could  have  saved  the  army  from  a  great  disaster, 
Instead  of  this,  the  day  dawned,  the  sun  rose,  the  cool  hours  of 
the  morning  passed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  afternoon 
wore  away  without  the  slightest  aggressive  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  Thus  time  was  given  half  our  forces  to  ar- 
rive and  take  their  places  in  the  lines,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  enjoyed  a  much  needed  half  day's  repose." 

To  SUM  UP  THE  EVENTS  OF  SECOND  DAY. 

On  the  left  Early  had  stormed  and  taken  the  works  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  but,  not  being  supported,  had  been  repulsed. 
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Further  to  the  south,  Hill  had  stormed  another  part  of  Ceme- 
tery Hill,  with  exactly  the  same  experience. 

On  our  extreme  right  Longstreet  had  lost  the  chance  of 
seizing  Round  Top  (755  feet),  but  had  achieved  notable  suc- 
cess in  the  Peach  Orchard  and  in  Devil's  Den,  inflicting  severe 
defeat  on  General  Sickles. 

On  our  extreme  left  in  front  of  Gulp's  Hill  (633  feet  in 
height)  a  very  important  success  had  been  achieved  by  John- 
son's division.  It  is  thus  described  in  General  Lee's  official  re- 
port, "The  troops  of  General  Johnson  moved  steadily  up  the 
steep  and  rugged  acclivity  under  a  heavy  fire,  driving  the  enemy 
into  his  entrenchments,  part  of  which  were  carried  by  Steuart's 
brigade,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  taken."  The  position  thus 
so  hardly  won  was  one  of  great  importance.  It  was  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  which  I  think  it 
commanded.  Its  capture  was  a  breach  in  the  enemy's  lines 
through '  which  troops  might  have  been  poured  and  the  strong 
position  of  Cemetery  Hill  rendered  untenable.* 

General  Howard,  commander  of  the  Eleventh  corps,  says 
"The  ground  was  rough  and  the  woods  so  thick  that  their  gen- 
erals did  not  realize  until  morning  what  they  had  gained."  Dr. 
Jacobs  says,  "This  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  us  had  it 
not  occurred  at  so  late  an  hour."  And  Swinton,  the  Federal 
historian,  declared,  "It  was  a  position  which  if  held  by  him 
would  enable  him  to  take  M cade's  entire  line  in  reverse"  (page 

*i.  As  to  the  character  of  these  works,  they  were  built  of  heavy 
logs  with  earth  piled  against  them  to  the  thickness  of  five  feet,  and 
abattis  in  front. 

2.  "Through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  we  heard  the  rumbling 
of  their  guns,  and  thought  they  were  evacuating  the  hill.  The  first 
streak  of  daylight  revealed  our  mistake.  It  was  scarcely  dawn,  (the 
writer  of  this  had  just  lain  down  to  sleep,  after  a  night  in  the  saddle) 
when  the  artillery  opened  upon  us  at  a  range  of  about  five  hundred 
yards,  a  terrific  and  galling  fire,  to  which  we  had  no  means  of  replying, 
as  our  guns  could  not  be  dragged  up  that  steep  and  rugged  ascent." — 
Letter  of  R.  H.  McKim  soon  after  the  battle. 
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355).  It  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  haphazard  character  of 
the  whole  battle  that  the  capture  of  a  point  of  such  strategic 
importance  should  not  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Confederates.  It  remains,  however,  no  less  a  proud  memory  for 
the  officers  and  men  of  Steuart's  brigade  that  their  prowess 
gained  for  the  Confederate  General  a  position  whence  Meade'-i 
entire  line  might  have  been  taken  in  reverse."  But  if  the  Con- 
federates did  not  realize  what  they  had  gained,  the  Federals  were 
fully  aware  what  they  had  lost.  Accordingly  they  spent  the 
night  massing  troops  and  artillery  for  an  effort  to  regain  their 
works.  'During  the  night,"  says  Swinton,  "a  powerful  artillery 
was  accumulated  aganst  the  point  entered  by  the  enemy."  "To 
one  conversant  with  the  ground,"  says  a  Federal  authority,  "it 
is  now  apparent  why  the  enemy  did  not  reply.  The  creeks,  the 
forest,  and  the  steep  acclivities  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  move  his  guns,  and  this  circumstance  contributed  to  the 
weakness  of  his  position  and  the  futility  of  his  occupation  of 
this  part  of  the  line. 

Sufficient  emphasis  has  not  been  laid  upon  the  achievement 
of  Steuart's  brigade  just  referred  to.  It  was  probably  the  most 
important  success  attained  on  any  part  of  our  line,  had  our  staff 
officers  only  recognized  the  fact.  Let  it  be  noted  that  this  posi- 
tion was  held  by  this  devoted  brigade  for  about  fourteen  hours, 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  n  the  next  morning,  and  the 
courage  and  tenacity  exhibited  by  these  troops  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  unit  of  Lee's  army  in  that  great  battle.  Professor 
Jacobs  (Federal)  says,  "The  battle  raged  furiously  and  was 
maintained  with  desperate  obstinacy  on  both  sides."  He  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  our  men.  General  How- 
ard says:  "I  went  over  the  ground  five  years  after  the  battle, 
and  marks  of  the  struggle  were  still  to  be  observed.  The  moss 
on  the  rocks  was  still  discolored  in  hundreds  of  places  where 
the  bullets  had  struck.  The  trees  as  cut  off,  knocked  down,  or 
shivered,  were  still  there ;  stumps  and  trees  were  perforated  with 
holes  where  leaden  balls  had  since  been  taken  out,  and  remnants 
of  the  rough  breastworks  still  remained.  I  did  not  wonder  that 
General  Geary,  who  was  in  the  thickest  of  this  fight,  thought 
the  main  battle  of  Gettysburg  must  have  been  fought  there." 
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In  fact,  seven  brigades  were  concentrated  in  the  attack  upon 
Steuart's  brigade,  and  they  were  supported  by  a  powerful  artil- 
lery. Whitelaw  Reed  says,  "From  four  to  five  there  was  heavy 
cannonading  from  our  batteries  nearest  the  contested  point  *  *  * 
the  rebels  made  no  reply  *  *  *  the  rrfusketry  crash  continued 
with  unparalleled  tenacity  and  vehemence."  Bates  says,  "The 
batteries  began  to  open  again  on  points  along  our  outer  line. 
They  were  evidently  playing  on  what  had  been  Slocum's  line  of 
yesterday.  The  rebels  then  were  still  in  our  rifle  pits.  Pres- 
ently the  batteries  on  Slocum's  Hill  opened  too,  aiming  appar- 
ently in  the  same  direction." 

VI.  THIRD  DAY. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  battle. 

Count  von  Wartenburg,  in  his  brilliant  work  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  (published  in  1902),  says:  "In  the  case  of 
Lee  we  admire  much  that  is  Napoleonic  in  the  conception  of 
his  plans."  Now  his  determination  to  pierce  the  center  of 
Meade's  line  on  the  third  day  was  the  adoption  of  one  of  Na- 
poleon's favorite  methods.  "The  young  general,  Bonaparte, 
initiated  his  brilliant  career  by  piercing  the  enemy's  center:  he 
employed  the  same  method  again  in  1812  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  well  thought  out  manner,  and  once  more  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  of  all  his  campaigns.  At  Austerlitz  he  ordered 
Marechal  Soult  to  assail  the  heights  of  Praetzen,  thus  piercing 
the  center  of  the  Austro-Russian  army.  This  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory. In  the  same  way  at  Rivoli,  he  sacrificed  his  wings  in  order 
to  decde  the  issue  in  the  center ;  and  again  at  Eylau ;  and  yet 
again  at  Wagram."  In  the  same  way  Lee  now  determined  to 
assail  the  center  of  Meade's  line,  and  gave  directions  to  Long- 
street  to  make  the  assault  early  next  morning. 

But  the  question  has  been  raised  "Was  Lee  justified  in  ex- 
pecting success  in  adopting  this  Napoleonic  method  at  this  cen- 
ter? Was  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  the  grand  as- 
sault which  he  ordered  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle?" 

In  answering  this  question  we  may  now  take  into  account 
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the  statement  made  by  Major-General  Doubleday,  who  com- 
manded the  First  corps  of  Meade's  army.  He  says  that  "on 
the  night  of  July  2d  the  state  of  affairs  was  disheartening.  In 
the  combats  of  the  preceding  days  the  First,  Third  and  Eleventh 
corps  had  been  almost  annihilated;  the  Fifth  corps  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Second  were  shattered  and  only  the  Sixth  corps  and 
the  Twelfth  were  comparatively  fresh."  (Chancellorsville  and 
Gettysburg,  p.  185.) 

He  also  says  that  Meade  "thought  it  better  to  retreat  with 
what  he  had  than  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  all."  (Id.) 

We  know  also  from  the  testimony  of  General  Sickles  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  that  at  the  council  of  war  the  night 
of  July  2d,  some  of  the  Generals  were  in  favor  of  a  retreat. 

General  Sorrell,  Longstreet's  chief  of  staff,  admits  in  his 
book  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he 
adds,  "the  delay  in  attacking,  which  undoubtedly  hurt  us,  was 
apparently  caused  by  his  objections  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief."  (p.  171.) 

And  now  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  the  previous 
day.  Instead  of  attacking  early  in  the  morning  Longstreet  did 
not  begin  his  dispositions  to  attack  until  i  P.  M.  He  argued 
against  Lee's  plan  as  he  had  done  the  day  before ;  he  was  com- 
pletely out  of  sympathy  with  his  commander.  Such  was  his 
self-esteem  that  he  believed  his  judgment  superior  to  that  of 
General  Lee.  The  consequence  of  this  delay  was  that  instead  of 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  enemy's  center  by  Longstreet,  and 
on  his  right  by  Ewell  and  Hill,  we  have  again  a  series  of  isolated 
attacks.  In  obedience  to  orders,  General  Ewell  attacked  the 
enemy  at  sunrise.  Meade,  not  assailed  on  his  left,  concentrated 
an  enormous  force  against  Ewell  on  his  right;  seven  brigades 
attacked  Steuart's  one  brigade  on  Gulp's  Hill ;  and  so  before 
Longstreet  had  begun  to  get  ready  to  make  his  attack  on  the 
center,  Ewell's  attack  on  the  right  had  been  made  and  defeated. 

But  this  is  not  all.  General  Longstreet  disobeyed  General 
Lee  in  another  respect ;  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  supported 
by  testimony  from  various  sources,  that  Longstreet  was  directed 
to  put  his  whole  corps  into  the  attack.  Indeed  he  himself  ad- 
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mits  it.  (See  Henderson's  Lecture,  p.  15.)*  The  divisions  of 
McLaws  and  Hood  and  Pickett  were  all  to  be  employed.  He 
was  to  be  reinforced  moreover  by  Heth's  division,  and  by  two 
brigades  of  Fender's  division,  to  the  command  of  which  Major- 
General  Trimble  was  assigned — and  General  Hill  was  ordered  to 
afford  General  Longstreet  further  assistance  if  necessary.  In- 
stead of  this  Longstreet  sent  forward  about  12,000  men-j-  only 
to  assail  the  whole  Federal  army.  They  made  the  assault,  those 
Virginians  and  North  Carolinians,  with  magnificent  gallantry. 
They  pierced  the  enemy's  center,  but  where  were  their  supports  ? 
where  were  the  divisions  of  McLaws  and  Hood?  Where  the 
brigades  Hill  was  to  put  in?  The  answer  is, — idle,  looking  on. 
doing  nothing!  This  devoted  column  of  42  regiments,  possibly 
12,000  men  assaulted  nearly  the  whole  Federal  army,  while  7-9 
of  the  Confederate  army  looked  on  without  firing  a  shot. 
At  the  moment  of  their  success  they  looked  back  vainly  for  sup- 
port; "not  a  single  Confederate  bayonet,  save  in  the  hands  of 
wounded  or  retreating  men,  was  between  them  and  the  ridge 
from  which  they  had  advanced,  1,200  yards  in  the  rear.  Fiercely 
they  struggled  to  maintain  their  position,  but  their  courage  had 
been  thrown  away."  (Henderson,  p.  16.) 

Could  there  be  a  more  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  dis- 
regard of  Napoleon's  maxim  that  in  a  decisive  attack  the  last 
man  and  the  last  horse  should  be  thrown  in?  J 

And  now  we  have  a  strange  incident  to  record — Colonel 
Fremantle,  the  accomplished  English  officer,  who  was  pres- 
ent with  Longstreet's  command  during  the  battle,  tells  us  in  his 

*  "He  rode  over  after  sunrise  and  gave  his  orders.  His  plan  was  to 
assault  the  enemy's  left  centre  by  a  column  to  be  composed  of  McLaw's 
and  Hood's  divisions,  reinforced  by  Pickett's  brigades.  I  thought  it  would 
not  do. "— Longstreet. 

fThis  is  the  estimate  of  Jesse  Bowman  Young,  a  Federal  writer,  in  his 
valuable  book,  "The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  published  in  1913  by  Harper 
Bros.,  p.  p.  306.  He  points  out  that  Wilcox's  brigade  took  no  part  in  the 
assault. 

t  "  The  staff,  as  we  have  seen,  seemed  -utterly  incapable,  through- 
out the  battle,  of  bringing  the  efforts  of  the  larger  units  into  timely  co- 
operation, and  at  the  most  important  crisis  of  the  whole  engagement 
their  failure  to  insure  combination  was  conspicuous.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lee  intended  that  30,00  men  should  have  been 
employed  instead  of  15,000." — (Henderson,  p.  18). 
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book  (p.  281)  that  Longstreet  talked  to  him  for  a  long  time 
about  the  battle ;  he  said  the  mistake  they  had  made  was  in  not 
concentrating  the  army  more  and  making  the  attack  with  30,000 
instead  of  15,000  men.  That  mistake,  we  now  know  infallibly, 
was  not  made  by  General  Lee,  but  by  General  Longstreet  him- 
self. Had  General  Lee  really  intended  to  assail  the  Federal  posi- 
tion with  so  slender  a  column,  he  would  have  been  unworthy 
the  command  of  a  great  army. 

t 

WAS  SUCCESS  POSSIBLE? 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  "What  would  have 
been  the  result  if  Lee's  orders  had  been  carried  out  and  this 
charge  of  Pickett's  divison  been  supported  by  the  troops  of 
McLaws  and  Hood  or  those  of  Hill  ?" 

I  am  able  to  throw  light  on  that  question  from  three 
sources:  First,  by  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  R.  P.  Chew,  Jack- 
son's chief  of  horse  artllery,  I  am  able  to  give  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Captain  Fitzhugh,  who  commanded  a  battery  in  the 
Federal  army  at  that  point  of  the  line.  At  the  crisis  of  the 
charge  he  was  ordered  by  General  Hunt  to  put  in  his  battery 
and  open  on  the  charging  Confederates.  He  expressed  to  Col- 
onel Chew  astonishment  that  Pickett's  charge  had  not  been  sup- 
ported, saying  that  he  could  see  large  bodies  of  troops  available 
for  this  purpose  but  making  no  movement  in  their  support. 
Colonel  Chew  asked  Captain  Fitzhugh  what  in  his  opinion 
would  have  been  the  result  if  they  had  been  advanced  to  Armis- 
tead's  support.  He  said  they  would  have  pierced  the  Federal 
army  and  certain  defeat  would  have  awaited  it.  "The  Federal 
troops  were  streaming  to  the  rear  and  fresh  troops  thrown  into 
the  breach  would  have  decided  the  battle  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
federates." 

Secondly.  Testimony  of  a  Federal  artilleryman :  On  Tues- 
day, November  n,  1913,  at  924  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.  E.,  I 
had  a  conversation  with  W.  A.  Bobb,  who  left  home  at  14  and 
entered  the  United  States  service.  He  was  16  years 
old  at  time  of  the  battle,  and  served  as  a  private  in 
Battery  A,  Second  corps,  United  States  Army.  He  was 
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engaged  at  the  point  where  Armistead's  men  broke  through 
the  Federal  line.  He  said  that  the  ammunition  (of 
his  battery)  was  almost  exhausted;  only  two  or  three 
rounds  left.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  charge  had  been  supported, 
it  would  have  proved  disastrious  to  the  Union  army.  All  the 
artillery  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Their  horses  were 
nearly  all  killed  or  disabled.  Their  support,  a  New  York  regi- 
ment, 200  yards  in  rear,  had  taken  to  flight  and  left  them 
alone. 

I  give  a  third  testmony  from  the  Federal  side  on  this  point. 

The  late  General  W.  P.  Craighill  (of  the  Union  army)  said 
that  he  had  often  reflected  with  a  feeling  of  awe  on  the  fact  that 
that  great  charge  on  the  third  day  was  a  wedge  that  almost 
split  the  Union  in  two.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  charge  had  been 
supported,  as  Lee  ordered,  it  would  have  wrecked  the  Union 
line  and  given  the  Confederates  a  decisive  victory. 

Thus  we  have  concurrent  testimony  from  a  private  artil- 
leryman, from  the  captain  of  a  battery,  both  at  the  salient  when 
the  shock  of  the  charge  broke  over,  and  from  a  general  officer — 
an  accomplished  engineer. 

I  hold  therefore  in  the  light  of  this  testimony  that  our  great 
commander  was  justified  in  ordering  that  grand  assault  on  July 
3d,  and  that  had  his  orders  been  carried  out,  as  they  might  and 
should  have  been,  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory. 

Mr.  Jesse  Bowman  Young,  in  his  careful,  painstaking  and 
valuable  study  of  "The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  says,  p.  306,  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  on  record  in  the  reports  of  the  battle 
that  General  Lee  had  in  mind  any  larger  force  than  this  (the 
42  regiments  mentioned  in  the  text)  for  the  movement,  or  that 
orders  were  issued  for  any  troops  at  other  portions  of  the  line 
to  co-operate  simultaneously  with  this  charge,  except  Stuart's 
cavalry  attack."  Mr.  Young  is  only  another  example  of  the 
exceeding  tenderness  of  Federal  writers  for  the  reputation  of 
General  Longstreet. 

Yet  General  Longstreet,  himself,  tells  us  that  Lee's  plan 
was  "to  assault  the  enemy's  left  centre  by  a  column  composed 
of  McLaws'  and  Hood's  divisions,  reinforced  b"  Pickett's  bri- 
gades." And  Young  quotes  Anderson's  orders  that  Wilcox  and 
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Perry's  brigades  were  to  render  assistance,  and  also  Wright's 
and  Posy's  brigades,  but  he  received  orders  from  General  Long- 
street  to  stop  the  movement.  (Young,  p.  307.) 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  Colonel  Walter  H.  Taylor,  Lee's 
adjutant  General,  Colonel  Venable,  and  General  Long,  of  Lee's 
staff,  and  General  Fitz  Lee — to  name  no  more — should  testify 
that  it  was  within  their  knowledge,  that  Lee  directed  that  fie 
assaulting  column  on  July  3d,  should  have  been  very  strongly 
supported;  yet  Mr.  Jesse  Bowman  Young  says,  "and  with  con- 
fidence, having  gone  over  the  data  in  the  case,"  that  Lee  had 
no  such  intention ! 

Perhaps  any  student  who  may  be  inclined  to  accept  his  con- 
clusion on  this  point,  will  reconsider  the  idea,  when  he  learns 
that  that  accomplished  English  military  critic,  Colonel  G.  F.  R. 
Henderson,  says,  that  after  a  careful  study  of  the  records,  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  Lee's  intention  that  the  great  charge 
should  have  been  made  by  30,000  men. 

But  the  evidence  in  the  case  is  conclusive.  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  tells  us :  "Three  of  General  Lee's  trusted  staff  officers — 
Taylor,  Venable,  and  Long — have  recorded  that  the  plan  of 
assault  involved  an  attack  by  Longstreet's  whole  corps,  sup- 
ported by  one-half  of  Hill's,  or  all  of  it,  if  he  called  for  it.  *  *  * 
A  consummate  master  of  war,  such  as  Lee  was,  would  not  drive 
en  masse,  a  column  of  14,000  men  *  *  *  to  attack  an  army,  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  give  his  entering  wedge  no  support." 
— Fitzhugh  Lee's  Life  of  Lee,  p.  289. 

There  was  no  serious  fighting  after  the  repulse  of  the  great 
charge  on  the  30!  of  July.  During  the  night  General  Lee  with- 
drew his  left  wing  from  Gulp's  Hill,  and  the  morning  of  July 
4th  found  his  army  in  line  of  battle  on  Seminary  Ridge.  Here 
he  stood  throughout  the  day  ready  to  receive  General  Meade, 
but  Meade  made  no  attempt  to  attack  him.  * 


*  Colonel  Henderson  in  his  'ectur*>  on  the  Rattle  of  Gettys- 
burg, delivered  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  event,  falls  into  two  serious 
errors.  He  says.  (p.  16),  that  during  the  night  of  July  3d,  "slowly 
followed  by  his  adversary.  Lee  fell  back  through  the  South  Mountain 
passes,  and  away  southward  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia."  But 
in  fact  Lee  did  not  begin  his  retreat  until  the  night  of  July  4th.  and 
did  not  cross  the  Potomac  until  July  I3th.  On  p.  14,  he  says,  of  July 
3d,  "The  day  opened  ominously.  As  the  sun  rose,  a  vigorous  attack  of 
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^ 
VII.  WAS  GETTYSBURG  A  FEDERAL  VICTORY  ? 

Light  is  thrown  upon  this  question  by  the  testimony  of 
several  general  officers  given  before  the  Congressional  commit- 
tee on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  years  1864-5.  Thus  Gen- 
eral Sickles  testified,  (Part  I.  page  302)  that  "at  a  council  of 
war  held  on  Friday  night,  July  3d,  there  was  a  pretty  strong 
disposition  to  retreat."  He  further  testified  that  the  "reason  why 
the  enemy  was  not  followed  up  was  on  account  of  differences  of 
opinion  whether  or  not  we  should  ourselves  retreat."  Again  he 
said,  "It  was  by  no  means  clear  in  the  judgment  of  the  corps 
commanders,  as  of  the  General  in  command,  whether  we  had 
won  or  not." 

Major  General  Butterfield,  General  Meade's  chief  of  staff, 
testified,  (page  426)  that,  "on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July  a' 
council  of  war  was  held  to  decide  the  question,  'Shall  we  assume 
the  offensive,'  and  that  General  Newton,  General  Sedgwick, 
General  Howard,  General  Birney,  General  Pleasanton,  General 
Hays,  and  General  Warren,  all  voted  'no'  to  that  question." 

Major  General  Birney,  (page  367)  testified  that  "at  a  coun- 
cil of  war  held  on  the  night  of  July  4th,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  Lee  was  not  retreating,  but  making  a  flank  move- 
ment." Several  of  the  council  (page  368)  voted  to  retreat,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  by  a  vote  of  3  to  5  to  wait  twenty-four  hours 
before  retreating.  It  was  stated  that  General  Meade  did  not 
wish  to  hazard  a  battle  unless  certain  of  victory.  However,  he 
intended  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  his  Corps  Commanders. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  army  remained  at  Gettysburg 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  July  4th,  5th  and  6th  (page  369). 

the  Federals  on  Gulp's  Hill,  prepared  during  the  night,  drove  Johnson's 
Division  in  panic  down  the  hill."  Instead  of  this  there  were  at  least 
six  hours  of  stern  conflict  after  the  sun  rose,  for  possession  of  Gulp's 
Hill,  and  when  Steuart's  brigade  of  Johnson's  Division  finally  yielded 
the  hill,  they  marched  steadily  down  without  confusion,  rout  or  panic, 
in  spite  of  their  long  hours  of  terrible  battle  and  their  immense  losses. 

Elsewhere  in  his  writings  he  makes  the  great  mistake  of  putting  the 
white  population  of  the  seceded  States  at  7,000,000,  instead  of  5,000,000, 
which  is  the  figure  given  in  the  census. 

The  lecture  referred  to  is  published  also  in  Henderson's  "Science 
of  War,"  Chapter  X,  pp.  285  seq. 
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Major-General  Hunt  (page  453)  testified  that  "on  the  3d  of 
July,  after  the  great  charge  had  failed,  our  troops  had  been  very 
roughly  handled  when  they  were  attacked,  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  not  easy  to  make  a  counter-attack."  He  further  says  that 
"in  his  opinion  there  were  good  reasons  for  not  attacking  Lee 
that  afternoon,  July  3d."  In  a  letter  written  January  I2th,  1888, 
to  General  Webb,  General  Hunt  says,  "General  Meade  was  right 
in  not  attempting  a  counter-attack  at  any  stage  of  the  battle." 
Major-General  Sedgwick,  second  in  command,  testified  (page 
460)  that  "it  was  not  expedient,  in  his  judgment,  to  attack  Lee 
after  such  a  charge  as  this."  As  to  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
army,  we  may  infer  what  it  was  from  the  testimony  of  Major- 
General  Warren,  Chief  of  Engineers  (page  380),  "I  should  have 
fought  on  the  morning  of  the  I2th  of  July  if  I  could  have  got  my 
troops  to  fight." 

This  testimony  of  the  corps  commanders  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  given  under  oath,  makes  it  very  evident  that  the 
officers  and  men  who  fought  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
those  three  days  of  July,  1863,  had  no  idea  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  that  they  had  gained  a  victory.  General  Meade  himself, 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  had  no  contemporaneous  delusions  on 
the  subject  of  Gettysburg,  as  is  made  manifest  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  wife  on  the  8th  of  July,  1863.  In  it  he  announced 
to  her  his  appointment  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army, 
which  Halleck  had  forwarded  to  him,  complimenting  him  on  the 
victory  at  Gettysburg,  and  General  Meade  proceeds,  "I  send  you 
a  document  received  yesterday  afternoon.  It  will  give  you  pleas^ 
ure,  I  know.  Preserve  it,  because  the  terms  in  which  the'  Gen- 
eral in  Chief  speaks  of  the  battle  are  stronger  than  any  I  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  use  myself.  I  never  claimed  a  victory, 
though  I  stated  that  Lee  was  defeated  in  his  efforts  to  destroy 
my  army."  (Life  and  Letters  of  General  Meade,  Volume  2, 
page  133).  This  then  is  the  judgment  of  the  man  who  com- 
manded the  Federal  army  at  Gettysburg — he  never  claimed  a 
victory. 

To  this  let  me  add  an  extremely  interesting  statement  found 
in  the  diary  of  Colonel  Fremantle,  the  English  soldier  already 
quoted.  He  says,  (page  287  of  his  narrative)  that  the  "officer 
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at  whose  headquarters  he  was  lodged  told  him  that  one  of  the 
enemy's  dispatches  had  been  intercepted,  in  which  the  following 
words  occurred:  "THE  NOBLE  BUT  UNFORTUNATE  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC  HAS  AGAIN  BEEN  OBLIGED  TO  RETREAT  BEFORE  SUPERIOR 
NUMBERS." 

In  a  correspondence  with  the  late  General  Sickles  a  year  or 
t\vo  before  his  death  I  told  him  of  this  incident,  whereupon  he 
wrote  that  that  might  be  the  explanation  of  what  General  Slo- 
cum,  who  commanded  the  Twelfth  corps  at  Gettysburg,  used  to 
say  to  him  before  his  death  in  a  mysterious  way,  holding  up  two 
fingers,  "I  have  a  piece  of  paper  about  that  size  that  would  throw 
a  wonderful  light  on  what  happened  at  Gettysburg,  but,  as  I 
like  to  avoid  controversy,  I  shall  not  publish  it,  leaving  it  to  my 
heirs  to  do  so  if  they  choose." 

Two  other  facts  should  be  considered  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Federal  army  won  a  victory  at  Gettysburg. 
The  first  is  that  Lee  offered  battle  on  Seminary  Ridge  all  day  of 
July  4th,  but  the  Federal  commander  would  not  accept  the  gauge. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  General  Butter- 
worth  said  that  he  conversed  July  4th  with  a  corps  commander 
who  had  just  left  General  Meade,  and  that  he  said,  "Meade  says 
he  thinks  he  can  hold  out  here,  if  they  attack  him,"  (page  204). 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  General  Meade  was  not  of  the  opinion  at 
that  time  that  the  Confederate  army  had  been  defeated,  and  that 
his  solicitude  was  for  the  safety  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
not  for  the  destruction  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The 
ether  fact  is  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  no  dare  to  at- 
tack the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  the  3d  of  July,  1863, 
till  May,  1864.  Had  Gettysburg  been  a  Federal  victory,  this 
would  have  been  an  inexplicable  fact. 

LEE'S  RETREAT. 

We  come  now  to  General  Lee's  retreat.  What  was  its  cause 
and  what  was  its  character  ?  Having  offered  battle  all  of  the  4th 
of  July  on  Seminary  Ridge,  and  the  offer  having  been  declined, 
he  took  up  his  march  the  night  of  the  4th  and  the  morning  of 
the  5th  for  Virginia. 
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General  Meade  held  a  council  of  war  near  Williamsport  on 
the  1 2th  of  July  to  consider  whether  he  should  attack  General 
Lee  in  his  position  at  Falling  Waters.  As  to  this  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Major-General  Warren,  Chief  of  Engineers,  before  the 
Congressional  Committee  already  referred  to,  (page  381).  He 
said  he  never  saw  the  principal  corps  commanders  so  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  not  fighting  as  on  that  occasion,  and  Major 
General  Sedgwick,  (already  quoted)  says,  (page  452)  that  "at 
a  council  of  war  July  I2th  all  but  two  voted  against  attacking 
Lee." 

Observe  now  that  Lee's  retreat  was  rendered  necessary, 
not  by  the  condition  of  his  army,  but  by  the  necessity  of  replen- 
ishing the  ammunition  chests,  which  were  all  but  exhausted  (see 
Colonel  Taylor).  His  retreat  was  slow  and  deliberate.  He 
offered  battle  again  for  three  days  at  Falling  Waters,  near  Hag- 
erstown,  but  although  Meade  had  been  heavily  reinforced,  and 
was  strongly  urged  by  iMr.  Lincoln  to  attack  and  destroy  Gen- 
eral Lee,  who  stood  at  bay  with  a  swollen  river  in  his  rear,  he, 
with  the  assent  of  his  council  of  war,  again  decided  aganst  mak- 
ing such  an  attack.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Confederate  army  was  demoralized.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ent commands  in  the  army  during  those  ten  days  after  the  battle, 
and  I  can  testify  that  they  were  full  of  fight  and  eager  for  an 
opportunity  to  redeem  the  mistakes  made  at  Gettysburg.  At 
length,  on  the  night  of  the  I3th  of  July,  eleven  days  after  the 
close  of  the  battle,  General  Lee  recrossed  the  river  in  the  face  of 
Meade's  great  army.  And  he  effected  his  crossing  with  such 
success  that  his  entire  loss  consisted  of  two  guns,  a  few  wagons, 
and  some  five  hundred  exhausted  men. 

Here  let  me  quote  the  generous  testimony  of  a  Federal  offi- 
cer :  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  discouraging  situation  than 
that  in  which  General  Lee  found  himself  between  July  4th  and 
I4th.  Decisively  repulsed  in  battle  and  compelled  to  retreat,  his 
communications  were  suddenly  severed  by  the  Destruction  of  his 
only  bridge,  and  by  floods  at  the  fords. 

"Yet  it  is  clear  that  never  once  through  those  trying  days 
did  the  commander  or  his  men  show  any  signs  of  demoralization. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  they  would  have  welcomed  an 
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attack  on  their  intrenched  lines  about  Falling  Waters." 
("Campaign  and  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Colonel  G.  J. 
Fiebeger,  p.  139.) 

Reviewing  the  whole  campaign,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Lee 
lost  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  by  the  failure  of  four  splendid  sol- 
diers upon  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  rely.  His  strategy 
was  not  at  fault  (of  his  tactics  perhaps  we  cannot  say  as  much)  ; 
the  orders  issued  were  correct,  and  should  have  resulted  in  vic- 
tory. But  one  thing-  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge ;  General 
Lee  did  not  enforce  that  prompt  and  implicit  obedience  to  his 
will  as  commander-in-chief  which  he  should  have  done;  and 
without  which  success  in  a  great  campaign  can  hardly  be 
achieved.  Gettysburg  was  a  drawn  battle  it  is  true;  a  fight  in 
which  68,000  men  were  pitted  against  at  least  105,000. — We  may 
sum  up  the  results  by  saying  that  on  the  first  day  the  Confed- 
erates won  a  great  victory ;  on  the  second  day  they  also  won  two 
important  successes  both  on  Gulp's  Hill  and  at  the  Peach  Orchard 
and  in  the  Devil's  Den ;  on  the  third  day  the  great  attack  on  the 
center  was  repulsed,  and  also  that  on  Meade's  left. 

Thus  it  was  on  the  whole  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  the  Fed- 
erals lost  many  more  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  than  the 
a  defeat.  Complete  victory  was  essential  to  success  and  although 
Confederates.  But  a .  drawn  battle  under  the  circumstances  was 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  afterwards  fought  many  splendid 
battles,  with  magnificent  courage,  and  often  with  great  success, 
between  July,  '63,  and  April,  '65,  nevertheless  the  battle  of 'Get- 
tysburg does  mark  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Confed- 
erate hopes. 

As  we  ponder  the  circumstances  of  that  great  battle  and 
note  how  one  after  another  the  omens  of  success  were  turned  to 
defeat,  through  no  fault  of  our  great  commander,  we  can  only 
feel  that  Lee,  like  Hector  of  Troy,  was  fighting  against  the 
supernal  powers.  It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  suc- 
ceed. And,  wheri  I  try  to  understand  the  ultimate  cause  of  our 
failure,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  the 
Great  Ruler  of  events  that  the  destinies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
on  the  American  continent  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  then  our  enemies.  The  Southern  people  were  neces- 
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sary  then,  they  are  necessary  now  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  designs  of  Providence.  The  Lord  could  not  trust  the  North 
to  fulfill  His  great  purposes  on  this  continent  without  the  aid 
of  the  Southern  people.  Their  sanity,  their  conservatism,  their 
true  Americanism  were  necessary  elements  in  working  out  the 
great  future  of  the  race  in  this  western  land. 

In  closing  let  me  call  attention  to  the  sublime  self  abnegation 
of  General  Lee.  When  this  battle  was  over  he  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy  these  words :  "I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  anyone  but  myself."  Was  there  ever  in  all  the  annals 
of  time  a  more  splendid  example  of  magnanimity  than  was  thus 
exhibited  by  our  great  commander,  our  peerless  leader — ROBERT 
E.  LF.K! 
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ADDENDUM. 


GENERAL  CRAIGHILL'S  TESTIMONY. 

Bishop  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving  gives  me  the  following  record  of  a 
conversation  with  that  officer : 

General  Wm.  P.  Craighill's  conversation  with  me  was  as  follows: 

"Have  you  never  stood  at  High  Water  Mark  at  Gettysburg  and 
seen  how  near  that  wedge  came  to  splitting  this  country  in  two  parts? 
Whenever  I  stand  there  I  catch  my  breath  at  the  thought  of  it."  When 
I  said  that  I  had  heard  it  stated  that  there  were  forces  in  reserve  to 
support  the  fierce  charge  of  Pickett,  General  Craighill  replied:  "Had  that 
charge  been  properly  supported,  as  General  Lee  had  planned,  it  would 
have  gone  through.  That  is  my  opinion  as  a  military  engineer." 

November  5,  1915. 
Dr.   R.   H.   McKim, 

Washington,  D.   C. 
Dear  Sir: — 

You  ask  me  to  write  you  of  my  conversation  with  Captain  Fitzhugh 
of  the  Federal  Artillery,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  took 
part  at  the  most  critical  point  in  that  engagement  on  the  third  day. 

I  met  Captain  Fitzhugh,  whose  initials  I  have  forgotten,  in  Pitts- 
burgh many  years  ago.  He  asked  me  why  it  was  that  Pickett's  charge 
was  not  supported.  I  told  him  Mahone's  and  Posy's  brigades  were 
formed,  behind  where  Longstreet  was  sitting,  but  for  some  reason  were 
not  sent  to  the  support  of  the  brigades  which  took  part  in  this  famous 
attack.  I  then  asked  him  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the 
two  brigades  had  been  thrust  into  the  gap  made  by  Armistead.  He 
said  he  thought  there  would  have  been  little  resistance,  because  the  men 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  near  where  Armistead  fell,  were  retiring  from 
the  field.  He  said  General  Hunt,  who  commanded  the  Federal  Artil- 
lery, sent  for  him  to  bring  his  battery.  He  rode  on  in  front  and  when 
he  looked  over  the  field,  he  said  to  General  Hunt,  "If  I  put  my  guns 
in  there,  I  will  lose  them."  General  Hunt  thereupon  ordered  him  ^  to 
put  them  in  and  take  the  risk.  He  said  the  charge  of  Picketf  s  division 
had  completely  paralyzed  the  part  of  the  line  near  what  was  known  as 
the  "high  water  mark."  He  said  he  put  his  guns  in  action,  and  the 
Confederate  line,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  withdrew,  retiring  to 
the  position  from  which  they  had  charged.  Captain  Fitzhugh  was  an 
officer  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  P.  CHEW. 

"STRENGTH  OF  THE  OPPOSING  ARMIES  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

Major-General  Meade,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Committee,  (1866)  stated  that 
in  his  opinion,  General  Lee's  army  was  about  10.000  or  15,000  larger 
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than  his  own.  Asked  "what  was  your  strength  upon  that  battlefield?" 
his  reply  was,  "Including  all  arms  of  Service,  my  strength  was  a  little 
under  100,000  men— about  95,000.  I  think  General  Lee  had  about  90,000 
infantry,  from  4,000  to  5,000  artillery,  and  10,000  cavalry.— I.  p.  337. 

Major  Steele,  "American  Campaigns,"  says:  "The  returns  of  June 
30,  1863,  give  the  strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  115,256  officers 
and  men,  with  362  guns,"  (p.  354),  and  he  puts  the  strength  of  Lee's 
army,  May  31,  1863,  as  76,224  officers  and  men,  and  272  guns.  (p.  353). 

To^  these  Federal  authorities,  I  add  that  of  Colonel  Walter  Taylor, 
of  Lee's  staff,  who  puts  the  strength  of  Lee's  army,  May  31,  as  74,451 
effectives,  but  shows  that  its  strength  was  much  less  on  the  eve  of  the 
campaign  one  month  later,  when  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  from  67,000  to 
68,000  men.  The  estimate  given  above,  by  General  Meade,  would  not 
be  supported  to-day  by  any  competent  expert  authority. 

Major-General  Humphreys,  who  became  Chief  of  Staff  on  the  9th 
of  July,  testified  before  the  Congressional  Committee  (page  395),  "that 
he  thought  the  enemy's  infantry  superior  in  number  to  the  Union  in- 
fantry," and  Major-General  Butterfield  stated  that,  in  his  opinion  (page 
420),  Lee  had  91,000  infantry,  12,000  cavalry,  and  235  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. He  also  testified  that  on  the  loth  of  June,  General  Hooker  had 
78,245  infantry,  and  that  before  the  battle  additions  had  been  made  num- 
bering 7,500  infantry,  besides  Stannard's  brigade.  If  we  estimate  this 
brigade  at  2,500,  then  the  Federal  infantry  under  Meade  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  should  have  numbered  88,245  men,  not  counting  the  10,000 
men  under  General  French,  who  were  ordered  from  Harpers  Ferry  to 
Frederick,  and  were  under  General  Meade's  command. 

THE  CONFLICT  ON  GULP'S  HILL. 
In  a  letter  written  soon   after  the  battle,   I  said : 

"The  crest  of  the  hill  to  the  right  was  still  more  difficult  to  ap- 
proach, and  from  it  the  enemy  were  able  to  enfilade  our  whole  line. 
*  *  *  The  struggle  for  the  hill  now  became  more  and  more  fierce. 
The  enemy  endeavored  to  drive  us  out  of  the  works.  They  attacked 
us  in  front  and  in  flank,  and  opened  a  terrific  cannonading  upon  us 
from  a  battery  posted  about  500  yards  off.  *  *  *  On  the  right  and 
left  flank,  where  our  lines  were  almost  perpendicular  to  the  front  line, 
there  were  no  breastworks,  and  the  struggle  was  very  fierce  and  bloody. 
Our  men  maintained  their  position,  however,  and  received  reinforcements." 
The  Third  North  Carolina  was  on  the  right,  and  suffered  most  heavily 
during  this  part  of  the  battle,  so  that  but  a  handful  were  left  to  partici- 
pate in  the  final  charge. 

"As  soon  as  we  were  unmasked,  a  most  terrific  fire  opened  upon 
us,  from  three  directions.  In  front,  on  a  rising  ground  heavily  wooded, 
the  enemy  were  posted  in  two  lines  behind  breastworks,  one  above  the 
other,  so  that  both  lines  fired  upon  us  at  once.  On  the  left  was  a 
piece  of  woods,  from  which  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  opened  a  very 
galling  fire,  raking  our  whole  line.  This  decided  the  failure  of  our 
attempt  to  storm  their  works,  for  the  regiments  on  the  left  first  halted 
(while  the  right  of  the  line  advanced),  and  then  fell  back.  *  *  *  Still 
we  pressed  on.  General  Steuart,  Captain  Williamson,  and  I  were  all 
on  the  right-center,  where  was  the  Second  Maryland  and  eight  men  of 
the  Third  North  Carolina.  Oh !  it  was  a  gallant  band.  We  had  our 
sabres  drawn,  and  were  cheering  on  the  men,  but  there  was  little  need 
of  it.  Their  gallantry  did  not  avail,  and  their  noble  blood  was  spilled 
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in  vain.  *  *  *  It  was*  as  if  the  sickle  of  Death  had  passed  along  the 
line  and  mown  down  the  noblest  and  the  bravest.  Major  Goldsborough 
fell  (as  we  supposed),  mortally  wounded.  That  brave  officer  and  noble 
gentleman,  Captain  Murray,  fell  dead.  Friends  dropped  all  around  me, 
and  lay  writhing  on  the  ground.  *  *  *  It  was  more  than  men  could 
endure,  and  reluctantly  they  commenced  falling  back.  Then  our  task 
was  to  prevent  a  rout,  for  the  brigade  was  terribly  cut  up  and  the 
men  much  demoralized.  Behind  some  rocks  we  rallied  the  scattered 
regiments  and  made  a  stand.  Finally  we  took  our  old  position  behind 
the  breastworks,  supported  by  Daniel's  brigade.  Here  we  lay  for  about 
an  hour  under  the  most  furious  infantry  and  artillery  fire  I  have  ever 
experienced,  but  without  much  loss."  (Extract  from  a  letter  describ- 
ing the  battle.)  I  give  it  just  as  I  find  it,  adding  that  if  the  tattered 
battle-flag  of  the  Third  North  Carolina  was  followed  by  only  a  hand- 
ful, was  because  they  had  already  suffered  more  heavily  than  any  other 
regiment. 

"The  end  soon  came.  We  were  beaten  back  to  the  line  from  which 
we  had  advanced  with  terrible  loss  in  much  confusion,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  make  a  counter  charge.  By  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  officers 
of  the  line  and  of  the  staff  order  was  restored,  and  we  reformed  in 
the  breastworks  from  which  we  had  emerged,  there  to  be  again  exposed 
to  an  artillery  fire  exceeding  in  violence  that  of  the  early  morning. 
It  remains  only  to  say  that,  like  Pickett's  men  later  in  the  day,  this 
single  brigade  was  hurled  unsupported  against  the  enemy's  works. 
Daniel's  brigade  remained  in  the  breastworks  during  and  after  the  charge, 
and  neither  from  that  command  nor  from  any  other  had  we  any  sup- 
port. Of  course  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  General  Daniel  acted  in 
obedience  to  orders.  We  remained  in  this  breastwork  after  the  charge 
about  an  hour  before  we  finally  abandoned  the  Federal  entrenchments 
and  retired  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  Federal  historians  say  we  were 
driven  from  our  position.  Thus  Swinton  affirms  that  "it  was  carried 
by  a  charge  of  Geary's  division."  This  statement  I  deny  as  an  eye- 
witness and  sharer  in  the  conflict  to  the  close,  and  as  one  of  the  staff 
who  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  order  withdrawing  the  troops  to  the 
base  of  the  hill.  It  was  down  a  steep  hill  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  our  apprehensions  of  the  result  of 
such  a  movement.  But  it  was  done,  not  before  a  charge  of  the  enemy, 
but  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  we  were  not  pursued,  nor  were  the 
works  occupied  by  the  Federals  until  we  reached  Rock  Creek,  at  the 
base  of  the  hill. 

A  few  of  our  men  on  our  left,  rather  than  incur  the  danger  of 
retiring  down  the  hill  under  that  very  heavy  fire,  remained  behind  in 
the  entrenchments  and  gave  themselves  up.  The  base  of  the  hill  reached, 
skirmishers  were  thrown  out.  and  we  remained  on  the  west  side  of 
Rock  Creek  till  11:30  P.  M.,  when  we  retired  silently  and  unmolested. 
I  find  the  following  record  in  my  diary,  referring  to  the  time  when  we 
retired  to  the  foot  of  the  hill :  "New  troops  were  brought  on,  and 
fighting  continued  until  now  (5  P.  M.)."  This  must  refer  to  picket 
fighting. 

Bates,  the  Federal  historian,  thus  describes  the  scene  on  Gulp's  Hill : 

"What  a  field  was  this!  For  three  hours  of  the  previous  evening, 
and  seven  of  the  morning,  had  the  most  terrible  elements  of  destruc- 
tion known  to  modern  warfare  been  wielded  with  a  might  and  dex- 
terity rarely  if  ever  paralleled.  The  woods  in  which  the  battle  had  been 
fought  was  torn  and  rent  with  shells  -and  solid  shot,  and  pierced  with 
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innumerable  minnie  balls.  Trees:  were  broken  off  and  splintered,  and  that 
entire  forest,  where  the  battle  raged  most  furously,  was,  on  the  fol- 
lowing year,  leafless,  the  stately  but  mute  occupants  having  yielded  up 
their  lives  with  those  whom  they  overshadowed." — Bates'  Gettysburg,  p. 
145- 

And  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  hill  on  the  fourth,  he  continues : 
"We  came  upon  numberless  forms,  clad  in  grey,  either  stark  and  stiff 
or  else  weltering  in  their  blood.  *  *  *  Turning  whichever  way  we 
chose,  the  eye  rested  upon  human  forms  lying  in  all  imaginable  posi- 
tions. *  *  *  We  were  surprised  at  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  the 
bloody  results  of  our  fire.  It  was  indeed  dreadful  to  witness." — Id.  p.  145. 

FAILURE  TO  SEIZE  CEMETERY  HILL,  JULY  iST. 

_  In  the  opinion  of  Col.  Fiebiger  and  Major  Steele,  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  decisive  victory  was  lost  when  Ewell  failed  to  seize  Cemetery 
Hill,  July  i,  P.  M.  It  could  have  been  taktn  had  the  Union  troops  been 
vigorously  pursued.  Yet  Fiebiger  thinks  Ewell  was  probably  right  (p. 
135)  in  not  attacking. 

Major  Steele :  "Possession  of  Cemetery  Hill  was  decisive  of  vic- 
tory." 'Twas  an  error  not  to  follow  up  the  victory  on  ist.  That  was 
the  only  chance  to  take  the  Hill.  "Thus  Lee's  only  chance  of  victory 
was  thrown  away." 

Captain  Smith :  "Early  and  Rodes  desired  Lee  to  be  informed  they 
could  go  forward  and  take  the  hill  if  they  were  supported  on  their 
right." 

General  Hancock :  "If  the  Confederates  had  continued  the  pursuit 
of  General  Howard,  they  would  have  driven  him  over  and  beyond  Ceme- 
tery Hill." 

Colonel  Batchelder,  historian  of  Gettysburg:  "There  is  no  question 
but' what  a  combined  attack  on  Cemetery  Hill  made  within  an  hour 
would  have  been  successful;  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  troops  had  been 
rallied,  occupied  strong  positions,  &c.,  and  would  have  held  the  positions 
against  any  attack  from  the  troops  then  up.  The  great  mistake  of  the 
battle  was  failure  to  follow  the  Union  forces  and  attack  them  on  Cemetery 
Hill  before  they  could  reform. 

General  Early  has  written  an  able  and  generous,  but  not  convincing 
defense  of  his  corps  commander.  He  says  he  has  changed  his  mind  as 
to  the  probability  of  success,  had  Ewell  advanced  against  Cemetery  Hill. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  idea  that  we 
lost  a  great  opportunity  by  not  going  in,  the  afternoon  of  the  ist." — S. 
Hist.  Papers,  -1877.  Vol.  IV,  260. 

He  urges  further,  that  the  possession  of  the  Hill  would  not  have 
been  of  any  particular  value.  At  best,  it  would  only  have  thrown 
Meade  back  to  the  line  on  Pipe  Creek,  already  selected  and  fortified. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  General  Early's  later 
conclusion  on  this  point,  but  must  think  Swell's  failure  to  seize  Ceme- 
tery Hill,  a  great  error.  Nor  is  this  the  only  error  he  committed. 
General  Lee  desired  to  move  Swell's  corps  to  the  right  on  the  evening 
of  July'  ist;  but  General  Ewell  pointed  out  the  great  importance  of 
seizing  Gulp's  Hill,  which  dominated  Cemetery  Hill,  and  pursuaded  him 
to  leave  his  corps  on  the  left,  that  he  might  seize  that  eminence,  (So. 
Hist'l.  Papers  1877,  Vol.  IV,  p.  276),  which  he  said  he  could  do,  with- 
out a  fight.  And  yet  he  did  not  seize  it,  as  he  might  have  done,  for 
'Geary's  troops  did  not  begin  to  occupy  it  until  3  A.  M.  of  July  2d ;  and 
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the  last  of  William's  division  was  not  in  position  until  8  A.  M.     (Jesse 
B.   Young's  "Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  p.  208.) 

It  is  true  that  Johnson  was  ordered  to  venture  through  the  dark- 
ness and  occupy  it.  But  he  reported  that  it  was  already  occupied  by 
a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  In  fact,  it  was  only  a  small  reconnoiter- 
ing  party.  But  suppose  the  report  had  been  true?  Why  could  not  Gen- 
eral Edward  Johnson's  division  have  assaulted  it  that  same  evening? 
The  prospect  of  success  then,  when  it  could  not  have  been  fortified,  was 
far  better  than  it  was  on  the  following  night  when  it  was  assaulted 
after  the  Federals  had  made  it  almost  impregnable  by  strong  breast- 
works. 

And,  in  fact,  had  it  been  attacked  the  evening  of  July  ist,  it  would 
have  been  captured  almost  without  firing  a  shot. 

Lieutenant  Jesse  B.  Young,  in  his  valuable  book,  (p.  207),  says  that 
Ewell  lost  a  great  opportunity  in  not  seizing  Gulp's  Hill  that  evening. 

He  was  deterred  from  attack  by  a  report  that  it  was  occupied,  but 
he  was  not  deterred  from  assaulting  it  24  hours  later,  when  he  knew 
it  had  been  skilfully  fortified. 

Johnson's  Division  marched  round  Gettysburg,  and  was  in  position 
before  Gulp's  Hill  a  little  after  sundown,  on  July  1st. 

In  a  letter  from  General  Meade.  addressed  to  G.  G.  Benedict,  Bur- 
lington, Vt,  and  dated  Philadelphia,  March  16,  1870,  Major  General 
Meade  says  that,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  Lieutenant-General  Ewell 
shortly  after  the  war,  that  officer  "informed  me  that  at  four  P.  M.  on 
the  ist,  he  had  his  corps,  20,000  strong,  in  column  of  attack,  and  on 
the  point  of  moving  on  Gulp's  Hill,  which  he  saw  was  unoccupied  and 
commanded  Cemetery  Ridge,  when  re  received  an  order  from  General 
Lee,  directing  him  to  assume  the  defensive,  and  not  to  advance ;  that 
he  sent  to  General  Lee,  urging  to  be  permitted  to  advance  with  his 
reserve,  but  the  reply  was  a  reiteration  of  the  previous  order."  (Life 
and  Letters  of  General  G.  G.  Meade,  Vol.  2.  Page  353). 

This  statement  is  in  conflict  with  all  the  evidence  in  the  case.  It 
contradicts  Colonel  Walter  Taylor,  and  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  and  other 
general  officers.  The  fact  it  alleges  is  not  mentioned  by  General  Ewell 
in  his  report  of  the  battle,  though  it  would  have  completely  vindi- 
cated his  inaction  if  it  had  been  true.  Either  General  Meade  misunder- 
stood General  Ewell,  or  General  Ewell's  memory  (or  his  own)  was  at 
fault. 
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MERRIMAC  AND  MONITOR. 


Captain  W.  C.  WHITTLE. 


Grand  Commander  and  Comrades  of  the  Grand  Camp  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  of  Virginia: 

I  have  been  honored  by  the  Pickett-Buchanan  Camp  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  in  being  selected  to  be  their  spokesman  upon 
this  interesting  and  inspiring  occasion,  to  greet  and  welcome  you 
as  their  guests,  to  our  city  and  section  of  our  grand  old  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  I  fully)  appreciate  the  distinguished 
honor  thus  conferred  upon  me,  but  for  your  sakes  I  wish  it 
had  fallen  to  one  better  able  than  I  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  occasion.  When  I  was  appointed,  feeling  my  in- 
sufficiency, I  urged  them  to  choose  some  one  else.  They  were 
indiscreet  enough  to  decline.  Upon  which,  I  consented,  saying, 
"Well,  my  comrades,  I  will  charge  that  battery,  and  if  I  am 
repulsed,  upon  you  must  rest  the  responsibility."  Thus  the 
honor  of  welcoming  you,  upon  your  Twentieth  Annual  Reunion, 
is  placed  on  me,  and  inspired  by  the  memory  of  your  courage 
and  patriotism  in  time  of  war,  your  patience  and  fortitude 
since,  I  speak  as  to  men  who,  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
have  been  tried  and  proven,  and  have  never  been  found  lacking 
in  anything  going  to  make  up  true  and  loyal  manhood  and 
citizenship. 

-  My  friends,  noble  patriots,  followers  of  the  immortal  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  you,  under  God's  benign  and 
merciful  wisdom,  are  spared  a  small  remnant  of  a  noble  race  of 
men.  who  with  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  unhesitatingly 
rushed,  at  the  call  of  our  dear  old  mother  State,  Virginia,  to  meet 
and  battle  with  the  invaders  and  despoilers  of  her  sacred  soil. 
Your  noble  deeds  have  not  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

We  annually  assemble,  with  no  rancor  in  our  hearts  towards 
our  late  foes,  but  to  keep  in  everlasting  remembrance  the  fact 
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that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  war  and  in  peace ;  and  that  those 
who  come  after  may  emulate  the  courage,  loyalty  and  sacrifice 
of  true  patriots.  When  the  question  is  asked  what  the  followers 
of  Lee  and  Jackson  fought  for,  let  the  ringing,  unchangeable 
and  ever  true  response  be  given,  that  they  fought  against  in- 
vasion and  subjugation,  and  for  their  wives  and  children,  then- 
dear  ones  and  their  homes. 

As  followers  of  our  immortal  Lee,  in  war,  and  in  compliance 
with  his  admonitions  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  for 
peace,  we  have  had  it  demonstrated,  indisputably,  that  we  have 
not  failed  in  our  duty.  This  was  proved  in  war,  on  every  battle 
field,  and  the  phenomenal  recuperation  of  our  dear  Southland 
since,  proves  its  truth,  in  peace. 

Our  annual  reunions  are  most  salutary  and  peace-giving; 
they  are  like  the  satisfying  assurances  coming  to  ships,  speaking 
each  other  while  traversing  stormy  seas,  dark  and  tempestuous, 
all  aiming  for  the  same  port,  the  "Haven  where  they  would  be." 
It  gives  an  opportunity  to  verify  their  position,  and  to  take  any 
course  that  may  be  found  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  con- 
summation. 

The  followers  of  Lee,  I  believe,  are  still  following  the 
principles  of  the  greatest  human  leader  that,  take  him  all  in  all, 
was  ever  born  in  this  or  any  other  land ;  and  my  dear  comrades, 
his  chief  and  most  potent  greatness,  rested  in  the  fact  that  in  his 
every  thought,  word,  deed  and  hope,  he  was  always  a  consistent 
and  faithful  follower  of  our  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Your  assembling  here  now  is  most  auspicious;  for,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  tabernacled  in  the  minds,  hearts  and  souls  of  brave 
men,  who  took  to  three  frail  vessels,  which  under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  ithe  omniscient  and  omnipotent  God,  were 
safely  brought  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  to  our  contiguous 
and  historic  waters,  and  established  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  on  our  continent.  Their  lives,  under  God,  have  hal- 
lowed the  manhood  and  purity  of  our  phenomenally  great 
Republic.  % 

In  commemoration  of  this  great  event,  the  Jamestown  Ter- 
Centennial  Exposition  is  now  being  held,  and  is  supported  by  the 
best  citziens  all  over  our  land. 
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The  leaders  in  this  educational  and  inspiring  enterprise,  and 
many  of  the  civic  bodies  of  the  City  of  Norfolk,  unite  with  the 
Pickett-Buchanan  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans,  in  receiving  you  as  their  guests. 

I  may  well  say  then,  that  the  time,  place  and  occasion  for 
your  meeting  are  singularly  auspicious.  I  trust,  my  comrades,, 
that  you  may,  individually  and  collectively,  avail  of  it  to  your 
edification  in  visiting  our  neighboring  waters,  the  cradle  of  our 
Republic  and  of  Protestantism  on  our  continent. 

In  this  connection,  to  perpetuate  true  history,  I  would  state 
that  Hampton  Roads,  so  intimately  associated  with  these  historic 
events,  was  again  made  memorable  in  1862,  when  the  gallant 
Confederate  Admiral,  Franklin  Buchanan,  for  whom  our  Camp 
is  partly  called,  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1862,  in  the  trans- 
formed and  untried  iron-clad  "Virginia,"  and  a  few  improvised 
consorts  from  James  River,  boldly  steamed  down  the  Elizabeth 
River,  to  attack  the  large  Federal  Fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.  The 
Confederate  vessels  mounted  27  guns  and  the  Federal  vessels 
mounted  over  200.  The  first  victim  of  this  bold  dash,  was  the 
U.  S.  Ship  "Cumberland,"  anchored  near  Newport  News,  which 
was  sunk  after  a  heroic  defense,  by  the  Virginia's  guns,  and  by 
ramming  with  her  iron  prow. 

Next  came  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "Congress,"  which  ran  ashore 
in  attempting  to  escape,  and  under  the  Virginia's  guns,  hoisted 
the  white  flag  of  surrender.  When  Buchanan  sent  a  small  con- 
sort to  receive  the  surrender,  and  rescue  the  drowning  of  her 
crew,  his  ship  and  that  of  the  rescuers,  were  treacherously  fired 
upon  by  the  Federals.  By  his  fusilade,  the  brave  Buchanan  was 
grievously  wounded,  and  several  of  our  officers  and  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Then  it  was  that  for  this  perfidy,  he  opened 
fire  on  the  "Congress"  with  hot  shot,  set  fire  to  and  de- 
stroyed her. 

The  "Virginia"  steamed  up  Elizabeth  River  to  put  her 
wounded  Commander  under  hospital  treatment.  The  brave 
Catesby  ap  Roger  Jones,  the  efficient  executive  officer,  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Virginia,  and  on  the  following  day, 
March  Qth,  1862,  went  down  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  U.  S. 
iron-clad  "Monitor"  had  arrivd  in  Hamtpon  Roads  the  night 
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before,  and  steamed  out  to  meet  the  Virginia.  It  was  known 
that  the  Monitor's  guns  were  heavier  than  ours.  A  desperate 
battle,  of  some  three  hours,  was  fought  between  these  leviathans 
of  marine  war,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  "Monitor"  with- 
drew from  the  conflict,  and  sought  safety  in  shoal  waters,  where, 
from  her  greater  draught,  the  "Virginia"  could  not  follow.  The 
"Virginia"  steatmed  about,  daring  her  to  renew  the  conflict,  but 
she  declined.  The  Confederate  iron-clad  went  up  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  was  docked,  and  her  prow,  injured  in  sinking  the 
Cumberland,  was  replaced.  When  this  was  done,  under  the  gal- 
lant Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall,  who  was  appointed  to  command, 
she  steamed  down  to  Hampton  Rtoads,  and  found  the  "Moni- 
tor" and  a  heavy  Federal  fleet  bombarding  a  Confederate  battery 
on  Sewall's  Point.  Tatnll  shaped  his  course  for  them,  and  they 
all,  the  "Monitor"  included,  ran  for  protection  under  the  guns  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  quietly  remained  there  while  Tatnall  sent 
two  of  his  consorts  in  and  captured  two  Federal  supply  vessels 
and  towed  them  to  Norfolk,  amid  cheers  from  the  foreign  war- 
ships in  view  of  this  desperate  courage. 

The  "Monitor"  could  never  be  induced  to  fight  her  vic- 
torious adversary  again,  and  had  no  instrumentality  in  the  "Vir- 
ginia's" subsequent  destruction  above  Craney  Island,  by  her 
officers,  when  Norfolk  was  evacuated.  From  this  first  battle 
between  iron-clad  vessels  in  the  world's  history,  arose  the  entire 
revolution  in  the  navies  of  the  whole  world. 

Again,  my  comrades  and  friends,  as  spokesman  of  the 
Pickett-Buchanan  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  I  extend  to 
you  a  most  heartfelt  and  cordial  welcome ;  a  welcome  which  is 
also  extended  to  your  wives,  who  have  been  with  you  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life;  by  sympathy,  encouraging  you,  and  by 
their  counsels,  aiding  you  in  all  the  trials  through  which  you 
have  passed;  and  also,  to  your  children,  who,  trained  and  en- 
couraged by  your  noble  lives,  will  be  qualified  to  emulate  your 
illustrious  example.  Too  much  can  never  be  said,  in  praise,  of 
the  fortitude  and  loyalty,  in  War  and  Peace,  of  our  Southern 
women,  the  purest,  the  best  and  noblest  of  God's  creation.  May 
God  bless  us,  my  comrades,  and  make  us  worthy  of  their  love 
and  their  confidence. 
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AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  COLONEL 
HENDERSON. 


Author  of  "Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War." 


The  wellknown  criticism  of  General  Longstreet's  book  by 
Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  of  the  British  Army,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Captain  Frederick  M.  Colston,  of  Bal- 
timore. 

A  military  friend  brought  him  the  October  number  of  the 
"Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution"  which  con- 
tained this  criticism,  but  anonymously. 

General  Longstreet's  book  was  then  being  much  discussed, 
and  Captain  Colston  printed  this  criticism  in  a  leaflet  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  many  military  friends. 

Among  these  was  Dr.  J.  William  Jones,  editor  of  the  South- 
ern Historical  Society  Papers,  and  the  number  of  leaflets  being 
exhausted,  Dr.  Jones  asked  permission  to  reprint  it  and  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  to  ask  the  name  -of  the  author,  which 
was  given  him  as  Colonel  Henderson. 

Captain  Colston  then  wrote  t^  Colonel  Henderson  enclosing 
a  copy  of  his  leaflet  with  an  apology  for  printing  it  without  his 
permission,  as  it  was  anonymous  in  the  Journal.  Colonel  Hen- 
derson replied  in  the  following  letter,  which  is  here  published 
for  the  first  time: 

THE  STAFF  COLLEGE,  CAMBERLY,  ENGLAND, 

June  ist,  1898. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  for  your  very  kind  letter  and  en- 
closures. I  am  pleased  to  find  that  my  review  on  General  Long- 
street's  book  is  appreciated  and  found  satisfactory  by  old  Con- 
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federate  officers,   and  the   autograph   of    General   Lee   I  prize 
very  greatly  indeed. 

My  book  on  Stonewall  Jackson  will  be  published  in  England 
and  America  simultaneously  about  the  end  of  July.  I  cannot 
surmise  how  it  will  be  received  in  your  half  or  three-quarters  of 
"Anglo-Saxondom."  I  have  tried  to  do  full  justice  to  both 
sides,  and  may  possibly  please  neither,  but  my  consolation  will  be 
that  I  have  done  my,  best  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  my  opinions 
are  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  of  American  history  and 
of  the  Civil  War. 

I  may  add  that  the  writing  of  the  book  has  been  the  more 
pleasant  by  the  friends  and  acquaintances  I  have  made  during 
my  researches  and  by  the  kind  letters  and  offers  of  assistance 
which  I  hve  received  from  soldiers  like  yourself. 

Thanking  you  once  more  and  hoping  that  when  "Stonewall 
Jackson"  appears  that  you  will  give  the  benefit  of  your  criticism 
for  a  possible  second  edition.  I  am. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON. 

Colonel  Henderson  lived  to  see  his  "Stonewall  Jackson" 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  military  biographies  in  ex- 
istence, but  he  died  before  writing  the  life  and  campaigns  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  as  he 
died  in  Assouan,  Egypt,  in  March,  1903. 
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THE  SOUTH  IS  AMERICAN. 


1893— In  the  October  Number  of  the  Arena,  Joshua  W.  Caldwell 

writes  to  show  that  the  South  is  American  as  much  as 

any  other  section  of  the  Country. 


The  fact  first  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  all  the  British  colonies 
Virginia  was  the  most  English.  In  blood  the  Virginians  were 
not  more  English  than  the  Puritans ;  but  they  held  to  the  English 
forms  and  methods,  social,  political  and  religious,  whereas  the 
New  Englanders  attempted  to  set  up  a  theocracy  which  should 
realize  the  ideals  of  the  Puritans  of  old  England  and  of  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland.  In  Virginia  institutions  were  as  Eng- 
lish as  the  people. 

The  Puritan  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  malcontent,  a  rebel ; 
not  so  much,  however,  for  political  as  for  religious  reasons. 
Colonial  Virginia,  upon  the  contrary,  was,  except  during  the 
short-lived  insurrection  known  as  Bacon's  Rebellion,  constantly 
upon  the  most  amicable  terms  with  the  home  country  and  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Puritan  repudiated,  as  a  thing  abominable,  the  Church 
of  England;  the  Virginians  established  the  church  and  perse- 
cuted dissenters.  The  Puritan  embraced  the  Commonwealth,  and 
made  haste  to  banish  the  royal  Govrnor;  the  Virginian  was 
steadfastly  loyal  to  the  Stuarts,  invited  the  banished  king  to 
plant  his  sceptre  anew  in  the  virgin  soil  of  his  faithful  colony, 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  Commonwealth  until  Cromwell's 
war  ships  trained  their  cannon  upon  his  capital. 

To  the  superficial  observer,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
may  appear  to  have  been  essentially  unlike.  In  reality  the  unlike- 
ness  was  superficial  and  beneath  it  was  a  likeness  which  was 
essential.  Their  people  were  of  the  same  race,  and  had  the  same 
conception  of  liberty  and  the  same  love  of  liberty.  In  the  end, 
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they  two  were  to  lead  all  the  other  colonies  to  the  establishment 
of  their  common  principles. 

The  Puritans  were  mainly  of  the  English  middle  class,  and 
so  were  the  Virginians.  It  is  true  that  the  rich  planters  domi- 
nated Virginia,  and  that  her  institutions  became,  in  a  measure, 
aristocratic;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  love  of  liberty 
has  never  been  confined  to  any  class  of  Englishmen,  and  at  all 
events  the  supply  of  plain  people  in  Virginia  was  abundant. 

Massachusetts  was  turbulent,  Virginia  placid;  but  when 
the  time  came  Virginia  was  as  quick  as  her  Northern  sister  to 
declare  for  freedom.  When  Massachusetts  defied  England,  it 
was  George  Washington  of  Virginia  who  declared  that  to  aid 
her  he  was  ready  to  raise  and  subsist  a  regiment  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. If  Massachusetts  gave  Otie,  Hancock,  Adamsy,  to  the 
good  cause,  Virginia  gave  Randolph,  Marshall,  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son and  Washington.  Thus  it  appears  that  Virginia,  the  typical 
and  dominant  Southern  colony,  bore,  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, a  part  no  less  trying,  no  less  important,  no  less  honor- 
able than  Massachusetts. 

John  Fiske  in  an  article  published  in  Harper's  Magazine 
some  years  ago  declares  that  of  the  white  population  of  Virginia 
at  the  time  of  the  seven  years'  war  all  but  two  per  cent,  were 
English.  In  the  second  place,  the  Scotch-Irish  were  late  comers. 
When  they  arrived  the  colony  was  already  populous,  and  its 
institutions  definitely  and  firm  established.  As  non-conformists, 
they  were  by  circumstances,  as  well  as  by  their  own  inclination, 
kept  apart,  in  some  measure,  from  their  neighbors,  and  thus 
possessed  the  influence  whch  union  and  concentration  always 
secure.  But  this  could  not  prevent  the  natural  results  of  inces- 
sant contact  with  the  far  more  numerous  English  and  practically 
they  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  absorbed  and  assimilated. 

If  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  made  very  little 
difference.  While  the  Scotch-Irishman  had  one  of  the  most 
divergent  and  complicated  genealogies  in  Europe,  he  was  princi- 
pally Anglo-Saxon  in  blood,  and  had  been  for  centuries  under 
English  influences.  For  nearly  200  years  his  people  had  been 
subjects  of  the  English  crown.  And  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
further  said  that  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  settlers  of  North 
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America  shared  the  political  beliefs  of  their  English  neighbors. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  was  not  the  separate  property  of 
the  race  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  lowland  Scotch  and 
the  Irish  were  and  are  as  much  Anglo-Saxon  in  this  respect  as 
the  English  themselves.  In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the 
Scotch  and  the  Irish  patriots  held  the  same  opinions  and  cher- 
ished the  same  purposes  as  the  English,  and  fought  for  them 
with  no  less  courage  and  devotion. 

The  American  Revolution  implied  no  change  of  principles. 
If  it  resulted  in  institutional  changes,  the  new  institutions  are 
essentially  English  in  origin  and  in  quality.  The  establishment 
of  the  American  republic  was  an  advance  in  the  true  line  of 
Anglo-Saxon  development,  and  no  part  of  the  country  has  ever 
been  so  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  South.  Even  Mr. 
Douglas  Campbell,  who  has  written  an  ingenious  polemical  book 
to  prove  that  everything  good  in  the  North  is  of  Dutch  origin, 
stops  with  Pennsylvania,  contents  Himself  with  saying  that  the 
South,  which  was  not  under  Dutch  influence,  contributed  only 
one  principle  to  the  commonwealth  and  that  a  borrowed  one. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  in  the  South  has  never  been 
overcome.  The  South  has  had  almost  no  immigration.  For- 
eigners go  to  the  West  and  Northwest. 

But  statistics  are  more  convincing  than  general  statements. 
In  order  to  show  how  thoroughly  American  the  population  of 
the  Southern  States  is,  I  present  the  following  statistics  taken 
fresh  from  our  new  census.  I  confine  my  attention  to  the  white 
population. 

According  to  the  ;census  of  1890  there  were  for  every 
100,000  native-born  Americans  17,330  foreign  born.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  in  round  numbers  4,400,000  native  and 
1,600,000  foreign  born  citizens,  being  35,000  foreign  for  every 
100,000  native.  In  Illinois  for  each  100,000  native  born  citizens 
there  are  28,200  foreign  born ;  in  Michigan,  35,000 ;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 44,400;  in  Minnesota,  56,600;  in  Montana,  48,400;  in  North 
Dakota,  80,400. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Southern  States  the  contrast  is  im- 
pressive. By  Southern  States  I  mean  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
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Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolna,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  white  population  of  Tennessee  is  1,336,000,  and  of  this 
number  20,029  are  foreign  born;  that  is  to  say,  for  each  100,000 
native  born  whites  there  are  1,500  foreign  born.  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  most  American  of  all  the  States,  having  a  native-born 
white  population  of  1,055,000,  and  foreign  born  3,702,  or  for 
each  100,000  native  born  370  foreign  born.  In  other  Southern 
States  the  figures  are  as  follows : 

Native.         Foreign. 

Alabama    833,000  15,000 

Arkansas    8i8j,ooo  14,000 

Florida    < 225,000  22,000 

Georgia    i     978,000  12,000 

Kentucky    1,600,000  59>ooo 

Mississippi    545,000  8,000 

Louisiana    558,000  49,000 

South   Carolina    462,000  6,000 

Texas    1,700,000,          152,000 

Virginia    1,000,000  18,000 

West  Virginia   730,000  18,000 

I  have  omitted  the  odd  hundreds ;  and  the  total  foreign  born 
white  population  of  the  South,  counting  in  these  hundreds  Is 
about  380,000. 

A  comparison  of  census  reports  for  1860,  1870,  1880  and 
1890  shows  that  in  none  of  the  Southern  States — except  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  large  city  of  Louisville,  Louisiana,  with  the 
large  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  Texas,  lying  upon  the  Mexican 
frontier — has  there  been  any  increase  of  foreign  population  since 
1860.  We  know  that  there  was  none  before  that  time.  The 
white  people  of  the  South  are  almost  exclusively  the  descendants 
of  the  Americans  of  1775.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  of  the  male  of  voting  age  in  trie  Northern  and  North- 
western States  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  are  foreign  born,  or 
the  sons  of  foreign  born  parents. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  are  not  only  American — 
they  are,  in  the  main,  the  descendants  of  a  race  which  from  the 
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days  of  Tacitus  has  been  known  in  the  world's  history  as  the 
exemplar  and  champion  of  personal  purity,  personal  indepen- 
dence, and  political  liberty.  For  them  no  life  but  one  of  freedom 
is  possible,  and  I  can  never  believe  that  the  hybrid  population 
of  Russians,  Poles,  Italians,  Hungarians  which  fills  so  many 
Northern  cities  and  States,  has  the  same  love  for  our  country, 
the  same  love  of  liberty,  as  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  Southerners, 
whose  fathers  have  always  been  free. 

The  strongest,  most  concentrated  force  of  Americanism  is 
in  the  South,  and  Americanism  is  the  highest  form  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe,  except  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  which  is  so  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  as 
the  South. 


JUDGE  REAGA.,  b  SPEECH— 1897. 


After  dealing  at  some  length  with  the  question  of  slavery, 
Judge  Reagan  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech: 

"Comrades,  by  the  latws  of  nature  I  can,  at  most,  be  with 
you  but  a  few  years  longer,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  you 
and  to  posterity  to  make  these  statements  of  the  facts  of  history, 
which  vindicate  us  against  the  charge  of  being  either  rebels  or 
traitors,  and  whch  show  that  we  were  not  the  authors  of  'a  cause- 
less war,  brought  about  by  ambitious  leaders'  but  that  our  brave 
men  fought  and  suffered  and  died,  and  our  holy  men  of  God 
prayed  and  our  noble  women  suffered  patiently  and  patriotically 
all  the  privations  and  horrors  of  a  great  war,  cruelly  forced  upon 
us,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  preserving  the  rights  of  the  several  States 
to  regulate  their  own  domestic  policies,  and  of  protecting  the 
people  against  spoliation  and  robbery  by  a  dominant  majority, 
some  of  whose  numbers,  because  the  Holy  Bible  sanctioned  slav- 
ery, declared  that  they  wanted  an  'anti-slavery  Bible  and  an 
anti-slavery  God/  and  who  because  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognized  and  protected  slavery,  declared  that  it 
was  a  'league  with  hell  and  a  covenant  with  death.' 

"Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  the  past  in  the  defense 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  whatever  my  now  be  thought 
of  the  means  by  which  it  was  abolished  in  this  country,  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age  is  against  it  and  it  has  passed  away, 
and  I  suppose  no  one  wishes  its  restoration,  if  that  were  prac- 
ticable. Certainly,  I  would  not  restore  it  if  I  had  the  power.  I 
think  it  better  for  the  black  race  that  they  are  free,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  better  for  the  white  race  that  there  are  no  slaves. 

"Some  great  Macauley  of  the  future  will  tell  these  grand 
truths  to  posterity  better  and  more  forcibly  than  I  can  in  this 
brief  address,  and  will  by  reference  to  history,  to  the  sacred 
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scriptures  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  made 
by  our  revolutionary  fathers,  vindicate  the  patriotism  and  the 
heroic  virtues  and  struggles  of  our  people. 

"Now  that  we  are  again  citizens  of  the  United  States,  living 
under  the  same  government  and  constitutional  flag,  our  late  ad- 
versaries ought  not  to  desire  to  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity, and  if  they  would  be  wise  and  just  they  should  not  wish 
to  place  our  people  in  history  in  the  position  of  being  unworthy 
of  the  rights,  liberty  and  character  of  citizens  of  our  great  and 
common  country. 

"And  while  I  have  accepted,  and  do  accept,  in  good  faith, 
the  legitimate  results  of  the  war,  and  while  I  am,  and  will  be  as 
true  to  my  allegiance  and  duty  to  our  common  government  as 
any  other  citizen  can  be,  I  shall  insist  on  my  right  to  tell  the 
truths  which  show  that  in  that  great  struggle  we  were  guided 
and  controlled  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  by  a  spirit,  of  patriotism 
which  caused  us  to  stake  life,  liberty  and  property  in  a  contest 
with  a  greatly  superior  power  rather  than  basely  surrender  our 
rights  without  a  struggle." 

Speaking  of  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  Judge  Reagan 
said: 

"They  gave  to  the  armies  their  husbands,  fathers,  sons  and 
brothers  with  aching  Hearts,  and  bade  them  good-bye  with  sobs 
and  tears,  but  they  believed  the  sacrifice  was  due  to  their  country 
and  her  cause.  They  assumed  the  care  of  their  homes  and  of 
the  children  and  aged.  Many  of  them,  who  had  been  reared  in 
ease  and  luxury,  had  to  engage  in  all  the  drudgery  of  the  farm 
and  shop.  Many  of  them  worked  in  the  fields  to  raise  the  means 
of  feeding  their  families.  Spinning  wheels  and  looms  were  mul- 
tiplied where  none  had  been  seen  before,  to  enable  them  to  clothe 
their  families  and  furnish  clothing  for  the  loved  ones  in  the  army, 
to  whom  with  messages  of  love  and  encouragement  they  were, 
whenetver  they  could,  sending  something  to  wear  or  to  eat,  and 
like  angels  of  mercy  they  visited  and  attended  the  hospitals  with 
lint  and  bandages  for  the  wounded  and  medicine  for  the  sick, 
and  such  nourishment  as  they  could  for  both.  And  their  holy 
prayers  at  all  times  went  to  the  throne  of  God  for  the  safety 
of  those  dear  to  them  and  for  the  success  of  the  Confederate 
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cause.  There  was  a  courage  and  a  moral  heroism  in  their  lives 
superior  to  that  which  animated  our  brave  men,  for  the  men 
were  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  their  associates,  the  hope  of 
applause  and  by  the  excitement  of  battle,  while  these  noble 
women,  in  the  seclusion  and  quietude  of  their  homes,  were  in- 
spired by  a  moral  courage  which  could  come  only  from  God 
and  the  love  of  country.  I  hope  we  are  to  have  a  battle  abbey, 
and  if  we  should  the  honor  of  our  Southland  demands  that  at 
the  same  place  there  should  be  a  splendid  monument  erected  to 
commemorate  the  constancy,  the  services  and  the  virtues  of  the 
noble  women  of  the  Confederacy.  And  since  the  war  some 
of  our  grand  and  noble  women,  the  widow  of  President  Davis, 
the  widow  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  widow  of  Col.  C.  M. 
Winkler,  of  Texas,  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  our  people  by 
books  they  have  furnished  us,  containing  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  war  and  supplying  a  feature  in  it 
that  no  man  has  or  could  supply. 

"To  illustrate  the  character  and  devotion  of  the  women  of 
the  Confederacy,  I  will  repeat  a  statement  made  to  me  during 
the  war  by  Governor  Letcher,  of  Virginia.  He  had  visited  his 
home  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  on  his  return  to  the  State 
capital  called  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend  who  had  a  large 
family.  He  found  no  one  but  the  good  mother  at  home,  and 
inquired  about  the  balance  of  the  family.  She  told  him  that  her 
husband,  her  husband's  father  and  her  ten  sons  were  all  in  the 
army.  And  on  his  suggestion  that  she  must  feel  lonesome,  hav- 
ing had  a  large  family  with  her  and  to  be  now  left  alone,  her 
answer  was  that  it  was  very  hard,  but  that  if  she  had  ten  more 
sons  they  should  all  go  to  the  army.  Can  ancient  or  modern 
history  show  a  nobler  or  more  unselfish  devotion  to  any  cause?" 
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"The  Southern  States  proclaimed  the  right  of  nationalities, 
demanded  their  independence  and  proved  their  earnestness  and 
their  unanimity  by  arguments  that  were  far  more  unequivocal 
than  any  doubtful  plebiscite.  For  four  years  they  defended  their 
cause  on  the  battlefield  with  heroic  courage  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  everything  that  men  most  de- 
sire. American  and  indeed  European  writers  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  heroism  of  the  American  colonies  in  repudiating 
imperial  taxation  and  asserting  and  achieving  their  independence 
against  all  the  force  of  Great  Britain.  But  no  one  who  looks 
carefully  into  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  ob- 
serves the  languor,  the  profound  divisions,  the  frequent  pusi- 
lanimity,  the  absence  of  all  strong  and  unselfish  enthusiasm  that 
were  displayed  in  great  portions  of  the  revolted  colonies  and 
their  entire  dependence  for  success  on  foreign  assistance,  will 
doubt  that  the  Southern  States  in  the  war  of  secession  exhibited 
an  incomparably  higher  level  of  courage,  tenacity  and  self- 
sacrifice.  No  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  maintained 
its  nationhood  with  more  courage  and  unanimity.  But  it  was 
encountered  with  an  equal  tenatcity  and  with  far  greater  re- 
sources, and  after  a  sacrifice  of  life  unequaled  in  any  war  since 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  North  succeeded  in  crushing  the  revolt 
and  establishing  its  authority  over  the  vanquished  South." 
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LOSSES  IN  THE  UNION    ,/AR. 


By  Dr.  Tiebault,  in  Richmond  (Va.)  Times. 


The  United  States  in  enlisted  men  numbered  2,865,028 
against  not  exceeding  600,000  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Tibault,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  surviving  Confed- 
erate Surgeons  in  view  of  the  reunion  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  which 
he  said : : 

Let  me  here  briefly  and  tersely  recite  a  few  historic  facts, 
from  official  data  in  my  possession,  of  interest  to  stimulate  our 
further  research : 

Of  the  34  States  and  Territories  only  u  seceded.  In  these 
ii  States  the  men  of  military  age — from  18  to  45  years — num- 
bered 1,064,193,  inclusive  of  lame,  halt,  blind,  etc.  On  the  Union 
side  the  same  class  numbered  4,559,872 — over  4  to  I — without 
estimating  the  constant  accessions  from  the  world  at  large  aug- 
menting monthly  the  Union  side. 

With  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  remarkable  fact  presents  that  the  South  itself — the  slave 
States — gave  exceeding  300,000  to  the  Union  side —  more  than 
half  as  many  soldiers  as  comprised  the  entire  Confederate  army. 
These  facts,  derived  from  the  war  records,  show  that  there  were 
four  armies  in  the  field,  each  one  of  which  was  as  large  as  the 
entire  Confederate  army,  without  including  the  more  than 
300,000  contingent  from  the  South. 

In  numbers  the  Federal  loss  was  67,058  killed  and  43,012 
died  of  wounds;  total,  110,070.  Of  the  Confederates  the  like 
total  was  74,524.  The  Confederates  had  53,773  killed  outright 
and  194,026  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  More  than  one- 
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third  of  the  600,000  Confederates  were  therefore  confided  to 
the  Confederate  surgeons  for  battle  wounds.  For  the  nineteen 
months — January,  1862,  to  July,  1863,  inclusive — over  1,000,000 
cases  of  wounds  and  sickness  were  entered  upon  the  Confed- 
erate field  reports  and  over  400,000  cases  of  wounds  upon  the 
hospital  reports.  It  is  estimated  that  each  of  the  600,000  Con- 
iederates  were,  on  an  average,  disabled  for  greater  or  less 
periods,  by  wounds  and  sickness,  about  six  times  during  the  war. 
The  heroic,  untiring,  important  part  thus  borne  by  the  skillful 
Confederate  surgeons  in  maintaining  in  the  field  an  effective 
army  of  unexampled  Confederate  soldiers  must  challenge  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  medical  and  surgical  records 
of  the  Confederate  States,  deposited  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
office,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  April,  1865,  renders  the  roster  of 
the  Medical  Corps  somewhat  imperfect,  hence  the  need  of  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  survivors  to  bridge  this  hiatus. 
The  official  list  of  the  paroled  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  surrendered  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  April  9, 

1865,  furnished  310  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons.  •  In  my 
first  report,  presented  at  the  Richmond  reunion,  I  showed  that 
the  medical  roster  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  had  been  preserved 
in  duplicate.    I  shall  offer  in  a  more  detailed  report  dtaa  to  prove 

.indisputably  important  facts  resulting  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
.upon  both  sides,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  death  rate 
•responsibility  in  the  premises.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  here  that 
the  report  of  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  iQth  of  July, 

1866,  exhibits  the  fact  that  of  the  Federal  prisoners  in  Confed- 
erate hands  during  the  war  only  22,700  died,  while  of  the  Con- 
federate prisoners  in  Federal  hands  26,436  died.     This   report 
does  not  set  forth  the  exact  number  of  prisoners  held  by  each 
side  respectively. 

These  facts  were  given  more  in  detail  by  a  subsequent  re- 
port by  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  whole  number  of  Federal  prisoners  captured  by  the 
Confederates  and  held  in  Southern  prisons  from  first  to  last  dur- 
ing the  war  was,  in  round  numbers,  270,000,  while  the  whole 
'number  of  Confederates  captured  and  held  in  prisons  by  the 
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Federals  was  in  like  round  numbers  only  220,000.  From  these 
two  reports  it  appears  that,  with  50,000  more  prisoners  in  the 
Southern  stockades  or  other  modes  of  confinement,  the  deaths 
were  nearly  4,000  less.  According  to  these  figures,  the  per 
centum  of  Federal  deaths  in  Southern  prisons  was  under  9, 
while  the  per  centum  of  Confederate  deaths  in  Northern  prisons 
was  over  12.  These  mortuary  statistics  are  of  no  small  weight 
in  determining  on  which  side  there  was  the  most  neglect,  cruelty 
and  inhumanity,  proclaiming  as  they  do  a  loss  of  more  than  3 
per  cent,  of  Confederates  over  Federals  in  prisons,  while  the 
Federals  had  an  unstinted  command  of  everything. 

There  is  in  my  keeping  unchallenged  evidence  to  demon- 
strate that  the  refusal  to  exchange  prisoners  was  not  due  to  the 
Confederate  Government. 

The  policy  of  the  Confederates  was  established  by  law.  By 
an  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  soon  after  the  war 
was  inaugurated,  it  was  provided  that  prisoners  of  war  should 
have  the  same  rations  in  quantity  and  quality  as  Confederate  sol- 
diers in  the  field.  By  an  act  afterward  passed,  all  hospitals  for 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  were  pu  upon  the  same  footing  with 
hospitals  for  sick  and  wounded  Confederates.  This  policy  was 
never  changed.  There  was  no  discrimination  in  either  particular 
between  Federal  prisoners  and  Confederate  soldiers.  Whatever 
food  or  fare  the  Confederate  soldier  had,  whether  good  or  bad, 
full  or  short,  the  Federal  prisoners  shared  equally  with  them. 
Whatever  medical  attention  the  sick  and  wounded  Confederate 
soldiers  had,  the  Federal  prisoners  in  like  condition  also  re- 
ceived. Where  the  supply  of  the  usual  standard  medicines  was 
exhausted  and  could  not  be  replenished  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  holding  them  to  be  contra- 
band of  war  and  in  preventing  their  introduction  by  the  block- 
ade and  severe  penalties,  when  resort  was  had  to  the  virtues  of 
the  healing  herbs  of  the  country  as  substitutes  for  more  efficient 
remedial  agents,  the  suffering  Federals  shared  these  equally  with 
like  suffering  Confederates.  All  Confederate  surgeons  have 
more  or  less  valuable  data  in  their  keeping.  Gather  these  up  at 
once,  comrades,  resolve  to  come  to  this  meeting,  and  bring  them 
with  you.  Each  separate  fact  placed  with  others  in  a  connected 
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whole  will  fill  in  the  needed  missing  links  required  to  perfect 
the  historic  part  relating  to  the  faithfulness  and  unfaultering  de- 
votion of  the  Confederate  surgeons  in  the  thorough  and  con- 
scientious performance  of  their  humanitarian  professional  obli- 
gations, regardless  of  creeds  and  of  nationalities,  or  whether 
friends  or  foemen.  The  whole  number  of  Confederates  surrend- 
ered from  the  Qth  of  April,  1865,  to  the  26th  day  of  May,  1865, 
the  date  of  final  surrender,  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  muster  rolls,  a  little  under  175,000.  This  embraces 
quite  a  number  who  from  disease  and  wounds  were  not  actually 
in  the  field  at  the  time.  The  whole  number  of  Federal  forces 
then  in  the  field  and  afterward  mustered  out  of  service,  as  the 
records  show,  amounted  to  in  round  numbers,  1,000,000. 

The  total  loss  in  killed  and  died  of  wounds  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  was  3.1  per  cent;  that  of  the  Austrians  in  the  war 
of  1866,  2.6  per  cent;  that  of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  3.2  per 
cent.  But  in  our  war  the  hemorrhage  was  far  greater,  for  the 
Federals  lost  4.7  per  cent  and  the  Confederates  over  9  per  cent., 
the  heaviest  loss  of  any  modern  army,  that  fell  around  its 
standard. 
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DR.  ANDREWS  ON  GENERAL  LEE. 


The  Chcago  Times-Herald  says  that  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews, president  of  Brown  University,  proclaimed  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  the  most  valiant  and  most  heroic  military  genius  of  mod- 
ern times  from  the  stage  of  Central  Music  Hall  in  a  lecture  the 
night  of  December  6th.  "He  did  not  discredit  the  bravery  and 
valor  of  the  leaders  under  whom  he  himself  fought,"  says  the 
Times-Herald.  "He  gave  the  head  of  the  Confederate  army 
more  glory  because  he  had  to  face  killing  problems  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  puzzles  of  the  severest  fight  that  history  knows. 
The  oration  was  one  of  masterful  eloquence,  delivered  by  a  man 
built  for  an  orator,  with  a  rolling  voice  and  the  presence  of  a 
giant.  He  spoke  with  the  air  of  powerful  and  firmest  conviction. 
There  were  many  in  the  audence  who  saw  readily  hyow  he 
stood  before  the  trustees  of  his  institution  last  summer  and  told 
them  he  would  recall  his  resignation  and  become  president  again, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  think  and  act  as  he  had 
thought  and  acted  or  might  think  or  act  in  the  future  on  matters 
of  public  interest.  The  trustees  agreed. 

"Dr.  Andrews  talked  in  Evanston  in  the  afternoon.  His 
theme  there  was  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  He  took 
occasion  to  give  the  man  who  was  called  crazy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  honor  of  executing  its  culminating  features — the 
march  to  the  sea.  He  praised  General  Lee  in  equal  terms  at  the 
night  lecture,  pictured  the  great  intellect  of  the  lost  cause  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  all  American  history.  He  thought  the 
General  carried  out  the  instinct  which  was  born  with  him — the 
love  for  the  art  of  war  and  the  heart  to  carry  on  war — inherited 
from  an  ancestry  which  could  be  traced  tar  one  of  the  fiercest 
of  the  companions  of  William,  who  sailed  away  from  the  shores 
of  Normandy  and  conquered  England. 

"General  Lee  joined  the  Confederacy  because  Virginia 
asked  him  to,'  said  the  doctor.  'He  was  a  Virginian.  The  call 
of  Virginia  to  any  of  her  sons  is  the  voice  of  law  and  duty. 
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He  had  the  faith  of  the  crusader;  his  letters  would  make  a 
guide  to  holiness.  He  was  always  a  soldier,  never  impure  in 
thought  or  act,  never  profane  or  obscene.  He  did  not  touch  the 
cup,  as  did  Grant,  Hooker  or  Phil  Sheridan,  and  when  he  lost  a 
fight  it  was  never  said  of  him  that  the  defeat  was  due  to  the 
habit  which  makes  men's  heads  into  muddles.  He  was  never  out- 
generaled by  Grant  in  all  the  campaign  from  Rappahannock  to 
James  River,  never  trapped  and  never  caught  napping.  It  usually 
happened  that  when  the  men  on  our  side  ordered  a  march  at  5 
in  the  morning  they  never  made  more  than  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  Lee  had  ordered  an  advance  at  4:30. 

"I  fail  to  find  in  the  books  any  such  masterful  generalship 
as  this  hero  showed,  holding  that  slim,  gray  line,  half  starved, 
with  no  prospect  of  additions,  and  fighting  when  his  army  was 
too  hungry  to  stand  and  the  rifles  were  only  used  as  clubs.  His 
courage  was  sublime.  He  was  as  great  as  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
or  Napoleon,  or  Wellington,  or  Von  Moltke.  His  cause  was 
not  the  lost  cause  so  much  as  is  suspected.  All  that  was  good 
in  his  cause  has  been  grafted  into  our  laws  and  our  constitu- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  State's  rights  as  now  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  claims  on  the 
point.  General  Lee  lost  at  Gettysburg  because  the  Federal 
troops  had  received  a  new  motor  of  tremendous  strength  whose 
power  no  one  knew — General  Hancock.  He  also  lost  because 
Meade's  men*  were  fighting  on  Union  soil — almost  within  hear- 
ing distance  of  the  prayers  of  their  wives  and  children  for  vic- 
tory. They  were  at  their  hearthstones.  Men  are  tigers  when 
wives  and  families  are  the  inspiration  in  war.' 

"Dr.  Andrews  blames  General  Burnside  for  throwing  away 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  and  General  Pope  for  losing  ground 
because  of  bombast  at  the  first -try  for  Richmond. 

"The  summary  of  his  estimate  of  Lee  compared  with  the 
Federal  generals  is  that  he  was  as  brave,  more  watchful  and 
doubly  skillful,  in  addition  to  having  his  head  filled  all  the  time 
with  miseries  and  disappointments  which  did  not  exist  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line.  He  concluded  bv  declaring  that  he  was 
glad  the  republic  is  getting  into  that  state  of  mind  where  it  is 
beginning  to  give  credit  to  manhood  and  valor  without  regard 
to  section,  boundaries  or  parties." 
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APPENDIX 


HYMN  TO  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

O  Robert  Lee!  O  Robert  Lee! 

How  shall  thy  servant  speak  of  thee? 

Whom  humbly,  lowly,  and  afar, 

He  followed  in  the  track  of  War, 
Twas  thine,  almost,  his  soul  to  save, 
When  sunk,  well  nigh,  beneath  the  wave 
Of  Doubt,  that  fierce  his  faith  assailed. 
And  other  lights  were  hid,  or  failed. 

'Twas  thy  grand  life  that  told  me  then 

That  God,  indeed,  doth^  dwell  with  men ; 

'Twas  thine  to  show  His  truth  and  grace, 

In  bright  reflection,  on  thy  face. 

How  oft,  amid  War's  fiercest  storm, 
I've  gazed  upon  thy  noble  form; 
And,  marking  how  serene  and  high 
Thy  mien,  or  how  thy  gentle  sigh 

Was  breathed  o'er  corpse  of  gallant  brave, 

Who  fell  near  thee,  his  land  to  save ; — 

How  oft  the  thought  that  thou  wast  sign 

Of  Might  and  Majesty  Divine; 
And  token,  too,  of  that  deep  love 
That  rules  the  .heart  of  God  above ; 
So  deep,  so  wide,  embracing  all, 
Yet  caring  for  the  sparrow's  fall. 

Prayer  now  to  Heaven  is  humbly  breathed 

Sometime,  somewhere,  to  see  thee  wreathed 

In  crown  of  glory,  fadeless,  bright, 

Beyond  the  stars,  in  realms  of  Light. 

C.  H.  SCOTT. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
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MRS.  "STONEWALL"  JACKSON. 


By  James  Power  Smith,  General  Jackson's  SUff. 


Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Jackson,  the  honored  widow  of  General 
''Stonewall"  Jackson,  came  to  the  close  of  a  long,  faithful  and 
happy  life  in  her  home  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Wednesday,  Marc'* 
24,  1915. 

She  was  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  and  nature,  a  lady  of 
simplicity  of  character  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  most 
amiable  and  pleasing-  manner.  Modest  and  unaffected,  she  was 
cordial  and  considerate  toward  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. Small  in  stature  and  well  rounded  in  form,  she  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  erect  and  soldierly  man  whose  bride 
she  became  in  her  youth,  and  whose  home  and  life  she  made  so 
happy  in  the  few  years  of  married  life  given  to  them  .  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Major  Jackson  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute in  1857.  She  remembered  with  amusement  that  when  they 
were  married  the  bridegroom  was  asked  to  promise  that  he 
would  be  an  "indulgent  husband"  and  the  bride  was  told  to  be 
"an  obedient  wife,"  and  the  vows  were  kept  without  a  shade 
of  question  or  hesitation,  and  to  the  unmingled  happiness  of 
both.  The  stern  and  disciplined  soldier  was  gentle  indulgence 
itself,  and  the  happy  wife  at  his  side  was  most  happy  in  the 
strong-willed,  heroic  man  whom  she  loved,  admired  and  trusted 
supremely. 

In  the  trying  days  of  war  she  came  to  him  whenever  in  his 
judgment  conditions  and  duties  permitted.  During  the  last 
winter  of  his  life,  when  his  command  was  encamped  in  the  Rap- 
pahannock  Valley,  one  of  his  major-generals,  an  incorrigible  old 
batchelor,  complained  that  there  were  too  many  ladies  visiting 
their  husbands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and  asked  that  they 
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be  compelled  to  withdraw.  But  the  general  walked  the  floor  of 
his  headquarters  office  and  said  with  some  heat:  "I  will  do  no 
such  thing.  ,1  wish  that  my  wife  could  come  to  see  me." 

The  first  winter  of  the  war  Mrs.  Jackson  spent  two  or  three 
months  with  the  general  in  Winchester.  And  she  came  again 
for  a  week  at  Hamilton's  Crossing,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  and  at  the  last  was  at  his  bedside  when  he 
"crossed  over  the  river"  at  the  Chandler  home  at  Guineas  Sta- 
tion, May  io,  1863. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  she  has  been  a  widow,  a  patient, 
cheerful,  Christian  woman,  honoring  and  loving  the  good  and 
great  man  who  was  her  husband,  submissive  to  the  will  of  God, 
faithful. to  every  duty,  having  her  own  sickness  and  her  own 
more  painful  sorrow,  but  gentle,  steadfast,  biding  the  time  when 
she  would  find  her  appointed  rest  "under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

It  will  be  a  pleasing  and  abiding  memory  with  the  people 
of  Richmond  and  Virginia  that  last  May,  at  our  earnest  solici- 
tation, Mrs.  Jackson  came  to  join  us  in  the  honor  we  wished  to 
give  to  the  memory  of  General  Jackson  on  our  "Stonewall" 
Jackson  Memorial  Day.  Thinking  not  at  all  of  herself,  but  only 
of  him,  she  was  as  gentle,  unaffected  and  cheerful  as  we  had 
always  known  her.  More  frail  in  body,  showing  the  traces  01 
her  many  years,  she  was  uncomplaining,  placid  in  countenance 
and  peaceful  in  spirit.  Happy  in  the  ethusiasm  of  our  hero- 
worship,  she  was  biding  the  time  when  she  would  enter  in 
through  the  gates  and  find  those  whom  by  the  wise  and  loving 
will  of  her  hevenly  Father  she  had  lost  awhile. 

The  women  of  the  South  have  been  teaching  us  that  "love 
makes  memory  eternal,"  and  with  us  all  the  loving  memory  of 
this  most  womanly  woman,  this  widow  so  greatly  widowed,  this 
faithful  and  fruitful  follower  of  Christ,  will  endure  to  the  end 
of  our  days,  and  make  the  world  better  and  our  lives  sweeter 
because  she  was  given  to  us  through  half  a  century. 
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JEWS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


From  "Justice  to  the  Jews,"  by  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters, 
pags  98. 


"It  was  left  for  the  Civil  War  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of 
the  Jew  as  a  genuine  soldier,  as  one  whom  no  terrors  could 
daunt,  no  dangers  intimidate,  no  sufferings  weaken,  an  automa- 
tion of  flesh  and  bone  impervous  to  fatigue  and  hunger.  The 
Civil  War  tried  the  souls  of  men  as  well  as  their  bodies,  yet  the 
Jew  did  not  shrink.  When  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers,  the 
sons  of  Israel  rushed  to  don  the  Blue  and  followed  the  flag  to 
death  or  victory.  Great  numbers  were  also  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Confederacy,  a  fact  which  stifles  the  calumny  that  the  Jew  when 
he  does  fight  has  no  heart  in  the  struggle,  but  merely  fights  per- 
functorily and  with  no  object  in  view.  For  the  time  being, 
Judaism  was  forgotten  and  the  Jew  in  Blue  faced  the  Jew  in 
Gray  with  a  deadly  earnestness,  each  believing  heart  and  soul  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  had  unsheathed  is  sword.  'Stonewall' 
Jackson  and  Robert  E.  Lee  gallantly  fougt  for  the  'Lost  Cause/ 
and  though  they  were  defeated,  they  were  not  conquered,  and 
of  all  the  brave  sons  of  the  South  who  fought  and  bled  beneath 
their  leadership,  none  put  up  a  more  stubborn  fight  than  the 
Jewish  Confederates." 
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BOOKS 


THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY— A  HISTORY 
OF  GETTYSBURG  AND  THE  WILDERNESS. 


BY  CECIL  BATTINE,  CAPTAIN  ISTH,  THE  KING'S  HUSSARS. 
8vo.,  424PP.,  WITH  six  MAPS — LONGMAN,  GREEN  &  Co., 
LONDON,  NEW  YORK  AND  BOMBAY. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the 
four  years'  war  between  the  American  States,  and  the  careers 
of  the  great  leaders  on  the  two  sides  should  attract  the  attention 
and  be  the  study  of  miltary  students  and  critics  in  other  lands. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  foreign  students  and  war  critics  should 
give  such  thorough  and  careful  study  to  these  leaders,  and  their 
campaigns  as  to  produce  books  that  are  most  complete  in  their 
comprehension  of  all  the  elements  of  history,  and  most  accurate 
in  detail.  Col.  Henderson's  "Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,"  as  a  narrative  of  Jackson's  campaigns,  and  a 
study  of  the  strategy  of  that  military  genius,  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  detailed  ever  written.  No  American  writer  has  pro- 
duced so  full  and  thorough  a  discussion  and  history  of  Jackson 
and  his  campaigns  as  this  accomplished  English  officer. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Captain  Battine's  book.  No  book 
to  this  time  has  given  so  comprehensive  and  so  accurate  a  narra- 
tive of  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  im- 
partial historian.  Of  Henderson  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  be- 
come convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  of  the  Southern  Soldiery  which  followed  Jackson.  But 
Captain  Battine  announces  no  judgment  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  contest  on  either  side.  There  is  a  well  guarded  reserve  as 
to  his  convictions  and  his  sympathies.  With  an  impartiality  that 
is  we  believe  unbroken,  he  studies  with  great  fairness  the  whole 
campaign,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  military  student  and  critic. 
With  the  politics  of  the  great  conflict  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and 
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of  neither  side  is  he  a  partisan.  It  is  one  of  the  great  values  of 
this  book  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  author  who  is  neither  North- 
ern nor  Southern,  who  has  not  committed  himself  to  a  judgment 
on  the  great  question  at  issue,  and  who  is  here  engaged  in  a  just 
and  careful  study  of  the  critical  period  of  the  war,  in  the  interest 
of  military  science. 

The  book  is  an  octavo  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages, 
somewhat  compactly  printed,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  a  full  and 
substantial  volume.  Its  maps  are  well  prepared,  and  are,  on  the 
whole,  quite  accurate  reproductions  of  the  country  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  war.  It  is  not  at  all  a  complete  history  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  military  power  of  the  Southern  States,  but  it  aims  to 
be  "a  concise  account  of  the  most  critical  phase  of  this  great 
Civil  War."  There  is  no  attempt  to  embrace  the  elements  of 
weakness  that  existed  in  finance,  in  blockade  ports,  in  lack  of 
manufactures,  in  imperfect  transportation,  nor  is  there  any  out- 
line of  the  campaigns  in  the  West,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

But  with  Gettysburg  in  view,  the  author  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  campaigns  in  Virginia  from  the  beginnng.  And 
this  is  done  to  bring  the  reader  to  the  crisis  of  the  war  at 
Gettysburg,  with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  conditions 
which  tjhere  existed,  the  generals  who  commanded,  and  th- 
battalions  which  were  now  filled  with  veteran  soldiers,  who  had 
passed  through  long  marches  and  well-fought  battles.  Chan- 
cellorsville  is  especially  studied  as  the  field  from  which  the  in- 
vasion of  Pennsylvania  has  seemed  to  many  the  logical  and 
necessary  conclusion.  Then  the  cavalry  engagement  at  Brandy 
Station  is  quite  fully  narrated,  and  the  capture  of  Winchester 
by  Gen.  Ewell,  and  the  defeat  of  Millroy.  With  most  admirable 
care,  Captain  Battine  has  studied  many  sources  of  information, 
and  knows  well  the  books  both  North  and  South.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  topography  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  follows  the 
movement  of  Stuart  in  Fauquier  and  Prince  William  with  in- 
telligence, and  gives  as  complete  an  account  of  his  daring  but 
mistaken  ride  to  the  east  of  Hooker  into  Pennsylvania  as  exists 
in  print  today. 

The  great  and  critical  contest  at  Gettysburg  is  treated  not 
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as  a  three  days'  battle,  but  correctly  as  three  battles, on  three 
successive  days.  There  was  to  both  sides  the  unexpected  battle 
on  Willoughbys'  Run,  three  miles  west  of  the  town,  with  its 
Confederate  success.  There  was  the  second  battle,  when  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  Longstreet  at  last  struck  the  ex- 
treme left  flank  of  the  Federal  army,  and  defeated  Sickles  at 
the  Peach  Orchard.  And  there  was  the  third  battle,  when  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  Pickett's  column  struck  the  left 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line  on  the  ridge,  and,  unsupported,  fell 
back,  a  broken,  exhausted  wave  from  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers holding  a  strong  position.  No  important  part  of  the 
struggle  is  omitted.  The  condition  of  the  armies  on  both  sides 
is  carefully  narrated,  the  arrivals  on  the  field,  the  delays,  the  con- 
fusions, the  mistakes  are  told  candidly.  Many  books  have  been 
written  from  many  viewpoints,  and,  no  doubt,  sincere  attempts 
to  do  justice  to  all  have  been  made.  But  nowhere,  we  believe,  is 
there  so  just  and  impartial  a  narrative  of  the  struggle  around 
the  little  Pennsylvania  town,  on  which  hung  so  critically  the 
issues  of  the  whole  war,  and  the  turning  point  of  American 
history. 

The  author  has  not  failed  to  see  that  from  the  Southern 
side,  the  reason  for  failure  at  Gettysburg  are  to  be  found  in  a 
number  of  facts.  There  was  the  unfortunate  absence  of  Stuart 
and  his  cavalry,  for  which  he  accounts  in  the  weakness  of  indefi- 
nite instructions  from  the  commanding  general ;  the  lack  of  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  initiative  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Ewell  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day;  the  unsoldierly  recalcitration  of 
Gen.  Longstreet,  and  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of 
Gen.  Lee;  and  yet  more  pervading  and  controlling,  the  loss  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  "With  the  fatal  shot  which  struck  down 
Stonewall  Jackson  began  the  series  of  disastrous  events  leading 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Confederacy." 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  educated  professional  soldier, 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  military  science,  as  taught  in 
the  English  schools,  and  as  exemplified  in  all  modern  warfare. 
From  this  standpoint  his  criticisms  are  made,  and  will  be  re- 
garded, we  are  confident,  with  much  respect.  In  his  view,  the 
Richmond  government  erred  in  not  concentrating  all  possible 
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force  in  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Vrginia,  drawing  everything 
possible  from  the  South  and  West  for  the  strongest  aggressive 
movement.  At  the  sacrifice  of  some  minor  interests,  the  whole 
strength  should  have  been  thrown  into  a  decisive  campaign. 
Again  and  again,  Captain  Battine  urges  that  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take in  tactics  that  the  cavalry  was  not  kept  in  close  operation 
with  the  infantry  on  the  field,  and  pushed  in  massed  columns 
upon  every  weakened  point.  He  thinks  that  on  both  sides  in 
the  American  war  there  was  need  of  a  much  better  staff  organ- 
ization of  professionally  educated  officers,  with  definite  assign- 
ments to  duty.  After  crossing  the  Potomac,  the  author  thinks, 
instead  of  going  so  far  afield  into  Pennsylvania,  Gen.  Lee  should 
have  promptly  turned  east  toward  Frederick,  and  fought  the 
battle  near  to  his  communications,  and  nearer  to  the  enemy's 
base  at  Washington.  Of  Gettysburg,  he  speaks  as  distinctly 
"the  soldier's  battle ;"  the  Southern  patriot  soldiers  fighting  with 
a  courage  and  sacrifice  unparalleled.  Their  leaders  of  highest 
rank  did  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  failed  in  harmony  and 
concert  of  action. 

We  have  found  it  a  matter  of  constant  regret  that  the  able 
and  accomplished  author  of  this  valuable  book  has  not  given  in 
foot-notes  references  to  the  authorities  on  which  his  narrative  is 
based.  He  has  made  an  extensive  research  through  the  litera- 
ture of  the  war.  It  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  permanent 
historical  value  of  the  book,  if  he  had  given  the  references  to 
reports  and  personal  narratives,  with  which  he  evidently  has 
most  intelligent  acquaintance.  We  have  no  reason  to  question  his 
statistical  tables,  and  believe  that  they  conform  in  the  main  with 
the  reports  and  statements  of  Generals  Hooker,  Meade  and 
Humphries,  and  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  But  it  would 
have  been  eminently  satisfactory  if  these  sources  of  information 
had  been  given. 

A  few  errors  we  have  noted,  that  may  not  be  of  especial 
importance,  but  their  correction  in  another  edition  may  protect 
the  reader  from  some  confusion  of  thought. 

Page  15,  nth  line  from  bottom,  should  read,  "were  march- 
ing Southeast,"  not  "South-west." 

Page  50,  "were  cantoned  South  and  East,"  not  "West." 
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Page  71,  "Field  Hospital  at  the  Wilderness,"  not  at 
"Dowdall's  Tavern." 

Page  122,  top  line,  "Robertson's  Confederate  Brigade,"  not 
"Federal." 

Page  155,  top  line,  "Lee's  messenger  found  Ewell  with 
Early;"  Early  and  his  division  were  at  York,  quite  well  to  the 
East. 

Captain  Battine  has  done  faithful  and  able  work  in  his  book, 
and  it  must  remain  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  crisis  of  the  Confederacy,  the  breaking  of  the  wave  of  the 
Southern  soldier's  victory,  when  it  had  reached  the  very  crest 
of  the  ridge,  against  which  it  rose.  J.  P.  S. 
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THE  NUMERICAL  STRENGTH  OF  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE ARMY— AN   EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
ARGUMENT  OF  THE  HON.  CHARLES 
FRANCIS  ADAMS  AND  OTHERS. 


BY  RANDOLPH  H.  McKiM,  D.  D.,  L.L.  O.,  D.  C.  L.,  LATE  FIRST 
LIEUTENANT  AND  A.  D.  C.,  THIRD  BRIGADE  (JACKSON'S 
LATER  EDWARD  JOHNSON'S  DIVISION,  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA,  AUTHOR  OF  "A  SOLDIER'S  RECOLLECTIONS."  NEW 
YORK,  NEALE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  1912. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McKim  has  done  well  to  write  this  little 
book.  It  has  become  of  late  years  too  much  the  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  numbers,  and  to  minimize  the  valor  and  ability 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  surviving  Confederate  soldier  to  refute,  by  all  sound  argu- 
ments, the  conclusions  reached  by  General  Adams,  Colonel 
Livermore,  in  his  work,  "Numbers  and  Losses  in  the  Civil  War 
in  America,"  and  others.  General  Lee  righly  said,  in  his  letter 
to  Gen.  Early  (p.  70  of  Dr.  McKim's  book),  "It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  world  to  understand  the  odds  against  which  we 
fought."  Even  now,  fifty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  it 
remains  difficult,  and  Gen.  Adams  calls  it  a  mistake/to  suppose 
that  the  Confederate  States  were  crushed  by  overwhelming  re- 
sources and  numbers."  (Dr.  McKim,  p.  9  ad  fin.)  Against  this 
statement  I  merely  place  the  first  paragraph  of  that  immortal 
"General  Order  No.  9,"  which  is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was 
first  written : 

HDQRS,  A.  N.  VA. 

Appomattox  C.  H.,  April  10,  1865,  General  Orders  No.  9. 

"After  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked  by  unsur- 
passed fortitude,  "the  Army  of  .Northern  Virginia  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources." 
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Comrades,  which  will  you  follow,  General  Adams  or  Gen- 
eral Lee?  To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it. 

I  cannot  follow  Dr.  McKim  in  his  examination  of  Gen. 
Adam's  argument.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  read  this  book 
twice  carefully,  and  I  fully  endorse  Dr.  McKim's  reasoning, 
though  I  must  add  that  I  agree  with  Col.  Taylor,  Gen.  Lee's 
Adjutant  General,  who  says  (McKim,  Preface  ad  fin.),  "I  re- 
gret to  have  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  reliable  data  in  support 
of  any  precise  number,  and  have  always  realized  that  it  must 
ever  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture  on  our  side." 

Dr.  McKim  gives  in  his  Preface  eight  main  points  of  his 
counter-argument,  which  each  one  can  read  for  himself,  al- 
though it  will  not  take  more  than  an  hour  to  read  the  whole 
book. 

Dr.  McKim  makes  a  comparison  between  the  Boers  and 
the  Confederates,  following  and  refuting  Gen.  Adams'  asser- 
tions ;  he  further  comments  on  "the  fundamental  error  in  the- 
argument  of  Northern  writers,  sums  up  the  "affirmative  evi- 
dence in  support  of  our  conclusion,"  drawing  evidence  from  the 
conscriptions,  and  supports  his  views  by  a  quotation  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  June  26,  1867,  which  says,  "we  judge  in 
all  600,000  different  men  were  in  the  Confederate  ranks  during 
the  war." 

This  is  about  as  near  as  we  can  ever  get  to  it,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Kim supports  his  view  by  quotations  Col.  Wm.  F.  Fox's  "Regi- 
mental Losses  in  the  Civil  War,"  who  assures  us  that  "no  sta- 
tistics are  given  that  are  not  warranted  by  the  official  records," 
and  these  sum  up  the  strength  of  the  entire  Confederate  army  as 
601,980.  But  for  the  Navy  we  should  have  gained  our  inde- 
pendence, and  we  came  very  near  doing  it  anyhow  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Let  some  Northern  writer  examine  the  whole 
record,  and  give  us  the  results;  we  can  stand  them.  And  let 
some  Southern  writer  examine  those  precious  muster-rolls,  as 
Dr.  McKim  calls  them,  and  also  give  us  the  results,  which  no 
Southern  writer  has  yet  been  allowed  to  do. 

Dr.  McKim  further  examines  "the  weak  points  in  General 
Adams'  argument,"  especially  the  effect  of  the  conscription, 
which  egregiously  failed  to  bring  in  the  men  it  was  estimated 
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to  bring,  especially  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
and  even  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  (See  Livermores' 
"Xumbers  and  Losses.") 

By  the  end  of  1864,  ^  crucial  period  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  General  Lee  thought  that  the  conscription  was  diminishing 
rather  than  increasing  the  strength  of  his  army.  The  truth  was 
that,  towards  the  close  of  the,  war,  some  were  "getting  tired  of 
it,"  and  especially  of  its  effect  on  their  families  at  home,  and 
their  ability  to  support  them;  while  they  could  barely  support 
themselves  on  their  meagre  rations,  their  meagre  wages  would 
not  support  their*  families.  General  Starvation,  rather  than  Gen- 
eral Grant,  conquered  our  army.  Consult  McKim  (pp.  34,  35) 
on  the  Confederate  Conscription  and  the  attitude  of  certain 
Governors  of  States  towards  it,  which  made  it  all  the  harder 
to  enforce.  Confederate  patriotism  was  not  equal  to  resisting 
Confederate  suffering. 

Dr.  McKim  next  discusses  the  exempts  and  details,  and 
concludes  (p.  37),  that  "even  if  we  admit  an  enrollment  in  the 
Confederate  army  of  700,000,  and  reduce  our  estimates  of  ex- 
emptions and  details  for  special  work  from  125,000  to  100,000, 
there  remain  apparently  for  service  in  the  field,  only  about 
600,000  men ;  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  what  Gen.  Cooper  and 
other  Southern  authorities  had  in  mind.".  See  note  at  foot  of 
PP-  37>  38,  giving,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright, 
the  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  in  the  six  greatest  battles 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  "are  far  more  con- 
sistent with  the  maximum  of  600,000  serving  with  the  colors 
than  with  the  maximum  of  1,200,000."  I  may  add,  with  re- 
spect to  these  figures,  that  the  present  writer,  in  controversy 
with  a  writer  in  The  Nation  (who  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
late  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox),  once  had  occasion  to  investigate  carefully 
the  numbers  of  the  "Confederate  forces  at  Sharpsburg"  (Antie- 
tam),  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  estimate  of  35.000 
or  36,000  Confederates  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  is 
ai'cry  fair  one."  Dr.  McKim,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Wright, 
gives  it  as  35,255.  (^ee  my  letter  of  February  2,  1895,  m  tne 
Richmond  Times  of  a  few  days  later. 

Dr.  McKim  follows  with  a  section  on  "The  Military  Popu- 
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lation  of  the  Confederacy,"  which  I  heartily  commend  to  the 
reader.  If  we  make  the  "necessary  deductions"  on  all  accounts, 
we  can  reduce  the  figure  given  as  "the  fighting  army"  to  620,000, 
which  is  but  little  more  than  the  mimber  given  above.  Gen. 
Adams  attempts  to  support  his  opinion  by  figures  taken  from 
"The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation"  (iMcKim,  p.  48), 
but,  says  Dr.  McKim  (p.  52),  "it  can  be  shown,  I  think,  be- 
yond contradiction,  that  the  numbers  given  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  States,  which  Mr.  Adams  quotes  from  "The 
South,"  and  from  other  Southern  publications  are  '.'enormously 
exaggerated,"  and  he  proceeds  to  show  it.  The  writers  are  not 
always  accurate,  even  granting  them  every  disposition  to  be 
fair.  At  this  late  day,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  possible  for 
Northern  and  Southern  writers  to  agree  as  to  numbers.  Neither 
side  now  desires  to  underrate  the  fighting  ability  of  the  other, 
but  it  doesn't  stand  to  reason  that  any  two  countries  with  the 
respective  numbers  and  resources  of  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States  could  have  expected  a  different  result. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  Gen.  Adams  has  passed 
away.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  once,  at 
the  meeting  in  Richmond  a  few  years  ago  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  of  which  at  that  time  we  were  both 
members,  and  it  was  the  last  time  that  this  writer  has  attended 
a  meeting-  of  that  Association.  I  should  have  taken  pleasure 
hi  discussing  this  subject  at  a  future  meeting,  but  that  meet- 
ing must  now  be  adjourned  to  a  future  world,  in  which,  I  trust, 
we  can  discuss  the  subject  amicably  at  least. 

JAMES  M.  GARNETT. 
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GEN.  ROBERT  E.   LEE. 


GENERAL  WADE  HAMPTON'S  TALK  WITH  THE  GREAT  SOLDIER. 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of  Wednesday  published 
the  following  letter  from  Gen  Wade  Hampton  and  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  that  paper : 

"My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  News  and  Courier  of  November  10 
is  an  appreciative  tribute  to  General  Lee  by  Mr.  Hanckel,  which 
I  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  but  the  writer  hs  fallen 
into  an  error  which  I  am  able  to  correct  on  the  authority  of 
General  Lee  himself.  Mr.  Hanckel  intimates  that  General  Lee 
felt  embarrassed  in  determining  the  course  he  would  take  when 
the  war  between  the  States  took  place,  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken. 
He  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  while,  like  many  of  us 
who  followed  him,  he  doubtless  regretted  the  war  and  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  it  he  felt  that  his  duty  demanded  that  he  should 
give  his  services  to  his  native  State,  and  he  never  for  a  moment 
regretted  that  he  had  followed  the  dictates  of  duty.  He  once  said 
that  duty  was  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,  and  if  there 
was  ever  man  whose  every  action  was  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
duty  he  surely  was  that  man. 

"Some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  several  days  with  the  General  at  his  home  in  Lex- 
ington, and  once  while  discussing  the  war  he  said :  'I  did  only 
what  my  duty  demanded.  I  could  have  taken  no  other  course 
without  dishonor,  and  if  it  was  all  to  do  over  I  should  act  pre- 
cisely as  I  did/ 

"It  was  his  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  war,  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  South  and  for  the  truth  of  history,  death 
cut  short  his  work.  But  he  had  commenced  the  work,  in  which 
he  began  by  speaking  of  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  Constitution  and  how  those  opposing  views 
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were  shown  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  he  then  went  on  to 
say  'that  those  differences  in  1861  culminated  in  blood,  but  not 
in  treason.' 

"If  there  was  any  'treason'  pertaining  to  the  war  it  surely 
was  not  on  the  part  of  General  Lee  or  of  the  South. 

"WADE  HAMPTON. 
"Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  12,  1900." 


The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.  Vol.  XXIII, 
No.  2.  April,  1915.  Published  Quarterly  by  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society.  $5.00  per  Annum.  Single  number, 
$1.50. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  valuable  papers  touching  Vir- 
ginia History,  this  number  contains  the  Proceedings  of  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  February  25, 
1915,  with  the  address  of  the  President,  Captain  W.  Gordon 
McCabe.  Of  especial  interest  in  this  address  are  the  tributes 
paid  to  a  number  of  deceased  members,  A.  Caperton  Braxton, 
Esq.,  Dr.  Wm.  Meade  Clark,  Gen.  T.  M.  Logan  and  Capt. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  youngest  son  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 


Annual  Magazine  Subject-Index — 1914.  A  subject-index  to  a 
selected  list  of  American  and  English  Periodicals  and  So- 
ciety Publications,  edited  by  Frederick  Winthrop  Paxon, 
A.  B.  The  Boston  Book  Company,  Boston,  1915. 

This  is  a  well  made  volume  of  264  pp.,  of  great  value  to 
students  and  authors.  It  embraces  references  to  all  the  matter 
published  in  our  last  issue.  Vol.  XXXIX,  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers. 


The  Quarterly  Publication  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio — January-March.  Vol.  X,  1915,  No.  i. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Antikvarisk  Tidekrift  for  Sverige— Publication  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Early  History  and  Antiquities.     Stockholm. 


Transactions  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina — No. 
20.     Incorporated  June  21,  19x39.     Charleston,  S.  C. 


The  Bearing  of  Archaelogical  and  Historical  Research  upon 
The  New  Testament — By  the  Rev.  Parke  P.  Flournoy,  D. 
D.,  Gunning  Prize.  May,  1912.  Published  by  the  Victoria 
Institure,  Strand,  W.  C.,  London. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,   For    1914,   Numbers 
9  and  10.     For  1915,  Numbers  i,  2  and  3. 


Report  of  the  Neivberry  Lbrary.     Chicago — 1914. 

The  Durrett  Collection,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Early  newspapers  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Kentucky.  There  is  in  the  collection,  a  complete  file  of  The 
Winchester  Gazette,  Winchester,  Virginia,  1799  to  September, 
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